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As,  at  no  period  of  1%  history  bad  the  Democratic  party  to  contend  with  sach 
Solemn  and  momentous  eniHanMsments  as  during  the  past  two  years— so,  never 
did  it  occupy  a  firmer,  a  nobler,  a  more  gratifying  position,  than  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  emphatically  passed  through  a  crisis,  in  the  progress  of  our  princi- 
ples, of  the  most  dangerous  character,  and  passed  it  not  merely  with  safety,  but  with 
renewed  vigor. 

The  crisis  was,  indeed,  solemn  and  dangerous.  To  the  accustomed  opposition 
of  our  adversaries  was  superadded  an  unparalleled  defection  of  former  friends,  and 
the  intensest  enmity  of  alarmed  prejudice.  The  force  of  the  latter,  the  most  danger- 
ous enemy  that  political  doctrine  can  possibly  encounter,  was  increased  to  an  ani- 
mosity that  seemed  to  bode  a  long  and  disastrous  overthrow  of  our  party,  and  the 
inexpressible  calamity  of  a  correspondent  retrogression  of  the  great  principles  for 
yrbich  we  are  contending,  by  the  prevalence  of  a  commercial  disaster  so  profound 
as  to  be  classed  with  the  most  serious  national  calamities— a  state  of  affkirs  that 
has  always  been  found  to  operate  more  injuriously  against  any  attempted  popular 
reform  than  the  most  strenuous  opposition  in  prosperous  times.  Its  own  principle 
was  found  omnipotent  for  the  salvation  of  the  Democratic  party  in  that  crisis.  By 
a  resolute  effort  it  was  disencumbered  of  all  the  corrupting  influence  engendered 
by  a  long  course  of  political  ascendency.  A  voluntary  self-purification  was  ef- 
fected, which  has  at  once  regenerated  and  re-invigorated  it.  With  calm  resolution 
the  Democracy,  in  all  the  States,  prepared  to  go  at  once  from  their  accustomed  po- 
sition into  a  minority  rather  than  forsake  principles  that  were  vital  to  their  cause ; 
and  afready  does  it  reap  the  reward  of  that  uncalculating  disinterestedness,  by 
seeing,  on  all  sides,  victory  return  to  its  ranks  on  its  own  terms. 

The  political  campaign  for  the  next  Congress  is  now  neariy  over,  and  what  d» 
we  see  ?  Why,  the  loss  of  false  friends  has  been  more  than  made  up  afready  by 
zealous,  sincere,  and  pure  recruits.  In  that  we  have  gained  a  more  &an  victoiy— 
and  cheaply  earned  for  our  cause  the  noblest  lesson  of  all  political  experience ; 
while  in  eveiy  direction  the  combined  exertions  of  our  own  desertera,  and  the  re- 
animated efforts  of  our  habitual  opponent,  have  been  unable  to  retain  even  the 
old  ground  occupied  by  the  opposition,  much  less  to  produce  the  slightest  impres- 
sion on  our  own  impregnable  position.  We  have  not  merely  held  our  own  against 
fearful  odds— but  we  have  gained  solid  ground,  they  never  can  re-occupy,  from  the 
strong  holds  of  our  adversaries.  Far  *from  the  prospect  of  being  a  hopeless  and 
lean  minority  in  the  Twenty-Sixth  Congress,  the  Democratic  party  will  stand 
nearly  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  numbera  to  their  opponents  of  every  creed,  and 
have  the  additional  and  triumphant  consolation  of  reflecting  tiiat  every  member  ot 
their  representation  will  be  found  a  true  and  faithfril  professor  of  the  original,  broad, 
and  simple  principle  of  American  Republican  Democracy.  The  noUe  phalanx 
that  will  I  ally  under  that  sacred  banner  in  the  next  Congrcs*— even  should  they  be 
in  a  minority— will  not  appear  there  as  a  defeated,  but  as  a  regenerated  party.  Our 
representatives  have  been  elected  on  clear,  ascertained,  and  defined  principles,  and 
will  form  a  nucleus,  certain  of  powerful  and  permanent  increase  in  succeeding 
elections.  It  is  on  this  ground  we  see  the  brightest  and  proudest  cause  of  hope  in 
the  future.  Democracy  in  this  country  caimot  be  put  down  if  the  people  are  but 
true  to  themselves,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  assuredly  portend  a  more  certain  and 
universal  success  to  its  cause  than  the  condition  of  parties  ever  permitted  it  to  attain 
before. 
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Such  of  our  readers  as  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  France  during  the  last  few  years,  must  be  aware  of 
the  influence  exercised  upon  the  temper  of  that  mercurial  people  by  the 
Charivari — a  satirical  periodical  embellished  with  caricatures.  Its 
malicious  wit  became  so  formidable  to  the  Qovemment,  that  the  fiimous 
September  laws  against  seditious  publications  owe  their  origin  in  a  great 
measure  to  its  success.  Repeated  prosecutions  and  convictions  at  last 
compeUed  its  conductors  to  confine  their  talents  to  the  illustration  of  the 
social  profligacy  with  which  Paris  abounds  in  common  with  other  great 
cities. 

The  most  amusing  scenes  of  the  Charivari  are  composed  of  only  two 
characters,  who  are  exhibited  as  the  heroes  of  all  kinds  of  speculations 
and  adventures.  These  are  Robert  Macaire,  and  his  friend  Bertrand, 
who  have  both  served  under  the  penal  laws.  Equally  knaves,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  uniform  practice  of  combined  rascality,  the  ingenuity  of 
one  of  these  worthies  is  continually  devoted  to  the  contrivance  of  schemes, 
of  which  the  other  becomes  the  victim. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  interviews  between  Robert  and  Ber- 
trand is  one,  where  the  former,  with  ringlets  of  seducing  luxuriance 
around  his  &ce — his  green  coat  ornamented  with  alternate  patches  and 
perforations — ^his  red  inexpressibles  similarly  embellishedv— and  his  hat 
carrying  unquestionable  evidence  of  time  and  hard  usage,  knowingly 
perched  on  one  side  of  his  head; — presenting  to  the  spectator  that' air  of 
complacent  swagger  and  indescribable  consequence,  which  we  frequently 
witness  in  those  distinguished  personages  in  our  cities,  who,  with  more 
ample  means  bestowed  Mrith  greater  taste  and  refinement  upon  their 
external  appointments,  manage  to  derive  immense  profits  from  the  indus- 
try of  individuds  of  more  humble  pretensions  by  similar  schemes; — 
i^ 

*  The  highly'iBferesting^  and  important  trial  of  Dr.  T.  W.Dtott,  trk  Baickxb, 
ibr  finadalent  bankraptcy,  with  the  speeches  of  counsel,  &c.,  Philadelphia,  1889. 
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Robert  thus  undertakes  to  explain  to  Bertrand  his  projects  for  becoming 
a  Banker  solely  for  the  public  advantage: 

"  Bertrand,"  says  our  ingenious  financier,  "  Padore  Findustrie.  Si  tu 
veux,  nous  creons  une  Banque — ^mais  la,  une  vraie  Banque;  Capital 
cent  millions  de  millions,  cent  milliards  de  milliards*  d^actions.  Nous 
enfon(^ons  la  Banque  de  France,  les  Banquiers,  les  Banquistes;  nous 
enfonqons  tout  le  monde." 

"  Qui,"  replies  Bertrand,  with  swne  misgiving  after  his  experience  of 
the  genius  of  his  friend,  **  mais  les  gendarmes !  " 

"  Clue  tu  es  b^te,  Bertrand,  est  ce  qu'on  arr^te  un  millionaire  ?  " 

In  the  case  which  has  recently  attracted  so  much  public  attention,  the 
principal  fact  referred  to  by  this  shrewd  operator,  as  affording  the  most 
perfect  indemnity  against  unpleasant  results,  unfortunately  was  wanting. 
It  seems  that  Dr.  Dyott's  means  of  information  had  not  been  so  extensive 
as  that  of  his  neighbors  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business  in  the  city  of 
Brotherly  Love.  While  they  took  John  Law  as  the  model  in  their  mea- 
sures for  regulating  both  the  currency  and  commerce  of  the  nation,  he 
contented  himself  with  endeavoring  to  ape  their  manoeuvres.  He 
accordingly  issued  paper  money  in  abundance — speculated  largely  in 
real  estate— established  manu&ctories  on  a  great  scale — ^bought  mer- 
chandise in  enormous  quantities— purchased  newspaper  establishments, 
hired  editors  and  patronized  brokers — ^but,  unluckily  for  his  success,  did 
not  fully  learn  the  great  secret  of  the  traffic  in  which  he  had  embarked 
his  fortunes.  Vulgar  minds  are  prone  to  overlook  the  importance  of  the 
secret  and  concealed  springs  of  action.  Had  Dr.  Dyott,  instead  of  clumsily 
grasping  at  the  immense  fortune  which  the  unlimited  manu&cture  of 
paper  money  presented  to  his  excited  fancy,  only  obtained  a  charter,  and 
adopted  the  liberality  of  the  members  of  good  society  towards  each  other, 
by  erecting  a  nominal  capital  stock  for  his  bank,  and  divided  it  into 
shares,  judiciously  distributing  a  suitable  number  among  the  elite,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  but  his  bank  would  have  been  sus- 
tained until  he  could  have  robbed  the  public  to  his  utmost  content.  At 
any  rate,  he  would  have  been  secure  from  all  indictments  for  fraud.  A 
corporation  haa  no  soul,  and  cannot  be  guilty  of  an  offence.  Under  the 
shelter  of  a  corporate  name,  his  newspaper  pufis  might  have  enabled  him 
to  embark  to  any  extent  in  the  cotton  and  stock  markets.  Whenever  he 
should  contemplate  a  suspension,  by  adopting  which  his  credit  might 
become  endangered,  he  could  easily  have  sent  an  agent  with  an  ample 
salary  to  London,  where  paragraphs  suited  to  that  meridian  might  have 
been  constantly  presented  to  newspaper  readers  there  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  his  operations  in  that  great  emporium.  But  unfortunately  for 
the  credulous,  who  relied  upon  the  fashionable  doctrines  of  Philadelphia 

•  A  milliard  denotes  a  thousand  millions.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  bubMes  which  have  been  blown  for  operation  in  our  stock  mar- 
kets, will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  genius  manifested  in  organizing  an  **  institution  '* 
upon  the  basis  of  one  franc  of  capital  to  ten  thousand  shares  of  stock.       >  i 
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— that  gold  and  silver  were  mere  hitmbugs,  and  that  shin-plasters  are  the 
true  currency  for  the  industrious  classes — Dr.  Dyott  wholly  overlooked 
these  measures  of  necessary  precaution.  His  nearest  approach  to  such 
strokes  of  financial  skill  seems  to  have  been  an  extensive  counterfeit  of 
Swaim's  Panacea  I 

But  in  all  soberness — ^the  system  of  banking  introduced  into  this  coim- 
try  by  the  genius  which  has  long  been  so  abundant  in  Philadelphia,  has 
become  a  subject  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  public  safety.  Hav- 
ing entwined  itself  completely  into  all  the  commercial  and  industrial 
transactions  of  the  country,  no  man  of  reflection  can  bestow  his  thoughts 
upon  the  probable  consequences  without  dismay.  It  has  been  the  source 
of  most  of  the  calamities  which,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  have  con- 
tinually shaken  the  comfort  and  security  of  wide  circles  of  society  by  its 
sudden  and  destructive  revulsions,  and  bids  fair  at  no  distant  period  to 
produce  an  extent  of  suffering  and  distress  by  its  convulsive  struggles,  fiir 
beyond  any  thing  lately  witnessed.  The  managers  and  supporters  of 
this  system  of  banking,  flushed  with  their  immense  profits  and  uncontrol- 
led power,  now  appear  to  regard  the  people — the  industrious  producers 
of  the  coimtry — as  their  actual  property,  only  to  be  fed  and  fleeced  as  may 
best  subserve  their  views  of  advantage.  Not  satisfied  with  the  monopoly 
with  which  their  absolute  power  over  the  currency  has  invested  them — 
enabling  them  to  control  the  subsistence  and  commerce  of  the  Union — 
they  now  claim  the  right  to  compel  the  people  to  elect  such  legislators  as 
shall  perpetuate  their  tyranny,  and  only  act  in  blind  and  implicit  subser- 
vience to  their  immediate  and  direct  profit 

This  subject  has,  therefore,  reached  a  magnitude  and  importance  which 
forces  itself  upon  the  notice  of  every  individual  who  appreciates  the 
blessings  which  equality  of  rights,  laying  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
Republican  S)rstem  of  Government,  is  intended  to  diffiise  and  perpetuate, 
and  which  can  only  be  secured  and  enjoyed  by  an  imtiring  vigilance 
directed  towards  the  preservation  of  the  original  principles  of  our  political 
institutions.  We  slmll  attempt  to  ofler  some  remarks  upon  the  funda- 
mental departure  from  those  principles,  which  has  repeatedly  produced 
the  very  consequences  which  the  Framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
most  anxious  to  guard  against,  as  leading  to  a  perversion  of  the  great 
object  they  had  in  view — ^the  security  and  comfort  of  the  people  at  large. 

From  the  final  prostration  of  the  continental  paper  money  in  1780, 
until  about  1793,  gold  and  silver  coin  formed  by  &r  the  largest  portion 
of  currency  employed  in  ^^rdinary  transactions  throughout  the  United 
States.  Had  the  use  of  inetallic  currency  been  continued  by  a  rigid 
abstinence,  in  accordance  wi^i  the  precepts  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  part 
of  our  legislators,  both  State  and  National,  from  all  measures  sanctioning 
the  circulation  of  a  &lse  and  factitious  currency,  what  an  example  of 
security,  both  of  personal  rights  and  political  institutions,  would  this  nation 
have  now  presented!  Possessing  a  territorial  extent  of  vast  magnitude 
and  unrivalled  fertility— producing  in  the  greatest  abundance  the  neces- 
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saiies  of  life,  with  a  precision  of  some  of  the  most  important  commercial 
staples— enjoying  almost  the  entire  carrying  trade  of  Europe  during  a 
general  war  of  more  than  twenty  years  duration — nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  energy,  enterprise,  and 
industry  of  our  citizens  would  have  increased  our  national  and  individual 
wealth  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind,  but  for  the 
continual  disasters  growing  out  of  the  &lse  and  delusive  stimulus  of 
paper  money. 

The  article  upon  the  "  Credit  System, "  in  our  number  for  November 
last,  contained  a  brief  notice  of  the  intrigues  by  which  the  first  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  like  a  parasitical  plant  attached  to  the  trunk  of  a  young 
and  vigorous  tree,  was  &stened  upon  the  country,  and  made  to  thrive  at 
the  expense  of  the  productive  energies  of  the  people.  Throughout  the 
several  criticisms  which  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  upon 
some  of  the  positions  taken  in  that  article  by  the  Philadelphia  paper 
money  school,  not  a  syllable  can  be  found  expressing  the  slightest  doubt 
or  question  as  to  the  accuracy  of  our  statements  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bank.  The  individuals  whose  doctrines  and  practices  in  the 
debasement  of  the  currency  of  the  country  it  was  our  main  object  to 
eiq;>ose,  have  not,  in  various  formal  replies  to  that  article,  ventured  to 
gainsay  our  explanations  of  the  corrupt  views  with  which  that  charter 
was  carried  through  Congress  in  despite  of  the  opposition  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution,  nor  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  reluctant  assent  of  Washington  was 
obtained.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  them  as  admitted  fitcts.  Here, 
then,  was  a  machine  created  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  regulating  its  financial  and  political 
aflUrs  wholly  independent  of  the  people.  Its  control  was  exercised  as 
Omnipotence  alone  can  employ  power  justly,  because  inseparable  from 
Omniscience.  The  naked  fiat  of  the  irresponsible  managers  of  the  bank 
were  enabled  to  call  into  existence,  from  nothing,  that  which  possesses  the 
greatest  influence  and  estimation  among  mankind.  By  the  laws  of  the 
land,  a  few  individuals,  wholly  exempted  from  personal  liability,  were 
empowered  to  acquire  at  once  objects  of  the  highest  value  without  indus- 
try, and  to  control  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  whole  commimity. 
Was  an  extent  of  power  so  awful,  placed  by  general  acclamation  in  the 
hands  of  the  wisest  and  most  disinterested  citizens,  to  be  employed  under 
the  most  solemn  sanctions  for  the  general  benefit?  Alas  I  no.  It  wa» 
a  partizan  measure  carried  through  Congress  by  appliances  of  a  similar 
character  to  those  by  which  the  re-charter  of  the  late  bank  was  carried 
through  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  design  was  to  invest  a 
small  number  of  active  individuals  belonging  to  the  speculating  class 
with  authority  to  choose  twenty-five  persons,  who  were  clothed,  for  their 
own  profit  and  aggrandizement,  vnth  plenary  power  over  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  rest  of  the  community — since  the  complete  control  over 
the  currency  and  means  of  subsistence  of  the  whole  people  necessarily 
includes  an  absolute  power  over  their  lives  and  fortunesi '^^^  ^y  ^^^^^^^^ 
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Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  the  Founders  of 
our  Republic  contemplated  placing  such  vast  powers,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
in  the  hands  of  any  individuals,  to  be  exercised  without  supervision  or 
personal  responsibility.  The  greatest  monsters  in  human  shape  described 
in  history  sometimes  manifested  kindness  and  good  feeling — the  most 
absolute  monarch  may  always  act  with  a  paternal  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  his  subjects.  However  praiseworthy  the  motives  of  irresponsible 
Government,  the  highest  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
not  intended  to  be  placed  upon  that  tenure.  The  Framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution required  a  strict  accountability  to  the  people,  the  source  of  power, 
from  all  clothed  with  public  trusts — in  order  that  support  and  depaidence 
should  be  strictly  correlative.  They  accordingly  refused  to  authorize 
Congress  to  create  artificial  irresponsible  bodies.  In  case  of  an  abuse  of 
power  the  most  flagrant,  committed  by  a  corporation,  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  ordinary  penal  laws.  To  transfer  the  highest  political  functions  to  a 
private  corporation,  wholly  free  from  accountability  to  the  people,  was 
most  clearly  a  palpable  violation  of  the  whole  spirit  of  our  form  of 
Government.  In  doing  this,  the  first  Congress  equally  disregarded  the 
rights  and  the  permanent  interests  of  the  people.  The  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  Federal  party  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  fully  carried  into 
execution — that  representative  power  is  not  a  trust,  but  the  property  of  the 
ii^vidual  delegate,  who  may  sell  it  in  the  market  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Hence,  the  contempt  with  which  the  right  of  instruction  has  always  been 
held  by  politicians  who  owe  allegiance  to  the  banks,  paramount  to  their 
accountability  to  the  people.  To  such  pitch  has  their  fealty  been  recently 
carried,  that  they  have  contended  that  die  right  of  using  the  public  money 
for  their  own  profit  belongs  to  the  banks.  All  endeavors  on  the  part  of 
the  present  Administration  to  procure  the  passage  of  laws  for  securing  die 
public  credit,  and  to  protect  the  money  raised  from  the  people  by  taxadon 
for  the  support  of  our  polidcal  institudons  from  plunder  and  peculation, 
have  been  resisted  as  invading  the  peculiar  rights  of  the  bonks.  Indeed, 
so  fiur  have  the  supporters  of  irresponsible  privileges  carried  their  views, 
that  they  seem  to  regard  the  appointment  to  ofiSce  of  individuals,  who  do 
not  profess  to  consider  the  authority  of  private  corporadons  as  transcend- 
ing that  of  the  people,  to  be  a  personal  wrong — claiming  by  a  kind  of 
divine  right  the  monopoly  of  alt  public  offices,  and  determined  to  place, 
if  possible,  both  rulers  and  people,  all  under  the  same  absolute  and  irre- 
sponfflble  dominion. 

The  creation  of  currency  from  nonendty  is  an  act  of  power  infinitely 
more  important  in  its  consequences  than  the  mere  prerogative  of  coinage. 
The  latter  was  never  intended  to  furnish  a  currency,  according  to  the 
definition  recently  given  to  that  phrase.  Coinage  only  affixes  the  public 
guarantee  to  gold  and  silver  belonging  to  individuals,  showing  at  once  to 
all,  into  whose  hands  they  may  come,  that  they  possess  those  established 
degrees  of  weight  and  fineness,  required  by  law,  to  form  the  measure  of 
value  in  the  interchanges  required  in  civilized  society.  ^The^^nsdtudon 
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no  more  contemplated  that  the  QoTemment  should  furnish  the  people  of 
the  United  States  with  the  materials  out  of  which  currency  is  formed, 
than  that  Qovemment  should  furnish  the  comnK)dities  to  be  exchanged 
for  currency.  They  are  alike  articles  of  commerce,  the  proiperty  of 
which  belongs  to  individuals.  But  to  prevent  frauds,  both  the  regulation 
of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  coinage,  by 
means  of  which  commodities  are  interchanged,  were  given  to  the 
Oovemment  by  the  Constitutioa  T%e  duUy  of  furmghing  currency 
was  performed  by  the  Government  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  as 
well  as  by  most  of  the  States  antecedent  to  that  event — and  with  what 
effect  upon  commerce,  and  the  security  of  property,  our  history  affonb 
but  too  many  striking  proo&  Most  of  the  governments  of  Europe  have 
undertaken  the  same  duty.  The  results  are  hardly  such,  as  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  intelligent  men  can  be  anxious  that  our  Gbvemment  should 
undertake  to  rival  them  in  its  execution. 

By  erecting  a  corporation,  and  clothing  it  with  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing a  currency  out  of  non^itity,  wholly  independent  of  the  people, 
which  is  receivable  by  law  in  all  public  payments,  a  power  was  confer- 
red wholly  be3rond  the  scope  of  the  Ck>nstitution.  However  clearly  thi» 
power  might  be  abused,  the  corporation  exercising  it  cannot  be  punished 
fi>r  mi^easance  like  a  responsible  public  officer.  Though  the  operations 
of  every  branch  of  the  public  service  must  depend,  whenever  such  cur- 
rency is  received  into  the  Public  Treasury,  upon  the  integrity  and 
fidelity  with  which  this  transcendent  power  is  executed,  any  violation  of 
the  public  rights  is  wholly  beyond  the  efficient  reach  of  the  law. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  we  have  experienced  a  melancholy 
exemplification  of  this  fact.  The  whole  fiscal  and  commercial  move- 
ment of  the  Union  was  paralyzed  at  once  by  the  universal  dishonor  of  the 
fictitious  currency  created  by  corporations,  in  consequence  of  its  enor- 
mous redundancy,  from  the  criminal  cupidity  of  those  who  exercised  the 
irresponsible  power  of  creating  it  The  loss  and  inconveniences  were 
incalculable — to  say  nothing  of  the  public  ignominy  of  such  an  occur- 
rence ;  but  what  punishment  could  by  law  be  inflicted  upon  those  who 
produced  this  awfiil  visitation  upon  all  our  productive  interests?  None 
whatever.  This  experiment  may  be  repeated  with  perfect  impunity 
whenever  the  interests  of  the  irresponsible  managers  of  paper  currency 
shall  render  it  expedient  in  point  of  profit 

This  power,  so  absolute  as  to  be  equally  beyond  tl^  reach  of  accounta- 
bility in  its  exercise,  as  of  punishment  in  its  abuse,  was  given  to  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  our  fortune  to  hear  many  declamations 
upon  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Executive — as  well  as  to  witness  eloquait 
denunciations  of  the  tyranny  of  Congressional  majorities.  What  trifles 
are  both,  compared  with  such  a  tremendous  engine  of  fraud  1  No  other 
term  expresses  with  so  much  distinctness  the  false  pretexts  by  which 
sound  currency  was  expelled  from  general  circulation,  in  order  to  place 
all  the  productive  powers  of  the  Union  entirely  subject  to  the  control  of 
a  few  irresponsible  individuals.  .  uy,  ,zeu uy  ^^ ww^l^ 
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Moflt  men  are  so  ready  to  imitate  devices  for  acqniring  wealth  without 
industry  and  economy,  that  a  single  great  example  Hke  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  would  inevitably  corrupt,  in  a  short  time,  the  moral  sense 
of  a  community.  Private  corporations  were  accordingly  chartered  by 
the  States.  A  paper  medium,  costing  nothing,  being  brought  into  use  by 
the  public  authorities,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years  filled  all  the  ordinary 
channels  of  circulation;  and  the  precious  metals,  being  no  longer  required 
for  currency,  were  exported  to  countries  where  they  possessed  a  higher 
value.  To  suppose  that  a  currency  intrinsically  and  universally  valuable 
can  be  retained  in  circulation  in  competition  with  one  which  costs 
nothing,  so  long  as  the  latter  can  be  successfully  imposed  upon  the 
people,  is  too  ridiculous  to  require  comment 

The  clamor  which  has  been  recently  raised  by  the  Philadelphia  school 
relative  to  the  exportation  of  silver,  resembles  that  of  the  wiseacre  who 
flung  away  the  spiggot  with  which  the  fluid  was  confined  within  the 
cask,  and  then  rent  the  neighborhood  with  lamentations  at  the  loss  of  the 
liquor.  Silver  coin  has  been  of  late  exported  to  a  considerable  extent, 
because  it  is  no  longer  needed  here  for  currency — and  not  because  it  is 
undervalued  with  respect  to  gold — the  proportion  fixed  by  law  being 
similar  to  that  of  those  nations  where  the  two  metals  are  most  generally 
used  as  currency.  The  expulsion  of  silver  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  revival 
of  the  use  of  small  notes  by  authority  of  law  in  all  the  States  north  of 
Delaware.  Should  this  policy  become  permanent,  those  States  vdll  find 
themselves  able  to  preserve  little  or  no  silver  currency.  Laws,  which 
permit  and  encourage  the  circulation  of  shinrplasterSj  are  entirely  equiva- 
lent in  their  operation  to  enactments  requiring  coin  to  be  sent  where  it  is 
wanted  for  currency. 

The  introduction  of  the  paper  maaey  policy  into  this  country,  but  for 
the  peculiar  condition  of  our  commercial  relations  with  Europe,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  must  have  soon  manifested 
one  of  its  most  formidable  consequences  upon  the  internal  prosperity  of  all 
countries  where  it  has  prevailed.  This  was  clearly  understood  by  the 
talented  individuals  who  projected  the  bank.  A  scheme  for  countervail- 
ing this  consequence  was  accordingly  presented  to  Congress  about  the 
same  time  with  the  plan  for  chartering  the  bank,  in  Hamilton's  fimious 
Report  on  Manu&ctures.  He  fully  comprehended  the  eflect  of  debasing 
the  practical  measure  of  value,  in  discouraging  and  destroying  domestic 
manu£u^tures.  The  experience  of  the  country  previous  to  and  during  the 
Revolution  had  shown,  that  whenever  prices  are  artificially  raised  by  the 
inflation  of  fictitious  currency,  it  becomes  preposterous  to  attempt  any 
competition  with  foreign  producers  whose  commodities  may  be  brought 
to  market  at  less  cost,  unless  this  difierence  of  cost  can  be  counterbalanced 
by  restraints  on  foreign  commerce.  A  protective  tarifl"  was  therefore 
inseparable  from  a  National  Bank.  The  fraud  perpetrated  upon  the 
Constitution  by  the  Charter  of  the  Bank,  rendered  another  fraud  indis- 
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pensable, — namely,  the  taxation  of  all  the  ccmmiming  classes  of  the  com- 
munity for  the  support  of  the  manu&cturers.  Free  trade  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  great  principle  of  monopoly,  on  which  paper-money 
banking  rests.  The  ordinary  transactions  of  business  under  this  s3rsteniL 
can  never  be  permitted  to  regulate  themselves  in  their  natural  channels, 
under  the  control  only  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  commerce.  The 
whole  community,  throughout  its  vast  variety  of  interests,  are  inevitably 
thrown  into  that  fiilse,  constrained,  and  perilous  condition,  often  resulting 
in  the  most  terrible  disasters  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  such  as  we 
endeavored  to  describe  in  the  Second  Article  upon  Cotton,  when  explain- 
ing the  progress  of  its  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  in  our  Number 
for  April,  1838. 

Deeply  as  the  coiioa  interest  has  suffered  from  this  artificial  policy, 
the  produce  and  manufacture  of  wool  has  been  still  more  frequently  and 
more  deeply  plunged  into  distress,  by  the  complicated  monopolies  which 
the  paper  money  system  has  created  and  sustained.  Its  situation  in  this 
respect  has  not  attracted  so  much  general  sympathy  throughout  the 
Union,  because  its  extent  id  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  our  great  ccmunercial 
8taple^Ck)tton.  As  an  article  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  our  citizens  of  all  classes.  Wool  deserves  to  be  relieved 
from  the  suicidal  experiments  of  protection  which  have  placed  both  the 
producers  of  the  raw  materia],  and  the  manufacturers,  wholly  within  the 
power  of  a  small  number  of  individuals.  By  commanding  the  curroicy, 
they  are  able  to  excite  production  to  the  highest  pitch  of  activity  at  one 
moment,  and  to  paralyze  it  the  next,  whenever  their  immediate  profits 
may  be  enhanced  by  such  sudden  fluctuations.  Control  over  currency 
has,  in  all  ages,  given  unlimited  power  over  the  laboring  and  producing 
classes.  One  of  the  most  striking  and  instructive  illustrations  of  this  fact, 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  modem  history,  may  be  found  in  the  preamble 
of  an  English  statute,  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  25th  Henry  VIII,  entitled 
*'  concerning  the  number  of  sheep  one  should  keepP  So  clearly  is  the 
influence  of  a  superabundant  currency  upon  the  great  staple  of  England 
shoi^Ti  in  this  authentic  detail  of  the  manifold  grievances  arising  from 
the  power  of  monopoly  which  a  small  number  of  individuals  were  able 
to  exercise  by  "their  great  abundance  of  moveable  substance,"  which 
the  vast  increase  of  money,  within  a  few  previous  years  from  the  discovery 
of  America,  had  brought  within  their  control,  that  we  make  no  apology 
for  giving  it  at  large. 

"  For  as  much  as  diTers  and,sundry  persons  of  the  king's  subjects  of  this  Realm, 
to  whom  God  of  his  goodness  huth  disposed  great  plenty  and  abundance  of  moveable 
substance,  now  of  late  within  few  years  have  daily  studied,  practised  and  invented, 
ways  and  means  how  they  mi^ht  accumulate  and  gather  together  into  few  hands, 
as  well  great  multitude  of  farms  as  great  plenty  of  cattle,  and  in  special  sheep — 
putting  such  lands  as  they  can  get  to  pasture  and  not  to  tillage,  whereby  they  have 
not  only  pulled  down  Churches  and  Towns,  and  enhanced  the  old  rates  of  the  rents 
of  the  possessions  of  this  Realm,  or  else  brought  it  to  such  excessive  fines  that  no 
poor  man  is  able  to  meddle  with  it;  but  have  also  raised  and  enhanced  the  prices  of 
all  manner  of  Com,  Cattle,  Wood,  Pigs,  Geese,  Hens,  Chickens,  Eggs  and  such 
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other,  almost  doable  above  the  prices  which  have  been  accustomed ;  by  reason  whereof 
a  marTellous  multitude  and  number  of  the  people  of  this  Realm  be  not  able  to  pro- 
vide meat,  drink  and  clothes,  necessary  for  themselves,  their  Wives  and  Children, 
but  be  so  discouraged  with  Misery  and  Poverty,  that  they  daily  fall  to  Theft,  Rob- 
bery and  other  Inconveniences,  or  pitifully  die  for  Hunger  or  Cold ;  and  as  it  it 
thought  by  the  king's  most  humble  and  loving  subjects  that  one  of  the  greatest  oc- 
casions that  moveth  and  provoketh  those  greedy  and  covetous  People  so  to  accu- 
mulate and  keep  in  their  hands  such  great  portions  and  parts  of  the  Grounds  and 
Lands  of  this  Realm  from  the  occupying  of  the  poor  Husbandmen,  and  so  to  use  it 
in  pastnre  and  not  in  tillage,  is  only  the  great  profit  that  cometh  of  sheep  which 
now  be  come  into  a  few  Persons'  hands  of  this  Realm  in  respect  of  the  whde  num- 
her  of  the  king's  subjects,  that  some  have  24,000,  some  20,000,  some  10,000,  some 
6,000,  some  5,000  and  some  more  and  some  less ;  by  the  which  a  good  Sheep  for 
victual  that  was  accustomed  to  be  sold  for  two  shillings  and  four  pence,  or  three 
shillings  at  the  most,  is  now  sold  for  six  shillings  or  five  shillings,  or  four  shillings 
at  the  least;  and  a  stone  of  clothing  wool  that  in  some  shires  of  this  Realm  was  ao- 
customed  to  be  sold  for  eighteen  pence  or  twenty  pence,  is  now  sold  for  four  shillings, 
or  three  shillings  four  pence  at  the  least;  and  in  some  countries  where  it  hath  been 
sold  for  two  shillings  four  penee  or  two  shillings  eight  pence,  or  three  shillings  at  the 
most,  it  is  now  sold  for  five  shillings  or  four  shillings  eight  pence  at  the  least,  and 
so  are  raised  in  every  part  of  this  Realm ;  which  things  thus  used  be  principally  to 
the  high  displeasure  of  Almighty  Grod,  to  the  Decay  of  the  Hospitality  of  this 
Reafan,  to  the  Diminishing  of  the  king's  people  and  to  the  let  of  the  cloth-making 
whereby  many  poor  people  have  been  accustomed  to  be  set  on  work;  and  in  conclu- 
sion, if  remedy  be  not  found  it  may  turn  to  the  uUer  destruaion  and  desolation  of 
this  Realm,  which  God  defend." 

This  statute  then  proceeds  to  enact  that  after  Michaehnas,  1535,  no  in- 
dlvidual  shall  keep  more  than  2,000  sheep ;  and  contains  a  great  variety 
of  provisions  in  a  string  of  sections  to  enforce  this  prohibition  by  the  for- 
feiture of  all  above  that  number  owned  by  one  person.  Far  from  pro- 
posing the  imitation  of  this  ancient  example,  one  must  regret  that  smce 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  defiance  of  its  provisions  and 
principles,  laws  have  been  imposed  upon  the  productive  interests  of  this 
country,  of  which  the  inevitable  results  must  be,  if  the  system  is  persisted 
in,  to  involve  the  mass  of  the  community  in  evils  similar  to  those  depict- 
ed with  so  much  force  in  this  preamble.  A  superabundant  currency 
suddenly  thrown  upon  a  scale  of  prices  solely  arranged  by  the  action  and 
re-action  of  the  great  principles  of  demand  and  supfdy,  enables  those  who 
control  this  currency,  by  selecting  particular  commodities  for  their  opera- 
tions, to  push  them  up  to  almost  any  rate  they  may  choose.  In  the  case  of 
a  new  and  sudden  supply  of  metallic  money  which  has  occurred  but  once 
in  modem  times,  the  consequences  in  a  single  country  are  described  in 
this  preamble;  but  they  were  not  less  appalling  in  the  other  producing 
countries  of  Europe  at  the  same  period :  for  gold  and  silver,  possessing 
universal  value,  always  tend,  by  flowing  from  the  dearer  to  the  cheaper 
countries,  to  produce  equalization  of  prices.  But  the  most  destructive 
efibrts  of  a  superabundance  of  currency  is  always  visited  upon  those 
countries  which  have  tolerate  da  factitious  and  local  measure  of  value.  In 
countries  where  the  currency  is  solely  metallic,  those  individuals  only 
can  exercise  the  oppressive  monopoly  which  the  command  of  money 
gives,  who  are  men  of  property — the  real  proprietors  or  honorfide  bor- 
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rowers  of  the  actual  results  of  accumulated  labor,  which  alone  constitutes 
capital.  Where  paper  currency  is  permitted  to  circulate  as  money, 
this  monopoly  may  be  exercised  with  equal  power  by  any  adventurer 
like  Dr.  Dyott,  who,  by  newspaper  pufiing  and  other  artifices  practised 
upon  a  credulous  community,  may  be  able  to  swindle  tlie  industrious  out 
of  their  hard  earnings  to  an  immense  amount — and  who,  in  his  turn, 
generally  becomes  the  prey  to  some  overgrown  capitalist  or  institution, 
by  whose  countenance  and  support  he  was  enabled  to  carry  on  his  high- 
handed impositions.  These  evils  are  aggravated  in  a  tenfold  degree 
when  a  few  individuals  are  permitted,  by  law,  to  manufacture  such  paper 
currency  to  any  amount  they  may  please,  wholly  freed  from  personal 
liability  or  responsibility.  In  this  cade,  should  the  monopolies  which  the 
command  of  currency  enables  them  to  impose,  turn  out  profitably,  they 
quietly  pocket  the  gains — should  they  prove  disastrous,  the  community 
must  bear  the  loss— for  no  individual  is  boimd  to  redeem  such  currency. 
This  system  affords,  therefore,  not  only  a  high  premium,  but  perfect 
indemnity  for  gambling  of  the  most  profligate  kind.  The  gains  become 
the  property  of  the  individual  managers  of  paper  currency — the  losses 
fall  upon  the  industrious  and  unprotected.  The  calamities  imposed  upon 
any  people  by  paper  currency  may  be  readily  understood  by  the  simple 
enunciation  of  these  principles,  had  this  country  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  exempted  from  their  sad  experience.  A  few  individuals  are  enabled 
to  realize  great  fortunes,  while  the  rest  of  the  community  are  empove- 
rished  in  a  corresponding  degpree.  The  rich  are  made  richer,  and  the 
poor  reduced  to  misery  and  degradation.  A  nation — which,  to  gratify  the 
short-sighted  cupidity  of  the  few,  authorizes  them  to  create  a  false  and 
fraudulent  measure  of  value,  for  their  own  profit,  and  which  profit  is 
enhanced  by  its  depreciation,  they  not  being  made  liable  for  its  redemp- 
tion— must  be  regarded  as  strangely  blind  to  its  highest  and  most  perma- 
nent interests.  In  the  article  on  the  "  Causes  of  Poverty,"  in  our  last 
May  Number,  we  endeavored  to  show  that  the  all-absorbing  evil  which 
now  threatens  to  overthrow  the  existing  state  of  things  in  England — 
pauperism— owes  its  origin  to  the  superabundance  of  currency,  and  not  to 
the  cause  to  which  it  has  generally  been  ascribed — the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries.  The  statute,  of  which  we  have  given  the  preamble, 
passed  several  years  before  this  dissolution,  and  affords  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  the  view  we  had  there  taken  of  this  subject 
Spain,  which  attempted  to  command  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  brought  by  her  subjects  from  the  New  World,  first  fek  the 
influence  of  the  superabundance  of  currency.  Her  extenave  cotton 
manufectures,  carried  on  in  Catalonia,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean—Barcelona having  been  the  original  seat  of  that  manufacture 
in  Europe — were  soon  destroyed  by  the  greater  cheapness  with  which 
the  similar  products  of  other  countries  could  be  afforded.  The  great 
woollen  manufiictures  of  Segovia  and  of  Seville  were  overthrown  in  the 
same  manner.     It  was  found  impossible  to  sustain  them  in  competition 
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with  the  cheaper  products  of  England  and  the  Netherlands.  That  a  self- 
governing  nation,  in  an  enlightened  age,  should  impose  laws  upon  itself 
for  the  express  purpose  of  reducing  the  bulk  of  its  people  to  the  condition 
of  those  of  Spain,  must  seem  marvellous  to  reflecting  men.  No  human 
passion  is  so  short-sighted  as  avarice.  From  the  wretched  needle-grinder, 
who,  for  a  few  additional  shillings  a  week,  seeks  an  employment  which 
destroys  him  in  three  or  four  years,  to  the  lordly  speculator  who  embarks 
in  gambling  enterprises,  which  jeopardize  his  own  comfort  and  the  per- 
manent wel&re  of  his  fiunily — the  votaries  of  this  grovelb'ng  passion  are 
equally  blind  to  the  future.  Whether  their  children  are  reduced  to  pau- 
perism and  the  lowest  condition  of  degradation,  seems  a  matter  of  pure 
indifference,  while  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  immediate  gratification. 

Oar  yiews  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  necessity  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  industry,  as  the  tariff  laws  have  been  plausibly  called, 
is  based,  are  stated  in  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  System  of  Bank- 
ing, somewhat  in  advance  of  the  period  of  time  when  the  protective 
policy  will  become  the  great  and  absorbing  topic  of  political  discussion 
throughout  the  country,  because  this  policy,  and  the  currency  which 
renders  it  essential,  had  the  same  origin,  and  are  in  fact  inseparable  por- 
tions of  the  same  scheme  of  Government,  through  which  it  was  intended 
to  pervert  the  doctrines  of  the  Constitution,  by  making  the  soil,  the  labor, 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  whole  people  tributary  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
a  privileged  few.     Those  who  may  be  disposed  to  trace  and  consider  the 
various  devices  concerted  to  consummate  this  grand  design,  will  be  able 
to  d^ermine  whether  it  was  not  intended  to  cheat  the  people  of  the 
United  States  out  of  the  equality  of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution, 
under  the  pretexts  of  encouraging  commerce  and  domestic  industry,  and 
to  make  them  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  paper  aristo- 
cracy, like  that  of  England,  whose  Grovemment  was  held  up  as  the  most 
perfect  system  the  world  ever  saw.     They  have  recently  adopted  the 
very  phraseology  of  the  English  aristocracy— calling  themselves  Con- 
servatives, and  stigmatizing  the  friends  of  popular  rights  as  Destructives. 
While  the  various  means  and  devices  for  bringing  about  this  result  were 
in  most  active  operation,  public  attention  was  mainly  directed  towards  the 
lawless  measures  of  the  belligerant  powers  of  Europe,  as  a  ready  expla- 
nation &r  the  fluctuations  of  property  and  the  disastrous  fidlures  which 
continually  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.     During  the  whole  of 
that  period,  the  manoeuvres  of  the  paper-money  managers  were  concealed 
in  impenetrable  secrecy.  .  No  returns  or  data  of  any  kind,  showing  the 
movement  of  currency,  excepting  such  as  are  afforded  by  the  effects  upon 
public  and  private  security,  were,  during  these  times  of  bank  domination, 
afforded  to  the  scrutiny  of  vulgar  impertinence.    Every  revulsion  which 
occurred  could  be  easily  ascribed  to  Jefferson  and  to  the  Jacobins. 
While  an  enormous  tax,  in  the  shape  of  interest  upon  fictitious  capital,  was 
leried  upon  the  productive  interests  of  the  country,  the  slightest  shock  of 
adverse  fortune  toppled  the  most  extensive  tran«action&    The  system 
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could  not  be  made  the  foimdatioii  for  an  equal,  secure,  and  profitable 
commerce,  during  that  period  of  its  glory,  any  more  than  it  has  recently 
proved  in  a  time  of  general  peace. 

At  the  period  when  the  original  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  expired  in  1811,  more  than  a  hundred  banks  had  been  chartered 
by  the  several  States.  Gradually,  the  whole  monetary  transactions  of 
the  community  had  become  centered  in  these  channels.  So  dependent 
upon  bank  facilities  had  the  merchants  in  the  principal  cities  become, 
under  the  prevailing  system  of  credit  for  duties  upon  imports,  which 
formed  the  principal — indeed,  almost  the  exclusive— revenue  for  the 
support  of  Gbvemment,  that  an  immediate  and  rigid  execution  of  the 
original  plan  of  Mr.  Jefferson  for  the  separation  of  public  money  from 
that  of  private  corporations  and  individuals,  and  &ithfully  guarding  it 
through  the  medium  of  responsible  public  officers,  to  be  expended  only 
in  pursuance  of  appropriations  made  by  law  in  obedience  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, could  hardly  have  been  enforced.  Twenty  years  practice  under 
the  reign  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  established  the  course  of 
business  throughout  the  country  too  firmly  to  admit  of  a  sudden  change, 
without  producing  consequences  which  any  popular  Gbvemment  would  be 
anxious  to  avoid.  To  obviate  many  inconveniences  which  might  be  appre- 
hended in  the  existing  state  of  public  affairs,  banks  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed as  depositories  of  the  public  money.  From  the  extent  of  their 
credit  on  the  occurrence  of  the  war  in  1812,  they  readily  took  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  loans  negotiated  to  meet  its  expenditures,  payments  being 
made  on  public  account  in  their  paper  currency. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  this  connection  between  the  Qovemment 
and  the  paper-money  power  proved  most  disastrous  to  the  public  &ith — at  a 
period,  too,  when  its  preservation  was  of  the  utmost  importance  The 
whole  resources  of  the  Public  Treasury,  at  a  time  of  unprecedented 
expenditure,  were  held  within  the  practical  control  of  these  institutions. 
Wlienever  diey  determined  that  puUic  creditors  should  be  paid  in  nothing 
but  depreciated  paper,  the  great  principle  of  the  Constitution,  that  only 
gold  and  silver  should  be  made  a  tender,  became  mere  waste  paper. 
By  making  these  banks  depositories,  the  Government  had  invested  them 
with  absolute  power  over  the  currency — and  this  arbitrary  power,  like 
most  irresponsible  authority,  had  unfortimately  been  exercised,  solely  for 
the  advantage  of  those  who  wielded  it 

The  course  taken  by  the  New  England  banks,  at  this  time,  added 
greatly  to  the  embarrassments  which  prevailed  in  other  quarters  of  the 
Union.  Little  foreign  commerce  being  carried  on  during  a  period  of 
war,  had  the  citizens  of  every  section  of  the  country  agreed  to  accept 
paper  currency,  however  depreciated,  as  money  for  the  purchase  of  com- 
modities and  the  payment  of  debts,  great  apparent  prosperity  might  have 
existed  for  the  time  being,  notwithstanding  the  banishment  of  specie. 
But  the  New  England  banks  prevented  the  country  from  fidling  into  the 
flattering  slumber  which  encourages  such  dreams.    Whether  they  main- 
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tained  specie  pa3rment8  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  opposition  to  the 
war,  or  from  a  due  sense  of  their  obligations,  we  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss— but  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the  rate  of  exchange  of 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent  in  &vor  of  New  England  throughout  ^e 
rest  of  the  Union,  kept  public  attention  alive  to  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  so  likely  to  be  disregarded — and  which,  in  fact,  was  denied 
by  many  leading  individuals  in  the  Middle  States — the  absolute  deprecia- 
tion of  their  paper  currency  to  that  extent.  It  also  revealed  the  important 
&ct,  which  has  since  been  so  little  considered — that  the  rate  of  exchange 
since  the  paper  systen(i  has  predominated,  between  the  differ^t  sections  of 
the  Union,  is  wholly  governed  by  the  local  expansion  of  paper  currency. 
Great  complaints  have  been  made  within  a  few  years  at  the  exorbitant 
rates  of  exchange.  Was  no  currency  recognized  in  mercantile  transac- 
tioDs  but  gold  and  silver,  the  rate  of  exchange  between  the  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  could  never  exceed  the  cost  of  transporting  specie^ 
ay,  at  the  utmost  one  or  two  per  cent.  But  in  consequence  of  the  variety 
of  conflicting  sectional  schemes  of  the  paper  money  managers  for  making 
profits  out  of  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  the  country,  the  merely  mak- 
ing collections  at  distant  points,  without  advancing  any  capital,  has  fre- 
quently varied  from  one  to  ten  per  cent  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
This  is  inevitable  from  the  discordant  values  of  the  same  denomination 
of  currency  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States.  A  nominal  dollar 
is  made  to  bear  every  possible  variety  of  actual  worth  in  the  various 
cities  compared  with  the  lawful  standard,  proportioned  to  the  scarcity  or 
profusion  of  paper  currency  in  those  places  professing  to  represent  specie. 
How  long  the  commercial  and  manu&cturing  interests  will  remain  so 
insaisible  to  that  true  and  permanent  security  resulting  only  from  a  solid 
and  equal  currency,  as  to  support  a  system  which  inflicts  upon  them  such 
enormous  and  unforseen  sacrifices,  the  future  only  can  dstermine. 

During  the  progress  of  war,  various  attempts  were  made  to  retrieve 
the  public  finances  from  their  deplorable  condition,  resulting  from  the 
fatal  connexion  between  Bank  and  State.  The  disease  had  become  so 
deeply  seated,  and  the  whole  system  so  corrupted  by  the  general  diflusion 
of  paper  throughout  all  the  channels  of  circulation,  that  direct  remedies 
were  not  thought  of  Palliatives  and  expedients  for  relief  in  the  homoe- 
opathic form  were  only  attempted.  A  bill  chartering  a  National  Bank 
passed  Congress,  but  received  the  veto  of  Mr.  Madison.  Peace  was 
afterwards  proclaimed  in  1815. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  event  was  greatly  to  aggravate  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  difficulties  of  the  country.  Paper  having  become  the 
universal  medium  of  all  public  and  private  transactions  south  of  New  Eng- 
land, metallic  currency  was  not  required  for  circulation,  and  was  bought 
up  at  exorbitant  nominal  rates  for  exportation.  The  vast  profusion  ^f 
bank  currency  had  inflated  prices  to  such  enormous  rates  that  the  nominal 
profits  realiz»l  by  the  merchants  were  unprecedented.  But  the  great 
imports  of  foreign  merchants  were  introduced  into  the  country  in  direct 
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violation  of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  taxes 
on  imports  shall  be  equal  throughout  the  United  States.  A  cargo 
brought  into  Boston  was  required  to  pay  upon  similar  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, thirty  per  cent,  more  actual  duty  than  in  some  of  the  Southern 
ports.  Such  flagrant  injustice  could  not  long  be  sustained  among  a  people 
where  any  shadow  or  pretence  of  honesty  and  good  faith  was  preserved. 

When  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  chartered,  not  the 
slightest  discordance  existed  in  our  public  currency.  A  nominal  dollar 
possessed  the  same  actual  value  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia.  The 
necessity  for  its  charter  was  argued  upon  grounds  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  now  assumed  as  the  strongest  reason  for  sustaining  private  spe- 
culations with  the  public  money.  ThoSe  who  have  been  deluded  by  the 
recait  declamations  against  the  Union  of  the  Purse  and  Sword,  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  charter  of  the  bank  was  carried  in  spite  of  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  Washington,  upon  the  express  ground  of  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  influence  of  the  Executive.  Hamilton  and 
the  Philadelphia  paper  currency  school  th^  regarded  the  Execu- 
tive, with  only  the  responsible  Treasury  recognized  by  the  Constitution, 
under  the  strict  supervision  of  Congress  at  his  command,  as  the  weak 
point  of  the  Government.  For  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  Execu- 
tive power,  a  body  irresponsible  to  Congress  was  created,  and  invested 
"  with  absolute  control  of  the  national  resources,  in  the  manner  we  have 
described.  The  present  disciples  of  Hamilton  are  now  importunate  for 
a  National  Bank;  mainly,  for  the  professed  purpose  of  limiting  the 
influence  and  patronage  of  the  Executive  1  if  a  baiUc  cannot  be  obtained, 
they  are  anxious  to  compel  the  Executive  to  elect  State  banks,  who  shall 
be  empowered  to  use  the  public  money  for  their  own  profit,  in  order  to 
lessen  th«  corruption  of  the  Government  1 

The  operation  of  national  banks  and  those  chartered  by  the  States^ 
managed  according  to  the  Philadelphia  system,  have  fully  realized  the 
most  sanguine  expectation  of  their  ^supporters  in  either  respect  They 
have  practically  subverted  that  political  equality  which  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal design  of  the  Constitution  to  preserve.  To  such  an  extent  had  the 
paper  m^ney  power-  obtained  the  ascendancy,  that,  though  Congress  re- 
fused in  1811  to  r%charter  the  bank,  because  its  privileges  were  an 
unconstitutional  usurpation,  in  1816,  the  same  body  was  compelled  to 
create  a  similar  bank  to  carry  on  the  Government 

We  AbH  endeavor,  hereafter,  to  explain  the  organization  of  this  bank, 
and  to  show  its  management  in  regulating  the  currency,  in  view  of  the 
principle  taught  by  the  highest  authority — "Bpiheir  fruits  you  shall 
know  themy 
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POUTICAL  PORTRAITS  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 

NO.  xm. 


(  Wiik  a  Portraii  engrmved  on  SUil) 


WILLIAM   LSeOlTT. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  month  a  profmiud  impressioii  was  pro- 
duced on  the  public  mind  by  the  untimely  death  of  William  Leggett, 
almost  at  the  very  moment  of  his  a^^intment  to  a  diplom$dc  situation 
in  a  foreig;n  country,  where  his  friends  had  fondly  hoped  that  the  influr 
^iceof  a  genial  climate  might  have  had  th£  effect  of  long  preserving  an 
invaluable  life  for  his  country — a  life  that  had  too  surely  become  ^dan* 
gered  by  a  self-martyting  advocacy  of  the  imiversal,  practical,  applica- 
tion of  die  broad  uncorrupted  principles  of  Democracy  in  every  measure 
of  legislation,  the  most  ardent,  the  most  unflinching,  the  most  able,  add 
the  most  successful,  ever  pursued  by  a  journalist  in  our  country. 

The  following  biographical  sketch,  though  it  will  be  perused  with 
heightened  interest  since  the  melancholy  occurrence  of  his  death,  has 
not  been  occasioned  by  that  sad  event,  but  had,  in  &ct,  been  prepared  as 
the  highest  tribute  in  our  power  to  the  integrity  and  genius  which,  in  his 
case,  had  been  so  signally  exerted  in  the  promodon  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  political  economy  embraced  in  the  creed  of  American  Demo- 
cracy ;  and  it  has  been  for  some  timd  awaiting  only  the  opportunity  ct 
obtaining  from  the  artist  a  satis&ctory  portrait  of  its  subject,  with 
the  ^pencil"  as  well  as  the  "pen,"  to  appear  in  this  s«ies  of  "  Polit- 
ical Portraits.  **  The  sulijects  of  the  former  numbers  of  .the  series 
have  in  general  been  selected  from  the  individuals  elevated,  %'  a 
long  course  of  distinguished  public  service,  to  such  conspicuous  official 
eminence,  as  served,  at  the  same  time,  naturally  to  attract  the  public  in- 
terest to  their  personal  biogmphical  dcetches — especially  of  the  pafty  of^ 
which  their  position  has  proved  them  to  be  the  recognized  chieft  and 
fevorites — and  so  &r  to  identify  them  with  the  history  of  principles  and 
of  parties,  as  to  add  a  more  generaljfalue  to  the  narratives  «f  their  lives, 
than  the  mere  private  interest  of  individual  biography.  In  the  casi  of 
Mr.  Leggett,  although  unknown  to  the  <^Kq^ry  at  lacge  by  any  such 
official  passport  to  distinction, — ^his  name  probabl|r  being  imfiuniliar  ,to 
most  of  our  readen  in  sections  of  the  Union  remste  from  that  which  has 
been  the  scaie  of  his  public  life — ^yet  the  latter  title  to  eminence,  namely, 
an  intixnale  and  interesting  connection  with  the  hislMry  of  principles  and 
parties,  Mr.  Leg^etlfs  nam^  possesses  in  a  degree  eqcndled  perhiqitby  no 
othor  that  couU  be  selected  at  the  present  fime.  This  narrative 
"id  his  lilb— 4nore  brief  and  gqi^ial  in  its  outline  Aan,  in  common 
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with  Ilia  irameroas  friends,  we  could  have  desired — is  from  the  pen  of  an 
intimate  firiend,  well  competent  to  estimate  rightly  the  rare  worth,  moral  ^ 
and  intellectual,  of  snch  a  character,  and  is  now  published  with  the 
slight  alteration  of  phraseology  rendered  necessary  by  his  death. 


The  subject  of  this  memoir,  as  a  journalist,  was  one  who  did  much  to 
exak  the  character  of  the  profession  he  had  chosen.  During  a  brief  and 
brilliant  career,  Mr.  Leggett,  as  the  editor  of  a  daily  print,  acquired 
a  strong  hold  on  the  minds  of  men,  gave  a  direction  to  their  discussions 
and  opinions,  and  won  a  reputation  such  as  few  are  permitted  to  enjoy. 

The  class  of  men  who  figure  in  this  country  as  the  ecmductors  of 
newspapers,  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  in  high  esteem  with  the  commt^ 
nity.     It  is  true  that  they  are  courted  by  some  and  dreaded  by  others, — 
courted  by  those  who  are  fond  of  praise,  and  dreaded  by  those  who  axe 
sensitive  to  animadver8ion,^-court^  by  those  who  would  use  them  as  the 
instruments  of  their  own  purposes,  and  dreaded  by  those  whose  plans 
may  suffer  from  their  opposition;  but,  after  all,  the  general  feeling  with 
which  the  men  of  this  vocation  are  regarded,  is  by  no  means  fiivorable:. 
Contempt  is  too  harsh  a  name  for  it,  perhaps,  but  it  is  ftir  below  respect 
Nor  does  this  arise  so  much  frsm  the  insincerity  or  the  ftivolousness  of 
their  commendation  or  their  dispraise,  in  the  thousand  opinions  they  ex- 
press in  matters  of  art,  science,  or  taste,— concerning  all  which  the 
writers  of  the  newspaper  press  are  expected  to  say  something,  and  con- 
eeming  many  of  which  they  cannot  know  much, — as  from  the  &ct,that, 
professing  as  they  do  one  of  the  noblest  of  sciences,  that  of  politics — iD 
other  words,  the  science  of  legislation  and  government — they,  too,  often 
profess  it  in  a  narrow,  ignorant,  and  ignoble  spirit     Every  journalist  is  a 
politician,  of  course ;  but  in  how  many  instances  does  he  aspire  to  nx^ 
higher  office  than  that  of  an  ingenious  and  dexterous  partisan!     He 
does  not  look  at  political  doctrines  and  public  measures  in  a  large  and 
*  comprehensive  point  of  view,  weighing  impartially  their  ultimate  good 
)  or  evil,  but  addicts  himself  to  considerations  of  temporary  expediency. 
\    He  inquires,  not  what  is  right,  just,  and  true,  at  all  thnes,  but  what  petty 
"^  shift  will  serve  his  present  purpose.     He  makes  politics  an  art  rather  thaii 
a  science — a  matter  of  finesse  rather  than  of  philosophy.     He  inflames 
prejudices  which  he  knows  to  be  groundless,  because  he  thinks  them 
coovenient    He  detracts  from  the  personal  merits  of  men  whom  he  knows 
to  be  most  worthy.     He  cpndemns  in  the  other  party  what  he  is  ready  to 
allow  in  his  own.     In  short,  he  considers  his  party  as  a  set  of  men  who 
are  to  be  kept  in  office  if  they  are  already  in,  or  placed  in  office  if  thej 
are  not,  instead  of  making  it  to  consist  in  the  support  of  certain  doctrmes 
and  measures  which  are  to  be  recommended  to  the  people  by  reason  and 
argument,  by  showing  their  beneficial  effects,  and  the  evils  of  opposite 
doctrines  and  different  measures.     We  do  not;  by  any  means,  intend  to 
say  that  all  the  elass  of  newspaper  editos  answer  the  description  we  havs 
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given,  but  we  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  resemUancd  which  m 
many  of  them  bear  to  it  is  the  cause  of  the  comparative  diflcespcct  into 
which  their  profession  has  Mien. 

Yet  the  vocation  of  a  newspaper  editor  is  a  usef'il,  an  indispensable, 
and,  if  rightly  exercised,  a  noble  vocation.  It  possesses  this  essential 
element  of  dignity,  that  they  who  are  engaged  in  it  are  occupied  with 
questions  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  We 
cannot  see,  for  our  part,  why  it  should  not  attract  men  of  the  finest  talenta 
and  the  most  exalted  virtue.  Why  should  not  the  discussions  of  the  daily 
press  demand  as  strong  reasoning  powers,  as  large  and  comprehensive 
ideas,  as  profotmd  an  accpiaintance  vnth  the  principles  of  legislation  and 
government,  an  eloquence  as  commanding,  and  a  style  of  argument  as 
manly  and  elevated,  as  the  debates  of  the  Senate  of  our  Republic  ?  It  is 
the  province  of  the  press  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  political  leader.  Il 
is  the  duty  of  the  journalist  to  assist  in  forming  and  propagating  the 
opinions  by  which  the  political  leader  must  submit  to  be  tried ;  he  is  one 
of  the  speakers  of  that  great  constituency  to  which  the  public  agent  is 
responsible.  Instead  of  following  the  chief  of  a  party  he  should  walk 
by  his  side. 

It  is  because  they  neglect  the  philosophy  of  politics,  because  they  fiir- 
aake  the  true  for  the  plausible,  that  so  many  persons  of  fine  endowments 
disappoint  the  expectations  that  are  formed  of  them  when  they  become 
conductors  of  the  newspaper  press.  Their  profession,  with  its  muhifii- 
rious  topics,  tempts  them  to  a  sort  of  dissipation  of  their  intellectual 
strengtL  They  find  it  easier  to  assume  a  position  to  be  true,  and  to  show 
some  ingenuity  in  speciously  defending  it,  than  honestly  to  investigate  ks 
truth.  It  is  easier,  they  find,  to  carry  on  the  warfare  of  personal  politics 
than  that  of  political  principles;  it  is  easier  to  call  names  than  to  argue; 
it  is  easier  to  declaim  than  to  think,  and  sometimes,  for  the  moment, 
teems  to  answer  the  purpose  nearly  as  well 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Leggett's  reputation  lies  in  his  having  slighted  these 
temptations,  and  addre^ed  himself  strenuously  to  the  true  duties  of  a  « 
political  editor.    He  boldly  and  invariably  brought  public  measures  to  aV 
rigid  comparison  with  first  principles.    He  scouted  the  specious  doctrine 
of  expediency,  which  leads  to  so  many  abuses,  and  sanctions  so  many  • 
departures  from  a  consistent  and  conscientious  course  of  conduct     He 
would  not  tolerate  any  of  the  pretexts  by  which  the  timid  and  selfish 
excuse  themselves  from  carrying  an  admitted  principle  into  practiee.    He 
mquired  only  what  was  true,  and  what  was  rigl^ ;  what  was  true  he 
held  should  be  declared  without  reservation,  and  what  was  right  should 
be  done,  without  regard  to  consequences. 

Besides  their  sincerity  and  directness,  his  political  discussicms  were 
recommended  by  other  qualities.     Mr.  Leggett  possessed  many  fortunate 
endowments  for  controversy, — vigorous  reasoning  fisu^ulties,  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  dependencies  and  connections  of  his  argument,  a  perspicu-  / 
008  and  forcible  style,  great  fertility  of  illustration,  an  extreme  teoaciTf 
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of  purpose,  and  an  ardor  of  mind,  never  chilled,  but  rather  kindled,  by 
the  roost  formidable  opposition.  An  earnest  and  manly  eloquence  gave 
an  interest  to  every  thing  he  wrote.  The  reader  found  himself  seized 
and  carried  forward  by  something  of  the  same  warlike  enthusiasm  which 
courageous  and  high-spirited  men  may  be  supposed  to  feel  in  the  heat  of 
battle. 

William  Leggett  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  hia 
parents  yet  live,  in  a  green  and  venerable  old  age.  After  passing  through 
a  course  of  preliminary  studies,  he  was  sent,  while  yet  very  young,  ta 
Georgetown  College,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  During  his  stay  ait 
this  institution  he  mastered  the  prescribed  studies  with  such  ease  that  they 
seemed  rather  a  pastime  than  a  task.  He  did  not,  however,  remain  lomg 
enough  to  take  a  degree ;  his  &ther  meeting  with  ill  success  in  business, 
and  finding  himself  no  longer  able  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  college 
education  for  his  son,  he  was  withdrawn.  In  1819  he  accompanied  his 
&ther  and  the  rest  of  the  family  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  of  which  they 
were  among  the  early  settlers.  In  the  fertile  and  beautiful  region  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Wabash,  the  rich  prairies  of  which  were 
then  first  turned  by  the  plough, — among  emigrants  from  Kentucky  and 
Western  Virginia,  he  gathered  that  knowledge  of  western  life  and  man- 
ners, of  which  he  afterwards  made  so  good  a  use  in  his  story  of  "  The 
Rifle." 

In  1822  he  returned  to  the  Atlantic  States,  having  been  appointed  a 
midshipman  in  the  United  States  Navy.  He  was  constitutionally  fond 
of  adventure,  and  fearless  of  danger,  and  it  may  naturally  be  supposed 
that  the  life  on  which  he  now  entered  was  well  suited  to  his  tempera- 
ment and  disposition.  It  was  his  misfortune,  however,  to  serve  under  a 
commander  of  harsh  temper  and  imperious  manners,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  give  capricious  orders  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  seeing  himself 
obejred,  and  who,  observing  signs  of  impatience  at  his  behaviour  in  the 
young  midshipman,  delighted  in  tormenting  him  with  those  severities 
which  the  discipline  of  a  vessel  of  war  permits ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
he  even  confined  himself  witUn  that  limit  The  arbitrary  and  cruel 
conduct  of  this  commander  led  to  Mr.  Leggett's  retirement  from  the  navy 
in  1826,  under  circumstances,  however,  which  reflected  upon  him  no 
dishonor. 

The  vexations  to  which  he  was  siAjected  during  the  period  that  he  was 
in  the  naval  service,  undoubtedly  had  great  influence  on  his  future  cha- 
racter. There  are  some  miods  which  despotism  crushes  and  breaks; 
stronger  natures  find  in  it  a  discipline  from  which  they  gain  new  hardi- 
hood and  energy.  The  oppressions  suffered  by  Schiller  from  the  Duke 
of  Wurtemburg  exaked  his  dislike  of  tyranny  and  his  love  of  freedom 
to  the  fierceness  of  a  passion.  The  hatred  which  Mr.  Leggett  has  shown 
to  tyranny,  in  all  its  forms,  was  rendered  the  more  inl^tise  by  his  having 
tasted  its  bitterness. 

While  Mr.  Leggett  was  in  the  navy  he  amused  himself  with  occasion- 
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ally  writing  verses.  These  he  collected  shortly  after  he  left  the  service 
and  published  in  a  Tolume  entitled  "  Leisure  Hours  at  Sea."  They  are 
the  experiments  of  a  very  young  man,  possessed  of  vigorous  intellectual 
faculties,  but  who  had  not  yet  discovered  the  province  in  which  they 
might  be  exerted  to  most  effect  They  contain,  however,  a  few  pieces  of 
much  beauty,  some  of  which,  preserved  in  selections,  and  republished, 
ftoxa  time  to  time,  in  miscellanies  of  light  literature,  are  still  read  and 
admired.  About  this  time  he  wrote  for  the  Atlantic  Souvenir,  one  of  ^ 
the  ornamental  annuals  which  has  since  become  so  numerous,  the  tale, 
already-mentioned,  entitled  "  The  Rifle,"  which  attracted  much  attention 
on  account  of  the  spirit  and  truth  of  its  sketches  of  the  manners  and 
dialect  of  the  western  settlements.  The  success  of  this  tale  led  to  tho 
publication  of  others,  which,  though  evidently  dashed  off  in  haste, 
showed  so  much  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  the  narrative,  so  much 
observation  of  life  and  character,  and  so  much  power  of  representing 
actions  and  events  vividly  to  the  imagination,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  - 
eminence  he  might  have  attained  as  a  novelist,  had  he  chosen  to  addict ' 
himself  to  the  composition  of  fictitious  narrative.  Some  of  his  tales  were 
sea  stories,  and  these  perhaps  are  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  his 
powers.  They  were  collected  and  published  with  the  title  of  "  Tales  by 
a  Country  Schoolmaster." 

In  1828  he  married,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  established, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  weekly  literary  periodical,  entitled  "  The 
Critic,"  which,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  was  discontinued.  In  this  work, 
the  reviews,  the  notices  of  the  drama  and  the  arts,  the  essays,  the  tales, 
the  biographical  sketches, — all  the  contents,  in  short,  with  the  exception 
of  half  a  dozen  pages  of  verse, — were  written  by  himself,  an  extraordi- 
nary instance  of  literary  mdustry  and  fertility.  In  this  work,  too,  might 
be  perceived  the  dawnings  of  that  fervid  and  eloquent  style  of  discussion 
which  afterwards,  transferred  to  subjects  in  which  he  took  a  deeper  inte- 
rest, was  wielded  with  such  vast  power  and  effect. 

Two  or  three  months  after  the  discontinuance  of  "  The  Critic,"  Mr. 
Leggett,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1829,  became  one  of  the  edHors  of 
the  Evening  Post  That  journal  was  then  contending  lor  the  freedom  of 
trade  in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  assailing  the  protective 
system,  or  as  it  was  called,  the  American  System,  with  arguments,  the  force  ^ 
of  which  is  now  genemlly  acknowledged.  In  this  discussion  Mr.  Leg- 
gett soon  engaged  with  much  zeal,  as  well  as  in  the  question  of  internal 
improvements,  in  regard  to  which  the  Evening  Post  took  the  side  of  a 
rigid  construction  of  the  powers  granted  by  the  ConHitution  to  the  Fede- 
ral Government.  Finally  arose  the  great  question  of  renewing  the  char- 
ter of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  In  the  tug  for  life  which  that 
powerful  instituti<m,  year  after  year,  maintained  with  the  Administration 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Evening  Post  was  its  active  and  sleep-^ 
less  enemy;  and  when  the  orators  and  presses  of  the  Whig  party,  in  alli- 
ance with  the  bank,  had  succeeded  in  raising  a  groimdless  panic,  a  blind    ^ 
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enthusiasm  of  terror,  which  brought  over  to  their  side  the  mercantile 
community,  that  journal,  though  principally  depending  on  the  mercantile 
class  for  its  support,  only  fought  the  battle  with  the  greater  ardor,  con- 
tended the  more  zealously  against  the  necessity  and  utility  of  a  national 
bank,  and  denounced  the  more  indignantly  the  foul  practices  to  which  it 
resorted  to  preserve  its  existence. 
J  He  was,  at  length,  in  June,  1834,  by  the  departure  of  his  associate,  Mr- 
Bryant,  for  Europe,  left  sole  editor  of  the  Evening  Post  He  now  ap- 
plied himself  with  new  spirit  and  diligence  to  the  conduct  of  that  joumaL 
The  quarrel  between  the  friends  and  adversaries  of  a  national  bank  was 
then  at  its  greatest  pitch  of  exacerbation.  The  controversy  was  hotly 
kept  up  through  the  summer,  and  the  autumnal  elections  of  that  year, 
like  those  of  the  spring,  were  contested  with  a  zeal  which  almost  rose  to 
fury,  and  some  disorders  took  place  at  the  polls.  Meantime  the  Even- 
ing Post,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Leggett,  stood  forth  as  the  stem  cham- 
pion of  public  order ;  attacked  the  delusion  to  which  the  opulent  classes 
had  yielded,  and  vindicated  the  right  of  the  laboring  man  to  his  indepen- 
dent, unbiassed  vote,  a  right  which  then  began  to  be  questioned  by  the 
employers  of  the  Whig  party.  Day  after  day  eloquent  discussions 
of  the  highest  political  questions,  in  which  the  noblest  principles  of  right 
and  of  morals  were  kept  in  view,  proceeded  from  his  pen,  and  were  read 
with  interest  by  multitudes.  The  Democratic  party  remained  mastera  of 
the  field  in  the  city,  and  throughout  the  State,  and  the  friends  of  the  bank, 
after  this  desperate  and  fruitless  struggle,  seemed  to  abandon  all  further 
hope  of  renewing  its  charter. 

In  the  controversy  concerning  the  utility  of  this  institution,  and  its  com- 
patibility with  the  rights  of  the  people,  Mr.  Leggett  was  led  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  incorporation  of  companies  by  the  State  legislatures 
for  the  purpose  of  banking.  He  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
business  of  banking  ought  to  be  permitted  to  every  man  in  the  community 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions  that  every  other  occupation  is  per- 
mitted. He  maintained  that  ipecial  charters  for  business  purposes  are 
an  invasion  of  the  equal  rights  of  the  people,  inasmuch  as  they  create  a 
class  of  men  distinguished  from  the  mass  by  peculiar  rights,  powers,  and 

*  prerogatives.  He  held  that  they  are  as  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
commerce  as  they  are  hurtful  to  liberty.  These  views  he  unfolded  and 
enforced  in  his  journal  with  remarkable  boldness,  and  great  breadth  of 
argument  and  illustration,  contending  for  the  divorce  of  Bank  and  State 
as  completely  in  the  State  governments  as  in  the  Federal,  and  maintaining 
that  each  should  conduct  its  concerns  without  intermeddling  in  the  busi- 
ness of  banking.  These  views,  sound  as  they  are,  and  deducible  from 
the  strictest  premises,  both  of  political  economy  and  of  civil  liberty,  were 

.derided,  at  the  time,  in  all  the  Whig,  and  many  of  the  Democratic 
papers,  as  the  dreams  of  a  visionary. 

/     They  gave  occasion,  however,  to  a  great  division  in  the  party  bearing 
^  the  name  of  Democratic,  not  only  in  the  State  of  It^siruyYadc^^^t^in 
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wmnj  other  parts  of  the  Union.  The  Democrats  of  stricter  notions,  the 
friends  of  reform,  and  the  mass  of  the  young  men,  espoused  with  zeal 
the  doctrines  maintained  by  Mr.  Leggett  On  the  other  side  were  arrayed 
the  men  who  were  attached  by  personal  interest  to  the  existing  system  of 
banking,  the  timid,  who  dread  innovation  because  they  cannot  foresee  all 
its  consequences,  and  the  friends  of  whatever  is  established,  who  dread 
innovation  because  it  disturbs  their  customary  ideas.  The  Democratic 
party  in  the  State  of  New  York,  long  in  the  ascendency,  had  become 
full  of  men  who  found  it  for  their  interest  to  keep  with  the  majority,  who 
had  the  art  to  persuade  it  to  their  purposes,  who  stood  stiffly  in  defence  of 
their  cherished  monopolies,  and^  intimated  that  if  the  party  chose  to  be- 
come too  democratic — ultrordemocraiie,  the  phrase  was — in  its  doctrines 
and  measures,  it  must  prepare  itself  for  the  desertion  of  its  adherents  and 
its  own  downfaL  Great  was  the  fermentation  of  opinions,  fierce  the 
strife  between  the  friends  of  the  old  sj^stem  and  its  assailants,  and  great 
the  officiousness  and  anxiety  of  those  who  desired  to  pursue  a  middle 
course,  to  compromise,  to  reconcile,  and,  as  they  said,  <<  to  keep  the  party 
together."  The  result  is  now  before  the  public.  The  t>pinions  put  forth) 
by  Mr.  Leggett,  visionary  and  impracticable  as  they  were  then  deemed,  ] 
have  since  been  in  part  adopted  by  the  whole  community,  and  now  form  1 
a  portion  of  received  political  truths.  The  position,  that  banking  ought] 
not  to  be  a  monopoly,  is  almost  universally  admitted,  and  the  general  [ 
hanking  laws  passed  in  several  of  the  States,  those  faalf-fiu^ed  and  equivo- 
cating measures,  are  an  expressive  homage  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
first  proclaimed  with  so  much  boldness  by  Mr.  Leggett,  and  so  long 
maintained  by  him  singly  against  the  fiercest  oppositicm. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disputes  sprung  up  a  new  subject  of  controversy. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  disorders  which  took  place  at  the  popular 
elections  in  New  York.  The  encouragement  which  these  riotous  and  / 
violent  proceedings  received  from  those  who  are  sometimes  styled  the  bet- 
ter part  of  the  community,  led  to  their  repetition  on  other  occasions.  In 
the  year  1835  the  question  of  slavery  began  to  be  agitated  with  nmch 
zeal  by  the  friends  of  abolition  in  New  York  and  other  parts  of  the 
Northern  States.  A  mob  in  New  York,  instigated  by  certain  of  the 
public  journals,  interrupted  and  broke  up  their  meetings,  silenced  the 
public  lecturers,  attacked  their  very  houses,  and  obliged  them  to  fiee  for 
their  lives.  The  Evening  Post  instantly  raised  its  voice  against  these 
«ruel  and  cowardly  enormities,  denounced  their  instigators,  condemned 
the  apathy  of  the  civil  magistrates,  who  neglected  to  put  them  down  by 
the  most  prompt  and  strong  measures,  and  being  determined  to  give  them 
the  liberty  of  discussion  which  they  claimed,  opened  its  columns  to  their 
renionatrances  against  violence,  and  even  to  their  attacks  on  slavery. 
Btill  further,  to  carry  its  defiance  of  lawless  force,  and  to  vkadicate  the 
right  of  discussion,  it  engaged  with  great  ardor  in  the  controversy  re- 
specting the  lawfuhiess  of  slavery,  which  was  controverted  in  some  of 
the  most  eloquent  articles  that  ever  proceeded  from  Mr.  Leggett's  pen. 
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The  champi(Mi8  of  disorder  were  awed  aiid  confounded  by  this  boldness ; 
they  muttered  some  idle  threats;  they  loaded  the  journal  and  its  editor 
with  obloquy ;  but  beyond  threats  and  obloquy  they  did  not  venture  to 
proceed. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  Mr,  Leggett's  impetuous  and  uncom* 
promising  abhorrence  of  lawless  violence,  and  of  any  attempt  to  impose 
the  slightest  restraint  upon  the  widest  and  boldest  freedom  of  discussioi^ 
thus  led  him,  a  certain  extent,  in  a  direction  much  deprecated  for  its  india^ 
cretion,  by  most  of  his  friends,  he  never  treated  the  subject  in  any  other 
than  an  abstract  point  of  view;  while  his  opinions  in  relation  to  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government,  over  the  institution  of  slavery,  have  always 
been  those  naturally  belonging  to  the  political  school  of  State-Rights 
Democracy,  of  which  he  was  so  powerful  and  devoted  a  champion. 

In  October,  1835,  Mr.  Leggett  was  overtaken  by  a  severe  and  danger* 
0U8  illness^  occasioned  by  the  intensity  of  bis  labors  as  a  public  writer. 
He  recovered  at  length,  after  a  relapse  still  more  dangerous  than  the 
original  attack ;  but  it  was  not  until  a  year  had  elapsed  that  he  was  aUe 
to  join  his  associate,  then  returned  from  a  residence  abroad,  in  contending^ 
for  the  entire  separation  of  banking  and  politics,  both  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  government  of  the  States.  He  continued,  however, 
but  a  short  time  longer  connected  with  the  Evening  Post.  In  December, 
1836,  he  withdrew  from  that  journal,  and  established  a  weekly  political 
and  literary  paper,  entitled  "  The  Plain  Dealer,"  in  which  he  resumed, 
with  all  his  former  boldness  and  vigor,  the  discusuon  of  the  great  questions 
which  had  occupied  him  befixe  his  iUness.  It  soon  obtained  a  large  and 
increasing  circulation ;  but  at  the  end  of  ten  months,  in  consequence  of 
the  &ilure  of  its  publishers,  was  discontinued.  Its  editor,  however,  had 
the  satis&ction  of  perceiving,  from  the  interest  taken  in  his  periodical, 
and  the  general  regret  which  was  expressed  when  it  ceased  to  appear, 
that  he  could  address  the  understandings  of  his  countrymen  with  more 
effect  than  others  could  address  their  prejudices^  and  that  it  is  a  gross 
error  to  suppose  that  the  full,  able,  and  independent  examination  of  mat* 
ters  relating  to  public  policy  is  not  to  their  taste. 

^  For  more  than  a  year  past  Mr.  Leggett  was  not  engaged  in  any  of  the 
public  controversies  of  the  time,  his  health  being  too  precarious  and  eaor 
feebled  to  admit  of  much  exertion.  He  latterly  resided  at  New  Rochelle, 
about  nineteen  miles  from  New  York,  a  charming  i^  on  the  Long 
Island  Sound,  the  shcnres  of  which,  in  £gbt  of  his  dwelling,  are  beauti* 
fully  indented  with  coves,  and  the  waters  gemmed  with  woody  islet& 

At  the  election  of  last  November,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Mr.  Leg- 
get  came  very  near  receiving  the  Democratic  nomination  on  the  Con- 
gressional ticket;  having  lost  it,  in  favor  of  the  present  mayor  of  the  city, 
Mr.  Varian,  after  a  protracted  ballotii^  in  the  general  nominating  com- 
mittee, only  from  a  vague  anxiety  that  prevailed  on  the  occasion,  that  his 
uncompromi^g  and '^impracticable '^boldnesB,  in  the  advocacy  of  his 
opinions,  without  regard  to  the  temporary  expefences  of  time  and  pkute^ 
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(with  particular  reference  to  the  question  of  slayery )  might  make  his 
election  to  the  floor  of  Congress,  liable  to  misapprehension  by  our  southern 
neighbors,  and  injudicious  at  the  actual  delicate  crisis  of  afj&irs,  notwith- 
standing the  general  acknowledgment  of  his  signal  merits  and  claim& 

An  attempt  has  also  recently  been  made  to  revive  *'  The  Plain  Dealer," 
the  discontinuance  of  which  was  regarded  as  a  serious  public  loss.  It 
was  temporarily  abandoned  solely  on  account  of  Mr.  Leggett's  impaired 
health,  which  ro^idered  it  impoenble  for  him  to  undertake  its  editorial 
charge. 

Mr.  Leggett's  success  in  acquiring  a  high  reputation  and  great  power 
over  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  has  shown  that  the  walk  of  the 
journalist  is  not  unworthy  of  the  choice  of  minds  governed  by  an  honor- 
able  ambition.  The  man  of  clear  reason,  a  richly  furnished  mind,  ele- 
vated principles,  and  an  eloquence  which  can  stir  men's  hearts  vnthin 
them,  should  not  disdain  a  vocation  in  which  these  qualities  can  be  ren* 
dered  so  useful,^  and,  as  the  example  we  are  now  contemplating  has 
shown,  so  productive  of  &me.  The  influence  of  the  journalist  is  even 
greater  thaji  that  of  the  orator,  inasmuch  as  it  is  constant  and  perpe- 
tual, at  the  same  time  that  it  is  more  widely  difllused — ^he  is  the  daily 
counsellor  of  his  reader,  and  of  thousands  of  readers.  Mr.  Leggett's 
example  has  shown  how  much  he  can  efiect  in  propagating  salutary 
truths,  exploding  hurtful  errors,  resisting  selflsh  and  dangerous  schemes, 
and  hastening  necessary  reforms. 

In  the  midst  of  the  proud  and  bright  hopes  inspired  by  his  character 
and  career — ^while  the  vast  success  of  that  purity  and  sternness  of  prin- 
cipb  which  he  had  espoused  in  advance,  and  advocated  with  such  single- 
hearted  and  disinterested  energy,  was  infusing  new  strength  and  power 
into  the  great  party  of  American  Democracy,  giving  to  its  cause  a 
resistless  armament  of  truth  and  righteousness  which  carried  it  from  vic- 
tory to  victory  in  the  most  momentous  crisis  of  its  history,  and  animat- 
ing it  for  new  conflicts  in  the  keenest  warfiure  of  principles  our  country 
has  ever  known ; — ^honored  in  a  rare  degree  with  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  party  professing  the  principles  which  that  war&re  and  that 
success  had  thus  signally  tested  and  sustained ;  in  the  midst  of  all  this— 
perhaps  the  most  gratifying  homage  ever  won  by  a  public  writer — ^was 
Leggett  himself  suddenly  called  from  the  scene  of  all  mortal  honors  and 
interests.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  New  Rochelle  at  9  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  29th  of  May  last,  from  one  of  the 
severe  attacks  of  bilious  colic,  by  which  his  valuable  life  had  been  fre- 
quently endangered  for  years  past  The  following  article  from  the 
same  pen  that  traced,  while  he  was  alive,  the  generous  and  discern- 
ing sketch  of  his  character,  which  we  have  just  given,  thus  announced 
the  melancholy  event  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  May  30th. 
Alas,  that  before  its  publication,  it  should  have  been  found  necessary  to 
complete  that  sketch  by  such  a  sequel.  ^         I 
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^  It  18  with  sorrow  that  we  announce  the  death  of  William  Leggett^ 
formerly  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  this  paper.  He  expired  at 
his  residence  in  New  Rochelle  at  nine  oVlock  last  evening,  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  his  aga 

'*  As  a  political  writer,  Mr.  Leggett  attained,  within  a  brief  period,  a 
high  rank,  and  an  extensive  and  enviable  reputation.  He  wrote  with 
great  fluency  and  extraordinary  vigor ;  he  saw  the  strong  points  of  a 
question  at  a  glance,  and  had  the  skill  to  place  them  before  his  readers 
with  a  force,  clearness,  and  amplitude  of  statement  and  illustration  rarely 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  any  journalist  that  ever  lived.  When  he 
became  warmed  with  his  subject,  which  was  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
his  discussions  had  all  the  stirring  power  of  extemporaneous  eloquence. 

'^His  fine  endowments  he  wielded  for  worthy  purposes.  He  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  largest  liberty  and  the  most  comprehensive  equality  of 
rights  among  the  human  race,  and  warred  against  those  principles  which 
inculcate  distrust  of  the  people,  and  those  schemes  of  legislation  which 
tend  to  create  an  artificial  inequality  in  the  conditions  of  men.  He  was 
wholly  free — and,  in  this  respect,  his  example  ought  to  be  held  up  to 
journalists  as  a  model  to  contemplate  and  copy — he  was  wholly  free 
from  the  besettiag  sin  of  their  profession,  a  mercenary  and  time-serving 
disposition.  He  was  a  sincere  lover  and  follower  of  truth,  and  never 
allowed  any  of  those  specious  reasons  for  inconsistency,  which  disguise 
themselves  under  the  name  of  expediency,  to  seduce  him  for  a  moment 
from  the  support  of  the  opinions  which  he  deemed  right,  and  the  measures 
which  he  was  convinced  were  just.  What  he  would  not  yield  to  the 
dictates  of  interest  he  was  still  less  disposed  to  yield  to  the  suggestions  of 
fear. 

<<  We  sorrow  that  such  a  man,  so  clear-sighted,  strong-minded,  and  mag- 
nanimous, has  passed  away,  and  that  his  aid  is  no  more  to  be  given  in  the 
conflict  which  truth  and  liberty  maintain  with  their  numerous  and  power- 
ful enemiea" 

Few  men  of  his  years  have  been  more  widely  and  deeply  regretted  than 
Mr.Legg^  In  his  case,  the  political  regard  naturally  feh  towards  the  bold 
and  eloquent  champion  of  &vorite  popular  truths  appeared,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  to  be  quickened  and  warmed  into  an  enthusiasm  of  personal  attach* 
ment  and  admiration.  Nor  will  this  be  a  subject  of  wonder  when  we 
consider  the  striking  prominence  of  the  position  in  which  he  had  so  long 
stood  almost  alone  as  a  public  political  writer  ;  the  fearful  odds,  of  num- 
bers, wealth,  and  power,  against  which  he  had  unshrinkingly  sustained, 
as  it  were,  a  single-handed  struggle— the  truly  popular  character  of  the 
principles  he  advocated,  so  broad,  so  simple,  so  harmonious; — the  generous 
and  elevated  nature  of  the  sympathies  to  which  he  addressed  the  fervid 
vehemence  of  his  eloquence — and  the  transparently  noble,  true,  and  manly 
spirit  in  which  he  wrote.  His  most  ardent  admirers — ^his  peculiar  partp, 
we  may  say — ^were  chiefly  found  among  the  young  men  of  his  native  city ; 
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because  it  was  chiefly  to  the  unsophiscated  and  uncorrupted  mind  of  gen- 
erous youth,  that  his  mind  addressed  itself  No  man  can  attain  an  exten- 
£vQ  and  deeply  rooted  popularity  in  this  country,  but  as  the  representa- 
tnre,  more  or  less  truly  and  rightfully,  of  certain  leading  popular  opinions 
or  8a:itiments.  Mr.  Leggett's  fearless  energy,  as  a  public  writer,  made 
him  not  only  the  representative  of  a  certain  set  of  opinions  in  political 
economy — ^he  was  not  only  the  first  that  raised  in  New  York  the  flag, 
round  which  we  now  behold  the  whole  country  rallying,  inscribed  with 
the  motto  of  hostility  to  chartered  monopoly  and  to  the  union  of  Bank 
and  State — he  was  not  only  the  leader  and  master-spirit  of  that  gallant 
onsade  of  reform  against  the  dangerous  abuses  of  a  too  old  and  too 
absolute  party  ascendency,  to  which  was  at  first  attached  in  derision  the 
name,  now  recognized  as  a  badge  of  honor  in  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
of  Loeofocoism  j — ^but  he  came  also  to  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
diat  freedom  of  thought  and  boldness  of  speech,  of  that  noble  impatience 
of  the  palsying  conventionalism  with  which  the  time-serving  expediency 
of  the  hour  loves  to  gird  and  guard  itself  against  the  dangerous  contact 
of  first  principles,  and  of  that  generous  abhorrence  of  tyranny,  and  scorn 
of  the  corruption  and  cant  too  widely  prevalent  in  the  purest  of  political 
parties — ^which  all  felt  and  recognised  as  being,  indeed,  worthy  of  the 
true  American  Democrat^  and  as  being  a  something  long-needed  and 
long-craved  for.  He  was  not  only  Leggett  the  Locofoco,  but  Leggett 
the  Plain  Dealer.  And  even  though  he  might  sometimes  be  impelled, 
by  the  noble  enthusiasm  which  was  necessary  to  make  him  what  he  was, 
to  injudicious  extremes,  and  even  to  a  harsh  and  seemingly  bitter  asper- 
ity, calculated  almost  to  brings/am  dealing  itself  into  disrepute,  from  too 
roughly  shocking  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  men — yet,  throughout, 
all  felt  that  it  was  a  filing  that  leaned  to  virtue's  side ;  and  that  such 
occasional  ahtbse  was  but  an  insignificant  drawback  from  the  inestimable 
benefits  of  the  much,  and  long  needed  iise  of  the  pen,  which  he  wielded 
so  vigorously,  so  searchingly  and  so  unsparingly. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Leggett  was  warmly  beloved  by  his  friends.  He 
was  honorable,  f^nk,  fearless  and  true;  of  a  strong  natural  flow  of  animal 
spirits,  and  of  great  simpUcity  and  directness  in  his  manners  and  conver- 
sation. He  has  lefl  no  other  family  than  his  widow,  having  never  had 
any  children.  We  imderstand  that  a  collection  of  the  principal  of  his 
poblidied  writings,  together  with  several  posthmnous  MSS.,  is  shortly  to 
be  made  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Legget  It  can  scarcely  fidl  to  command  a 
very  extensive  sale.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  Young  Men's  Com- 
mittee of  Tammany  Hall  are  about  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
A  resolution  which  does  them  much  honor. 

But  a  few  days  before  his  death,  Mr.  Leggett  received  a  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  his  personal  and  public  character,  alike  honorable  to  the  recipieit 
and  the  giver.  We  refer  to  his  appointment  as  Diplomatic  Agent  to  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala.  And  we  may,  in  conclusion,  cite  as  a  remark- 
able mstance  of  the  power  of  such  a  character,  to  ei?|oj3^tyi:elu5teg^mi- 
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ration  and  8]rmpathy,  even  from  the  fiercest  of  opponents,  the  &ct,  that 
virulent  and  embittered  as  had  been  his  ancient  feuds  as  a  public  journalist, 
with  almost  all  the  Opposition  journals  of  the  time,  the  announcement  of 
his  appointment  was  received  with  general  satisfiM^on  and  approval,  by 
foe  as  well  as  friend;  and  all  united  with  apparent  cordiality  in  the  hope, 
80  gladly  cherished  by  the  latter,  that  a  more  gaiial  climate  would  repair 
the  ravages  that  all  regretted  in  his  shattered  constitution,  and  restore  him 
in  renovated  vigor  of  mind  and  body  to  the  honorable  career  of  public 
life,  which  now  at  last  seemed  to  stretch  so  promisingly  before  him. 
This  unconscious  tribute  of  respect  was  still  more  apparent  when  his 
decease  became  known.  Rarely  has  the  death  of  a  citizen,  never  placed 
prominently  before  the  community  by  the  advaititious  influence  of  pub* 
lie  or  official  station,  called  forth  more  general  and  generous  tributes  of 
sorrow,  admiration,  or  regret,  even  from  that  portion  of  the  press  dis* 
tinguished  for  the*  most  bitter  condemnation  of  his  principles  when  living* 


ODE   TO   THE  SUN. 

A  FRAOMBNT  BT  A  DBCEASBD  CLfiROTMAIT. 

Sun !  mighty  orb  of  thought-surpassing  glory 

And  wonder  of  all  wonders  1  though  the  sweep 
Of  rolling  centuries  hath  made  thee  hoary. 

Still  in  thy  aged  mightiness,  the  deep 

Where  million  satellites  their  vigils  keep, — 
That  awful  deep,  no  height,  no  bottom  knowing, 

Too  vast  for  any  thing  but  Godhead's  step, 
Lit  up  with  thousand  lamps  intensely  glowing,— 
Hath  all  that  light  and  majesty  from  thy  bestowing. 

Though  but  a  speck,  a  worm,  beneath  that  arch 

Of  empire  worlds  that  coronate  the  sky. 
Yet  with  a  soul  as  daring  as  their  march. 

It  is  my  aim,  on  soaring  wing  to  fly. 

Up,  up,  o'er  things  terrestrial,  and  to  try 
Both  what  thou  art,  and  what  thy  caverns  hold ; 

To  stand  beneath  thy  burning  canopy, 
And  through  thy  atmosphere  of  living  gold 
Thy  monarchy  of  dread  magnificence  behold. 

Oh !  could  I  soar  up  to  thy  burning  disc. 

And  bathe  my  spirit  in  that  sea  of  fire. 
Armed  in  immortal  intellect  I'd  risk 

Each  earth-bound  feeling  in  the  proud  desire,  GoOqIc 
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Within  thy  nuiiant  light  to  steep  my  lyre; 
To  see  thy  dazzling  wheels  career  along, 

And  to  their  awfol  music  tune  its  wire ; 
For  first  thy  beams— -drunk  in  while  gating  long — 
Called  from  this  marble  heart  its  Memnon  voice  of  song. 

My  flight  may  be  preposterous  and  vain — 

The  fate  of  Icarus  may  be  my  doom; 
And  e'er  I  rise  above  this  low  terrene, 

Languid  and  shrivelled  be  my  daring  plume, 

And  earth  may  laugh  that  I  should  so  presume; 
My  soul  perceives  all  this,  but  now  thy  beam 

Doth  all  her  panting  energies  illume. 
And  this  provokes  her  to  th'  illustrious  theme, 
Ev'n  now  she  springs  away; — thou  Sun  art  all  her  aim  f 

Unhand  me.  Earth  I  lay  not  thy  gelid  finger 

Upon  a  soul  that  bums  for  regions  higher, 
'Tis  Death  within  thy  frigid  bounds  to  linger 

While  full  before  me  is  that  orb  of  fire. 

Intensely  glowing  on  Creation's  spire : — 
Oh  joy  1  thy  fetters  now  are  snapped  asunder, 

And  the  full  music  of  the  heavenly  choir. 
Sweet  as  a  cherub's  voice  and  loud  as  thunder, 
Wakes  every  dormant  power  to  range  those  plains  of  wonder. 

What  art  thou,  Sim?  Oh!  |hat  a  voice  were  thine, 

To  answer  my  high  cravings ;  if  that  sound 
Be  Fire,  oh  I  let  its  glow  divine 

This  moment  thrill  me  with  electric  bound  ? 

Oh  speak !  Nor  will  that  voice  sublime  astound 
The  soul  expanded  by  a  world's  divorce, — 

The  soul,  contemning  meaner  glories  round. 
That  pants,  that  swells,  to  urge  its  dizzy  course 
Through  yonder  blazing  streets,  to  beauty's  native  source. 

Thou  art  the  grandeur  of  the  universe, 

Of  all  things  visible,  the  brightest,  best, 
And  throned  majestically  dost  rehearse 

Peans  of  light  to  Him,  whose  finger  preet 

That  brilUantness,  most  matchless  on  thy  vest ; 
And  oh  1  thy  song  is  exquisitely  sweet. 

Nor  sweeter  than  sublime — ^for  all  the  breail 
Of  Nature  doth  delicious  transport  beat, 
And  seems  in  loveliness  to  qiring  its  lord,  its  life  to 
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Wrapt  in  the  magic  of  this  holy  spell, 

In  fancy's  glow  my  soul  inspired  hears, 
Great  golden  harp  of  Heaven  1  those  numbers  swell, 

Whose  awful  harmony  attunes  the  spheres, 

As  each  along  its  burning  path  careers ; 
I  hear  the  tremblings  of  that  song  sublime 

Pealed  forth  melodious  through  uncounted  years. 
While  echo,  lightning-winged,  conveys  the  chime, 
To  ring  its  sweetness  forth  in  many  a  starry  clime. 

Thou  art  above  my  most  adventurous  thought, 

A  hieroglyphic  of  th'  Almighty  GJod ! 
Thy  surfi3u:e  like  a  burning  mirror  wrought. 

Sends  the  bright  image  of  his  face  abroad, 

Through  gorgeous  plains  by  fimcy's  step  untrod. 
Thou  shin'st  an  emblem  of  his  nameless  might, 

Who  teachest  worlds  to  tremble  at  his  nod ; 
Learn  what  HE  is,  who  with  thy  colors  bright 
Wrote  his  own  glorious  name — and  that  is  Light 

Now  I  have  gained  thy  summit,  and  mine  eye 

Overlooks  a  vast  empyreal  wilderness, — 
Isles  filled  with  immortality  float  by, 

And  glittering  millions  in  the  distance  press ; 

'Tis  all  one  boundless  range  of  loveliness ; 
Yonder  thy  planetary  minions  roll, 

And  in  the  sparkling  mass,  I  well  can  guess, 
Are  countless  orbs  that  know  not  thy  control, 
Of  tributary  worlds  themselves,  the  living  soul. 

Here  the  rapt  muse  of  Jesse's  sainted  son 

Might  clap  in  ecstacy  her  cherub  wing; 
And  there,  high  seated  on  his  pearly  throne. 

Amid  the  throngs  around  the  awful  King, 

The  sweetest  of  the  sweet  is  heard  to  sing ; — 
His  eye  this  wond'rous  theatre  surveys, 

And  through  the  chrystal  halls  his  lyre  doth  ring, 
Peals  of  devotion  to  Jehovah's  praise, 
Who  in  the  void  immense  hath  kindled  such  a  blaze. 

Newton  magician  of  this  dizzy  spot ! 

From  this  high  stand  I  hail  thy  giant  soul; 
Whiph  here  ensphered  didst  fix  her  vent'rous  foot, 

Tkoa  sprang  away,  away,  to  grasp  the  whole 
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Domain  of  congregated  orbs  that  roll 
In  majesty  magnificent  alon  j : 

To  stretch  her  greedy  arms  from  pole  to  pole, 
To  make  them  meet  aromid  the  comitless  throng 
Of  comets,  suns  and  moons^  that  to  these  fields  belong. 

Oh,  come  up  here.  Immortal,  from  that  den 

Where  now  thy  heaven-bom  spirit  is  confined; — 
Here  is  a  stand  above  the  strifes  of  men; 

Here,  where  no  frost  can  chill,  no  fetters  bind, 

In  uncontrolled  enfranchisement  of  mind. 
Can  we  unite  our  burning  hearts  in  one ; 

Forget  the  treachery  of  human  kind, 
And  from  this  radiant,  beauteous,  godlike  Sun, 
Start  ofiT  through  boundless  space  our  happy  course  to  nm. 

Great  brilliant  sparkling  in  Creation's  breast  I 

Thou  art  the  admiration  of  all  eyes — 
From  thee  the  richest  thoughts  in  words  ei^prest 

Derive  their  sovereign  magic  to  surprise : 

All  the  great  Grenii  of  the  earth  arise. 
To  drink  in  inspiration  from  thy  ray ; 

Thy  fount  the  pure  Castalian  dew  supplies ; 
*Tis  thy  soft  breath  inspires  the  rapturous  lay, 
Fills  Tull/s  breath  with  fire,  and  gives  his  words  their  sway. 

Thou  splendid  Sultan  of  prodigious  power  t 

I  ken  thy  glory  from  thy  princely  train  ; 
Obsequious  at  thy  beck,  like  slaves  to  cower, 

Worlds  boundmg  with  high  majesty  are  seen ; 

Sublime  o'er  all,  thy  royal  head  doth  tower. 
Thy  empire  is  o'er  empires ; — thrones  are  piled 

Upon  thy  footstool — ^where  sceptred  kings  devour 
Each  other,  and  battling  ranks  are  filed 
To  lick  the  dust,  that  tracks  thy  meanest  servile  child. 


No  more  in  temples,  such  as  ruinous  now 

In  Balbec  or  in  proud  Palmyra  rise. 
Immortal  spirits  worship  thee,  and  bow 

Before  thee  as  their  God  ;  no  more  the  cries 

Of  human  victims,  pierced  in  sacrifice 
As  homage  to  thy  power,  for  yengeance  call ; 

Satanic  rites  no  more  insult  the  skies : — 
Apollo,  Hercules,  Osiris,  Baal, 
Have  seen  before  the  cross  their  blood-stained  altars  &IL 
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Years  fiur  remote  saw  our  fore&thers  raise 

And  dedicate  unchiseled  piles  to  thee : 
The  ancient  hills  have  echoed  to  thy  praise 

'Mid  rites  involved  in  awful  mystery, 

And  there  the  traveller  trembles  as  his  eye 
Marks  the  huge  Cromlech  once  with  gore  besmeared ; 

And  fancy  to  his  shuddering  view  brings  nigh 
ThiB  hoary  Druid  with  his  knife  upreared,— 
A  moment,  and  the  victim  bleeds,  his  dying  groans  are  heard. 

But  so  no  more ;  the  lands  that  once  were  cursed 

By  superstition's  reign  of  moml  gloom, 
*  Have  seen  at  length  their  fitful  state  reversed : 

Glad  tidings  to  their  cheerless  shores  have  come, 

And  beams  of  light  and  truth  their  minds  illume; 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness  appears ;  the  soul 

A  mien  of  deathless  dignity  assumes. 
And  millions  hail  his  beam,  and  onward  roll 
The  glorious  sound,  "  he  comes,"  from  Gambia  to  the  pole. 


Now  I  have  gazed  upon  thee,  Sun,  until  my  brain 
Is  dizzy  with  the  overwhelming  theme, 

And  I  can  dwell  no  longer  on  a  strain, 

Where  languid  is  conception's  richest  dream — 
Where  nameless  images  in  torrents  stream. 

I  was  but  sporting  with  thee,  Fount  of  Light  I 
Father  of  Motion  1  Source  of  Beaut3r's  beam  1 

Thy  name  is  excellent,  commanding,  bright, 

And  I  can  see  no  more,  confounded  is  my  sight 

Great  self-existent,  world-controlling  God  ! 

To  whom  the  dazzling  Sun  is  but  a  blot ; 
Long  as  his  lamp  shall  fling  a  ray  abroad 

Thy  endless  glories  shall  not  be  fbrgot ; 

Oh  1  when  his  majesty  hath  sunk  to  nought, 
Great  Sun  of  Suns  I  ten  thousand  lyres  shall  tell 

Thy  praise  in  anthems  of  sublimest  thought 
Dawn,  Mom  of  Bliss !  sink  Sun!  I  bum,  I  swell. 
To  grasp  the  highest  good,  and  Light  Ineflable. 
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THE   CRUISE  OF  THE   ENTERPRIZE. 

A  DAY  WITH  LA  FITTE. 

Wb  were  nmning  down  m  the  latitude  of  Galveston  bay;  as  it  waa 
laid  down  on  our  charts — ^to  which  place  our  brig  had  been  ordered  by 
Commodore  Patterson.  This  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1819,  and 
our  particular  errand  was  to  ascertain  what  progress  had  been  made  in 
carrying  into  effect  certain  engagements  entered  into  by  the  redoubtable 
Captain  La  Fitte  with  the  United  States.  This  noted  leader,  whose  cha- 
racter and  exploits  have  furnished  matter  for  so  much  romance,  had,  ajfter 
evacuating  Barataria,  establbhed  a  sort  of  rendezvous  at  Galveston; 
where  he  had,  it  was  reported,  a  fort  and  flotilla,  and,  as  his  neighbor- 
hood was  not  accounted  a  very  desirable  location  for  any  god-fearing, 
money-saving  people,  certain  arrangements,  a  detail  of  which  is  unim- 
portant here,  had  resulted  in  a  promise  on  La  Fitters  part  to  betake  him- 
self to  some  other  haimt. 

Fancy  us  then,  one  fine  morning,  all  on  deck,  enjoying  the  glorious 
breeze  before  which  our  tight  little  vessel  bowled  along,  every  inch  of 
canvass  drawing  like  a  double  team  of  elephants.  The  hands  have  been 
jxiped  to  breakfest — a  few  youngsters  are  idling  on  deck,  and  our  skipper 
Capt  Larry  Kearny,  hailing  the  lubber  who  has  been  sent  aloft  to  clear  the 
pennant,  with  an  aJTectionate  request  that  he  would  quicken  his  motiona 

'Tis  a  pretty  picture  is*nt  it?  and  he  who  "has  sailed  upon  the  dark 
blue  sea,"  as  Byron  has  it,  may  sail  many  a  league  without  seeing  a  gal- 
lanter  sight,  than  the  little  Enterprize  with  all  her  kites  out. 

And  now  step  below  and  take  a  peep  into  the  officers*  berth.  That 
good  natured  looking  stout  gentleman  who  is  engaged  in  a  very  dingy 
looking  volume  with  half  a  back  is  our  doctor.  One  of  the  lieutenants  is 
apparently  with  the  aid  of  a  guitar  and  music  book,  elevated  against  two 
forks  stuck  into  the  table,  persuading  himself  that  he  is  executing  an 
accompainment  to  "  O  pescator,"  which  at  the  same  time  he  whistles  with 
great  gravity  and  perseverance.  Two  others  are  playing  chess,  while 
one  of  them  is  trying  to  aid  his  powers  of  combination  with  a  sort  of  sotto 
voce  recitatirej  of  which  we  can  catch  something  like  this : 

"  In  Barataria  Bay, 

We  served  with  bold  I<a  Fitte, 
How  we  did  earn  our  pay, 

Who  cares'  the  devil  a  bit. 

"  Stop  that,  Toby,  you  put  me  out,"  said  the  musician  with  the  guitar. 

"  Put  you  out ! — ^well  I  like  that.     Why !  you  dont  mean  to  insinuate 

that  you  are  really  getting  a  tune  out  of  that  unfortunate  banjo.     Poor 
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thing,  its  complaints  would  soften  the  heart  of  La  Fitte  bimsel£  Talk* 
ing  of  him — Fm  carious  to  see  that  fellow." 

"  Fve  seen  him,"  said  the  Doctor,  turning  his  eye  from  his  novel 

"  Well  come  lefs  hear  about  him;    Where  did  you  see  him? 

'^  It  was  just  before  he  quitted  Barataria :"  the  Doctor  answered;  "  he 
behaved  nobly  there  by  the  way." 

''  What  was  the  truth  of  that  story,  Doctor,  about  Packenham's  offer- 
ing to  enlist  him?"  the  gentleman  of  the  banjo,  enquired,  pausing  for  a 
moment,  from  '^  O  pescator." 

"  Well,  ril  tell  you,  as  I  heard  it,  then,  from  one  of  our  officers." 

''  The  British  were  moving  up  the  river  toward  New  Orleans,  and  one 
night,  a  small  boat  rowed  into  the  landing  in  Barataria  bay ;  you  know 
where  La  Fitte  had  his  fort  He  had  one  or  two  schooners  anchored  there^ 
and  the  watch  on  deck  hailed  the  boat  Somebody  in  the  stem  sheets 
asked  ibr  Captain  La  Fitte.  Well,  they  sent  a  small  boat  from  the 
schooner,  to  announce  the  new  arrival,  and  one  of  the  schooner's  men, 
with  the  leader  of  the  other  party  of  whom,  in  the  shadow  of  the  bushes 
and  mangroves,  nothing  could  be  seen  but  a  boat  cloak  and  tarpaulin — set 
off  for  the  Captain's  quarters,  leaving  the  rest  to  watch  one  another  on 
the  beach, 

'^  A  few  minutes  brought  them  to  a  low  building.  It  was  too  dark  to 
distinguish  whether  it  was  a  fort  or  house,  and  after  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  the  exchange  of  a  countersign,  they  were  shown  into  La  Fitte's 
homely  apartment  The  stranger  intimated  to  La  Fitte  that  he  had  im- 
portant  matters  for  his  private  ear,  and  upon  the  conductor  withdrawing 
from  the  room — threw  off  his  cloak,  and  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  a 
British  naval  officer.  He  was  authorized  by  General  Packenham  to 
offer  to  La  Fitte  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  rank  in  the  British  service, 
for  the  aid  of  his  force  in  the  attack  on  New  Orleans ;  a  tempting  offer 
they  supposed  to  a  man  branded  as  a  Pirate." 

"  Well,  Doctor,  what  did  La  Fitte  do  ?  " 

"  Why  I  was  going  to  say.  He  told  the  officer  that  he  must  have 
a  little  time  to  consider,  and  also  to  sound  his  followers,  and  thai 
for  mutual  security,  the  officer  must  meanwhile  lie  snug;  and  so  he  ordtt- 
ed  supper  and  grog,  and  beds ;  and  before  the  officer  had  half  finished  his 
first  nap,  a  messenger  to  General  Jackson  was  going  for  life  and  death, 
through  swamps  and  bayous — ^with  a  full  account  of  all  that  La  Fitte  had 
been  able  to  get  out  of  the  Englishman,  of  Packenham's  force  and  plan 
of  attack." 

At  this  moment,  from  the  mast  head,  the  always  welcome  "  Land  O" 
started  us  all  upon  deck,  and  shortly  a  blue  undulating  line  was  seen  on 
the  horizon  gradually  assuming  form  and  distinctness.  The  breeze  blew 
merrily,  and  the  water  changed  to  the  delicate  tint  of  aqua  marine. 
Mother  Carey's  chickens  fluttered  in  our  wake,  and  a  single  white 
"  long  tail,"  swept  round  our  vessel  as  if  to  welcome  our  arrival. 

Shortening  sail  and  putting  a  man  in  the  chains  with  the  lead,  we  ran 
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on  until  afternoon,  and  at  about  six  bells  entered  the  mouth  of  a  large 
bay,  betw'een  two  long  sandy  points  which  ran  out  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  on  each  side,  and  which  were  covered  at  the  time  with  hundreds 
of  water  fowl  of  every  size  and  species. 

As  we  had  been  told  that  the  bucaniers  were  in  some  force  at  Galves- 
ton, the  wild  and  solitary  appearance  of  the  coast  struck  us  with  sur- 
prise. Wild  ducks  and  geese  rose  in  clouds  as  we  approached.  Alliga- 
tors were  basking  in  the  sun  and  creeping  among  the  mangroves.  On 
every  side  appeared  a  wild  desert  strand,  without  any  appearance  of  hu- 
man visitation. 

The  sun  was  still  more  than  an  hour  high  when  the  order  was  given 
to  let  go  the  anchor.  The  sails  were  furled  and  the  brig  swung  round 
and  remained  stationary.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  had 
been  made  on  deck,  the  Captain  ordered  a  boat  to  be  manned,  and  enter- 
ing her,  we  went  ashore  to  reconnoiter.  Landing  upon  a  white  sand 
beach,  we  looked  in  vain  for  any  sign  of  habitation.  The  prospect  as  fer 
as  we  could  see  was  desolate  in  the  extreme ;  a  succession  of  low  sand- 
hills, and  a  scanty  growth  of  coarse  grass,  and  here  and  there  thickets  of 
beech  plum-trees  boimded  our  view — ^no  trace  of  man  was  observable 
any  where,  and  a  clumsy  looking  bird,  apparently  of  the  buzzard  species, 
hardly  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  fly  lazily  a  dozen  jrards  at  our  i^p- 
proach. 

"There  is  a  mistake  somewhere,"  said  the  skipper.  "This  is'nt 
Galveston." 

"  It  ought  to  be  here,  according  to  the  chart,"  answered  the  Luff     ^ 

"  We  are  to  the  southward  of  it,"  the  captain  continued.  "  This  must 
be  the  bay,  they  call  here  Metagorda.  Call  the  men  if  you  please -Mr. ' 
BiFKenny,  we'll  get  on  board." 

Just  then  our  coxswain  came  running  from  behind  a  range  of  bushes, 
which  were  scattered  among  the  hillocks,  and  said,  touching  his  thrum 
cap: 

"  If  you  please  sir,  we've  foimd  tracks  here  in  the  hollow." 

Following  him,  we  came  presently  to  a  little  nook,  sheltered  on  all 
sides  by  heaps  of  drift  sand,  where  some  one  had  built  a  sort  of  shelter, 
consisting  of  the  remains  of  two  hatches  set  up  on  end,  as  children  build 
card-houses,  under  which  one  or  two  could  have  crawled  to  sleep ;  beside 
this  were  the  blackened  remains  of  a  large  fire,  and  by  it  a  deer's  hoo^ 
and  other  evidences  of  company  having  been  before  us.  Our  predeces- 
sors, whoever  they  might  have  been,  had  left  no  other  card :  neither  ini- 
tials carved  into  the  trees,  nor  inscription  on  the  shore,  and  so  after 
guessing  ourselves  into  a  perplexity  as  to  the  probability  of  their  having 
been  Pirates,  Indians,  or  Christian  men,  we  returned  on  board  none  the 
wiser ;  to  satisfy  ourselves  by  demonstration,  that  the  brig's  chart  was 
all  wrong  in  its  whereabout  of  Galveston  bay.  At  daylight  we  weighed, 
and  stood  out  into  the  ofling  until  seven  bells,  and  then,  hauling  our 
wind,  stood  along  the  coast  to  the  northward.     Towards  meridian,  our 
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light  breeze  had  '' dwindled  to  a  calm"  and  we  lay  rocking  some  tedir 
ous  hours  under  a  most  intolerable  sun,  whose  rays  made  most  of  us 
wish  ourselves  either  "  where  truth  is  j  in  a  well,"  or  playfellows  with 
the  dolphins  and  baracoutas,  whom  we  could  see  "  disporting  adown  the 
blue  deep."  I  envied  Old  Brunswick,  the  cook  or  doctor,  the  feeling  of 
enjoyment  with  which  he  warbled  over  his  coppers,  a  melody  unknown, 
I  dare  say  at  La  Scala,  ever  and  anon  turning  his  sable  nob,  as  if  to  court 
the  full  warmth  sufficient  to  have  fired  the  brains  of  any  other  than  a  full 
blooded  Gold  coast. 

Some  people  there  are  (regarded,  to  be  sure,  by  the  world  at  large,  as 
sour  misanthropes ;  behind  the  age,)  who  doubt  something  the  goal  of 
what  we  are  wont  to  call  "  the  march  of  improvement"  These  labor- 
saving  machines  (say  they)  end  in  making  a  mere  machine  of  man  him. 
self.  Your  railroads,  by  which  the  viator  is  shot  from  post  to  pillar,  with 
no  more  exercise  of  volition  than  a  bullet  would  require ; — your  steam- 
ships, annihilating  space  and  distance,  laughing  at  wind  and  tide,  are  det- 
rimental to  the  moral  strength  of  human  virtue.  They  have  rendered 
the  philosophy  and  patience,  which  travellers  once  packed  up  with  their 
other  preparations  for  the  contingencies  of  a  sea  voyage,  as  useless  as  a 
battering  ram  or  an  investigating  committee.  In  short  the  result  of 
these  innovations,  say  our  modern  Cato's,  is  to  be  a  general  decline  in 
the  cardinal  virtues ;  neither  feith,  constancy,  nor  long  suffering  will  be 
needed  any  more. 

There  may  be  truth,  as  well  as  poetry  in  this.  What  can  a  travel- 
ler, counting  milestones  by  minutes,  or  trying  to  catch  the  outline  of 
Anthony's  nose  as  he  puf6  past  it,  like  an  enchanted  blacksmith  shop ; 
imagine  of  the  slow  torments  of  a  week*s  calm  in  the  horse  latitudes ;  the 
stupid  prospect  of  what  has  already  been  described  as  "  a  motionless  bark, 
in  a  sea  of  wax." 

This  time,  however,  we  were  not  severely  tried.  We  had  assembled 
at  dinner,  and  the  Doctor  was  in  the  very  act  of  receiving  a  smoking  plate 
of  that  scarce  luxury  pea  soup,  when  a  sudden  lurch  deposited  a  respecta- 
ble portion  of  scaldings  in  his  breeches'  pockets;  while  he  was  swearing 
and  we  laughing,  the  officer  on  deck  popped  his  head  into  the  cabin  to 
report  that  wo  should  presently  have  it  strong  from  seaward.  The  Cap- 
tain looked  to  windward — the  royals  were  handed — and,  by  the  time  we 
were  on  deck  again,  the  brig  was  careering  to  a  smacking  breeze ;  hands 
aloft  taking  a  single  reef  in  the  top-sails,  and  a  sharp  lookout  kept  for  the 
land. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  white  line  of  surf  was  discernible  from 
the  mast  head.  At  dusk  we  could  see  the  low  lands  of  GWveston,  and, 
shortening  sail,  we  ran  on  until  nine  o'clock,  with  the  lead  going,  and  at 
ten,  were  anchored  on  the  outside  of  the  bar. 

The  alternation  of  hardship  and  leisure,  danger  and  enjoyment,  add  a 
charm  to  the  sailor's  life.  To  you  who  waste  a  plethoric  existence  in  cities, 
and  know  not  what  excitement  can  be  found  in  mere  existence,  nor  how 
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the  dangers  of  yesterday,  and  the  uncertainty  of  to-morrow,  can  spice  the 
cup  for  present  enjoyment,  it  were  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life  to 
have  made  one  of  our  mess.  With  one  exception  (a  New  Yorker)  our 
officers  were  all  Southerners.  Two  played  upon  the  guitar;  several 
were  counted  on  for  a  song  at  any  notice,  and  all  were  ever  ready,  whether 
for  a  Spanish  waltz  or  a  Jim  Crow  reel ;  so  that  the  ward-room  of  the 
Enterprise  when  time  and  place  permitted — though  limited  in  its  dimen- 
sions was  the  scene  of  "a  deal  of  fun,"  and  I  still  remember  with  pleasure 
amidst  all  the  hubble  bubbles  which  I  have  blown  around  me  since,  the 
lively  don*t-care-a-sous-for-any-body  hours,  that  I  passed  in  that  merry 
little  world.  "  Come,  Portem,  give  us — *  She  wore  a  wreath  of  roses.^ " 
And  Portem  sang  with  taste.  Then,  Ballston  screwing  up  a  dilapidated 
instrument,  as  near  concert  pitch  as  the  delicate  constitution  of  its  strings 
would  bear,  gave  us  a  Port  Mahon  waltz,  and  Bacheville  and  Hand 
essayed  "a  round"  in  defiance  of  space  and  spittoons.  "Steward." 
"S  Sar."  "  Gro  mix  me  a  lemonade."  This  rather  unwonted  order  of  the 
Doctor's  attracted  the  attention  of  all.  "  Hallo.  Why  Doctor  are  you  sea- 
sick?" "Ah,  never  mind  boys,  you'll  wish  some  day^may  be,  that  you*d 
taken  more  o'  the  wather  and  less  of  the  crathur."  As  the  little  man  had 
not  earned  with  us  any  particular  character  for  abstemiousness,  I  contin- 
ued to  watch  his  motions  imtil  the  steward  appeared  with  the  lemonade. 
He  sipped  once  or  twice.     "Boo— ooh — What's  this  in  the  water?" 

"Nothin,  sir,"  "B'dam;  but  there  is  tho'  Bah.  Here  you,  sir — it'sd 

bad.  There's  something  in  the  water;  throw  it  overboard.  Stay,  I 
wont  waste  the  lemon.  There,  fill  it  up  with  brandy — see  if  it  will  kill 
the  taste." 


Early  in  the  morning  the  captain's  gig  was  ordered;  and  taking  a 
reefer  and  four  oars,  we  pulled  into  the  bay.  At  the  entrance,  a  long  sand- 
spit,  some  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  a  pistol-shot  across,  extended 
from  the  edge  of  the  bar  up  the  channel,  and  as  we  neared  it  on  one  side, 
we  were  aware  of  a  barge  full  of  men  rowing  towards  us  on  the  other. 
"Steady,  men,"  said  our  skipper,  and  added,  in  an  imder  tone,  "that 
must  be  one  of  La  Fitte's."  They  evidently  were  reconnoitering,  who- 
ever they  might  be ;  and  when  opposite  us,  put  up  their  helm  and  rowed 
in  ^h  us,  divided  from  us  as  before  by  the  sandspit.  In  this  way  both 
boats  proceeded  in  silence ;  our  men,  as  I  could  observe,  scanning  the 
strangers  with  the  same  suspicion  with  which  two  strange  mastifis  will 
approach  each  other.  The  other  boat,  we  could  observe,  was  well 
armed,  and  for  that  matter,  so  were  we,  but  they  had  the  advantage  of 
large  odds  in  point  of  numbers,  and,  as  Le  Baldfre  with  reason  observes 
in  Quentili  Durward,  "  Few  men  care  to  fight  more  than  three  at  once." 

As,  however,  no  hostile  manifestation  was  apparent,  our  helm  was 
riiifted,  by  the  captdn's  directions,  so  as  to  bring  us  within  hailing  dis- 
tance as  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  point  which  separated  us.  To  his 
hail,  "b  Commodore  La  Fitte  in  the  harbour?"  a  tall,  goodlooking 
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personage  in  a  palmetto  hat,  and  bushy  whiskers  and  mustaches,  who 
appeared  to  command  the  barge,  answered  in  good  English,  ''  Captain 
La  Fitte  ( with  a  marked  aoaphasis  on  the  ' captain' )  is." 

"  I  wish  to  see  him." 

«  You'll  find  him  on  board  that  brig  yonder ; "  and,  as  if  satisfied  with 
having  ascertained  our  errand,  we  heard  him  give  an  order  to  his  men, 
who  laid  out  with  a  will  that  soon  lefi  us  fiur  in  their  wake. 

The  brig  that  the  officer  mentioned  lay  at  anchor  right  ahead  of  us. 
She  was  a  vessel  of  about  two  hundred  tons  and  sixteen  guns,  a  pretty 
model  and  apparently  ready  for  sea,  although,  as  near  as  I  could  judge, 
she  was  too  much  by  the  head  to  be  in  proper  train.  Not  far  from  her 
lay  a  long,  black,  cUpper-buik  schooner,  with  low  black  hull  and  lofty 
filling  rods  of  masts,  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  pirate. 

We  pulled  first  to  the  brig— she  was  full  of  men;  all  sorts  of  faces, 
white,  yellow,  black  and  dingy,  in  thrum  caps,  sombreros,  Mexican  hats, 
with  every  variety  of  expression,  reconnoitered  us  from  the  bulwarks 
and  ports,  and  seemed  to  look  with  but  little  love  at  the  cocked  hat  and 
epaulettes  of  the  regular  man-of-war. 

"  Is  Captain  La  Fitte  on  board?  " 

"No,  Signor,"  a  hardy-looking,  grey-headed  old  fellow  answered, 
taking  his  cigana  from  his  mouth  and  proceeding  to  light  a  fresh  one. 
He  gave  us  some  direction  in  Spanish  which  I  did  not  understand ;  the 
amount  of  which  was,  however,  that  "  U  Capitano"  might  be  found  on 
board  the  schooner;  and  to  the  schooner  we  rowed  accordingly.  To 
our  enquiry  Captain  La  Fitte  answered  himself^  with  an  invitation  to 
come  on  board. 

My  description  of  this  renowned  chieftain,  to  correspond  with  the 
original,  will  shock  the  preconceived  notions  of  many  who  have  hitherto 
pictured  him  as  the  hero  of  a  novel  or  a  melo  drama.  Instead  of  a  half 
sentimental,  half  savage  sort  of  impersonation  of  Charles  De  Moor — ^with 
an  eye  at  once  fierce  and  tender — a  manner  daring,  yet  so  fescinating— a 
form  of  matchless  symmetry  set  off  by  a  whole  haberdasher's  assortment 
of  silk  sashes,  party-colored  ribbons,  gold  lace  and  worked  buskins — I 
am  compelled  by  truth  to  introduce  him  as  a  stout,  rather  gentlemanly 
personage,  some  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  dressed  very  simply  in  a 
foraging  cap  and  blue  frock  of  a  most  villainous  fit;  his  complexion,  like 
most  Creoles,  olive ;  his  countoiance  fiiU,  mild,  and  rather  impressive,  but 
for  a  small  black  eye,  which  now  and  then,  as  he  grew  animated  in  con- 
versation, would  fiaak  in  a  way  which  impressed  me  with  a  notion  that 
"  II  Capitano  "  might  be  when  roused,  a  very  "  ugly  customer." 

His  demeanor  toward  us  was  exceedingly  courteous ;  and,  upon  learn- 
ing Captain  Kearny's  mission,  he  invited  us  below,  and  tendered,  to  use 
an  aldermanlike  phraze,  "  the  hospitalities  of  the  vessel; "  and  here,  while 
I  recal  the  flavor  of  that  shrub  and  water,  I  will  observe,  what  I  once 
heard  from  the  lips  of  an  experienced  sea-dog.  "  It  is  not  at  all  wonderfril 
that  80  many  embrace  the  calling  of  a  bucanier,  when  one  has  an  oppor- 
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tmuty  of  witnesring  the  manner  of  life  which  these  rovers  lead.  Instead 
of  fi>ur-WBter-gTog,  salt  junk  and  pork  soup;  your  free  traders  of  Cape 
Antonio  will  mess  upon  all  the  luxuries  of  life— real  chateau,  buTgundy> 
West  India  preserves  and  real  havanas,  ad  libitum.  The  spoils  of  all  na- 
tions are  enjoyed  and  squandered  with  reckless  profusion.  Free  license  for 
all  indulgences,  and  the  influence  of  a  never-fidling  summer,  tempt  the 
idle  and  dissolute  with  pleasure  unbought,  and  luxury  without  toil ;  and 
the  strictest  discipline  is  needed  on  board  vessels  stationed  in  those  seas, 
to  guard  a  crew  from  the  eoervating  and  corrupting  tendency  of  climate 
and  exampla'' 

'^  I  am  making  my  arrangements,"  La  Fitte  observed,  "  to  leave  the 
bay.  The  ballast  (rf*  the  brig  has  been  shifted.  As  so<m  as  we  can  get 
her  over  the  bar,  Captain,  we  sail" 

"  We  supposed  that  your  flotilla  was  larger,"  Captain  Kearny  re- 
marked. 

« I  have  men  on  shpr^"  said  La  Fitte — not  apparently  noticing  the 
remark,  '^  who  are  destroying  the  fort,  and  preparing  some  spars  for  the 
brig.     Will  you  go  on  shore  and  look  at  what  I  am  doing?" 

All  this  was  said  with  the  slightest  possible  accent  Our  skipper  as- 
senting to  the  proposal 

We  returned  to  the  deck,  and  La  Fitte  pointed  us  to  the  preparations 
which  had  been  made  on  board  the  brig  for  getting  her  to  sea.  The 
schooner  on  board  which  we  were  mounted  a  long  gun  amid  ships, 
and  some  six  nine-pounders  a  sida  There  were,  I  should  think,  fif* 
teen  or  twenty  men  on  deck,  apparently  of  all  nations,  and  below  I 
could  observe  there  were  a  great  many  more.  There  was  no  appear- 
ance of  any  uniform  among  them,  nor,  to  the  eye  of  a  man-of-war's-many 
much  discipline.  The  officers,  or  those  who  appeared  such,  were  in 
plain  clothes,  and  La  Fitte  himself  was  without  any  distinguishing  mark 
of  his  rank.  Having  ordered  his  boat  he  pushed  ofij  and  we  followed. 
Landing,  as  before^  on  a  white  sandy  beach,  beyond  which  we  had  the 
uninteresting  prospect  of  a  flat  extent  of  country,  diversified  with  a  stub 
growth  of  cedar,  and  black,  stagnant-looking  bayous.  It  was  a  desolate 
looking  place,  and,  as  I  then  thought,  good  for  nothing  but  to  make  a 
lithogr^l^c  city  o£ 

On  the  shore,  we  passed  a  long  shed  under  which  a  party  were  at 
work,  and  round  which  junk,  cordage,  sails,  and  all  sorts  of  heterogeneous 
matters,  were  scattered  in  confusion.  Beyond  this  we  came  across  a 
four-gun  fort  It  had  been  advantageously  located,  and  was  a  substantial 
looking  afllair,  but  now  was  nearly  dismantled,  and  a  gang  were  com- 
pleting the  work  of  destruction.  I  observed  a  number  of  English  or 
Americans  among  the  men  at  work ;  their  fidr  complexions,  although 
embrowned  by  constant  exposure,  c<«itra8ting  strongly  wfth  the  swarthy 
visages  of  the  Spanish  and  French. 

'' Ton  see,  Captain,  I  am  getting  ready  to  leave;  I  am  friendly  to  your 
country,  Captain;  I  Imow  New  Orleans  well;  I  have  good  friends  there. 
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Ah,"  continued  he,  shaking  his  head  significandy, "  they  call  me  a  pirate, 
but  I  might  have  done  them  some  good  service  when  I  lay  at  Baralaria. 
But  I  em  not  a  pirate.  You  see  there?"  said  he,  pointing  suddenly 
toward  the  point  of  the  beach. 

"I  see,"  said  our  skipper;  "  what  does  that  mean  ?  " 

The  object  to  which  our  attention  was  thus  directed,  and  which  we  had 
previously  observed  with  any  thing  but  admiration,  was  the  dead  body  of 
a  man  dangling  from  a  rude  gibbet  erected  on  the  beach. 

"  That  is  my  justice.  That  vaurien  plundered  an  American  schooner. 
The  captain  complained  to  m^  of  him,  and  he  was  found  guilty,  and 
hung." 

"  These  look  like  graves,"  said  Captain  Kearny,  pointing  to  two 
equivocal  looking  hillocks  in  the  sand. 

"  Carambola  Captain,  yes ;  that  was  a  terrible  villain ;  he  was  caught 
in  a  plan  to  murder  my  steward,  who  then  had  in  his  hands  almost  all 
my  people^s  money ;  we  gave  him  court-martial  feirly,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot  by  the  steward,  and  so  he  was.  A  very  great  villam. 
Will  you  go  on  Ix^rd  my  brig  ?" 

On  board  this  vessel  there  was  evidently  a  greater  attention  paid  to 
"  the  shipshape,"  and  more  of  discipline.  La  Fitte  led  the  way  into  his 
cabin,  where  preparation  had  already  been  made  for  dinner ;  to  partake, 
which  we  were  frankly  invited,  and  which  invitation  ( I  can  answer  for 
one )  most  willingly  accepted.  Sea  air  and  exercise  are  proverbial  per- 
suaders of  the  ai^otite ;  and  Monsieur  La  Fitters  display  of  good  stew, 
dried  fish  and  wild  turkey,  cured  in  the  sun,  as  he  told  us,  were  more 
tempting  than  prize  money, — that  is,  just  at  that  time.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  surprise  in  store  for  us  that,  hungry  as  we  were,  made  us  almost 
oblivious  of  our  dinner.  Forth,  from  a  state  room,  issued — A  Lady — 
one  of  the  most  glorious  ^lecimens  of  the  brunette  ever  dreamed  o£ 
A  full  and  voluptuous  form  of  ^uhless  outline — ^beautiful  features,  and 
sleepy  black  eyes,  with  the  blackest  and  most  luxuriant  hair  that  ever 
curled,  made  up  a  "  tottle,"  as  Joe  Hume  says,  to  drive  a  squad  of  senti- 
mental youths  like  ourselves  to  poetry  or  suicide. 

She  was  evidently  a  Quatroon ;  and,  as  La  Fitte  did  not  introduce  us,  we 
did  what  our  timidity  could,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  rather  courteous 
gesture  in  answer  to  a  profier  of  some  boiled  yam,  I  commaiced  an 
acquaintance  by  some  very  apposite  remark,  the  precise  context  of  which 
I  have  forgotten,  and,  judging  from  her  manner,  should  have  acquired 
some  footing  in  her  good  graces,  had  she  understood  my  vernacular, 
which,  alasl  she  did  not  Our  intercourse,  therefore,  was  carried  on 
through  the  medium  of  signs,  and  limited  to  reciprocities  in  turkey  and 
Fraich  wine.  Meanwhile  M  Kenny  had  remarked  to  lia  Fitte  our 
mistake  of  the  day  before,  and  our  visit  to  Matagorda.  He  listened  with 
attention,  and  answered  briskly:  "  It  is  lucky  ytm  did  not  meet  them* 
they  are  Camanches ;  I  know  them  ]  those  very  fellows  killed  and  ate 
two  of  my  men." 
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"  Yes,  ale ;  ay,  ate ;  they  are  cannibals ;  stay  while  I  tell  you ;  I 
send  one  of  my  people  one  day  there  to  hunt ;  in  the  eyening  he  does 
not  come  back;  next  day  I  send  more  to  look  for  him,  but  Bobody 
finds  him ;  I  think  then  that  he  has  fallen  into  some  pit,  or  has  run 
away;  some  days  afterwards  two  more  of  ray  men  go  to  hunt;  in 
the  evening  they  are  missing;  then  I  do  not  know  what  to  think; 
I  take  a  party  and  search  every  where,  but  find  nothing  of  them; 
as  we  return  we  hear  a  shout;  we  return  it,  thinking  it  may  be  our 
people ;  directly  we  hear  another  shout,  and  we  see  a  man  running  for 
his  life  to  us,  and  half  a  hundred  of  the  devils  after  him ;  when  they 
saw  us  they  stopped,  and  in  a  moment  they  all  vanished ;  when  the  man 
came  to  us  it  was  Juan  Perez,  our  carpenter ;  he  was  so  frightened  and 
breathless  at  first  that  he  could  not  speak,  but  presently  he  told  us ;  that 
the  Indians  had  killed  the  man  who  went  out  first,  and  eat  him ;  and 
Perez,  with  his  companion,  had  been  also  captured ;  that  very  day  they 
were  to  have  been  a  feast  for  the  savage  villains,  and  one  of  them  had 
been  knocked  in  the  head ;  Perez  had  slipped  his  hands  firom  the  rope 
which  confined  him,  and  ran  for  life,  and,  lucky  for  him,  we  were  near 
enough  to  save  him ;  I  afterwards  took  as  many  men  as  we  wanted  for 
safety,  and  went  to  the  place  from  which  Perez  escaped ;  the  Indians 
had  gone,  but  we  saw  the  remains  of  their  fire,  and  the  blackened  bones 
of  their  victims ;  I  assure  you  there  is  no  doubt 

The  quatroon  had  been,  during  this  time,  flirting  dreadfully  with  our 
Blid,  as  fiir  as  dividing  oranges  into  quarters  and  drinking  silent  healths 
could  go.  All  at  once  she  placed  the  glass,  which  she  was  raising  to 
her  lips,  on  the  table,  and,  rising  hastily,  left  us  without  further  leave- 
taking.  Glancing  my  eye  at  La  Fitte,  I  intercepted  one  single  look  of 
that  black  eye  directed  towards  her,  so  concentrated  and  severe  in  its 
meaning,  that  I  did  not  wonder  that  it  frightened  the  poor  girl  away  from 
the  table. 

We  afterwards  became  quite  sociable,  under  the  influence  of  the  most 
generous  and  racy  wines,  honestly  come  by,  no  doubt,  all  except  the 
ddpper,  who  kept  a  bright  look  out  upon  all  that  was  going  forward, 
and  allowed  us,  I  suppose,  to  be  as  communicative  as  we  pleased,  in  the 
hope  of  hearing  something  in  return  which  might  be  useful  to  Grovem- 
ment. 

Meanwhile  our  conversation  ran  into  the  various  topics  which  a  sailor's 
experience  can  suggest,  and  La  Fitte  spoke  unreservedly  of  his  hazardous 
and  adventurous  life.  He  was  evidently  educated  airi  gifted  with  no 
common  talent  for  conversation ;  and,  while  listening  to  many  a  tale  of 
shipwreck  and  storm,  peril  and  daring,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  realized 
some  of  the  romances  which  had  whiled  my  school  days,  and  had  heard 
from  his  own  lips  the  exploits  of  one  of  the  sea  kings.  "  Come  gentle- 
men," at  length  La  Fitte  observed,  after  a  pause,  at  the  end  of  a  thrilling 
story  of  Cape  Antonio,  which  I  have  at  this  hour  perdu  in  my  port-folio— 
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^Tou  do  not  like  my  wine; — Fernan,"  (speaking  to  tlie  steward) 
^Caffel" 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  your  life,  Captain,"  I  remarked. 

He  smiled,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ^^IXia  nothing  extraordinary," 
saidha  '^  I  can  tell  it  you  in  a  very  few  words.  But  there  was  a  time- 
end  he  drew  a  long  breath — ^when  I  could  not  tell  it  without  cocking 
both  pistols.    Bah— come,  Til  tell  you  my  life. 

"  Eighteen  years  ago  I  was  a  merchant  in  San  Domingo.  My  fether, 
before  me,  was  a  merchant  I  had  become  rich.  I  had  married  a  wife 
She  was  rich^  and  beau ^,"  he  stifled  a  sigh,  and  went  on.  ''  I  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Europe,  and  I  wound  up  all  my  afiairs  in  the  West 
Indies.  I  sold  my  property  there.  I  bought  a  ship,  and  loaded  her, 
besides  which,  I  had  on  board  a  large  amount  of  specie,  all  that  I  was 
worth,  in  short  Well,  sir,  when  the  vessel  that  I  was  on  board  had 
been  a  week  at  sea,  we  were  overhauled  by  a  Spanish  man-of-war,  com- 
manded  by  Senhor  Chevalier  D'Alkala.  Yes,  I  remember  his  name, 
for  I  settled  my  debt  to  him  afterwards,  at  any  rate,"  he  continued,  with 
a  thoughtfiil  kind  of  chuckle.  ''  The  Spaniards  captured  us.  They 
took  every  thing — ^goods,  specie,  even  my  wife's  jewels.  They  set  us 
on  shore  upon  a  barren  sand  key,  with  just  provisions  enough  to  keep  us 
alive  a  few  days,  until  an  American  schooner  took  us  off,  and  landed  us 
in  New  Orleans.  I  did  not  care  what  became  of  me.  I  was  a  beggar. 
My  wife  took  the  fever  from  exposure  and  hardship,  and  died  in  three 
dap  after  my  arrival  I  met  some  darjng  fellows,  who  were  as  poor  as 
I  was.  We  bought  a  schooner,  and  declared  against  Spain  eternal  war. 
Fifteen  years  I  have  carried  on  a  war  against  Spain.  So  long  as  I  live 
I  am  at  war  with  Spain,  but  no  other  nation.  I  am  at  peace  with  the 
world,  except  Spain.  Although  they  call  me  pirate,  I  am  not  guilty  of 
attacking  any  vessel  of  the  English  or  French.  I  showed  you  the  place 
where  my  own  people  have  been  punished  for  plundering  American 
property.  At  New  Orleans  I  refused  to  be  the  enemy  of  America." 
"  Captain,  will  you  take  coffee  ?" 

This  ceremony  over,  we  went  on  deck,  and  made  our  adieu  to  the  gal- 
lant rover.  The  fidr — no,  not  the  &ir,  but  the  beautiful  Lindamira,  did 
not  re-appear.  With  feelings  fer  more  interested  for  the  gallant  rover 
than  either  would  have  chosen  to  confess,  we  shook  hands,  as  for  the 
last  time  in  this  world;  and,  by  the  glorious  light  of  a  summer  moon, 
we  rowed  back  to  the  brig.  No  sounds  broke  the  silence,  save  the 
occasional  blowing  of  the  porpoise  at  his  unwieldly  sports.  The  stars 
sparkled  with  a  brilliancy  unknown  in  more  northern  climates.  The 
breeze  from  the  land  was  redolent  of  fragrance ;  and  what,  with  La 
Fitte's  story  and  his  dinner,  so  little  disposed  did  our  party  seem  for  con- 
versation, that  the  first  proof  of  animal  life  among  us  was  the  boat's  thump 
•gainst  the  brig's  counter,  and  our  coxswain's  order ''  Up  Oars." 
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THE  IDEAL. 

TRANSLATED   FROM   THE  OBRKAN  OF  SCHILLBB. 
Bf  the  AMor  of  **  Pocahonias/* 

And  wilt  thou,  then,  forsake  me,  at  the  last, 

Replete  with  glorious  fimcies  as  thou  art  ? 
Alike  thy  joys  and  gentle  sorrows  past. 

Deaf  to  my  yearning  pray'r,  wilt  thou  depart? 

Can  nothing  win  thy  fleeting  hours'  delay. 
Thou,  of  my  early  youth  the  golden  prime  ? — 

In  yain  the  wish  I     Thy  waters  who  shall  stay, 
Gushing  to  swell  th'  eternal  tide  of  time? 

Extinguished  now  the  brilliant  suns,  that  shed 
Above  my  morning  path  their  cheering  light ; 

Th'  Ideal  gone,  the  lovely  visions  fled. 

That  filled  my  swelling  heart  with  warm  delight 

Ah  me  1  the  sweet  belief  has  passed  away 

In  beings  gendered  in  my  dream  alone; 
All — all,  to  stem  reality  a  prey, 

The  beautiful,  the  godlike  forms  are  gone  1 

As  erst,  with  fond  desire,  th'  enamored  Greek 
Embraced  the  statue  which  his  chisel  wrought, 

Until  the  marble's  cold  and  tintless  cheek 
Kindled  with  feeling,  blushed  with  glowing  thought 

So,  with  the  clasp  of  love,  my  youthfiil  arms 
Entwined  themselves  round  Nature's  beauteous  form, 

Till,  on  my  poet-breast,  her  kindling  charms 
Awoke  to  life,  fresh,  aniioate  and  warm. 

Then  lived  for  me  the  tree,  the  shrub,  the  flower ; 

The  streamlet's  silver-fidl  was  music  then ; 
From  lifeless  things,  from  hill  and  vale  and  bow'r, 

An  echo  answered  to  my  thoughts  again. 

How  rich  the  buds  of  promise,  that  put  forth. 

Along  my  life's  path,  as  I  wander'd  oa  1 
How  few  of  these  have  'scaped  the  chilly  North  I 

How  80<Hi  the  freshness  of  these  few  is  gone  I 
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With  bounding  courage  winged,  through  fidry  land, 
Happy  in  dreams  that  cheat  the  fleeting  hours, 

Untouched  as  yet  by  sorrow's  fetter-hand, 
How  sprang  the  youth  along  that  path  of  flowers ! 

Aloft  to  ether's  furthest,  palest  star. 

His  checkless  wishes  bore  him,  in  th6ir  flight ; 

No  thought  so  high,  no  enterprize  so  &r, 

But  (m  their  soaring  wings  he  reached  its  height' 

How  lightsome  was  he  borne  through  ambient  air  1 
What  task  seemed  weary,  in  that  joyous  day ! 

How  graceful  swept,  before  his  triumph-car, 
The  airy  heralds  of  life's  simuner  way ! 

Love,  with  her  sweet  reward,  I  ween,  was  there, 

And  Happiness,  with  golden  wreath  bedight, 
Glory,  in  crown  of  stars  that  blazed  afiur. 

And  Truth,  resplendent  in  her  garb  of  light 

Alas  I  midway  th'  inconstant  troop  divide ; 

The  &ir  companions  of  his  path  are  gone ; 
Faithless  they  turn  their  devious  steps  aside, 

Faithless  forsake  the  wanderer,  one  by  one. 

Light-footed  Happiness,  the  foremost,  fled; 

And  Truth  was  lost,  amid  a  brooding  storm ; 
The  lowering  clouds  of  Doubt  arose,  and  shed 

Their  sable  influence  o'er  her  radiant  form. 

Around  unworthy  brow  I  saw  the  wreath, — 
The  holy  wreath,  conferr'd  by  Glory,  shine ; 

And  ah !  I  felt  the  soul-entrancing  breath 

Of  Love's  own  spring-time  all  too  soon  decline. 

Lone  and  more  lone  the  dreary  path  did  seem, 

And  more  forsaken  still,  and  darker  aye ; 
The  lingerer  Hope  scarce  shed  one  flickering  gleam 

Athwart  the  rudeness  of  the  murky  way. 

Of  all  the  clamorous  attendant  train 
Who  yet  remains,  where'er  my  footsteps  roam? 

Who  lingers  still,  to  comfort  and  sustain. 
And  follows,  even  to  the  last,  dark  home  ? 

Healer  of  ills,  with  which  the  world  is  rife, 
Thou,  Friendship !  of  the  sofl  and  gentle  hand ; 

Thou,  who  dividest  all  the  cares  of  life, 
Whose  love,  unchanged,  all  ordeals  can  withstand; 
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And  Thou,  who  by  her  side  hath  constant  stood, 
And  who,  like  her,  the  soul  from  grief  can  sever, 

Thou,  Industry  1  who  wearieth  not  in  good. 
Creating  evermore,  de8tro3ring  never: 

Thou,  who  to  rear  the  Sempitejmal  Pile, 
But  grain,  indeed,  on  grain  of  sand  doth  cast ; 

Yet  from  the  debt  of  Ancient  Time,  the  while. 
Days,  years,  a  life-time  striketh  off,  at  last. 

12th  Mat,  1839. 


ANTHON'S  SCHOOL   CLASSICS. • 


First  colonized  at  a  period  when  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  the  laws 
of  feudalism,  were  on  their  wane  among  all  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
more  especially  throughout  Great  Britain,  from  which  we  have  inherited 
all  the  most  striking  and  distinctive  features  of  our  national  physiognomy, 
having  succeeded  in  establishing  our  independence  in  an  age  yet  more 
practical  than  that  of  our  foundation — and  having  achieved  a  high  degree 
of  wealth  and  power,  in  a  space  wonderAilly  short,  as  compared  with 
the  growth  and  eminence  of  every  older  empire,  by  means  entirely  prac- 
tical and  common-place — ^it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  especial  genius 
of  our  people,  as  di^layed  in  their  laws,  their  habits,  their  pursuits,  nay, 
in  their  very  literature,  and  in  their  luxuries,  should  be  unromantic  and 
utilitarian  to  the  last  degree.  That  owing  to  this  tendmcy  we  may  not 
have  arrived  at  ^  point  of  national  and  mercantile  prosperity,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  we  might  as  yet  have  only  seen  for^hadowed 
through  the  perspective  of  a  dim  futurity,  we  are  not  now  about  to  assert ; 
nor  have  we  in  this  light  any  remarks  to  offer  on  the  operation  of  the 
Cui  Bono  principle,  which  has  unquestionably  been  carried  in  America 
to  a  fiur  greater  length  than  in  the  mother  country,  or  indeed  any  other 
land  that  boasts  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  As,  however,  this  same 
principle  regards  the  growth  and  culture  of  the  intellect,  we  have  much 
to  observe ;  nor,  after  Booture  and  long  consideration  of  the  subject,  do 
we  hesitate  to  assert  that  it  has  been  of  most  material  injury  to  the  cause 
of  liters,  to  the  propagation  of  the  higher  branches  of  scimce,  and  to 

*  American  School  Classics. — A  series  of  the  principal  Qreek  and  Latin  Au- 
thors, with  Grammars,  Prosodies,  &c.,  of  the  respective  languages.  Edited  by 
Charies  Anthon,  LL  D.,  Jay  Professor  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  in 
eoiurse  of  publication  by  Harper  A  BrotheiB,  New  York.  *  r\r\n]f> 
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the  polite  education  of  our  people.  With  that  portion  of  our  remote  pro* 
genitors,  who  being  mostly  sprung  from  the  middle  classes  of  society-— 
the  burghers,  yeomanry,  and  mechanics  of  the  mother  country — colonized 
the  Eastern  States  of  our  Union,  it  was  a  first  step  to  establish  schools, 
and  even  colleges,  for  the  instruction  of  all  classes;  and  from  that  day 
forth  New  England  has  been  the  great  nursery  of  teachers  for  the  whole 
space  contained  in  the  wide  limits  of  our  twenty-six  republica  With 
the  yet  earlier  colonizers  of  the  Southern  States,  this  duty  was  fiir  less  at- 
tended to,  inasmuch  as  being  generally  of  easy  circumstances,  and  attach- 
ed to  the  public  schools  and  universities  of  England,  whence  they  had 
drawn  their  early  riucation,  the  planters  of  the  South  were  in  the  general 
habit,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  of  sending  their  sons  "  home  " 
—as  the  mother  country  down  to  the  very  period  of  the  Revolution  was 
affectionately  called, — to  be  instructed,  in  a  style  more  perfect  than  could 
be  then  e%cted  on  this  side  the  Atlantic;  nor  is  this  practice,  although 
long  since  &llen  into  disuse,  altogether  extinct,  even  at  the  present  day. 
It  is,  then,  with  the  habits  of  our  own  portion  of  society,  that  we  ^ve  now 
to  do,  and  it  is  on  them,  of  consequence,  that  our  remarks  have  a  special 
bearing.  The  first  point,  then,  to  which  it  is  our  aim  to  call  attention,  is 
the  very  general  carelessness  pervading  every  class  of  our  society,  as 
regards  the  higher  grades  of  education — the  very  prevalent  doctrine 
that  no  species  of  knowledge,  not  directly  applicable  to  profit,  is  worth 
the  labour  of  its  acquisition !  This,  we  are  well  aware,  is  a  right  heavy 
charge ;  but  it  is  one,  we  fear,  which  will  be  but  the  more  apparent,  as 
more  research  is  made  into  the  facts.  That  our  commimity  are,  from  one 
end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  as  a  whole,  possessed  of  a  high  degree 
of  education  is  notorious ;  and  few,  indeed  of  native  citizens  are  to  be 
found  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  principles  at  least  of  the  three 
rudimental  branches  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Nor  can  it  be 
at  all  doubted  that  a  very  considerable  portion  have  made  advances  fitr 
beyond  this  point,  and  have  acquired  a  superficial  knowledge  of  many 
languages,  of  many  sciences,  and  of  much  mukifiurious  information. 
Nevertheless  it  must,  we  are  convinced,  be  granted,  that  we  possess  but 
an  incalculably  small  minority  of  men,  entitled  to  the  name  of  perfect 
and  accomplished  scholars.  Of  this  feet,  for  such  we  hold  it,  beyond 
doubt,  to  be,  the  cause  is,  we  think,  self-evident — that  hitherto  men  have 
been  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  devote  sufiScient  time  to  the  purposes 
of  education — and  have,  in  consequence,  turned  their  attention  to  the 
merely  practical  branches,  neglecting  the  higher  grades  so  long,  that 
there  have  really  been  times  when  the  cxdtivation  of  the  deed  languages 
has  been  deemed  nearly  useless  by  the  great  majority.  That  the  cause  of 
this  neglect  is  the  inapplicability  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  languages  to 
purposes  of  gain,  may  be  feirly  deduced  from  the  feet  that — ^while  we  are 
very  fer  behind  Europeans  in  the  general  cultivation  of  these  tcmgues — 
we  are  as  fer  before  them  in  the  difiusion  of  other  languages,  which  to 
us,  though  not  to  them,  are  ahnoet  necessary  items  of  a  commercial  edu- 
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cadoiL  We  would  particularize  the  Spanish,  which  here,'  from  our  rela« 
tions  with  the  Southern  continent,  is  understood  and  spoken  with  more 
flu^icy  than  French,  while,  in  the  other  hemii^here,  it  is  a  rare  accom- 
plishment even  with  the  most  accomplished.  It  is  not,  of  course,  with- 
out an  object,  that  we  have  fidlen  into  this  train  of  thought;  &r  less  is  it 
with  a  desire  of  dispraising  either  the  institutions  of  our  country  or  the 
habits  of  our  countr3nnen — for  discreditable  as  the  &cts,  which  we  hare 
stated,  would  be  to  an  older  and  more  wealthy  community,  there  are  many 
undeniable  reasons  to  be  adduced,  whereby  to  show  not  only  that  to  us 
they  are  not  discreditable,  but  that  they  are  the  necessary  and  unavoidable 
consequences  of  our  social  condition  and  our  political  institutions.  In 
the  first  place— -the  absence  of  any  class  hereditarily  rich,  and  therefore 
hereditarily  men  of  leisure,  renders  it  necessary  that  a  vast  majority  of 
our  citizens  should,  at  an  early  age,  direct  their  energies  to  the  fabrication 
of  their  fortunes,  or  at  least  to  the  sujqport  of  their  fiunilies;  secondly, 
the  &ct  that  the  most  numerous  of  our  men  of  wealth  are  febricators  of 
their  own  fortunes,  who  have  themselves  acquired  riches,  and  proportion- 
ate consideration  with  their  fellows,  without  possessing  the  advantages  of 
a  liberal  education,  too  often  and  too  naturally  leads  them  to  consider 
thoee  elegant  and  high  accomplishments — the  lack  of  which  has  been 
no  stumbling-block  to  them— as  mere  frivolities  and  pedantry;  and, 
thirdly,  the  equal  division  of  all  property,  established  by  our  law,  among 
all  the  co-heirs,  must  make  it  rare  indeed,  that  any  man,  however  rich, 
should  possess  sufficient  wealth  to  leave  a  niunerous  fiunily  all  indepen- 
dent, and  all  at  liberty  to  follow  out  the  bent  of  their  own  inclinations, 
untramclled  by  the  need  of  labour. 

Taking  the  &ct  then  for  granted,  we  would  for  a  short  space  call 
attention  to  the  effects,  which  this  neglect  has  had  on  our  institutions  for 
the  purposes  of  education ! — to  the  dangers  arising,  or  likely  to  arise, 
from  these  effects,  and  of  the  best  means  of  obviating  such  dangers.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  the  effect  is  necessarily  this,  that  pupils  in  our  col- 
leges and  schools,  not  remaining  sufficiently  long,  or  if  remaining,  not 
devoting  their  attention  to  classical  studies,  except  superficially,  there  has 
not  been  a  sufficient  demand  for  teachers  to  render  it  worth  the  while  to 
our  younger  students  to  qualify  themselves  for  acting  as  instructors  in 
the  dead  languages,  except  on  a  scale  wretchedly  narrow  and  deficient — 
the  number  of  young  men  capable  of  teaching,  thoroughly^  even  the  rudi- 
m^its  of  Grammar,  and  Prosody,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  being  &r  from 
great  1  While  of  those,  who  have  a  perfect  and  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  more  uncommon  metres— of  the  choral  measures  more  especially — 
or  even  of  the  structure  of  the  ordinary  senarian  and  trochaic  systems,  it 
is  so  very  inconsiderable,  as  to  render  it  almost  absurd  to  speak  of  it 
The  primal  danger  of  this  eff*ect  is  this,  that  if  the  present  tendency  con- 
tinue, we  shall  soon  arrive  at  such  a  pass  as  to  render  the  acquisition  of  a 
really  high  and  perfect  classical  educaticm,  impossible  to  the  next,  if  not 
to  the  presoiit  generatioa     The  secondary  and  more  important — because 
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more  common  and  sensible  peril — ^is  one,  which  we  fear  has  already  be- 
gun to  operate ;  namely :  a  gradual  decline  in  the  capacity  and  qualifica*' 
tions  of  teachers  generally^  even  of  those  professing  merely  to  impart  the 
principles  of  an  ordinary  English  education.  When  it  is  once  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  niceties  and  delicate  shades— elegances,  if  we  choose  to 
call  them  so,  and  luxuries, — of  the  higher  branches  are  superfluous,  and 
to  be  neglected  with  impunity,  it  soon  will  follow  that  correctness,  force, 
and  perspicuity,  will  be  overlooked  even  in  the  vernacular ;  and  with 
sorrow,  but  with  truth  we  say  it,  we  fear  even  now  that  many  of  the 
mere  English  teachers — the  common-school  instructors  of  the  United 
States — are  utterly  tmfit  for  their  professions,  as  teaching  the  language 
superficially,  and  with  corruptions  no  less  barbarous  than  frequent; 
so  that  it  appears  to  us  a  contingency  by  no  nnans  impossible,  that 
to  understand  our  native  tongue — as  every  educated  man  ought  to 
understand  it — so  thoroughly  wai  purely  as  to  render  an  offence  against 
the  rules  of  Grammar  or  pronunciation  wholly  out  of  question,  may  in 
time  be  deemed  a  needless  and  effeminate,  if  not  a  pedantic  and  over- 
strained refinement 

Under  these  not  unfrequent  cixcumstances,  and  with  these  apprehen- 
sions before  our  eyes,  it  was  with  particular  gratification  that  we  no- 
ticed some  considerable  time  ago,  the  announcement  of  a  series  of  school 
classics,  of  a  higher  grade  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  previously  published 
in  America,  to  issue  from  the  press  of  the  Harpers  in  New  York,  under 
the  supervision  of  Jay  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  of 
Columbia  College,  a  gentleman  whose  name  afforded,  in  itself^  an  ample 
and  abundant  guarantee  of  excellence  in  any  works  which  should  be 
ushered  to  the  public,  under  his  auspices  and  sanction.  Up  to  this  time 
the  elementary  books,  used  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  have  been  almost 
exclusively  reprints  of  English  works,  often  abridgements  of  more  volu- 
minous editions  curtailed,  or  garbled,  injudiciously  by  the  American 
reviser,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  procure  a  copy-right  in  the 
United  Statea  It  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend,  that  these  school-books 
never,  under  such  circumstances,  could  be  really  suitable  to  leamera  in 
this  country ;  the  very  general  and  very  extraordinary  ignorance  pre- 
vailing throughout  Europe;  but  especially  in  England,  whmce  from  the 
similarity  of  tongue,  the  most  part  of  these  works  were  borrowed; 
with  regard  to.  the  character  of  our  institutions  and  our  people,  the 
natural  tendency  of  authors,  living  under  monarchical  or  aristocratic  forms, 
to  lean  toward  the  same  side  of  the  question,  as  presented  by  the  histories 
of  the  old  republics ;  and  yet  more,  the  constant  overpassing  in  the  ad- 
vanced classics  of  all  those  minor  points  which  it  is  taken  for  granted  are 
generally  known  in  Europe,  as  they  certainly  are  not  here,  render  it  pe- 
culiarly desirable  that  a  class  of  American  publications  should  be  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  American  schools  and  colleges.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  much  gratification  that  we  observed  the  first  announcement  of 
the  intention  of  Dr.  Anthon  to  devote  his  attention,  for  some  time  to  come, 
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of  the  rcliques  left  us  by  the  Poets,  Historians,  and  Philosophers  of  olden 
times.  Another  cause  of  our  satisfection  is  the  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence, afforded  by  the  fiict  of  so  experienced  said  prudent  a  house  as  that 
of  the  Harpers,  undertaking  a  series  of  so  elevated  and  extensive  a  range, 
going  to  prove  that  the  time  had  at  length  arrived  when  the  market  was 
calling  for  books,  which  had  been  so  long  a  desideratum^  and  that  the  po- 
pulation of  America  were  becoming  aware  of  the  deficiencies  in  their  me- 
thod of  education,  and  desirous  of  suppl3ring  their  wants ;  that  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  of  literary  eminence,  of  elegant  acquirements  indie  liberal 
arts,  was  at  length  about  to  take  the  place  of  that  auri  sacra  fatnesy  which, 
while  it  has  crowded  our  quays  with  argosies  from  every  clime,  and 
decked  our  towns  vnth  sumptuous  and  stately  buildings,  has  left  to  its 
deluded  votaries  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  time  to  deck  the  nobler 
human  edifice  with  those  adornments,  which  not  only  beautify  it  during 
its  allotted  time  below,  but  fit  it  for  that  other  sphere,  toward  which,  in 
mystery  and  doubt,  ail  men  are  travelling  alike. 

Of  the  classical  series  to  which  we  have  alluded,  seven  works 
have  been  already  given  to  the  public  as  ah  earnest  of  what  is  to 
follow,  and  the  remainder  are,  we  imderstand,  in  a  state  of  such  for- 
wardness as  promises  with  certainty  that  their  publication  will  continue 
at  brief  and  rapidly  r^urring  intervals.  The  high  iavor  which  they  have 
already  acquired  has  been  quite  sufficient  fo  prove  their  claims  to  it,  and 
to  render  their  success  indubitable.  The  works  already  published  are  as 
follows :  First  Latin  lessons,  comprising  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
Grammar  of  the  Latin  language.  First  Greek  lessons,  containing  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  Grammar  of  the  Greek  language ;  Sallust's 
Jugurthine  War,  and  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  with  an  English  commen- 
tary, and  Geographical  and  Historical  Indexes;  select  orations  of 
Cicero,  with  an  English  Commentary  and  Historical,  Geographi- 
cal, and  Legal  Indexes;  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War, 
with  the  first  book  of  the  Greek  Paraphrase,  with  English  Notes,  critical 
and  explanatory  plans  of  battles,  sieges,  &c.,  and  Historical,  Geographical 
and  Archoelogical  Indexes.  The  works  of  Horace,  with  English  Notes, 
critical  and  explanatory ;  a  Grammar  of  the  Greek  language,  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  colleges.  A  system  of  Greek  Prosody  and  metre,  for  the 
use  of  schools  and  colleges ;  together  with  the  choral  scanning  of  the 
Prometheus  Vinctus  of  iEscylus,  and  the  Ajax,  and  Oedipus  Tyrannus, 
of  Sophocles;  to  which  are  appended  remarks  on  Indo-Germanic  Ana- 
logues, by  Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D.  The  number  of  these  works,  and 
the  narrow  limits,  within  which  an  article  of  this  nature  must  of  neces- 
sity be  circumscribed,  will,  of  course,  prevent  the  possibility  of  our  exam- 
ining thoroughly,  and  in  complete  detail,  each  one  of  the  works  before 
us ;  which,  in  &ct,  are  of  sufficient  importance  and  weight  to  merit,  each 
for  itself,  such  a  number  of  pages  as  we  are  able  to  give  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  whole.  It  is,  therefore,  our  intention  to  give  but  a  cursory 
notice  to  the  five  works,  which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  above  list,  not  as 
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being  altogether  of  lees  importance,  but  as  being  more  easily  to  be  dealt 
with,  from  their  very  nature,  than  the  Greek  Grammar  and  Prosody,  ta 
which  we  shall  principally  devote  our  attention,  as  works  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  which  can  hardly  be  treated  briefly,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
justice.  The  first  lessons,  both  of  Latin  and  Gxeek,  are,  as  their  titles 
indicate,  mere  elementary  books  for  education  in  the  very  earliest  branches' 
of  translation  and  composition  in  these  important  tongues.  In  these  books, 
however  excellent  they  may  be,  it  will  be  evident  to  all  our  readers,  that, 
there  is  no  great  room  for  the  display  of  erudition ;  but  to  some  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  new  to  see  it  asserted,  that  the  greatest  &ult  such  books  can 
have,  is  that  display ;  many  works,  which  would  be  otherwise  valuable, 
being  rendered  wholly  useless  for  the  specific  end  to  which  they  are  in* 
t^ed,  by  the  simple  &ct  of  their  being  too  learned  for  those  minds 
which  in  order  to  profit  by  them,  must  first  comprehend  them.  Indeed 
it  is  but  rarely  that  those  men,  who  have  attained  to  vast  proficiency  in 
leUers,  are  the  best  calculated  either  to  publish  school-books,  or  to  give 
oral  lessons,  for  the  instruction  of  the  young.  The  very  feet  that  they 
know  all  the  earlier  steps  at  a  glance,  and  as  it  were  intuitively,  leads 
them  too  often  to  forget  the  obscurity  in  which  those  same  steps  are  in- 
volved to  the  beginner,  to  overlook  the  difficulties  which  exist,  and  ta 
hurry  over,  or  altogether  omit,  those  first  but  all  important  branches, 
which  they  are  deceived  into  imagining  familiar,  or  at  least  easy  to  all, 
because  they  are  so  to  themselves.  Nor  is  this  all,  men  of  this  kind  are 
very  naturally  apt,  even  when  seeking  to  explain,  to  use  as  explanatory 
terms  English  words,  which  though  perfectly  understood  by  the  lexi- 
cographer and  philologest,  are  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  boy's  mind, 
who  is  thereby  compelled  to  learn  by  rote,  that  which  he  ought  to  un- 
derstand as  perfectly  as  his  alphabet,  and  which,  if  he  do  not  so  under- 
stand it,  he  will  most  certainly  forget  These  feults  in  school-books, 
heavy  enough  wherever  they  m^y  be  found,  are  more  grievous  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe;  for  the  reason,  that  there  few  if  any 
bttempt  to  teach,  who  are  not  themselves  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
the  inferior,  parts  at  least  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature,— who,  of  course, 
form  a  link  as  it  were  in  the  chain  between  the  author  and  the  scholar,  a 
good  deal  higher  than  the  one,  yet  a  good  deal  lower  than  the  other,— - 
and  who,  being  more  familiar  with  those  very  parts  of  the  subject  sUghtly 
or  carelessly  treated  in  the  text,  are  able  to  supply  the  steps  omitted,  to 
explain  the  hard  terms  injudiciously  applied,  and  in  short  to  make  that 
clear  by  oral  teaching,  which,  if  merely  learnt  from  a  book,  would 
be  entirely  incomprehensible.  This  great  aid  is,  in  America,  for  reasons 
which  we  above  alluded  to,  denied  to  the  writer  of  school-books,  for  com- 
paratively few  of  those  who  teach  having  thoroughly  learnt  the  very 
branches  in  which  they  profess  to  give  instruction,  and  the  great  mass 
only  acting  as  teachers  for  the  double  purpose  of  supporting  themselves 
while  studying  some  other  profession,  and  of  learning  something  them- 
selves of  that  which  they  are  suj^posed  capable  of  imparting  to  others — it 
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follows  that  a  teacher,  himself  struggling  to  comprehend  and  acquire, 
will  be  unable  to  explain ;  and  will  be  too  aj^  in  order  to  conceal  his 
own  deficiaicy  from  his  pupils,  to  ascribe  that  to  dulness  or  obstinacy, 
which  his  own  case  should  teach  him  to  assign  to  the  true  cause  of  in- 
complet^ess  in  the  manual ;  a  cause,  however,  which  though  he  may 
suspect,  his  own  umcertamty  and  doubtful  standing,  prevent  him  from 
daring  to  assert 

The  great  advantages  then  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
First  Qreek  and  Latin  lessons  of  Professor  Anthon  are  these:  first, 
ibat  the  pupil  will  find  little  indeed  which  his  own  unassisted  compre- 
hension will  not  be  able  to  embrace ;  and  secondly,  that  the  tutor^  how- 
ever slightly  he  may  be  fitted  for  his  duties,  will  be  able  to  tahe  in  the 
whole  design  so  readily,  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  at  a  loss  as  to  giving 
what  small  poitions  of  explanation  may  be  needful  The  plan  of  these 
works  is,  as  it  should  be,  vastly  simple ;  commencing  with  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  accompanied,  step  by  step,  with  examples  of  the  rela- 
tion, agreement,  and  government  of  words ;  beginning  by  the  shortest 
and  most  easy  nouns  connected  together  according  to  die  simplest  forms 
of  Syntax,  and  gradually  advancing,  accompanied  by  grammatical  rules, 
4eclensions,  and  conjugations,  until  it  has  arrived  at  a  point  which,  once 
reached  by  the  scholar,  will  render  his  future  progress  alike  pleasant  and 
rapid.  Tbe  principal  merit  of  these  two  works  is  the  very  thorough 
manner  in  which  they  provide  for  the  laying  of  a  sound  and  solid  base 
of  educaticm.  No  step,  however  brie^  is  overleaped — ^no  link,  however 
meaningly  unimportant  it  may  be,  i»  omitted;  and  this  fiict,  if  this  alone, 
.dioold  be  ttufiicient  to  procure  for  them  a  passport  into  every  school  and  col- 
lege ;  for  the  great  bane  of  scholarship  is  a  careless  and  slovenly  ground- 
ing. If  the  foimdation  have  not  been  truly  laid  at  first,  it  will  be  a  vain 
effi>rt,  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  toil,  to  ^rive  to  raise  on  it  a  fidr  and 
'even  superstructure.  If  the  pupil  have  not  thoroughly  and  perfectly  ac- 
•quired  the  declensions  of  his  nouns  and  adjectives,  and  the  conjugations  of 
his  simple  verbs,  at  least,  before  he  be  set  to  work  upon  the  text  of  au- 
thors, he  is  immediately  involved  in  a  maze,  to  him  wholly  inexplicable ; 
he  becomes  dispirited  m  the  first  instance ;  and  in  the  next  is  found  either 
vtterly  careless  and  indifierent  to  the  dull  task  forced  down  by  rote,  or  else 
working  out  the  sense  by  English  translations,  and  &ulty  keys,  in  a  manner 
so  lazy  and  snperfici^il,  that,  though  it  may  save  him  from  disgrace  and 
punishment,  it  will  have  no  efiect  whatever  toward  rendering  him  a 
scholar.  The  farther  he  persists,  the  more  complete  becomes  this  sense  of 
his  own  utter  inability,  till  at  last  he  flings  aside  his  books  in  hopeless 
disgust,  aever  to  turn  to  them  again.  Oi  the  other  hand,  if  the  first  base 
be  laid  correctly,  as  by  the  aid  of  these  admirable  school-books  it  may  be 
with  the  greatest  ease,  every  step  will  be  firmly  acquired.  Andhereletthe 
teacher  remember  that  it  matters  not  how  long  the  learner  is'in  gaining 
the  few  first  degrees,  provided  that  he  in  truth  does  gain  them,  and  un- 
derstand what  he  has  learned ;  every  step  firmly  acquired  leads  as  easily 
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and  naturally  to  the  next,  aa  the  problems  of  Euclid  to  the  corollaries 
arising  from  than ;  so  that  the  progress,  after  the  first  start  is  &iriy 
made,  is  neither  slow  nor  painful ;  and  like  a  weU-built  arch,  the  greater 
weight  that  is  imposed  upon  it,  the  firmer  will  be  the  baseband  the  steadr 
ier  the  whole  edifice  of  the  cultivated  mind. 

Next  in  order  to  these,  we  come  to  the  three  ckssical  authors,  which^ 
only  have  as  yet  been  given  to  the  public.     The  commentaries  of  Caesar  ; 
the  Jugurthine  War,  and  Catiline  of  SallusI — and  the  select  orations  of 
Cicero.     The  text  of  these  indispensable  classics  is  such,  as  we  should 
have  eiqpected  from  the  able  scholar,  who  has  superintended  them  with  so- 
much  labour  and  research.     It  is  invariably  correct,  lucid,  and  elegant ; 
always  adopting  the  best  and  purest  readings,  yet  never  running  into 
the  common  £siult  of  editors,  that  straining  after  emendations  which,  so 
generally  conjectural  and  rash,  detract  much  from  the  merit  of  many  aa 
elaborate  edition  by  many  a  studious  and  ingenious  acholac     A  disser- 
tation precedes  each  of  these  works,  in  the  form  of  a  conversational  dis- 
cussion of  the  4:haracter,  intentions,  style  and  beauties  or  defects  of  the  au- 
thor, and  is  in  every  case  well  managed  and  useful,  conveying  the  facts 
clearly,  and  not  the  facts  only  but  the  matured  opinions  of  the  editor  a» 
founded  on  them.    This  mode,  however,  of  imparting  such  instruction 
we  cannot  but  think  inferior  to  a  direct  easy  narrative  style,  and  we  re- 
gret  that  in  works  of  this  description  such  a  style  was  not  adopted.     The 
simple  language  of  truth  will  be  found  the  best  always  to  convey  informa- 
tion to  the  minds  of  youth.     The  principle  is  not  correct  which  prefers 
imparting  it  under  a  guise  of  fiction^  that  impairs  the  healthy  tone  of 
the  mind,  and  after  all  has  not  half  the  interest  which  unadorned  fiu^ts 
intrinsically  possess, — and  in  a  degree  for  the  aduU  as  the  youth. 
The  commentaries  on  the  text  are  really  invaluable.  Written  sucoincdy,, 
but  at  the  same  time  at  su^ient  length  to  obviate  all  danger  of  obscurity 
in  pure,  terse  English,  comprising  much  of  history,  much  of  explanatory 
matter,  and  many  critical  and  philological  remarks  of  the  highest  order, 
yet  couched  in  terms  so  simple  that  the  early  student's  intellect  cannot 
avoid  perceiving  their  drift ;  these  nptes  are,  we  conceive,  the  very  best  we 
have  ever  seen  attached  to  a  school-book.    There  is  no  difiicult  or  crab* 
bed  passage  which  is  not  therein  rendered  into  correct,  and  for  the  most 
part  graceful  English;  there  is  not  a  peculiar  use  of  any  of  the  moods  or 
tenses  which  is  not  briefly  commented  upon ;  and  the  slight  yet  most  im- 
portant shades  of  difference  in  their  significations  indicated  with  earnest 
and  skilful  minutenen.    In  addition  to  these  there  is  an  index  to  each — 
single,  double,  or  threefold,  as  the  nature  of  the  work  may  require.  These 
indexes  are  in  &ct  classical  dictionaries  of  a  very  high  order,  but  of 
course  limited  to  those  names,  whether  of  places,  individuals,  or  laws 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  text  of  the  writer,  to  which  they  are 
attached-     All  who  have  read  the  admirable  edition,  by  the  same  gentle- 
man, of  Lempriere*s  dictionary,  are  qualified  to  judge  of  the  style  in  which 
these  indexes  jse  executed.    For  our  part,  were  we  about  to  choose  a 
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tnoderfor  "brieif  and  concise  y^  ample  biographical  memoirs,  we  should 
decidedly  propose  to  ourselves  for  imitation  the  notices  of  LucuMus,  Ma- 
Tius,  Cato  and  others,  whose  lives  and  actions  are  depicted  with  a  master's 
handy  in  illustration  t)f  those  passages  wherein  an  incidental  mention  of 
their  name  occurs.  This  sjrstem  of  explanatory  commentaries,  and  correct 
lexicons,  or  indexes,  attached  to  tfiebody  of  school-hooks,  is  in  our  opinion, 
«8  excellent,  as  the  use -of  translations  is  prejudicial  Too  much  is  not  told 
"fccre,  full  scope  is  yielded  to  the  ingenuity  cf  the  -scholar,  while  aid 
•CDOugh  is  given  to  him  to  prevent  his  despairing;  and  all  means  are 
taken  to  interest  him  in  his  studies,  and  to  induce  him  to  follow  out  the 
tiiread  to  the  end,  which  he  is  fifty  to  one  more  likely  to  do,  having  the 
means  of  gaining  the  desired  information,  in  the  very  yoliune  which  he 
holds  in  his  hand,  than  he  would  be,  had  he  to  turn  from  book  to  book, 
4iunting  in  vain  through  many  a  quarto  page,  for  something  which,  when 
Ibund,  wiM  be  perhaps  so  vague  and  bald  as  to  &11  sadly  short  df  his  ne- 
-cessities.  Nor  does  this  Observation  apply  to  boys  ^lone;  men  aye !  and 
'Studious  men,  will  often  heritate  about  rising  up  to  fetch  down  a  volume 
•of  reference  from  their  library  shelves,  when  they  would  eagerly  devour 
whaterer  information  they  could  meet  with,  provided  they  could  avoid 
-the  trouble  of  locomotion.  These  three  worfa,  then,  are,  in  our  opinion, 
the  Tery  model  of  what  school-books  ought  to  be;  and  not  that  only,  but 
▼ery  desirable  acquisitions  to  the  l^rary  of  any  man  of  letters ;  who  must 
he  well  infcmned  and  deeply  read  indeed,  if  he  do  not  find  much  that  is 
entirely  new  to  him,  much  that  being  old  is  yet  presented  to  Imn  in  a  new 
and  clearer  light  than  he  has  ever  met  with  it  before,  and  much  indeed 
ihat  is  *both  valudMe  and  interesting  in  the  very  highest  degree.  We  are 
iucippy  toieam  that  a  very  early  addition  may  be  expected  to  this  depart- 
ment of  the«eiies  in  a  new  edition,  now  in  press,  of  the  first  great  work 
'of  Dr.  Anthon,  which  immediately  on  its  appearance  gained  for  him  an 
European  reputation,  and  for  itse^  admissicm  into  the  most  ennnent  and 
occlusive  sckK>l6  and  universities  of  England  and  the  Continent;  we  mean, 
«f  course,  the  Horace,  which  has  entirely  superseded  Oesner  and  Bent- 
4ey'8  editkms,  formeily  the  'OStaUi&ed  class-books  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
which  is  justly  entitled  to  do  so,  from  the  superb-ooUecdon  of  voluminous 
-commentaries,  excuBsions  and  notes  which  accompany  its  severe  and  pol- 
ished text  All  thes0  vdumes,T)y  the  way,  are  published  by  the  New  York 
fiouse  in  a  style  widely  at  variance  from  that  wretehet  <^laas  of  books — ^re^ 
prints  of  English  or  ^  German  works  with  incorrect  and  blundering  text, 
vMes  wide  of  the  purpose  and  either  diffuse  and  rambling,  usqtte  ad 
nausean,  or  foaki,  brief  and  insufiicient  to  their  oljeot — ^which  the  para- 
mooy  of  Qor  publishevs  So  frequently  puts  foith  on  wretched  paper, 
with  typography  as  coarse  and  iaelegaat  as  the  matter  it  embodies  is 
oxnmonplace  and  worthless,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  driving 
these  unseemly  and  prejudicial  books  oitirely  out  of  the  market,  the 
American  School  Glassks  ought  to  meet  the  universal  support  of  all  who 
tridi «eU to 4he  cansexxf  education  and  liteiatlireL     ,^,  ,^^^  ^^  ^OOqIc 
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The  Yokanes  ta  which  we  now  come,  in  the  course  of  our  observation^ 
are  o€  a  charcter  &r  more  ambitious  than  those  which  we  have  noticed 
heretofore— although  by  no  means  less  adapted  to  the  understanding  of 
beginners — and  by  their  very  nature  require  a  union  of  rare  quaKties  in 
their  author.  None  but  a  person  of  erwfition,  in  this  country,  at  the  least, 
unusual,  could  attempt  the  task  with  lightest  h(q>e9  of  success:  and  yet  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  mere  knowledge  i^  the  least  important  oi 
the  quaHficatioDS  necessary  to  the  successful  writer  on  philology  and  pros- 
ody.  It  is  one  thing  to  kmno^  and  another  to  convey  h^owltdge  to  others ; 
and  for  ninety-nine  men  who  possess  the  science,  we  shall  not  find  one 
capable  of  middng  it  clearly  understood  by  those  hm  ibrtunfUe.  A  certain 
and  peculiar  tact ;  an  intuitive  method  of  rendering  that  interesting,  which' 
is  in  its  nature  dry ;  a  fiumby  of  leafing  od  the  learner,  as  it  wei:e ;  by- 
induction,  from  step  to  step  of  the  ascent ;  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  art  of  teaching;  a  power  of  looking,  as  it  were,  wiih  the  ejfe$  of  m 
hayy  upon  that  which  is  compiled  with  the  whole  abiUtiea  of  a  man; 
a  skill,  not.  frequently  found  or  oi  ocHnmon  occurraace  in  presenting  all 
truths  in  the  clearest,  simplest,  and,  at  the  same  thne,  briefest  manner^  in 
keeping  down  all  redundancy,  which  confuses  and  wearies ;  and  at  the^ 
same  time  in  shunning  that  laconic  and,  as  it  may  be  called,  epigramatic  bre- 
vity, which  leaves  the  subject  in  obscurity  and  doubt:  thesewoddseen^tobo 
the  qualities  most  essential  to  the  granmarian,  and  these  quaMties  the  au- 
thor (^  the  volumes  before  us  unquestionably  posseses  in  a  very  unusuaBde* 
gree.  In  order  to  come  at  the  truth  of  this,  we  wiU  take  a  short  review 
of  the  Qreek  Grammars  her^ofote  most  esteemed,  and  thence  by  coa^arif- 
son,  we  shall  readily  deduce  the  superiority  of  Professor  Anfthon's  work. 
Tocommence ;  the  Eton  and  Westminster  Greek  Grammars,  which  have 
been  the  base  of  those  used  in'  our  schools  and  colleges,  though  altered 
more  or  less  judiciously,  are  good  skeletons ;  that  is  to  say,  they  do  well 
enough  to  be  learnt  by  rote;  and  when  so  learned  will  leave,  at  least,  on 
the  memory  of  the  pupil  the  inflexions  of  termination  by  whidi  the  mean* 
ings  and  dependance  of  the  language  is  manifested:  Iwt  they  will  do  no 
more,  and  cooseqMBtly  we  shall  find  ithat  this  is  the  sole  use  to  which 
they  are  w^M&JL  The  pupil  painfully  and  reluctantly  tommii^ 
to  memory  thai  iokieh  kt  does  not  umdentand ;  and  the  explana- 
tions are  only  subsequently  doled  out  to  him  by  the  oral  e^posi* 
tion  of  the  teachers;  eiqposition  not  of  the  grammar,  as  a  grammar,  bat 
of  the  various  grammatical  facts  which  occcur,  in  no  regular  progress  or 
order,  in  the  pages  of  whatever  author  may  be  recited  at  class.  That  this 
system  does  make  scholars  is  true--bow  it  does  so  is  problematical — 
and  that  it  does  so,  by  the  most  natural,  easy  and  ^>eedy  method,  is  c«r* 
tainly  obnoxious  to  denial  TJie  German  Grammars  on  the  other  hand, 
which  are  all  wOTks  of  erudition,  are  too  cumbersome,  too  diffuse,  and 
above  all  too  rambling,  to  be  read  with  advantage  in  educaticm;  they  are 
too  much  allied  to  lectures  in  their  diajracter,  presenting  often,  argumenls 
whereby  to  prove  fiicts,  rather  than  ftda  themselves;  they  are  in  short  ton 
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prosy,  to  use  an  ordinary  but  intelligible  word,  to  suit  the  minds  of  the 
young.  Now  it  is  obrious,  that  the  desideratum  is  something  halfway 
between  the  two ;  something  that  will  not  only  leave  the  facts  on  the 
memory,  but  will  show  whence  those  fects  are  derived,  and  reply  to  the 
question  perpetually  arising  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  cui  bono.  In  order 
to  do  this,  the  facts — I  e.  the  declensioxus  of  the  nouns  and  adjectives,  with 
the  formation  of  their  cases — must  be  set  forth  as  clearly  and  fully  as 
possible,  and  the, like  of  the  voices,  modes,  tenses  and  verbs.  Next  cotms 
the  great  stumbling  block — to  show  how,  and  why,  these  formations — the 
most  difficult,  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  important  of  all  grammati- 
cal studies:  tracing,  fyt  the  most  part,  everything  to  one  simple,  regular 
and  same  beginning,  and  showing  that  there  is  nothing  arbitrary,  or 
uncertain,  or  useless  in  the  texture  of  this  most  sublime  language,  but  that 
every  delicate  shade  has  its  distinctive  meaning,  and  arises  naturally 
and  simply  from  its  preceding  and  leas  perfect  form.  To  do  this  success- 
fully, we  must  present  tb  the  boy,  in  regular  ascending  order, — not  the 
arguments  by  which  we  were  convinced  of  the  fiicts,  for  though  interest- 
ing and  luminous  to  us,  to  him  they  will  be  tedious,  dry,  and  utterly 
obscure, — ^but  the  &cts  themselves,  each  as  deduced  from  the  last,  with  a 
very  brief  accoynt,  couched  in  the  plainest  language,  of  the  method  of  the 
change  and  its  utility  and  object  This,  then,  is  precisely  what  Professor 
Anthon  has  done,  and  accordingly  his  grammar,  while  afibrding  all  the 
broad  and  tangible  &cts  of  the  language,  as  presented  by  the  English 
Grammars,  does  not,  like  them,  leave  the  cause  and  meaning  of  those 
fects  to  be  conjectured  or  misunderstood,  but  gives  the  origin  of  the  changes 
and  their  results,  in  a  manner  so  brief  and  luminous  that  the  effect  is  an 
almost  intuitive  comprehension  of  the  subject  Prom  the  first  pages,  which 
ccmtain  a  few  easy  and  at  the  same  time  conclusive  rules,  relating  to  the 
division  of  letters,  the  breathings,  accents  and  simple  figures  of  orthogra- 
phy, to  the  end  of  the  last  excursus,  the  thing  which  strikes  us  most,  is  the 
constant  classification  and  simplification.  The  fulness  of  the  declensions  of 
the  nouns  and  adjectives,  of  which  all  the  numbers  are  now  declined  at 
length,  so  that  the  pupil  is  no  longer  left  in  doubt,  whed&er  they  he  five 
or  two  cases  in  the  dual, — as  we  have  often  seen  him,  when  merely  two 
final  syllables  were  presented  to  him,  to  signify  the  whole  five  cases, — ^is 
the  next  valuable  improvement ;  and  is  really  such  in  no  small  or  unim- 
portant degrea  The  formation  of  the  cases  follows  beautifully  clear  and 
luminous,  and  thence  through  the  adjectives,  numerals,  &c,  to  the  verbs, 
first  regular,  with  their  formations  according  to  the  old  rules,  and  excel- 
lent new  observations  on  the  origin  of  their  changes ;  then  contracted  and 
irregular,  all  conjugated  at  full  length,  and  all  explained  with  equal 
accuracy,  truth  and  simplicity.  The  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  defec- 
tive and  irregular  verbs  is  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  is,  in  &ct,  better  than  any  dictionary  extant  for  the  begin- 
ner. The  adverbs,  conjunctions,  negative  particles  and  prepositions,  with 
their  significations,  positions  in  construction,  government,  ^.,  follow  in 
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regular  course,  and  are  no  leas  complete  and  all-conclusive  than  the  fore- 
going portions  of  the  volume,  which  terminates  with  the  rules  of  Syntax 
clearly  laid  down,  fully  exemplified,  and  free  alike,  a^  far  as  a  close 
examination  has  enabled  us  to  discover,  from  error,  redundancy,  or 
meagreness.  In  a  word,  we  look  upon  this  Greek  Grammar  as  the  best 
ever  published,  not  only  here,  but  anywhere ;  suitable  no  more  to  the  raw 
beginner  than  to  the  mature  and  advanced  scholar  \  an  offering  of  thd 
greatest  possible  vakie  to  the  rising  generation  of  America ;  and  likely  to 
produce  results,  fully  eqi^l  to  its  own  merits,  and  to  the  labor  which  has 
been  expended  on  its  pages. 

The  Greek  Grammar  then,  is,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  a  vast 
improvement  on  all  former  works  of  the  same  nature :  the  Prosody  differs 
from  it,  as  being,  in  so  &r  as  we  know,  sui  'generis.  There  exists^ 
nothing  like  a  manual  of  the  prosody  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  Eng> 
lish  tongue ;  a  few  bald  and  brief  rulef  at  the  commencement  of  Maltby 
and  MorclPs  Thesurus,  and  a  few  other  scattered  commentaries  on  various 
classical  authors,  with  Person's  prefece  to  the  four  plays  of  Euripides, 
.  published  by  that  great  scholar,  forming  all  the  elementary  lights  on  the 
subject  presented  heretofore  to  students  of  the  English  Universities ;  while 
in  our  own,  the  whole  branch  has  been  neglected  as  fiuitastic  and  super- 
fluous, if  not  imaginary  and  ideal.  In  the  English  schools  by  dint  of 
long  practice  the  scholar  acquires  an  ear  for  Greek  and  Latin  pronunci- 
ation, so  that  you  will  rarely  detect  an  Eton  or  Westminster  man,  though 
perhaps,  beyond  this  point  of  meagre  acquirement  in  classics,  tripping 
in  quantity.  The  habit  of  constant  poetical  composition,  both  in  heoric, 
elegiac  and  lyrical  verse  improves  the  ear  yet  farther,  and  teaches,  step 
by  step,  aTid  in  the  absence  of  all  rules,  the  Latin  metres.  Thus  is  the 
Latin  prosody  at  length  acquired,  in  practice  \  though  with  the  theory 
and  reasons,  the  scholar  is  often  still,  entirely  unacquainted.  A  process 
of  the  same  kind,  teachea  the  student  of  the  universties  the  prosody  of  the 
Greek  tongue ;  by  the  laborious  perusal  of  long  commentaries  on  every 
several  author.  Epic,  Dramatic,  Pastoral  or  Lyric,  while  the  prizes  for 
composition  in  Senarian  Iambics^  and  in  Greek  Alcaics,  contended  for 
with  eager  rivalry,  complete  the  course,  and  for  the  most  part  elegantly 
enough,  though  not  in  most  cases  thoroughly,  or  on  scientific  grounds^ 
and  always  at  a  vast  expense  of  time  and  labor.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  favorite  maxim  of  our  forefiuhers,  that  as  they  learned  themselves  without 
aid,  so  no  aid  was  to  be  given  to  posterity,  and  that  the  best  mode  of  teach* 
ing  the  young  was  not  hindering  them  from  finding  out  what  they  could  for 
themselves.  Now  however,  luckily  for  school-boys,  nous  avons  change  totU 
celd,  as  the  French  Jacobin  said  of  the  Christian  religion — and  this  littlo 
volume  is  one  of  the  most  important  changes.  CJommencing  with  a  brief 
definition  of  prosody,  and  the  first  plain  rules  for  position,  the  long  voweh^ 
and  the  quantity  of  the  short  vowels,  with  exceptions — the  author 
goes  forward  to  the  grand  key  of  the  whole  mystery,  the  quantity 
of  the  doubtful  vowela,  dtc.  &c.,  which  he  explains  in  a  manner 
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most  logical  and  with  the  mM  copious  ezampkB,  as  affected  vtfri- 
oosly,  in  their  various  poaitioDS  in  the  final  syllables,  in  the  incre- 
ment of  nouns  or  verbs,  in  the  penukima,  and  in  the  syllables  before  the 
painltiina.  This  completes  the  first  part  of  the  work,  and  completes  it 
so  efilectually,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  more  may  be  acquired 
of  real  knowledge  of  the  Groek  prosody  in  three  months,  diligently 
applied  to  the  perusal  and  study  of  Uiis  first  part,  than  in  six  years  by  the 
ordinary  methods.  We  would  particularly  dwell  on  the  observatiims 
with  regard  to  the  lengthening  of  short,  and  the  shortening  of  long  vowels 
accordingly  as  they  occur  in  the  arsis  or  thesis  of  the  foot  The  argument 
is  conclusive,  and  better  put  than  in  any  work  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
second  part,  on  metre,  commences  with  an  admirable  treatise  on  the 
Greek  feet  and  metres,  with  excellent  observations  on  the  interchange  of 
the  isochronous  syllables,  and  thence  proceeds  to  give  a  compendium  of 
all  the  Greeks  measures  in  use ;  the  whole  is  performed  with  the  thorough 
skill  of  a  vnriter  perfectly  ^5onver8ant  with  the  topic  on  which  he  writes, 
and  of  a  teacher  practically  acquainted  with  the  art  of  instruction.  The 
scansion  of  the  choral  strains  of  three  excellent  Greek  tradegies  follows, 
— the  Prometheus,  (Edipus,  Tyrannus  and  Ajax  Flagellifer,  and  besides 
presenting  an  admirable  commentary  and  exemplification  of  what  has 
gone  before,  gives  to  the  student  a  Imutiful  and  accurate  text  of  some  of 
the  most  sublime  specimens  of  lyric  poetry  existing.  The  Indo-Germanic 
Analogies,  which  close  the  volume,  are  not  inferior  in  conclusiveness  or 
depth  of  learning  to  any  of  the  earlier  matter,  nor,  in  our  belief  are  they 
of  less  practical  utility;  though  probably  the  novelty,  to  American 
scholars,  of  the  doctrines  they  contain,  and  their  greater  profundity  will 
render  them  less  generally  popular.  As  a  whole,  we  esteem  the  prosody 
as  of  even  greater  general  utility  than  the  grammar ;  for  whereas  that 
is  the  best^  this  is  the  only  complete  and  compendious  guide  of  the  learner, 
to  a  real  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the  harmony,  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  the  noblest  language  ever  spoken  upon  earth.  The  publishers 
have  played  their  part  well :  the  text  is  excell^t,  the  tjrpe  clear  and 
handsome,  the  paper  white,  firm  and  solid,  so  that  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  volume  is  highly  attractive. 

In  conclusion,  we  hail  the  appearance  of  this  series,  as  an  indication  of 
a  new  era;  for  as  the  arrival  of  the  swallow,  though  it  be  not  in  itself  sum- 
mer, is  the  sign  that  summer  is  at  hand,  because  summer  alone  can  supply 
the  causes  that  bring  the  bird,  so  the  appearance  of  these  high  works 
indicate  that  a  new  era  is  at  hand,  because  the  approach  of  a  new  era 
alone  could  create  a  demand  for  them.  We  hail  them,  therefore,  as  the 
tokens  and  forerunners  of  a  new  and  nobler  era,  wherein  our  country 
shall  show  itself  to  possess  as  much  desire  to  gain,  and  the  same  means 
of  gaining,  a  high  and  creditable  station  in  the  acc<nnplishments,  the 
el^iancies,  and  the  liberal  arts,  which  add  so  much  to  the  real  enjo3rment8 
of  human  life  ;*  and  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  high  classical 
schoolmg  of  the  mind;  as  it  has  displayed  of  energy,  in  the  vast  stridei 
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vAnch  it  has  made  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  to  the  diffiiaion  of  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  a  common  education  to  the  humblest  classes  of 
its  citizens :  and  when  this  era  shall  ariye,  as  certain  we  are  that  it 
will  shortly,  Professor  Anthon  will  be  as  surely  hailed  the  master-spirit 
who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  great  movement,  the  end  of  which  no 
man  may  see,  or  judge  o^  except  by  vague  conjecture. 


A   NAME. 

BT     BV^BME     D.     ST.     HITBBBT. 

Why  doth  the  anxious  student  toil 

Beside  a  flickering  light, 
So  oft,  till  time  rings  in  his  ears. 

The  solemn  noon  of  night? 
With  constant,  persevering  care. 

And  ever  active  mind. 
He  scans  the  philosophic  page,  , 

Its  hidden  truths  to  find. 

And  why  ascends  the  rostrum's  height 

With  firm,  unfidtering  tread, 
The  man  of  proud,  commanding  form, 

In  science  deeply  reed  ? 
The  thoughts  that  coursed  his  studious  brain, 

Have  channelled  cheek  and  brow ; 
They  are  in  safe  memorial  stored, 

His  mental  treasures  now. 

The  crowds  assembled  at  his  feet 

In  silent  order  sttfid ; 
Attentive  to  his  pleasant  speech, 

They  wait  his  high  command. 
They  list  his  fervid  eloquence, 

And  high  their  voices  raise, 
Answering  his  ready  bursts  of  thought 

With  fitful  shouts  of  praise. 

How  like  a  sea-bird  moves  yon  ship. 

Upon  the  dark  green  sea  1 
A  nation's  banner  from  her  prow 

Is  waving  gaUantly.  Digitized  by  Google 
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A  iiation's  honor  n  her  fire^^ 

And  in  a  nation's  name, 
She  carries  to  a  foreign  port 

Her  admiralty's  &me. 

Upon  yon  field  her  robes  of  green 

Hath  bounteous  nature  spread ; 
And  on  the  flowery  vesture  now 

Contending  armies  tread. 
A  thousand  fiilchions  flaming  there. 

Like  lightning  furies  flaah ; 
Stars  of  the  bloody  tempest,  on 

In  terrors  fierce  they  da^ 

The  summer  leaves  and  flowers  are  crushed 

'Neath  bodies  of  the  slain, 
And  long  will  that  ensanguined  field 

Wear  on  its  front  the  stain 
Of  blood,  that  kingly  arrogance 

In  heated  passion  shed, 
And  long  may  feuds  of  nations  mourn 

Their  mountains  of  the  dead. 

Thus  millions  of  the  busy  world, 

As  with  a  single  aim, 
Seek  with  their  might  and  energy 

That  gilded  thing — a  Name. 
And  yet  how  few  amid  the  throngs, 

Who  long  for  fiune  have  striven. 
Have  sought  in  deeds  of  rig^iteousnesi 

A  name  for  endless  heaven. 
Baltixors,  Md.,  May  24<A,  1839. 


HADDON'S  RIDE. 

A    STORT    OF    ANNS    ARVNDBL* 

Scnne  years  since,  I  received  an  invitation  froBfe  an  old  friend  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  at  his  ferm,  where  he  assured  me  I  Aienii  find  plenty  of 
game,  and  perfect  freedomfrom  all  restraint  Remembering  that  when  a 
boy  I  had  been  accounted  a  remarkable^  shot  and  a  successful  sportsnnn^ 
having  killed  dozens  of  Pee-wees,  and  sometimes,  by  uncommmi  luck, 
brought  home  a  robin,  these  inducemoita  proved  irresistible;  the  first 
roused  all  the  Nimrod  within  me,  the  second  was  grateful  to  a  bo<fy  not 
then  broken  in  to  the  cart-horse  labours  of  an  accounting  office.  In  the 
^isuing  autumn,  finding  a  period  of  ecmiparative  l^^i^^^^^^iRe}  I 
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procured  leave  of  absence,  and  mounting  a  horse,  a  quiet  animal  and  not 
at  all  vicious,  as  I  took  care  to  ascertain,  set  forward  on  my  pilgrimage 
to  the  land  of  freedom.  Painter  lived  in  a  remote  comer  of  Anne  Arun- 
del, near  some  "  ville  "  or  other,  and  his  directions  for  finding  his  resi- 
dence were  most  clear  and  precise.  I  conned  them  over,  when  I  found 
myself  foirly  embarked.  I  was  to  keep  the  main  road  north,  till  I  reach- 
ed its  intersection  with  the  Baltimore  road;  this  I  was  to  take  and  keep 
till  I  came  to  a  lane  marked  by  three  chesnut  trees ;  this  I  must  follow 
through  a  dozen  turnings,  all  distinctly  inarked  by  chesnuts,  until  I  met 
the  county  road,  which  would  lead  me  within  three  miles  of  my  destina* 
tion,  after  which  "  any  one"  could  tell  me  the  way.  Indeed  "  any  one  " 
which  I  found  to  be  "no  one,"  was  to  be  iny  constant  referee,  should  my 
chart  &il  me.  Under  their  auspices  I  went  confidently  forward,  and  by 
following  my  chart  rigidly,  aided  by  occasional  intimations  from  "any 
one,"  of  course  found  myself  by  evening  completely  bewildered  in  the 
multiplicity  of  cross-roads,  to  which  our  neighboring  counties  devote  so 
much  of  a  soil  fitted  for  little  else.  I  hopelessly  drew  forth  my  chart 
once  more,  but  its  bearings  had  no  relation  to  the  topography  of  that  re- 
gion, so,  without  more  ado,  I  submitted  the  question  to  an  aged  negro, 
who  was  whistling  behind  a  pair  of  oxen,  dragging  a  reversed  harrow, 
and  at  times  drawing  over  them  his  heavy  lash,  more  by  way  of  burden 
to  his  shrill  tune,  than  with  any  wish  to  quicken  their  speed.  The  sable 
agriculturist  heard  my  dilemma  with  attention,  scratched  his  head  grave- 
ly, and  answered  to  my  question  whether  he  knew  the  place. 

"  Oh  yes !  I  know  de  place  well,  marse  Jack  bought  his  seed  wheat 
of  him ;  but  it  be  a  monstrous  long  ride  for  dis  night,  and  de  way  is  hard 
to  find;"  he  paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued  "  you  hate  to  turn  back 
air,  till  you  come  to  a  big  chesnut" 

"  Oh  I  if  it  comes  to  chesnuts  again,"  cried  I,  "  you  need  say  no  more. 
I  have  been  riding  after  chesnuts  the  whole  day.  But  tell  me,  my  man,  is 
there  no  tavern  near,  where  I  could  get  my  horse  fed,  and  get  supper  and 
lodging  for  myself  " 

"  None  dis  side  of  Colesville — eight  miles  ojS)  "  answered  he ;  "  but 
come  up  to  the  house,  marse  Jack  would  be  mighty  glad  to  see  you;  all 
de  g^tl'um  stop  here  when  de  rain  ketch  'unt" 

Seeing  no  alternative,  after  much  hesitation  I  complied  with  the  invi- 
tation, fiilly  intending,  however,  to  push  on  at  any  risk,  should  my  wel- 
come prove  cold.  I  found,  howev^,  that  the  negro,  a  ftivorite  servant, 
had  not  transcended  his  powers.  '  Marse  Jack,'  otherwise  John  Colter, 
was  absent,  but  his  wife  received  me  with  the  manners  of  a  lady,  and  the 
cordiality  of  an  old  acquaintance.  In  a  few  moments  her  husband  ar- 
rived; he  had  been  attending  the  sale  of  the  efiects  of  a  deceased  neigh- 
bor, and  had  brought  home  some  firiends  to  spend  the  evening  with  him. 
They  were  vimbly  in  a  lively  mood,  and  the  wife's  countenance  fell  as 
they  entered;  she  presided  at  the  tea-table,  but  quitted  the  room  immedi- 
ately after.    The  cdnvemtion  during  the  meal,  turned  principally  upon 
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the  aale,  and  this  topic  was  continued  over  the  toddy,  which  is  always  in- 
troduced  when  strangers  are  present,  and  generally,  when  they  are  not 
At  first  I  felt  awkward  at  not  being  able  to  join  in  die  conversation,  but  ^ 
finding  that  an  occasional  laugh  answered  all  the  expectations  of  my 
host,  I  contented  myself  with  paying  that  tribute,  when  I  thought  it  ne- 
oessary,  and  found  ample  amusement  in  listening  to  their  odd  jokes  and 
(piaint  stories,  told  with  genuine  humour,  and  always  received  with  hearty 
dioiits. 

"  Them  hogs  went  dog  cheap, "  said  Colter.    **  Poor  Glover !  he  was 
io  fond  of  'em.     The  dutton  com  was  nothing  to  his  shoats.'' 

**  Did  you  hear  Bailey  bidding  agin  the  widow,  for  the  very  stock  she 
wants  to  keep  on  the  &rm ?  I  could'nt  ha'  thought  diat  of  Bailey.** 
"  Who  got  the  cow  and  calf?  " 

"Me,"  said  an  old  man,  "a  fine  cow  and  heavy  calf  that;  one  might 
lake  Haddon's  ride  on  that  calf" 

"  Haddon's  ride !     What's  that  ?  "  cried  one,  scenting  a  jest. 
**  Lord,  did  Haddon  never  tell  you  of  his  ride?  " 
"No." 
« Nor  you?" 
"No." 

"  Then  /'//  tell  you, "  said  the  senior,  with  a  smile  of  satis&ction. 
He  thought  a  moment,  shoolf.  his  head  and  laughed  gently,  as  it  might 
be  at  the  review  of  the  circumstance,  then  composing  himself  and  draw- 
mg  a  slight  sigh,  thus  began : 

"  Poor  Haddon  I  he's  been  dead  many  a  year,  and  no  doubt  is  happy 
now,  for  he's  found  out  many  a  strange  thing  that  puzzled  him  sorely 
while  on  earth.  He  knew  more  ghost  stories  than  any  man  I  ever  saw, 
and  would  sometimes  get  me  to  listen  to  him  (and  it  was  his  delight)  till 
my  teeth  would  chatter,  and  my  hair  bristle  on  my  head,  if  I  heard  a  cat 
mew,  or  a  dog  howl  at  night,  for  a  month  afterwards.  He  knew  hun- 
dreds of  charms,  and  could  make  the  cream  rise,  or  butter  come,  in  a 
manner  wonderful  to  tell.  Some  used  to  say  he  could  raise  the  evil  one, 
but  I  never  believed  that,  for  Haddon  had  a  good  heart,  and  never  injured 
any  man,  and,  except  that  he  would  take  a  glass  too  much,  no  one  could 
tty  a  word  against  him.  He  was  over  curious,  however,  in  matters  that 
men  should  not  meddle  with,  and  this,  once,  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 
This  is  the  story  as  he  used  to  tell  it.  He  was  going  home  one  evening 
late,  and  feeling  dry  ( as  he  always  did )  as  he  passed  through  Colesville, 
thought  he'd  stop  to  get  a  ^ink  of  something  comfortable.  He  lighted 
at  the  tavern,  and  who  should  ho  find  there  but  three  of  his  neighbors 
and  several  strangers,  all  sitting  drinking  in  the  bar ;  so  finding  himself 
in  such  good  company.  Jack  sat  down  too,  There  was  a  pedlar  there,  a 
merry  man,  who  could  drink  a  horn,  sing  a  song,  or  tell  a  tale,  with  any 
man ;  he  was  just  the  fellow  for  Jack,  who  sat  enraptured,  till  the  clock 
tfmck  ten.  It  was  late  for  him;  he  had  many  miles  to  go,  but  the  moon 
was  bright,  and  the  road  was  plain,  so  he  called  for  his  horse,  the  pedlar 
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helped  him  on,  and  he  tcuned  his  &ce  homeward  with  a  sigh.  But  all 
ihe  way  home  he  was  thinking  upon  a  thing  the  pedlar  had  told ;  and  of 
all  the  strange  things  he  knew,  that  was  the  strangest 

'^ '  Take  a  bull  calf^  nine  months  old — ^  so  it  ran—'  rub  the  spot  where 
butchers  feel,  with  unsalted  butter  from  his  dam's  milk,  put  a  spear  of 
mint  under  his  tongue,  and  if  you  mount  him  while  the  clock  strikes 
twelve,  you  may  ride  twenty  miles  and  back  within  the  hour;  but  take 
care  not  to  speak  a  word  while  on  him,  for  this  would  deliver  you  to  an 
evil  power,  and  consign  you  to  a. violent  death.'  Now  it  so  happened 
that  Bill  had  a  calf  of  the  genuine  Durham  breed  just  of  the  age  pre- 
scribed, and  while  thinking  of  the  circumstance,  he  recollect  that  his 
wife  had  churned  that  very  day,  and  the  butter  must  be  at  that  moment, 
lying  in  the  dairy,  ready  for  market  on  the  morrow;  the  Durham's  but- 
ter was  always  kept  separate,  being  very  rich  and^  intended  for  a  particu- 
lar customer ;  and  that  there  was  a  mint  bed  near  the  gate,  Bill  knew  frmn 
daily  czperiei^ce.  Opportunity  is  a  stronger  temptation  than  want,  and 
Bill  felt  an  undefined  foreboding,  as  the  singular  coincidence  became 
manifest,  that  this  night  would  prove  the  power  of  the  charm,  and  that 
he  was  destined  to  perform  the  daring  feat  It  was  dangerous  and  it  was 
terrible  to  be  flying  over  the  country  at  that  hour;  but  he  might  as 
well  try,  and  the  calf  might  not  go  ofi*  after  all  '  I  half  think'  said  he, 
^if  s  all  a  lie  of  that  funny  rogue,  for  he  seemed  to  look  at  me  mighty 
cunning.  Fve  never  seed  the  thing  that  could  throw  me  yet,  and  if  Bill 
Haddon  can't  hold  his  tongue,  I  don't  know  who  can,  that's  alL  So  I 
hope  Betty  IWnt  salted  all  that  butter. ' 

"He  reached  home,  stabled  his  horse,  and  as  he  passed  the  dairy  door 
pushed  it  wide;  a  number  of  prints  lay  on  the  shelf^  and  near  them  a 
lump  of  rich  yellow  butter,  which  a  peculiar  and  fiuniliar  impress  of 
Betty's  knuckles  assured  him  was  what  he  sought  He  separated  a 
small  quantity  with  his  thumb  nail,  and  submitted  it  to  his  palate— 'twas 
guiltless  of  salt,  then  securing  a  larger  portion,  he  proceeded  towards  thd 
house,  and  finished  his  preparations,  by  plucking  a  few  spears  of  mint  as 
he  entered  the  gate. 

'^  The  most  profound  silence  reigned  as  he  entered  the  little  enclosure, 
and  Bill  stepped  as  carefully  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  waking  some  one^ 
though  he  knew  a  cannon  shot  would  hardly  disturb  his  slumbering 
household.  There  was  a  candle  burning  in  the  little  parlor,  and  as  he 
gazed  through  the  uncurtained  window,  at  the  broad  square  fiice  of  the 
wooden  clock  upon  the  mantel,  he  saw  that  the  iron  hand  was  hard  on 
to  twelve,  and  heard  the  sudden  rattle  of  the  whecb  which  indicates  its 
intention  to  strike  in  a  few  moments ;  in  an  instant  more  the  opportunity 
would  be  lost  This  decided  him;  he  strode  into  the  field,  and  skilfully 
seizing  the  Durham  by  the  tail  and  ear,  brought  him  struggling  before 
the  door ;  then  having  performed  the  witching  operations,  looked  at  the 
clock  and  found  the  time  almost  expired.  The  devoted  animal  now  lay 
perfectly  stiU.    The  doga^  after  manifesting  some  curiosity  at  these  una* 
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soal  proceedings,  retired  to  rest  in  tho  shadow  of  the  house,  and  BiU  b^^ 
nothing  but  the  ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  thumping  of  his  heart  beatr 
ing  in  double  quick  time.  This  awful  period  passed  slowly  away  ;  but 
at  loigth  the  whizzing  of  the  wheels  warned  him  to  seize  hold,  and  aa 
he  did  so  the  first  stroke  rang  upon  his  ear,  and  he  heard  no  more.  Away 
sprang  the  calf  like  lightning,  followed  by  the  baying  of  the  startled 
dogs,  and  the  daring  rider  soon  found  himself  moving  oyer  the  fields  at 
much  £uster  rate  than  he  had  efvet  followed  fox  or  hound.  Fences  were  no 
impediments,  gullies  (and  they  are  many,  wide,  and  deep  here)  were 
passed  like  last  year's  furrows  in  a  cornfield ;  away  he  flew  over  the  hillsi 
up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  through  rocks,  and  streams,  and  fidlm 
t^nber,  with  such  ease  and  activity  that  Jack,  whp  was  an  excellent  judge 
of  horse  flesh,  began  to  lose  his  confiiaion  in  the  admirati(m  excited  by 
his  singular  steed.  He  began  to  think  this  was  a  very  pleasant  as  weU 
as  expeditious  mode  of  conveyance,  and  was  endeavoring  to  hit  upon 
some  means  of  profiting  by  the  extraordinary  qualities  of  his  beast,  when 
he  was  aroused  by  the  roar  of  the  river,  which  he  perceived  by  well- 
known  signs  he  was  &st  approaching.  ^  Rather  a  dangerous  course  th]%' 
thought  he,  and  well  he  might,  for 'the  river  at  that  place  was  bordered 
by  high  and  broken  cliffi,  and  rushed  through  the  defile  with  great  rapi- 
dity ;  80  he  pressed  the  calTs  neck  in  token  that  he  would  have  him 
change  his  course,  but  the  dumb  little  innocent  could  not  imderstand  it ; 
he  raised  his  ear  and  tried  to  pull  his  head  to  the  required  direction,  but 
the  obstinate  little  brute  rushed  straight  onward  as  if  bent  upon  the  de- 
struction both  of  himself  and  his  rider.  '  Stubborn  fool,'  inly  ejaculated 
Haddon  as  he  seized  both  ears,  and  tugged  with  all  his  force  to  turn  or 
stop  his  bedevilled  steed.  But  his  efibrts  were  vain;  the  neck  of  the 
cursed  beast  was  as  rigid  as  iron,  and  he  was  hurried  along  with  undi- 
minished rapidity,  kicking  and  struggling,  to  his  doom.  It  was  while 
hurrying  forward  with  dreadful  speed,  that  BiU  saw  before  him  a  human 
figure,  and  as  he  passed  recognized  the  pedlar,  who  shouted  to  his  flying 
victim — 'A  pleasant  journey,  and  a  safe  return.'  Poor  Bill  could 
only  shake  his  fist  in  return.  He  felt  himself  entrapped  into  the  power 
of  the  evil  one,  and  he  doubted  not  the  pedlar  viras  an  agent  sent  for  his 
destruction.  The  roar  of  the  waters  grew  loud  on  his  ear,  and  in  another 
moment  he  saw  the  foaming  waves  raging  &r  below.  He  closed  his  eyes 
on  the  dreadful  gul^  and  vras  trying  to  form  a  prayer  when  he  felt  the 
powerful  bound  of  the  animal  beneath  him,  and  was  safely  landed  on  the 
other  side.  '  That's  a  good  jump  for  a  cali^'  cried  he,  joy  and  wonder 
dissolving  the  caution  which  terror  had  but  more  firmly  impressed.  Mis- 
placed exultation  1  the  &tal  words  broke  the  charm;  a  dreadful  roar  burst 
from  the  bewitched  animal ;  his  eyes,  burning  like  coals  of  fire,  were  turned 
upon  his  rider,  whom  with  one  boimd  he  hurled  into  the  stream.  Had- 
don fell  like  stone,  the  raging  floods  bore  him  on,  dashing  and  whirling 
him  among  the  rocks  till  no  spark  of  consciousness  remained. 
Much  was  Betty's  surprise  and  deep  apprehensi(m  whoi  she  found  next 
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morning  her  husband  still  absent  She  went  to  the  stid>le;  his  horae  was 
not  there,  but  on  returning  to  the  house,  the  first  sight  that  met  her  eyes 
was  the  ghastly  but  still  breathing  form  of  her  husband  His  negroes 
going  out  to  work  had  found  the  horse  grazing  near  a  ditch,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  was  his  master,  who  had  apparently  &llen  off  in  attempting 
to  leap  it  How  he  came  there  was  a  matter  of  deep  surprise  to  him, 
but  not  so  to  his  wife ;  she  lectured  him  soundly  on  his  heA  habits,  as 
she  called  them,  and  laughed  at  him  when  he  told  the  story  of  the  calf 
Indeed^  she  easily  persuaded  him  that  it  had  all  been  a  dream— especially 
88  the  pedlar  came  there  next  day,  and  sold  them  some  excellent  bar- 
gains; so  he  agreed  to  lay  it  all  on  the  rum,  and  to  drink  no  more,  ex- 
cept in  moderation.  This  promise  he  kept  most  righteously  until  his 
wife's  death,  after  which  he  stuck  to  rum  toddy  and  his  story  of  the  calf 
with  great  constancy  for  the  remainder  of  his  days." 

Here  ended  the  story  of  Bill  Haddon,  witl^i  which  the  company  seemed 
TBstly  pleased;  and  when  I  retired,  excusing  myself  on  the  score  of  a 
fetiguing  ride  of  sixteen  miles,  I  heard  renewed  bursts  of  laughter, 
wt^er  at  Haddon's  ride  or  mine  I  had  no  way  to  ascertain. 


THE    FAIHY    ISLE. 


In  the  &r  off  South,  where  no  rude  breeze 
E'er  sweeps  o'er  the  breast  of  the  halcyon  seas ; 
Where  the  airs  breathe  balm,  and  the  heavens  smile 
With  a  gbrious  radiance,  a  feiry  irie 
Lolls  on  the  breast  of  the  mother  deep, 
With  a  dimpled  cheek  like  a  babe  asleep. 

There  forests  sloped  from  the  silver  flood 
To  the  sunlight  lift  their  tall  green-wood. 
With  bowers  beneath,  through  whose  tendrils  gleams 
The  fitful  light  with  its  softened  beams, 
And  embroiders  around,  with  its  golden  sheen. 
The  velvet  moss  of  the  alleys  green. 
There  beetling  clifis  and  mountains  high 
Their  dark  brows  rear  to  the  arching  sky, 
With  winding  grottoes  that  flash  with  gems 
Richer  than  sparkle  on  diadems. 

There  the  crystal  waters  gently  chime 
With  a  mellowed  tone  or  a  voice  sublime — 
The  streamlet's  murmur,  the  foimtain's  call, 
And  the  bounding  rush  of  the  waterfall — 
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Till  the  echoes  within  their  thousand  caves 

Lough  at  the  sound  of  the  joyous  waves. 

The  ocean  npples,  with  gentle  flow, 

Sweep  over  sands  like  the  drifted  snow. 

And  ring  with  a  chime  of  mimic  bells, 

Amcmg  shining  pebbles  and  purple  shelb 

That  echo  again  their  ocean  tone, 

As  heart  responds  to  a  heart  like  its  own.  ' 

But  the  richest  treasures  of  earth  and  main 
Have  not  been  gamei'd  up  there  in  vain, 
To  deck  for  many  an  ocean  mile 
In  tranquil  beauty  the  &iry  isle, 
From  the  wrath  of  waves  and  the  breath  of  storms,' 
For  life  is  there  in  its  rarest  forms. 
The  speckled  fish  in  their  sportive  play, 
Throw  up  frcmi  the  waves  the  silvery  spray ; 
The  sea-fowl  winnotv  the  waters  o*er, 
Or  unfold  their  wings  to  the  sun  on  shore. 
From  flowers  that  blush  with  a  thousand  dyes, 
And  blossoms  gleaming  like  angel  eyes, 
'Mid  the  dewy  leaves  of  the  waving  trees 
That  fragrance  shed  on  the  passing  breeze, 
In  the  calm  of  the  twilight  hour  is  heard 
The  warbling  of  many  a  forest  bird. 
That  thrills  the  eve  with  its  tones,  and  illumes 
The  dark  green  shades  with  its  golden  plumes. 

From  the  mossy  clifi*,  there  Ocean's  daughters 
Their  green  locks  dress  in  the  crystal  waters ; 
And  the  mermen  gambol^  and  pelt  with  pearls 
And  golden  spangles,  the  naiad  girb. 
At  eve,  in  the  dance,  at  music's  call. 
On  vclv^  alleys  the  ^tsteps  fall 
Of  the  &iry  forms  that  in  daylight  sleep 
In  windmg  shell,  or  in  cavern  deep ; 
And  some  sail  on  wings  of  glorious  light, 
Through  the  soft  and  perftrai'd  air  of  night, 
While  the  car-like  shell  of  the  Fairy  Queen, 
Who  reigns  supreme  o'er  the  lovely  scene, 
O'er  the  moonlit  waters  is  seen  to  glide. 
With  her  swanlets  breasting  the  rippling  tide. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  REMINISCENCES  OF  AN 
OLD  SOLDIER. 

NO.n. 


Tent  making  in  the  army — A  choice  of  comfortable  quarters  in  a  storm^ — A  wood- 
cutting  «party— The  Dutchmen's  dispute— The  Dutch  poultry  made  to  pay  for 
their  owners'  want  of  patriotism — The  tax  cottector  in  a  cistern— The  Tories* 
■leigh-ride,  and  a  spill  out,  proving  that  Dutch  tricks  are  equal  to  Yankee  one*— 
An  Indian  alarm,  and  the  party's  successful  measures  to  preserre  their  scalps. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1775,  the  enemy  having  retired  to 
winter  quarters  in  New  York,  we  were  left  to  make  ourselves  as  com- 
fortable as  we  couli  We  proceeded  to  erect  barracks,  yet,  as  two  rather 
important  articles,  viz :  boards  and  nails,  were  almost  wholly  wanting, 
the  success  of  our  architectural  efibrts  was  not  very  gratifying.  If  the 
reader  will  form  an  idea  of  the  best  hut  that  could  be  created  out  of  the 
following  materials,  viz :  two  boards,  one  slab,  half  a  dozen  nails,  some 
seventy  or  eighty  pine  poles,  and  an  abundance  of  turf^  he  will  under- 
stand what  kind  of  a  thhig  it  was  that  mess  No.  6  inhabited  during  the 
long  and  dreary  winter. 

We  had  just  finnished  it  when  a  rain-storm  set  in.  For  a  time  we 
were  secure  from  all  water,  except  that  which  flowed  in  from  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  earth — ^that  portion  of  the  sur&ce  that  constituted  our  floor 
having  become  a  little  lower  than  the  level  of  the  surrounding  plain, 
we  were  congratulating  ourselves  on  our  ability  to  keep  the  upper  side 
dry,  (the  size  of  our  dwelling  rendered  k  convenient  for  us  to  preserve  a 
horizontal  posture  most  of  the  time)  when,  alas,  just  at  night-fiJl,  the  turf 
above  us  gave  evident  signs  of  saturation,  and  oC  a  dispoeiticm  to  deposite 
its  superfluous  moisture  on  the  animate  strata  below.  Accordingly  our 
upper  sides  received  their  share,  and  the  equilibrium  of  wetness  was  thus 
restored.  A  council  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  water  direct 
from  the  clouds  was  preferable  to  that  which  had  passed  through  a  layer 
of  clay  and  loam.     We  accordingly  adjourned  to  the  open  air. 

It  was  in  vain  to  look  for  other  quarters ;  every  dry  comer  was  occu- 
pied. I  chose  a  station  for  the  night  beneath  a  tree  whose  roots  gave  a 
little  elevation  to  the  soil,  causing  the  descending  flood  to  run  ofi!  As 
I  lay  thus  during  the  long  night  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  shivering 
with  cold  and  cramps,  I  confess  I  had  strong  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
my  conduct  in  exchanging  my  fether*s  house  for  the  camp,  and  whether 
liberty  was  altogether  as  fine  a  thing  as  it  was  cracked  up  to  be.  Indeed, 
I  would  that  night  have  willingly  paid  King  George  his  tax  on  tea,  for 
a  good  bed  at  hom6,  where  I  could  hear  the  rain  patter  on  the  roof  instead 
of  feeling  it  patter  on  my  &ce.    Whether  modem  patriotism  is  made  of 
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Hemer  tinSt^  I  pretend  not  to  decide.     I  have  never  been  perfectly  recon- 
ciled to  rain  since  that  night     I  am  on  much  better  terms  with  snow. 

When  the  rain  ceased,  winter  set  in,  and  our  roof  was  soon  as  solid  as 
firost  could  make  it  I  did  not  remain  to  test  the  capacity  of  our  cabin  as 
a  conductor  of  caloric,  as  I  joined  a  party  of  wood-choppers  who  went 
into  the  interior  to  cut  wood  for  the  army.  I  volunteered  because  I  was 
fond  of  swinging  the  axe,  and  because  it  was  plain  that  every  change 
most  be  for  the  better.  We  were  conducted  to  a  place  called  the  "  Nine 
Partners,"  but  whereabouts  that  is  now,  I  am  not  able  to  say— the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  having  undergone  surprising  changes  since  the  revolu- 
tion. We  found  the  place  inhabited  by  a  few  Dutchmen,  with  now  and 
ihea  a  Yankee  evidently  located  for  cheating  purposes.  I  madie  an 
arrangement  with  an  honest  Dutchman,  by  which  I  received  board  and 
lodging  m  exchange  for  my  rations  of  flour,  beefj  and  New  England 
rum.  Rum  rations  were  then  much  smaller  than  those  dealt  out  in  later 
times,  because  (I  suppose)  elections  were  then  less  frequent,  and  patriot- 
ism also  required  less  stimulua 

We  were  required  to  cut  and  cord  up  one  cord  of  wood  a  day,  a  small 
matter  for  a  stout  New  England  boy^  we  thus  had  much  leisure  for  our 
own  physical  improvement,  and  were  free  from  all  the  forms  of  military 
discipline. 

We  were  the  first  that  attempted  to  determine  by  actual  experiment 
(our  example  has  since  been  zealously  followed  by  most  dealers  in  wood) 
how  much  atmospheric  air  a  wooden  outline,  eight  feet  long,  four  feet 
high,  and  four  feet  wide,  can  be  made  to  contain.  We  judged  that  the 
wood  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  include  about  fifty-six  cubic  feet  of  air, 
but  later  dealers  have  been  more  successftil  in  their  experiments,  for  I  have 
seen  cords  sold  that  contained  not  less  than  seventy  cubic  feet  of  pure 
atmospheric  air.  The  purchaser  thus  bought  a  combustible  and  supporter 
of  combustion  at  the  same  time ;  one  among  many  proofe  that  this  is  an 
age  of  improvement 

My  evenings  were  spent  before  the  huge  fire  of  Hans  Van  Bramer, 
as  my  host  was  named.  Thither  the  neighboring  Dutchmen  often  re- 
paired, and  I  had 'an  opportunity  of  studying  this,  to  me,  a  new  race  of 
bipeds.  For  a  long  time  their  conversation  was  so  exclusively  of  horses, 
that  I  concluded  that  no  other  idea  could  enter  their  pericraniun^s,  but  at 
length  I  discovered  they  were  religious  as  well  as  equestrian  animals. 
A  visiter  from  a  neighboring  parish,  after  partaking  largely  of  conti- 
nental rum,  began  to  boast  of  the  superiority  of  his  Dominie  to  all  others 
living  or  dead,  ofiering  to  flog  any  one  that  doubted  the  truth  of  his 
assertions.  This  was  not  relished  by  the  members  of  Dominie  Van 
Vleer's  flock  who  were  present ;  and  least  of  all  by  Brom  Vaunalten,  a 
notorious  drunkard  and  swearer.  The  visitor  paid  but  little  attention 
to  his  demurs,  and  supported  his  assertion  of  the  absolute  perfection  of  his 
Dominie  by  a  volley  of  oaths,  partly  English  and  partly  Dutch.  Fore- 
seeing a  quarrel  was  likely  to  arise,  and  knowing  the  bitterness  of  reli- 
gious feuds,  I  interposed,  and  attempted  a  reconciliation.    After  duly 
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extolling  Dominie  Van  Yleer,  I  proceeded  to  commend  the  stranger's 
Dominie,  yielding  a  full  assent  to  the  emphatic  declarations  that  had 
heen  made  in  his  favor ;  still  I  inferred  that  as  he  was  confessedly  one  of 
the  mortal  race,  he  could  not  be  absolutely  perfect,  appealing  to  the 
Heidelberg  catechism  for  proof  of  the  sinfubess  of  man's  nature,  and  the 
impossibility  of  attaining  perfection  in  this  lower  world.  I  pressed  him 
to  concede  that  his  Dominie  must  have  some  trifling  defect,  preventing 
absolute  perfection,  as  I  saw  this  was  necessary  to  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  good  humor.  "Well,"  said  the  stubborn  fellow  at  last, "  Idon't 
know  but  he  may  have  one  fiiult,  but  only  one." 

"  Well"  what  is  it?" 

"  Well,  I  can't  say,  but  that  he  is  apt  to  be  quarrekome  when  he  is 
groggy." 

This  admission  was  satisfactory  to  the  supporters  of  Dominie  Van 
Vleer,  and  the  subject  was  dropped ;  no  person  seemed  to  have  any  sus- 
picion that  grogginess,  aside  from  quarrelling,  was  at  all  inconsistent  with 
absolute  perfection. 

The  Dutchmen  in  whose  neighborhood  we  were  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  oaks,  professed  to  be  friends  to  the  country,  but  we  suspected 
they  were  rank  tories  :  and  this  suspicion,  it  was  thought,  justified  the 
levy  of  an  indirect  tax  in  the  shape  of  turkeys,  hens,  &c.,  which  was 
always  collected  in  the  night  season.  Whether  their  patriotism  increased 
in  proportion  as  their  fowls  decreased,  was  never  ascertained.  For  a 
long  time  no  complaints  were  made,  and  in  consequence  the  taxes  were 
increased  At  last  a  collector,  in  sliding  off  a  hayrick,  with  a  couple  of 
fowls  in  each  hand,  slid  into  a  cistern,  and  remained  there  in  water  up 
to  his  neck  till  morning,  when  the  Dutchman  discovered  him,  and  after 
breaJifast  drew  him  out.  The  affair  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Cap- 
tain, a  stem  old  puritan  whose  notions  of  right  and  wrong  were  not  in 
the  least  modified  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  camp.  He  inflicted  a  sound 
chastisement  on  the  offender,  stopped  his  ration  of  rum,  and  gave  it  to  the 
owner  of  the  fowls. 

About  mid-winler,  when  the  sleighing  was  very  fine,  certain  showings 
led  to  the  suspicion  that  an  assemblage,  yclept  a  tory  meeting,  was  in 
contemplation.  We  had  little  fear  that  any  gathering  of  the  sapient  sons 
of  Holland,  or  of  their  wheat  fed  horses,  would  seriously  embarrass  the 
operations  of  Washington,  or  ever  peril  the  personal  liberty  of  his  heroic 
wood-choppers ;  still  as  it  was  a  self-evident  truth  that  a  tory  meeting  was 
the  worst  meeting  that  could  be  held. on  the  side  of  Tartarus,  it  was  in 
no  wise  to  be  permitted.  How  to  prevent  it,  or  rather  how  to  catch  them 
at  their  sport,  was  the  next  question,  and  like  many  other  question^  we 
found  it  was  easier  asked  than  answered.  Our  movements  awakened 
suspicion,  and  caused  those  in  our  neighborhood  to  lay  aside  their  de- 
sign, much  to  our  mortification,  for  we  had  counted  on  a  joyous  time,  and 
future  confiscations.  Still,  as  we  were  pretty  well  assured  as  to  the  night 
on  which  the  meeting  was  to  be  held,  we  resolved  to  lie  in  wait  for  any 
that  might  pass  by  from  a  more  distant  region.     Accordingly  six  of  us 
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secreted  oursekes  in  a  pine  wood,  and  waited  with  great  composure  for 
some  of  the  King's  loyal  subjects  to  appear.  At  length  a  well  filled 
sleigh  came  within  hail,  and  was  stopped.  At  first  they  were  unable  to 
answer  one  question,  save  in  Dutch,  but  a  display  of  a  bright  bayonet  in 
the  moonlight  led  them  to  recollect  their  English.  As  they  could  give 
no  satisfactory  account  of  themselves,  they  were  arrested  in  the  name  of 
the  Continental  Congress — their  hands  bound  behind  them,  and  committed 
to  the  discretionary  care  of  the  corporal,  who  marched  them  back  a  mile 
or  two,  and  then  bade  them  go  home,  promising  a  feathery  coat  if  caught 
again.  The  rest  of  our  party  took  seats  in  the  sleigh,  and  ordered  the 
driver  to  proceed  to  his  original  destination,  under  pain  of  blood-letting 
with  our  bayonets.  He  seemed  at  length  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  having  stipulated  for  his  personal  safety,  and  that  of  his  horses,  on 
condition  that  he  brought  us  safely  to  the  place  of  meeting.  He  then 
drove  on  at  a  fast  trot,  evincing  a  high  degree  of  care  and  skilL  We 
were  in  high  spirits,  thinking  of  the  confusion  we  should  occasion  in  the 
midst  of  the  loyal  band  by  our  unexpected  appearance,  when  our  exulta- 
tion was  suddenly  checked  by  a  fall  of  some  twenty  feet.  As  the  snow 
was  deep,  we  suflTered  no  material  injury.  The  rascal  had  contrived  to 
spill  us  out  over  a  precipice,  and  to  save  himself  and  sleigh  from  going 
over.  His  horses  were  quickly  turned,  and  put  to  their  full  speed.  We 
succeeded  with  great  difljculty  in  regaining  the  road,  when  a  five-mile 
walk  brought  us  to  our  quarters,  somewhat  more  wearied  and  wise  than 
when  we  left  them.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of 
an  opinion  that  I  still  hold,  that  Dutch  tricks  are  oftentimes  quite  equal 
to  Yarikee  ones. 

For  some  time  after  our  inglorious  overthrow,  we  had  but  little  inter- 
coarse  with  the  inhabitants,  as  we  were  satisfied  that  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts  of  the  case.  I  withdrew  from  Van  Bramer^s  board 
and  was  reinstated  in  the  mess.  The  time  passed  very  gloomily,  and  I 
looked  earnestly  for  the  appearance  of  sotae  tokens  of  coming  spring. 
One  day,  under  the  influence  of  melancholy  feelings,  after  our  task  was 
done,  I  strayed  for  some  distance  into  the  forest.  My  attention  was  f|t 
length  arrested  by  the  track  of  a  snow-shoe  of  unusual  appearance,  and 
the  next  moment  I  saw  a  dark  figure  stealing  away  amid  the  trees  of  the 
forest.  There  could  be  no  mistake.  It  was  an  Indian,  and  doubtless  an 
hostile  one*  I  returned  with  all  convenient  speed  and  gave  the  alarm. 
It  was  apparent  that  we  were  in  a  no  very  enviable  situation.  The  sav- 
ages had  received  information  respecting  us,  probably  from  our  tory  friend, 
who  so  dexterously  unloaded  his  sleigh,  and  had  come  to  secure  our 
scalps.  These  we  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  part  with,  but  how  to  keep 
them  afibrded  matter  for  grave  enquiry.  The  savage  I  had  seen  was 
doubtless  a  scout,  and  probably  a  large  party  lay  concealed  at  no  great 
distance.  Our  arms  were  out  of  order — flints  missing— cartridges  wet, 
and  but  a  small  supply  of  them — ^for  powder  was  scarce  in  those  days. 
What  was  to  be  done?  Our  captain  was  absent,  a  sergeant  and  corpo- 
ral were  the  only  oflicers  present    It  was  concluded  that  nothing  could 
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be  done  that  night  but  to  watch,  and  if  attacked,  to  defend  ourselyea  ai 
well  as  we  could.  We  posted  our  sentinels,  and  lay  on  our  arms  all 
night  without  sleep — the  roar  of  the  winds  often  being  transposed  by 
&ncy  into  the  warwhoop  of  the  savage.  The  night  passed  without  dis- 
turbance, and  in  the  rooming  we  resolved  in  council  that  we  would  make 
the  best  of  our  way  to  the  army,  and  not  stay  to  be  scalped.  As  we  were 
beginning  to  make  preparations  to  set  out,  our  commander  arrived,  and 
despatched  a  scout  to  learn  something  of  the  force  of  the  enemy,  as  they 
could  easily  be  tr^ked  on  the  snow.  We  soon  fell  (m  the  trail  of  the 
Indian  I  saw  the  day  before,  and  followed  it  without  meeting  with  any 
others  for  a  number  of  miles ;  we  then  returned  satisfied  that  there  was 
but  one  Indian  in  the  neighborhood  at  present,  and  as  we  were  about  forty 
in  number,  we  judged  it  would  be  safe  to  maintain  our  position,  which  we 
did  with  complete  success. 


LINES   WRITTEN  ON   THE   SEA'SHORE. 


Oh  1  life  is  like  the  wide,  wide  sea, 

And  hope  is  like  a  wave 
Which  dashes  on  with  noisy  glee, 

Some  sunny  shore  to  lave ; 

And  gaily  flingech  up  the  spray. 

Which  sparkles  in  the  sun, 
And  droppeth  jewels  all  the  way 

It's  merry  footsteps  run. 

The  skies  bend  down  to  meet  the  sea, 

And  gently  seem  to  rest, 
As  if  in  loving  harmony. 

Upon  the  dark  waves'  breast 

Yet  yonder  barque  may  find,  ere  night, 

That  peaceful  sea  a  tomb ; 
And  such  is  life — ta<iay  how  bright, 

To-morrow  wrapped  in  gloom ! 

The  hopes  which  in  life's  morning  wake, 

Before  that  mom  is  o'er 
May,  like  those  bounding  billows,  break 
And  perish  on  the  shore.  G. 

Long  Branch,  August  2,  1838.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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NOTES    OF    THE  MONTH. 


NOTE  RCSFECTINO  THE  "  ODE  TO  TBS  8(TN/'  ON  PAGE  TWeNTT-KIOBT,  OP  TBE 
PKEIENT  NUUBSR. 

The  Ode  to  the  Son,  in  the  present  namber  of  the  Democratic  Review,  though 
now  printed  for  the  first  time,  was  written  many  years  ago.  The  author  was  a 
young  clergyman  of  the  Weslcyan  persuasion,  himself  some  years  dead.  Though 
eridently  very  imperfectr— the  first  inchoate  effluence  of  the  mind  that  conceived  it— 
this  production  will  be  admitted  to  be,  in  many  respects,  remarkable,  and  contains 
evidences  of  an  exquisite  poetical  power;  at  times  replete  with  beauty,  and  fre- 
quently evincing  a  grandeur  of  conception  that  approaches  the  sublime. 

It  was  intended  by  the  author  as  the  commencement  of  a  lengthened  poem  in  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  to  be  called  "  THE  SUN,**  and  to  have  embraced  the  illustration, 
in  verse,  of  the  noble  range  of  subjects  for  poetry  which  can  be  readily  imagined  as 
connected  with  the  historical  and  astronomical  phenomena  of  that  luminary.  The 
universality  and  unmixed  good  of  its  agency  in  sustaining  life,  and  producing  the 
beauty,  harmony,  and  fertility  of  the  material  universe,  natundly  iniqMnng  a  reli- 
gioos  awe  and  veneration  in  the  darkness  and  in&ncy  of  the  human  mindj  and  the 
effixts  of  this  feeling  in  the  sun-worship  of  the  ancient  world;— the  Chaldaic  poetry^ 
the  eternal  and  mysterious  architecture  of  Egypt  ;~the  Cromlechs  and  "  unchiselled 
piles''  of  the  aboriginal  Celts,  with  the  "  satanic  rites"  of  the  "hoary  Druid  with 
his  knife  upraised ;  "—the  Ghebers  of  Persia,  and  the  golden  temples  of  Peru,  a  reahn 
ruled  by  the  children  of  the  Sun,  with  the  illustrations  which  history  supplies  of 
these  grand  and  solemn  rites  of  the  primitive  races  of  mankind— would  have  formed 
a  portbn  of  the  subject,  susceptible  in  a  high  degree  of  poetical  interest  and  gran- 
deur. The  great  historic  aetions  recorded  by  sacred  and  profane  writers,  which 
contemporaneous  phenomena  of  the  Sun  woiUd  have  oonnected  with  the  sufcjeet, 
from  the  miracle  of  Joshua— where  the  command  of  the  Qeneral  of  the  Lord^ 

**  Winged  with  the  power  that  poised  thse  ia  the  sky,*'* 
Made  the  sun  "  sund  still  upon  Gibeon,''--to  the  thick  darkness  that  fell  on  thefiMse 
of  the  earth  at  the  crucifixion,  would  have  afforded  episodes  worthy  the  noblest  pen- 
cilUngs  of  the  heroic  muse.  Finally,  the  effects  of  the  sun,  upon  the  climate  of  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  the  earth,  were  ii^tended  to  fiamish  the  poet  in  their  description  with 
opportunities  of.seloctimg,  firom  the  infinite  varieties  of  the  human  race  and  manners, 
the  themes  best  adapted  for  the  exercise  of  imagination  and  description,  and  would 
have  produced  a  panorama  of  striking  subjects  of  greater  variety,  sublimity,  and 
ioteiest,  than  the  Pilgrimage  of  Childe  Harold. 

•  A  tine  firaa  the  original  drsft.    Among  othor  dujeda  m«m6ra  of  a  dmilar  kiMl,  wo 
«aloet  the  foUowiag,  ptobahly  intendod  as  a  part  of  the  Ode  or  Proem  whkh  we  have  given— 
Uodying,  daislhig,.imspproached,  alone, 
Art  thoathe  palace  of  that  glorioui  God 
Who  willed  the  thought,  and  saw  around  hit  throne 
Uanombered  woilds  bom  hutaat  at  his  nod, 
Shedding  their  starry  light  o'er  ipaee  abroad. 
•  0  0 

Here  it  OMy  be  proper  to  obMrve  that  the  rerMS  between  the  lines  of  asterisks  (pages  31 
aad  32)  were  eridently  intended  U>  occapy  another  place  in  the  poem* 
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Whether  a  subject  so  sublime,  so  unique,  so  extensiye,  which  would  have  beea  a 
theme  to  have  kindled  the  noblest  inspiration  of  Milton  or  Dante,  would  have  been 
adequately  treated,  can  never  be  now  conjectured ;  and  whether,  if  the  design  had 
been  fully  executed,  it  would  have  formed  an  epic  that  would  have  lived  forever,  or 
have  been  classed  among  the  ambitioils  failures  of  intelleet  overstrained,  which 
crowd  every  language— it  were  now  vain  indeed  to  speculate.  Those  who  knew 
its  author  well  recollect  in  him  an  expanstventss  of  mind,  and  a  range  of  facultiea 
of  the  highest  order,  that  sometimes  flowed  out  in  eloquence  that  filled  the  heart  with 
fervid  thought^  and  was  characterized  by  a  command  of  language  and  a  gnsp  of 
intellect  that  must  have  ensured  success  in  any  pursuit  to  which  the  full  energy  of 
his  mind  had  been  applied. 

Certainly  in  the  fragment  mow  published,  utterly  unfit  as  it  is— except  in  connec- 
Cion  with  the  circumstances  we  have  mentioned— to  be  put  forth  as  a  regular  poem^ 
there  will  be  (bund  many  lofty  and  striking  thoughts,  worthy  of  the  ambitious  sub- 
ject which  had  been  assumed,  and  suflicient  to  give  poetic  vitality  to  far  more  serious 
errors  of  style  and  composition  than  it  possesses.  Dulness  and  imbecility  of  imagi- 
nation form  no  part  of  its  fkults ;  there  is^  on  the  contrary,  throughout,  an  exube- 
ranee  of  vigour  tending  to  exaggeration — while  such  lustrous  gems  of  thought  as  the 
following,  that  are  scattered  with  no  sparing  hand  ever  this  interesting  relic,  are  suf^ 
cient  to  give  it  much  interest  to  every  lover  of  poetry.  We  proceed  to  select  almost 
at  random: 


'that orb  of  fire 


Intensely  glowing  on  croatioo'a  spire. 
Is  an  original  and  striking  idea  vigorously  and  happily  expressed ;  while  the  "  music 
of  the  spheres,"  so  often  sung  by  poeis,  wa»  never  described  in  verse  with  a  beautjr 
more  exquisite  than  that  displayed  in  the  following  Knee ; 

^    ^    the  tremblings  of  that  song  fubTime 

Pealed  forth  melodious  throuffb  uncoonted  years, 
l^hile  eehOi  lightning-winged^  conveys  the  cAtme, 
To  ring  it*  nteelnen  forth  in  many  a  starry  clime. 
There  is  high  sublimity  in  the  pioetic  epithet, 

A  HIBROOLTPBIC  OF  TOI  AlMIGBTT  GoD, 

as  applied  !•  the  8uiij  and  the  succeeding  lines  are  scarcely  lees  fine: 

Thy  sorfiute,  like  a  bomlng  mirror  wrought, 
SmmIi  the  bright  image  of  his  fote  abroad. 

Again,  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  following  stanxa  wilt  strfln  every  mind : 

Now  I  have  gained  thy  suaimit,  and  mine  eye 

(Verlooks  a  vast  empyreal  wilderness, — 
JtletJUUd  with  immortality  Jtoat  by^ 

And  glittering  millioiu  in  the  distance  press, 

^  Great  brilliant  sparkling  in  Creation's  breast,"  is  another  of  those  happy  poetic 
expressions  which  conveys  an  image  in  the  roost  pleasing  and  appropriate  lan- 
guage to  the  mind.  Many  other  ideas  will  be  discovered,  by  a  careful,perusal  of  th^ 
verses,  which  will  satisfy  the  reader  that  the  praise  we  have  bestowed  on  them  is 
correct,  and  that  the  obvious  impsriections  of  an.  unfinished  production,  such  as  tbis^ 
should  not  have  been  permitted  forever  to  ensign  beauties  of  so  high  an  order  to 
obscurity  and  neglect. 
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THE    LATE    DR.    COOPER. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Coopkb,  who  died  recently  at  Cdambia,  S.  C,  has  been  before  tke 
public,  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention,  for  eiity  yean,  daring  which  time  there  it  acarce' 
ly  any  department  of  intellectual  exertion  with  which  it  haa  not  been  connected. 

For  the  extent  and  multifarioasneaB  of  hia  knowledge,  he  was  indeed  a  very  extraordinary 
man.  He  published  works  on  law,  medicine,  medical  jurisprudence,  political  economy,  and 
was  an  habitual  writer  upon  current  politics.  He  translated  Justinian  and  Broussais.  Ha 
ceceired  an  honorary  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicbe  fram  the  UniTersi^  of  PennsylTsnia, 
and  was  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  law  of  that  State.  He  was  at  one  time  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  College  of  Carlisle^-waa  oflfered  the  samo  chair  in  the  Univerelfy  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  his  friend  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  subsequently  filled  it  in  the  College  of  Sooth  Caro- 
lina. Of  the  last  he  became  President  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Maxco,  and,  by  order  of  tha 
tmstees,  lectured  on  chemistry,  geology  and  political  economy.  To  these  encyclopedic, 
acquirements  and  occupations  he  added  a  large  acquaintance  with  elegant  literature* 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  came  from  the  UniTersity  of  Oxford,  with  iu  scholarship  and 
its  censures.  He  at  once  aaaqeiated  himself  (with  the  natural  ardor  of  his  temper  and  of 
his  time  of  life)  with  that  party  in  England  which  hailed  with  rapturous  enthusiasm  the  eom- 
mencement  of  the  French  revolution.  How  few  of  his  associates  have,  like  him,  lived  to 
see,  after  the  gloomy  eclipse  of  their  hopes  for  so  many  years  by  the  turbulent  and  bloody 
eventa  of  that  struggle,  their  final  realixation  in  the  regeneration  of  Europe !  His  hopefulnesa 
had  never  failed.  From  eighteen  to  eighty  the  love  of  liberty  never  forsook  him,  nor  a  cheerful 
confident  in  iu  triumph,  nor  a  willing  hdxir  in  iu  aervice.  Associating  hiraaelf  with  the 
moat  excited  of  the  Anglo-Gallican  p^rty,  he  signalired  at>once  his  seal  and  courage  in  the 
earliest  effort  of  his  pen.  He  entered  the  lists  with  Mr.  Burke,  whose  prophetic  spirit  had 
penetrated  into  all  the  horrors  of  the  storm,  but  could  not  see  through  its  darkness  the  results 
for  which  a  benign  Providence  permitted  a  season  of  desolation.  The  same  courage  whicb 
impelled  Dr.  Cooper  into  the  controversy  with  Mr.  Burke,  prompted  him  to  the  more  has- 
ardous  adventure  of  denouncing  Robespierre  from  the  tribunal  of  the  Jacobina,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  as  a  delegate  frtNn  a  Manchester  association.  The  versatility  of  hia  talenla 
was  conapicuous  at  this  eariy  period.  Withio  a  very  short  space  of  time  he  was  a  political 
missionsry — a  member  of  a  committee  pf  chemists  to  report  upon  the  intensity  of  certain  dye- 
stufis— «nd  stood  with  Mr.  Ekskine  at  the  assises  as  junior  counsel  for  Mr.  Walker  and 
other  gentlemen  of  Manchester  charged  with  treason.  When  the  eloquence  of  Burke,  tha 
power  of  Pitt,  and  the  unspeakable  atrocities  of  the  French  revolution,  had  crushed  the  Gal- 
ilean party  in  England,  young  Cooper  in  1793  followed  Dr.  Priestly  to  this  coimtry,  whither 
the  advocates  of  liberty  had  turned  thoir  aching  sight  from  the  blasted  prospecU  of  Europe. 
Here,  too,  he  combined  the  pursuits  of  science  and  literature  with  an  active  participaden  in 
political  affairs.  He  was  associated  with  Dr.  Priestly  in  his  philosophical  investigations,  and 
upon  his  death  published  sn  elaborate  biography  of  him  in  two  volumes. 

In  the  contest  between  the  Federal  and  Republican  partiea,  he  of  coarse  took  sides  with 
the  letter,  and  aignalixed  hi^  adherence  to  it  by  the  free  exercise  of  his  ready  pen.  For  a 
spirited  animadversion  upon  the  prioeiplea  and  tendency  of  the  Administration  of  the  elder 
Adams,  he  tncurred  the  penaltiea  of  the  aedition  law  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  peca- 
nisry  mulct  hss  not  been  restored  to  him  by  the  tardy  justice  of  Congress. 

In  the  controversy  of  South  Carolina  with  the  General  Government,  he  vindicated  tho 
policy  of  the  Slate  with  signal  seal  and  ability}  and  contributed,  with  '*  Bratns  and  the  rest," 
to  aroQse  and  inform  public  opinion.  -Amidst  the  high  namea  which  illustrated  that  bold  and 
OMmorable  movement,  his  was  conspicuous.  His  facility  of  composition,  his  roadineaa  to 
work,  his  abundant  knowledge,  and  the  point  and  terseness  of  his  style,  gave  him  great 
influence  on  public  opinion,  and  properly  entitle  him  to  be  classed  among  the  leaders  in 
thst  enterprise. 

Nor  did  his  active  participation  in  those  stirring  events  abstract  him  firom  the  pursuits  of 
science  or  philosophy,  or  interrupt  the  most  exemplary  attention  to  his  peculiar  duties  as 
President  and  Professor.  No  one  ever  performed  those  duties  with  more  exact  punctuality. 
His  presence  in  the  lecture-room  was  as  regular  as  the  arrival  of  the  hour ;  and,  when  there, 
those  who  heard  him  could  scarcely  have  believed  that  he  had  ever  occupied  his  mind  but 
with  the  business  appropriate  to  that  scene.    He  showed  great  mi0ff^  ^  \^  I9^i^  AP^* 
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fset  aeqwdntuiee  with  erery  MldttKni  made  to  it  from  any  qoarter  of  the  globe,  end  broagfat 
illastntioni  from  the  whole  circle  ofecience  and  the  whole  field  of  literature.  Hit  leetnreft 
wore  not  only  inatmctiTe,  bat  beautifol,  and  idelirered  with  a  peiapicaity  and  aimpUcity 
that  at  once  adapted  them  to  the  compxehenaion  of  learners,  and  recommended  them  to  the 
taate  of  the  learned. 

That  his  abundance  of  knowledge  and  oncmnmon  aptitude  to  communicate  it,  joined  to 
great  industry  and  actiTity,  h\\td  to  confer  upon  the  College  that  degree  <^  proeperity  idiich 
might  hare  been  expected  firom  such  a  combination  of  qualities  in  the  President,  perhapa 
arose  firom  his  arowd  of  peculiar  opinions  on  theological  aubje^ta— <^inions  tHiich,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  he  would  hare  been  more  prudent  not  to  hare  arowed. 

Upon  his  resignation  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Ck>Uege,  the  Legislature  confided  to  him, 
with  a  liberal  aalary,  the  collection  and  digestion  of  the  Statutea  of  the  State,  in  the  per- 
fivmanee  of  which  duty  he  died,  baring  completed  four  rdumes. 

The  predominant  qualities  of  Dr.  Coopib's  intellectnal  character  were  intrepidity  and 
aettrity.  Hie  mind  ooursed  the  whole  field  of  learning  with  untiring  rapidity.  It  inces- 
santly Bought  for  knowledge,  not  with  any  apparent  drudgery  or  toil,  but,  up  to  the  last 
moments  vf  his  life,  with  that  youthful  and  finesh  alacrity  which  belongs  to  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  his  reasoning  wherever  it  led,  and  what  he  thought 
ha  said.  Authority  had  but  little  weight  with  him.  He  always  endearored  to  apply  the 
touchstone  of  reason  to  every  proposition,  and  to  judge  of  it  by  that  test  alone. 

His  multifarious  studies,  and  his  uncommonly  wide  obserration  of  society,  had  enriched 
hia  memory  with  raat  stores  of  useful  and  agreeable  topics ;  and  these,  combined  with  a 
cheerful  temper,  a  social  spirit,  and  a  most  pleasant  style  of  convepsation,  rendered  him  a 
moat  delightful  companion.  He  was  an  admirable  talker — terse,  epigrammatic,  gay,  and 
ittstructiTe.  He  was  rarely  in  a  company  in  which  he  did  not  say  the  best  thing  that  was 
ottered .  His  conrersation  was  illustrated  by  well-turned  anecdotes,  ornamented  by  spark- 
ling classical  allusicHia,  and  enriched  by  sensible  and  judicious  remarks.  His  temper  was 
moat  agreeable,  and  his  whole  maniire  ePitre  distinguished  by  a  perrading  bonhommU  and 
kindness  of  nature.  He  was  benevolent,  friendly,  and  impulsive ;  prompt  to  do  a  good  turn, 
**  to  spread  friendships  and  to  cover  heats."  He  waa  fbnd  of  children,  addicted  to  pets,  and 
kind  to  servants.  Throughout  his  whole  behaviour  there  was  a  winning  simplicity  and 
directness,  al way*  agreeable,  but,  in  one  of  hia  age,  learning,  and  abilities,  peculiariy  capti- 
vating. He  resided  in  Columbia  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  Telescope,  a  newspa- 
per published  in  that  city,  firom  which  we  extract  the  above  sketch  of  his  chatmcter  and 
eareer,  adds,  that  it  doubts  whether  during  that  time  he  had  ever  been  known  to  manifest  a 
fheling  of  personal  nnkindness  towards  any  individual. 


THB   VICTORIA   TBTBR. 


There  is  co  mouh,  and  to  us  painful, truth  in  the  folbwing  letter,  which— to  its  credit 
be  it  said— we  take  from  a  Whig  paper,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
transferring  it  to  our  pages,  that  the  absurdity  it  describes  may  be  laughed  at  as  a 
Iblly,  or  referred  to  as  a  warning  or  example,  as  the  mood  of  the  reader  may  be  in- 
dined.  The  remark  of  the  British  traveller  fthat  the  United  States  now  were  as 
much  subject  to  the  English  Sifstem  as  the  Cotenles  once  were  to  the  English  King, 
would  appear,  as  far  as  the  wretched  apeing,  anti-republican  fashion  of  the  times  is 
concerned,  to  be  rather  a  momentous  truth  than  a  vain,  inflated  boast.  Our  paper- 
money,  banking,  credit,  and  stock  operations,  arc  dependent,  even  to  their  minutest 
ramifications,  on  the  temper  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  change-jobbers  of 
liondon.  That  is  the  dark  side  as  affecting  our  national  morals,  manners,  and  in- 
stitutions, of  the  same  feeling  which  has  run  to  such  a  ridiculous  excess  in  Philadel- 
phia;  and,  unless  it  is  checked  by  a  more  wholesale  infbsion  of  the  honest  demo- 

uiyiiizeu  uy  -v^j  v^  v^pt  i\^ 
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cratic  i^urit  of  our  moanUini  aad  our  valleys,  whore  the  Victoria  imag»— howerer 
it  may  be  reflected  firom  the  great  cities  and  great  unre»-^BLa  they  were  called  by 
Jefferson— of  the  country,  w<m*t  stay  ttamped!  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
such  excess  of  it  would,  in  time,  extend  to  far  more  hurtftil  innovations,  than  these 
miserable  mimicries  of  fashion  and  her  Yotaries. 

Speaking  of  the  preralence  of  this  dueen-m^nia,  and  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
these  anti-republican  tastes  and  predilections  in  non-essentials,  to  form  in  time  a 
tone  of  mind  inclined  to  view  the  political  institutions  of  monarchy  with  a  portion 
of  the  favorable  regards  awarded  so  indiseriminately  to  every  thing  in  flishion  that 
bears  its  impress—we  are  painfUlly  startled  as  we  write  with  intelligence  that  looks 
very  much  as  if  this  Victoria  feeling  had  penetrated  farther  than  the  cdumns  of  a 
few  tory  newspapers,  and  been  developed  in  a  more  serious  manifestation  of  its 
power,  than  the  giving  its  name  to  a  fiincy  soap,  a  pocket-handkerchief,  or  a  bonnet. 
It  is  the  intelligence  that  Mackenzie,  the  Canadian  exile,  has  been  sentenced  to  an 
imprisonment  ci  eighteen  mtrn^  in  an  American  jail  by  an  American  judge  and 
jury,  for  following  the  instinct  of  his  nature  in  resisting  to  the  uttermost  a  bloody 
and  ferocious  t3rranny,  which  drove  him  and  thousands  of  others,  who  like  him 
sighed  for  the  blessings  of  republican  liberty,  from  their  country  with  fire  and  sword, 
that  they  might  the  more  securely  plunder  and  oppress  it  We  do  not  know  any 
thing  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  convicted,  and  what  was  the  parti- 
cular aggravation  in  his  case  that  consigned  this  able,  intrepid  and  industrious  man 
to  a  dungeon.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  sinned  according  to  the  statute,  or  this 
felon's  fate  would  not  have  been  meted  out  to  him ;  but  having  been  taught  in  our 
political  catechism,  that  resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  Qod,  we  are  inclined, 
on  the  first  blush  of  the  transaction  and  in  default  of  better  information,  to  consider 
this  the  most  painful  judicial  sentence  since  the  time  of  Adams;  and  one  that  will 
grate  most  harshly  on  the  S3nnpathie8  and  wishes  of  every  lover  of  freedom.  As 
we  said  before,  we  know  nothing  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  offence.  If 
he  abused  the  ho^itality  he  received  from  the  institutions  of  this  country  by  endan- 
gering iu  national  peace,  through  the  ill-planned,  ill-timed  and  utterly  useless  expe- 
ditions, eventuating  their  own  destruction,  which  so  long  excited  our  Canadian 
frontier,  then  we  say  he  deserved  an3r  penalty  our  laws  may  atUch  to  such  grave 
offences,  because  he  most  assuredly  mistrusted  his  own  cause,  and  misunderstood  as 
well  as  betrayed  his  own  position  in  substituting  these  weak  and  wicked  experi- 
ments of  force  for  the  irresistible  moral  power  of  truth  and  reason  which  he  was 
wielding  with  a  slower  but  far  more  certain  energy  through  the  press.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  if  that  alone  was  the  offence  for  which  this  exiled  patriot  has  been  fined 
and  imprisoned,  then  we  say  the  law  is  one  equally  partial  and  tyrannic  which  deals 
out  such  a  barbarous  and  repulsive  punishment  on  one  solitary  individual  for  an 
offence  participated  by  thousands,  and  originating  in  a  feeling  wide  as  our  whole 
land— deq)ened  in  the  particular  districts,  where  the  crime  was  co-extensive  with  the 
population,  with  that  unanimous  enthusiasm  against  wrong  which  was  onee  with 
signal  force  characterized  on  the  bench  as  a  "  bi.essbd  spirit"— when  it  at  the  same 
time  took  no  cognizance  of  the  far  more  powerful  efforts  in  the  same  cause  whidi 
this  Mackenzie  was  uninternqitedly  making  through  the  press  ;—efibrts  a  thousand 
times  more  dangerous  to  the  power  of  Britain,  than  all  the  wretched  and  criminal  expe- 
ditions undertaken  so  roMf  and  so  needlessly,  that  they  immeasurably  strengthen- 
ed the  hsnds  of  the  power  they  were  designed  to  overthrow.  To  finish  with  Mac- 
kenzie's trial,  the  Ontario  Messenger  (  as  we  find  it  in  the  Globe  )  presents  the  fbl- 
lowine  "  contrast,"  which  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader,  and  to  create 
some  wonder  why  it  is  that  of  all  the  multitudinous  offenders  against  the  neutrality 
laws,  Mackenzie,  a  poor  and  persecuted  refugee,  should  be  the  only  one  brought  to 
trial  and  convicted : 

Tbb  Coktkast.— The  men  who  invaded  our  land,  to  bam  the  Caroline  and  nmrder 
American  citixeos,  are  not  only  permitted  to  walk  tbe  itoil  of  Britain,  without  rebuke,  but 
I  of  the  British  Bfonarehy  even  honor  them  for  t^fff^JJjet^i^ioyiJi^^^J  lO^**^*  * 
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man  who  has  for  twenty  yean  been  stniggling  to  advance  the  canae  of  human  liberty  anci 
boman  happiness,  fleeing  to  us  for  help  againi«t  the  enemies  of  that  cause,  finds  himself  ar* 
rested  by  our  Uws,  adjudged  guilty  of  crime,  and  doomed  to  be  incarcerated,  like  a  comma* 
*  felon,  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  prison ! 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.    Here  is  the  letter : 

Messrs.  Editou:  I  lately  left  my  native  town  in  the  country  with  the  intention  of  spend- 
ing a  day  in  Philadelphia,  and  for  that  purpose  I  took  the  steamer  Robert  Morris  at  Wil- 
mington. When  1  landed  at  Dock  street  wharf  1  fancied  I  was  in  some  city  in  the  English 
dominions.  The  moment  I  landed  on  terra  firma  1  espied  a  large  placard  posted  on  a  wall 
at  a  coiner  of  a  street;  it  ran  as  follows :  "The  splendid  painting  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  stiU  continues  open  at  the  Masonic  Hall."  I  walked  a  little  further  on,  when  I 
stopped  opposite  a  fashionable  barber's  shop ;  at  the  window,  among  other  articles,  was  a  variety 
of  hair  brushes,  with  portraits  of  '*  Her  Moat  Gr^rious  Majesty "  on  them.  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  see  this,  but,  on  turning  the  comer,  I  noticed  the  words  "Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  *'  in  very  prominent  characters,  and  found  out  that  it  was  a  recommendatioa 
of  some  tooth  powder,  because  she  patronized  iu  I  entered  the  Exchange — the  first  thing 
I  saw  was  a  bust  of  Her  Majesty  standing  on  the  mantelpiece.  1  walked  out,  and  doubted 
in  my  own  mind  whether  tlie  dajrs  of  old  had  hot  returned,  and  we  were  yet  bowing  be- 
neath the  sceptre  of  EUigland.  I  strolled  up  Cheanut  street— «aw  at  an  auction  store  some 
Yankee  clocks  for  sale,  with  a  Victoria  portrait  for  an  ornament.  1  stopped  at  a  perfumer's 
to  purchase  something  in  his  line — saw  some  "  Queen  Victoria  soap,  composed  expressly 
for  the  coronation."  After  having  made  a  few  purchases,  I  crossed  the  street,  and,  at  a 
hat  store,  in  Bank  Place,  saw  some  "Victoria  riding  hats,"  and  an  engraving  of  "  Her  Ma- 
jesty mounted  on  a  white  charger,  airing  herself  in  Windsor  Park,  on  Friday,  September 
the  eighth,  1838,  at  twenty-seven  minutes  past  ten  o'clock,  A.  M."  1  walked  on,  and  stopped 
at  a  cigar  store,  where,  among  other  catchpennies,  saw  "Victoria  canes,"  "Victoria  riding 
whips,"  Ac.  Kept  on,  and  was  opposite  a  dry  goods  store,  where  "Victoria  lace,"  "Victoria 
muslin,"  and  "  Victoria  gloves,"  were  for  sale :  continued  my  walk,  and  saw  a  great  crowd 
opposite  a  bonnet  store — thought  somebody  was  hurt— asked  what  the  matter  was,  and  found 
that  the  true  "  Victoria  shape "  was  to  be  seen  there.  1  walked  on  and  met  a  man  with 
a  tray  on  his  head,  full  of  plaster  images,  among  which  "  Her  Majesty's  "  bust  was  very 
prominent.  Passed  the  Masonic  Hall,  where  "  Her  Majesty  is  for  exhibiUon."  Whilst  I 
was  reading  a  transparency,  standing  on  the  pavement,  something  was  thrust  in  my  foce, 
and  a  cry  at  the  same  time  announced,  "  Buy  a  Ledger,  Genius,  Times,"  and  something 
else;  I  got  the  two  first.  On  opening  the  Ledger,  the  latent  news  from  England  was,  "the 
Queen  was  in  perfeh  health."  In  the  Geptus  there  was  a  notice  of  an  old  woman  who 
•old  "  Victoria  bean-soup."  I  had  now  uralked  a  mile.  Crossing  Tenth  street,  I  saw  a 
muslin  transparency  with  "Sully's  Victoria — last  day,"  painted  on  it.  I  slopped  to  look 
into  a  music  store.  There  was  the  "Victoria  grand  march,"  the  "Victoria  quadrilles,"  &c., 
Ac.  When  I  had  feasted  my  eyes  on  the  many  fine  ornamental  instruments  of  music,  Ac., 
1  heard  a  moumfiil  noise :  turning  round,  a  poor  ragged  urchin  wished  me  to  purchase  a 
paper  of  pins.  I  did  so,  and  put  them  in  my  pocket,  having  first  noticed  that  they  were 
patronised  by  "  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria."  1  could  bear  this  no  longer  ;  1  went  down 
into  an  oyster  cellar,  got  something  to  eat,  and  walked  as  fast  as  I  could  to  the  wharf;  there 
was  no  boat  to-go  until  the  next  day,  so  I  had  to  go  to  the  "  Victoria,"  fiiirmerly  "  Baltimore 
House,"  where  I  went  to  bed,  and  fell  into  an  uneasy  slumber.  At  day-light  I  got  up  and 
went  down  to  the  wharf,  and  got  on  bc<ard  the  ste  mboat  as  well  as  I  could.  Saw  a  fine 
brig  with  the  Englbh  ensign  flying.  "  What  is  her  name  1 "  said  1 ;  "  O,"  said  a  little  boy, 
"  that's  the  Victoria."  I  turned  my  head  away,  and  saw  a  man  coming  up  to  me  with  a 
very  mjrsterious  air;  he  commenced  telling  me  that  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  was  obliged  to 
sell  a  few  trifles,  as  he  was  palsied,  and  could  not  work.  "  Well,  what  have  you  got  1 "  said 
L  He  had  a  little  basket  with  him,  which  he  opened,  and  drew  out  a  puIFof  "Queen 
Victorians  Family  Pills ; "  this  capped  the  climax  of  Victorias.  I  got  a  box  out  of  pure 
compassion,  and  they,  like  most  other  pills,  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  shave.  The  time  drew 
near  to  start,  the  last  bell  rung,  the  hawsers  were  taken  in,  and  I  took  my  leave  from  Phila^* 
delphia — but  think  that  the  name  of  Victoria-delphia  should  be  given  it.  A.  D.  P. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  President  intends  spending  the  summer  months  in  his  native  State,  and  has 
left  this  city  for  that  purpose,  traversing  the  rich  ftinning  section  of  Pennsylvania 
on  his  way.  It  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  signs  of  the  times,  in  connection  with 
the  great  struggle  for  the  final  and  decisive  disconnection  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  all  *<  entangling  alliance"  with  the  broking,  hanking,  and  stock-jobbing 
interests,  which  have  so  often  degraded  it  and  convulsed  the  land,  and  its  restora* 
Hon  to  the  simple  principles  of  Republican  Democracy,  which,  commenced  under 
his  auspices,  is  now  agitating  the  whole  Union — that  all  the  power,  strength,  inge* 
nnity  and  hatred  of  the  immense  party  interested  to  their  very  existence  in  oppo> 
iition  to  this  policy,  have  not  availed  to'fix  upon  the  public  mind  any  portion  of 
the  calumny  and  aspersion,  with  which  they  have  pursued  himself  and  this  grand 
measure  from  its  first  promulgation.  No  President  of  the  United  States  ever  stood 
in  a  higher  position  than  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  present  occupies  before  the  country. 
The  financial  policy  of  his  Administration  was  met  with  a  storm  of  clamour  and 
vituperation,  the  most  furious  and  withering  that  Faction  had  ever  raised  ; — repel- 
led with  every  mark  of  studied  insult  and  contumely  from  Congress,  it  went  before 
the  people  in  tbe  last  resort,  and  for  two  years  has  now  been  discussed  with  an 
ability,  earnestness,  and  force  of  argument  on  either  side,  that  have  never  been 
surpassed ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  has  won  friends  and  silenced  enemies  in  every 
quarter  of  the  Union,  until  it  is  now  left  in  acknowledged  possession  of  the  field  of 
argument,  and  looked  to,  universally,  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  as  the  surest, 
safest,  and  most  speedy  remedy  of  the  deep-seated  commercial  disorders  which  have 
80  long  been  preying  on  the  vitals  of  the  country.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  political 
victories  ever  achieved. 

Not  less  strikingly  successful  have  been  the  other  measures  of  his  Administra- 
tion. The  peace  of  the  country  preserved — ^its  honor  vindicated ;  faction  rebuked, 
and  the  constitution  preserved;  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  maintained,  and  every 
measure  regulated  by  an  undeviating  adherence  to  the  simple,  transparent  prin- 
ciples of  Democratic  Republicanism ; — these  have  been  distinguishing  traits  of  his 
policy,  and  they  have  fixed  his  name  in  the  afiections  of  his  countrymen,  and 
alrsady  elevated  it  as  a  banner  under  which  to  rally  as  a  certain  talisman  of  success 
in  the  great  struggle  for  the  continuation  of  that  policy,  and  the  preservation  of 
those  principles,  which  will  take  place  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1840.  The 
people  have  found  him  faithful  in  his  high  trust  to  his  first  principles,  and  his  most 
violent  enemies  even  themselves  confessed,  when  the  imminence  of  national  peril 
allowed  them  no  subterfuge,  and  admitted  of  no  retreat,  the  shameless  groundless- 
ness of  their  daily  charges.  At  that  perilous  hour,  with  one  act  and  voice  they 
placed  the  destiny  of  the  country  in  his  hands-^-for  war  or  for  peace — ^investing 
him  in  unshared  responsibility  with  power  never  accorded  to  a  President  befiuref 
and  placing  in  his  hands,  without  a  check,  unstinted  millions  of  the  treasure,  which 
their  speeches  and  their  prints  accused  him  of  attempting  to  plunder,  or  possess 
himself  of  for  the  basest  purposes.  This  reluctant  tribute  tb  his  character  and  his 
trust-worthiness,,  wrung  from  reluctant  faction,  had  the  eflTect  that  might  have  been 
expected ;  and  the  grateful  welcome  of  his  native  State,  ahready  swelling  into  a 
noble  enthusiasm  of  popular  development,  will  put  to  rest,  finally  and  effectually, 
the  last  surviving  slander  of  his  foes. 

B^t  the  policy  and  the  character  of  Mr.  Tan  fiuren  have  been  drawn,  in  so  mas- 
terly a  manner,  by  a  hand  truly  capable  of  delineating  them  with  accuracy,  and 
with  so  many  happy  touches  of  eloquence  and  philosophical  discrimination,  in  the 
following  speech  by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  that  we  gladly  embrace  the  present  opportunity, 
which  we  have  long  sought,  of  placing  it  in  our  pages,  not  merely  as  a  merited 
compliment  to  the  President,  but  as  a  distinguished  specimen  of  just,  elegant,  and 
proibund  delineation  of  character. 
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I  cannot  fefbear  to  mention  that  there  it  reaaon  tobeliere  thata  boaom  firiend  of  the  Presi- 
dent, a  gen  tlenuui  of  great  parity  of  character  and  anperiori^  of  intelligence,  now  bj  Tolun- 
tary  and  honorable  resignation  no  longer  a  member  of  his  Cabinet,  was  his  chief  confiden- 
tial adriser  in  this  admirable  appeal  to  popnlar  tirtue,  intelligence,  and  independence. 
They  both  knew  that  there  was  no  hope  for  it  bat  in  the  very  people,  a  fow  well-informed 
men  of  property,  and  the  many  men  of  indostrioos  indepeodenee,  who  lire  without  connec- 
tion  with  banks,  or  regarding  the  increase  of  their  store  as  the  greatest  good.  It  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  rictory  would  be  so  soon  now  as  it  seems  to  be.  Bat  it  appears  that  the 
mass  understands  and  appreciates  a  prindpU  so  just,  so  simple ;  and  after  a  year's  elucida- 
tion, by  dint  of  sharp  controrei^,  become  so  familiar  that  nearly  every  unprejudiced  person 
is  now  its  adrocate,  women  and  all,  and  more  than  all.  The  ebb  of  opposition,  with  all  its 
noisy  rush,  is  nearly  oat :  the  tide  of  majorities  is  constantly  setting  m,  firom  Maine,  one  of 
the  first  to  go  and  to  retnm,  to  unchangeable  MiBsouri;  State  after  State,  from  North  to 
South,  ralying  to  the  rescue  of  an  BzecutiTe,  only  asking  the  eoontry  to  support  a  plan 
which  surrenders  rast  Ebcecutiire  influence,  by  merely  disconnecting  Gbremment  fundr 
from  prirate  speculation,  collecting  them  in  good  money,  and  managing  them  without  the 
interference  of  corporations.  All  the  South  feels  its  rights  restored  by  it ;  and  all  the  North 
will  find  that  justice  to  the  South  is  benefit  to  the  North.  Mr.  Van  Buren's  takmg  high 
ground  against  reckless  abolition,  was  another  master  stroke  of  Unioa.  1  will  not  say  that 
his  administration  of  our  foreign  a&irs  has  been  as  satis&ctory  as  in  these  its  leading  domes- 
tic measures,*  by  which  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  the  fiiut  class,  made  </  that 
■tuflf  which  Mr.  Adams  thought  was  not  in  his  nature,  qualified  to  govern  a  great  nation,  and 
in  whose  sagacity,  wisdom  and  firmness,  not  only  a  party,  but  a  community  may  place  fbll 
reliance.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  approve  of  his  policy  with  regard  to  the  Canadian  troubles, 
though  1  do  him  the  justice  to  own  that  he  has  much  better  opportunities  of  knowing  what  ought 
to  be  done  than  I  can  pretend  to;  and  I  respect  his  deep-rooted  aversion  to  war  and  anxious 
desire  to  preserve  peace  with  a  nation  whose  connections  are  so  intimate  with  ours.  Still 
with  all  deference,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  cannot  be  expected  to  maintain  an 
army  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  great  expense,  to  prevent  Americans  from  sympathising  with 
their  neighbois  in  a  cause  just  like  their  own,  and  that  after  the  outrage  at  Schloaser  it  is 
very  bad  policy  to  be  so  forbearing. 

Another  diflicult  principle  of  Democracy  much  favored  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States, 
his  adhesion  to  which  was  doubted  during  the  first  few  months  of  his  quiet  administration, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  has  carried  into  full  effect  vrith  exemplary  propriety.  I  mean  the  prmei- 
ple  of  rotation  in  office,  which  Penn,  Jefferson,  snd  all  other  patriarchs,  as  well  as  the  phi- 
losophy of  Republicsn  Government,  inculcates  as  one  of  its  fundamental  regolatiooa.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  warranted  by  the  truth  in  declaring  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  in  no  instance  aibi- 
trarily  removed  an  individual  from  office,  while  he  was  &ithfully  administering  the  laws 
which  vacate  offices  at  terms  of  years,  by  the  appointment  of  fireah  incumbentt ;  which  in 
the  true  principle  of  rotation.  In  his  appointments  likewise  he  appears  to  have  considered 
himself  a  trustee  to  the  public  will,  not  at  liberty  to  gratify  any  capricious  predilections  or 
avenions.  His  selections  of  men  have  been  made  with  praiseworthy  anxie^  for  publie 
good  and  approbation,  looking  to  public  fitness  and  private  worth ;  and  the  promotion  which 
he  has  bestowed  on  many  of  those  distinguished  for  literary  and  intellectual  attainments, 
reiects  a  credit  on  his  Administration  that  will  last,  besides  being  a  policy  that  secures  the 
best  soppoit  in  time  of  need,  and  makes  provision  for  historical  vindication.1  It  is  not  doing 
justice  to  his  Administration  to  forget  that  it  inherited  much  of  his  predecessor's,  so  that  tb* 
present  President,  with  his  forbearing  prepossessions,  is  hardly  yet  at  perfect  liberty^ 

It  forms  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  compare  the  President  with  his  eompetitors,  witboot 
reference  to  whom  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  proved  himself  eminently  worthy  and  capable  of  the 
Chief  Magistracy.  Bffany  will  not  approve  of  his  Administration  under  any  ciroumstanoen. 
But  those  who  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  country  have  found  him  a  man  of  talenli,  principls, 
ainccrity,  decision  and  firmness,  under  whose  goyemment  the  United  States  aro  pranpenMH, 
and  advancing,  by  simple  iostituUons,  to  their  great  destiny ;  the  Union  is  safe;  republiean 
institutions  are  fiourisbing ;  our  foreign  relations  are  conducted  by  a  sincero  lover  of  peace, 
who  will,  nevertheless,  we  trust,  maintain  the  honor  of  the  greatest  republican  empirea ; 
and  our  internal  concerns  are  settling  upon  that  basis  of  true  political  economy  which  all 
modern  intelligence  and  experience  attests  as  the  broadest  and  best    Mr.  Van  Buren  has 

«  This  was  spoken  before  the  ocemence  of  the  MaiM  Bsnisij  tiooblss. 
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not  Genanl  Utikam**  penanal  pop«iIarity$  he  nererwiH  have  H.  But  though  M  Tictoiy 
has  ennobled  or  reto  iUnstnited  his  career,  he  is  the  author  of  the  greatest  reform  attempted 
in  this  coontry,  and  a  pilot  who  has  weathered  many  a  storm  m<H^  fearful  than  battle.  His 
personal  deportment  has  been  so  unexceptionable,  that  he  has  probably  not  made  an  enemy, 
while  Mr.  Clay,  in  Senate,  is  his  personal  eulogist ;  and  his  friends  have  reason  to  be  gratified 
wkh  his  condoct.  All  considerate  and  dispassionate  Americans  most  acknowledge  the  ster- 
ling menu  of  his  personal  Chief  Magistracy,  which  has  disarmed  opposition  of  most  of  its 
materials,  as  his  measures  have  dissipated  the  elements  of  panic  and  excitement  on  which 
it  throre.  Calm  but  unfaltering,  deferential  yet  inflexible  adherence  to  principle,  with  dig- 
nity, both  personal  and  official,  he  has  engaged  the  attention,  the  consideration,  and  the 
approral  of  an  increasing  majority  of  the  people,  on  whose  intelligence  and  virtue  he  cast 
anchor.  The  worst  is  orer,  much  sooner  than  might  hare  been  expected.  The  Presi- 
dent put  hw  Administration  on  an  issue  which  many  of  his  real,  and  all  of  bis  pretended,  ad- 
herents considered  &tal  to  him.  But  he  has  prored  the  wisest  Eren  if  he  had  Mien  it 
WDold  hare  been  with  honor  untarnished,  end  a  good  eonscience  to  repose  upon  afterwards. 
But  he  has  risen ;  he  has  suciseeded ;  he  will.succeed  |  and  Democracy  now  owes  him  a 
large  debt  of  acknowledgmenU 

TiuM  is  not  the  language  of  flattery,  or  solicitation,  but  of  a  calm,  watchful,  and  eren  critical 
observer,  anxious  indeed  for  Mr.  Van  Bnron's  well^loing,  but  determined,  and  always  ready 
to  denounce  him  if  necessary.  It  is  rindication  oflfered  less  for  him  than  to  the  Democratic 
hiterest  with  which  his  Administration  is  identified,  whose  cohesion  it  is  meant  to  cherish  ; 
net  for  the  man,  but  for  the  measures  of  which  he  is  the  representatiTe.  It  is  contradiction 
ef  indiscriminate  oppositioo,  and  discriminating  support  of  the  Administration,  such  as  Ideen 
the  true  ground  of  an  independent  American. 

It  is  right  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  talents,  disposition,  and  qualifications  of  an  in- 
diridnal .  with  whose  character  as  Chief  Magistrate  that  c^  the  country  altogether,  and  the  fate 
of  repobUean  institutions,  is  intimately  connected.  General  Jackson  filled  so  large  a  space 
in  unirenal  attention  by  his  hnmense  popularity,  founded  on  military  renown,  ciric  distinc- 
tion, and  heroic  temper,  encouraging  him  to  undertake  and  enabling  him  to  achieve  great 
exploits,  that  it  would  be  trying  to  any  man  to  follow  such  a  predecessor.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
announced  his  resolution  to  carry  out  the  measures  of  the  Jackson  administration,  concern- 
ing all  of  which  he  was  no  doubt  confidently  advised  with  when  suggested,  and  many  of 
which,  it.  is  supposed,  he  suggested  himself.  But  in  his  inaugural  addrem  he  gare  it  to  be 
understood  that  ways  of  pleasantness  and  paths  of  peace  are  those  he  prefers.  He  made 
no  promise  to  try  to  change  his  nature ;  but  with  that  unassuming  good  sense,  which  is  one 
of  his  principal  characteristics,  acknowledged  the  dificrence  between  General  Jackson 
and  himself;  and  accordingly  has  nerer  attempted'to  imitate  the  man,  while  eflfectuating 
his  measures.  With  similar  principles,  their  manner  of  enforcing  them  has  been  entirely 
diiTerent.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  BIr.  Van  Buren's  mild,  forbearing,  quiet,  and 
deferential,  but  tenaciotts  mode  of  doing  thbgs,  wiU  not  prove  a  surer  way  than  the  more 
eonspicuouB  energy  of  his  illustrious  forerunner  in  the  race  of  Democratic  reforms.  The 
beauty  and  strength  of  Mr.  Van  Buren^s  position  is  his  unquestionable  sincerity.  We  all 
feel  that  he  is  not  attempting  measures  to  which  he  has  been  converted,  but  pursuing  a 
system  to  which  he  was  uniformly  attached.  Brought  up  in  the  midst  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Albany  Regency,  he  has  alwajrs  been  perfectly  pure  of  all  lucrative  designs, 
with  which  party  rancor  has  never  taxed  him,  and  seems  to  be  admirably  fitted  for  contend- 
ing irith  a  great  money  power  by  his  independence  of  it  as  a  man  of  competent  fortune 
hoQon^ly  acquired ;  never  a  money-seeker,  and  having,  at  all  times,  while  associated  with 
many  of  its  greatest  rotaries,  kept  himself  entirely  unspotted  by  that  world.  The  Chief 
Magistracy  of  this  rest  Union  has  become  a  ihost  complicated  and  difficult  task ;  but,  hi 
addition  to  its  great  labors  and  perplexities,  it  was  Mr.  Van  Buren's  lot  to  encounter,  at  the 
ootset  of  his  Administration,  obstacles,  embarrassments,  and  even  misfortunes,  much  severer 
than  those  experienced  by  any  preceding  President.  During  the  first  few  months  of  his 
Chief  Magistracy  many  began  to  be  uneasy.  Washington,  with  the  organisation  of  the 
Federal  Govemment-^eflerson,  with  the  civil  revolution  he  headed,  and  the  maritime 
tnmbles  he  could  not  get  the  better  o^  but  left  to  his  successor— Madison,  at  war  with  the 
greatest  enemy  we  could  hare— Jackson,  uprootmg  the  deep-seated  internal  improrement 
system,  settling  the  tariff;  and  making  head  against  the  Bank  of  the  United  States— had  none 
of  them  difficulties  to  cope  with  equal  to  those  which  beset  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  suspension  of 
specie  paymentai  hostility  of  a  thousand  banks,  and  contrivances  of  their  millions  of  debtors 
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«nd  d6p«Bdenli,  direeted  by  •  powerfid  of^MsiUoii,  flatbed  with  hope  of  the  orerthrow  of 
bk  administration.  His  trials  were  without  example ;  and  his  manner  of  dealing  with  them 
was  so  different  from  General  Jackaon's  overwhelming  activity ;  there  was  something  ap* 
pareiitly  so  passive  in  Mr.  Van  Buren's  personal  resistance  to  opposition,  such  a  total  change 
from  the  Elzecutive  vigor  we  had  become  used  to,  and  for  several  yeara  upheld  as  the  con- 
•titntional  wand,  that  many  of  the  President's  best  firiends,  supporting  him,  not  for  office, 
but  on  principle,  began  to  apprehend  that,  if  not  unequal  to  the  crisis,  at  least  the  oums 
would  think  so,  as  indeed  many  persons  of  all  classes  openly  pronounced.  Franklin,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Madison,  considered  patience  and  time-abiding  reliance  on  popular  intelligence  as 
the  true  policy  of  Government  founded  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Most  of  us  have 
witnessed  the  stupendous  power  and  transcendaut  talents  of  Bonaparte,  overcome  at  last 
by  the  less  salient  resistance  of  patient  policy.  And  1  believe  it  is  now  fast  becoming  a 
very  general  impression  witli  the  DemocraUc  party,  that  the  President  they  elected  has 
proved  himself  eminently  qualified  to  be  a  leader  as  well  as  Chief  Magistrate,  and  that  his 
system  of  government  is  working  out  success  as  effectually  as  if  attempted  to  be  achieved 
by  a  mer«  towering  administration.  There  is  a  time  for  all  things.  General  Jackson's 
mode  Wis  well  calculated  for  his  time ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Van  Buren's  method  may  prove 
more  efficacious  at  this  period,  ^countered  in  the  very  booey-mooo  of  his  connecUoa 
with  the  Government  by  the  most  formidable  complication  of  embarrassments,  without  fal- 
tering or  over  action,  he  instantly,  calmly,  and  courageously  met  the  exigency  b^  a  noble 
message  to  Congress,  which,  with  great  wisdom,  virtue,  and  forecast,  put  his  Admmistration 
before  the  country  upon  one  plain,  simple,  and  just  princtp/e,  to  stand  or  fall  by.  Leaving 
to  Congress  their  share  of  a  great  responsibility,  without  the  least  encroachment  on  their 
province,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  his  own  share.  That  principU  was  an  Executive  re- 
commendation that  the  constituted  authorities  should  put  an  end  to  all  schemes  of  finance 
and  sources  of  speculation,  by  closing  forever  that  disastrous  succession  of  Treasury  experi- 
ments and  ministerial  contrivances,  by  which  the  Federal  Government  had  perplexed  itself, 
distracted  the  States,  and  violated  the  Constitution,  by  banks,  first  National  and  then  State; 
and  restoring  the  public  treasure  to  what  and  whore  it  was  fixed  by  the  Constituti<Ni,  simply 
but  absolutely  separate  Government  entirely  fVom  banks,  leave  banks  to  themselves,  and 
the  community  in  their  commercial  exchanges  to  themselves,  and  collect,  keep,  and  pay  the 
public  dues  in  good  money  by  individual  agency.  This  is  one  of  those  recurrences  to  first 
principles  which  is  among  the  best  lessons  of  Kepublicanism.  It  is  a  measure  which  must 
immortalise  its  author,  whether  he  succeed  with  it  or  not :  a  conception  marked  fwith  the 
enduring  simplicity  of  genius,  in  harmony  not  only  with  our  Constitution  and  institutions, 
but  with  the  tendency  and  intelligence  of  our  great  mother  country,  and  with  the  genius  c€ 
the  age— one  of  those  indispensable  reforms,  like  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
whose  adoption,  sooner  or  later,  is  infallible,  even  though  their  authora  fall  before  they  ulti- 
mately succeed.  Avarice,  party  prejudice,  fear,  and  other  unworthy  passions,  fell  foul  of  it 
at  once,  as  they  do  of  all  improvements,  and  the  ballet  boxes,  from  Maine  to  Mississippi 
influenced  by  banks,  betrayed  tlieir  power  in  furious  opposition..  It  was  an  issue  which 
seemed  to  be  desperate,  but  which,  it  already  begins  to  appear,  was  wisely  ventured,  and 
will  be  followed  by  a  triumphant  verdict  of  approval  sooner  than  was  anticipated. 

Another  seal  of  approbation  to  the  course  of  Mr.  Van  Biuren  comes  to  us  from 
the  far  South,  as  we  write,  in  the  following  glowing  tribute  from  Mr.  Rittenhoutc, 
of  Alabama.  The  passage  occurs  in  a  speech  replete  with  political  knowledge,  and 
explessed  in  a  style  of  kindling  eloquence  that  must  soon  win  for  its  author  a  proud 
distinction.    We  regret  that  our  limits  oblige  us  to  curtail  it : 

Could  1  consider  him  non-committal,  who  so  frankly  and  early  proclaimed  himself  on  the 
new,  and  denounced  Sub- Treasury  7  Could  I  consider  him  timid,  who,  thouffh  assaulted  by 
more  enemies,  placed  in  greater  difllculties,  and  submitted  to  a  fiercer  ordeal  than  adminif 
tration  ever  yet  encountered,  has  calmly  and  firmly  carried  out  his  policy,  and  smiled  at  the 
▼indictiveness  of  his  foes  1  Though  threatened  with  coounittces  of  ten  thousand  armed 
enemies ;  thotigh  perceiving,  in  the  hour  of  his  necessities,  squadrons  of  his  earliest  friends 
wheeling  by  States  from  his  ranks,  he  dared  hold  on  the  march  which  both  consistency  and 
country  enjoined.  Sir,  fote  and  malignity  had  scattered,  like  the  savago  (tfdeals  of  the 
olden  supentition,  burning  ploughshares  in  his  path  that  the  darkness  of  our  calamities  had 
obscured.  He  had  sailed,  it  was  said,  this  sunshine  pilot  **  these  many  summers  on  a  sea  of 
glory,"  and  when  the  vessel  of  State  was  **  weathenng  its  stormiest  capes)"  loudly  was  it 
prophesied  that  he  would  blanch  and  tremble  in  the  untried  tempests  of  the  wild  latitudes 
he  had  reached.  But  did  he  tremble  1  1,  sir,  I,  with  no  friendly  view,  curiously  watched 
that  solitary  man  at  the  helm,  (solitary,  from  his  own  vast  and  unshared  responsibilities,) 
and  when  1  beheld  him  amidst  the  uproar  of  the  elements  and  the  noise  and  the  menaces 
of  a  distracted  crew,  calmly  gdzini  at  the  card,  and  firmly  directing  the  wheel — 1  could 
not  withhold  firom  him  the  tribute  of  my  admiration,  my  esteem  and  my  applause.  Of  hiun- 
ble  parentage,  endowed  with  no  transcendent  eloquence,  wearing  no  soldier's  laurels — he 
has  nothing  wherewithal  to  dazxle  the  multitude  from  their  propriety  {  and  the  sustained 
eonfidence  of  his  countrymen  s  ino  feeble  evidence  of  the  justice  of  his  cause.  1  do  not  ex- 
aggerate his  claims,  therefore,  when  I  pronounce  him  the  firm,  courteous,  and  able  states- 
men ;  the  very  man  for  the  times ;  the  pure  impersonation  of  principle.  ^  j 
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POST   OFFICE   REFORM  IN  ENGLAND.* 

We  deem  it  a  matter  of  extreme  dorprise  that  the  important  develop- 
ments in  Post  Office  Reform,  which  have  so  extensively  agitated  the 
British  public  for  the  last  two  years,  should  be  so  utterly  unknown,  as 
far  as  all  practical  information  is  concerned,  to  the  American  public. 
While  the  minutest  movements  of  the  great  stock  operations  of  London, 
though  confined  in  their  most  extended  result  to  a  narrow  circle  of  specu- 
lators, and  bearing  but  remotely  upon  trans-atlantic  interests — are  chro- 
nicled with  a  species  of  feverish  anxiety  by  our  commercial  press,  and 
are  read  by  thousands  whose  knowledge  of  such  operations  scarcely  ex- 
ieods  beyond  the  mysteries  of  financial  phrase  in  which  the  account  is 
enveloped;  all  notice  of  an  utter  change  in  the  long  established  mode  of 
Post  Office  communication  in  that  country — ^which  19  somewhat  analogous 
to  our  own — and  a  total  revolution  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  conducted;  which,  after  thorough  and  searching  discus- 
sion by  the  legislature,  the  press,  and  the  public,  is  now  about  to  be 
'effected,  and  which  is  fraught  with  the  most  prodigious  improvement 
not  merely  in  commercial  and  social  intercourse,  but  in  civilization  itself, — 
is  allowed  to  pass  into  operation  unrecorded,  unexplained,  and  almost 
unnoticed  by  any  of  our  thousand  and  one  American  newspapers; — a 
painful  commentary  on  that  practical  inefficiency  for  the  useful  and  in- 
structive which  the  unlimited  devotion  to  party  and  personal  politics  has 
occasioned  in  a  large  portion  of  our  press. 

We  propose  to  give  in  the  present  paper  a  succinct  account  of  the  pro- 
jected Post  Office  Reform,  its  history,  principles,  and  objects,  reserving 
to  a  future  occasion  the  important  question  of  its  applicability  to  our 
American  System. 

•  Post  Office  Reform ;  its  importance  and  practicability*  By  Rowland  Hill.  Lon- 
don, 1837. 

Third  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Postages,  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  August  13,  1838. 
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In  the  whole  range  of  human  improvement  and  progress,  there  is  no 
where  to  be  found  a  more  brilliant  triumph  of  genius,  than  is  presented 
by  the  present  state  of  this  great  question  of  Post  Office  Reform  in  Eng- 
land.    A  few  simple  principles  of  arithmetic,  proved  to  demonstration  by- 
calculations  impossible  to  be  shaken,  called  universal  attention  to  a  pro- 
posal that  at  the  first  blush  might  have  been  ridiculed  as  the  reverie  of  a 
visionary ;  and  soon,  as  a  natural  consequence,  created  such  confidence 
in  its  details,  as  to  make  it  revolutionize  the  whole  of  the  existing  system 
of  government  postage,  and  to  subvert  and  utterly  abolish  not  merely  all 
the  pre-existent  machinery  of  post  office  management  and  revenue,  but 
even  all  the  pre-existing  ideas,  and  the  immemorial  practice  on  the  sub- 
ject    This  will  be  more  fully  understood,  when  we  reflect  that  the  Bq- 
tish  Post  Office  System,  in  many  respects  resembles  a  close  corporation.  It 
consists  of  an  Executive,  called  the  Postmaster  General,  who,  assisted  by 
bis  subordinates,  manages  the  entire  department     The  mails  are  carried 
by  contract,  and  the  rates  of  postage  for  single  sheets  vary  from  two 
pence  to  one  shilling  and  two  pence  sterling.     The  reception  and  distri- 
bution of  letters,  and  the  collection  of  the  postage,  are  managed  by  post- 
masters in  all  the  principal  places,  who  are  appointed  by  the  government, 
and  are  responsible  to  it     The  uniform  practice  of  a  long  course  of  years 
had  thoroughly  consolidated  the  Post  Office  System  of  Great  Britain, 
and  rendered  it  in  its  workings  almost  as  essential  a  part  of  the  State  as 
the  Church,  or  the  Army  and  Navy.     Like  every  thing  else  connected 
with  Government  in  the  British  Islands,  it  was,  in  all  its  branches,  com- 
pletely removed  from  the  cognizance  or  control  of  the  people  whose 
interests  it  was  professedly  instituted  to  serve.     Though  the  rates  of  post- 
age had  long  been  complained  of  as  exorbitant  and  oppressive,  and 
though  Parliamentary  Committees  had  the  subject  of  their  reduction 
repeatedly  before  them,  the  force  of  official  opposition  was  found  too 
powerful  to  be  overcome,  and  there  was  about  the  same  degree  of  dis- 
position to  gratify  the  public  in  this  respect  as  there  was  to  render  the 
Peerage  elective,  to  circumscribe  the  power  of  the  Crown,  or  to  grant 
universal  suffrage,  and  the  vote  by  ballot     Like  every  thing  else  in 
Great  Britain,  the  main  object  sought  to  be  attained  was  to  get  as  much 
money  as  possible  from  the  people,  and  to  do  this  and  lower  the  rates  of 
postage  were  deemed  altogether  incompatible  by  the  purblind  intellect  of 
officials,  and  so  dismissed  from  contemplation.  Meanwhile,  as  the  leading 
mails  were  despatched  throughout  the  country  with  punctuality  and 
expedition,  as  no  one  individual  felt  himself  more  aggrieved  than  his 
neighbour,  and  as  capacity  to  bear  taxation  was  deemed  the  surest  test 
of  British  loyalty,  the  system  was  permitted  to  go  on  from  year  to  year 
in  its  usual  track,  and  produced  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  a  gross 
revenue  of  above  twenty-two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or 
between  eleven  and  twelve  millions  of  dollars — of  which  income,  about 
one  million  and  a  half  of  pounds  were  nett  revenue. 

In  the  year  1837,  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  a  private  gentleman  of  London, 
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who  had  devoted  his  attention  to  the  subject,  published  a  pamphlet,  the 
title  of  which  will  be  found  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  in  which 
he  proposed  to  remodel  the  whole  Post  Office  System  by  abolishing  alto- 
^her  the  existing  rates  of  postage,  and  with  them  the  practice  of  charg- 
ing double  and  treble  postage,  &c.,  according  to.  the  number  of  enclosures, 
together  with  all  the  complex  arrangements  for  keeping  the  postmasters' 
accounts  at  the  Department,  and  for  the  primary  distribution  of  letters — 
and  to  substitute  in  their  stead  a  uniform  rate  of  postage,  without  regard 
to  distance,  of  one  penny  for  each  half  ounce,  collected  in  advance. 

This  was  a  startling  change ;  but  the  same  first  glance  that  contrasted  it 
with  the  actual  system,  and  pronounced  it  chimerical  and  visionary— ( in 
this  country  all  discussion  of  its  merits  would  probably  have  been  prevented 
at  the  outset  by  the  cry  of  loeo-focoism ! ) — also  perceived  the  prodigious 
improvement  of  its  programme  over  the  established  order  of  things, — 
and  as  fortunately  Mr.  Hill  did  not  possess  a  name  such  as  Slam,  Bang, 
or  Ming,  to  shout  which  in  the  public  ear  by  the  British  officials  and 
foes  of  improvement  would  have  sufficed  for  an  answer  to  his  arguments, 
the  g^oral  attention  vna  strongly  interested  in  the  reasoning  and  facts, 
which  led  him  to  such  extraordinary  conclusions,  and  the  result  was  ere 
lon^,  as  we  have  stated,  a  complete  conviction  of  their  accuracy  in  all 
fwraitial  particulars,  and  the  entire  practicability,  as  a  consequence,  of 
accamplidiing  tx  the  coimtry  the  unexampled  amount  of  good  which 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  chamgtm  could  not  &il  to  produce. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  immenae  advantage  to  sopie^ 
which  this  reform  would  certainly  occasion,  in  making  the  incalculable 
benefits  of  intercommunication  accessible  to  masses  of  population  hitherto 
deprived  by  a  barbarous  rapacity  of  taxation  of  almost  all  intercourse  of 
thought,  and  placing  that  inestimable  privilege  as  easily  within  their 
reach  as  the  most  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  the  philosopher  and  the  phi- 
lanthropist will  hail  its  general  introduction,  as  bringing  a  new  and  potent 
element  of  civilization  into  play,  and  as  creating  a  new  era  of  blessing 
and  improvement  ibr  the  whole  human  fiimily. 

The  first  proposition  by  which  Mr.  Hill  rivetted  attention  to  his  state- 
ments was  the  &ct,  that  the  revenue  of  the  Post  Office,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  increase  of  population,  commerce,  wealth,  education,  and 
similar  causes  ini  Qreat  Britain  bearing  upon  it,  had  remained  nearly  sta- 
tionary for  above  twenty  years.  As  the  financial  prosperity  of  1837  ren- 
dered it  probable  that  a  reduction  of  taxation  would  take  place,  it  was 
obviously  an  important  national  consideration  to  select  that  subject  of  taxa- 
tion in  which  reduction  would  give  most  relief  to  the  people,  with  the  least 
loss  to  the  revenue.  The  test  by  which  Mr.  Hill  proposed  to  find  this  tax 
was  to  subject  each  to  an  examination,  as  to  whether  its  productiveness 
had  kept  pace  vnth  the  increasing  numbers  and  prosperity  of  the  nation-^ 
from  which  the  in&Uible  conclusion  would  be,  that  the  impost  which 
proved  most  defective  under  the  test  would  be  that  sought  for.  The 
Poet  Office  revenue,  as  compared  with  the  populatji^xiej^  ^^edo^oCfiv© 
years,  shoyred  the  following  results: 
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1815 

19,652,000 

1,557,291 

1,557,291 

1820 

20,928,000 

1,479,547 

1,674,000 

194,453 

1826 

22,362,000 

1,670,219 

1,789,000 

118,781 

1830 

23,961,000 

l,517,95i 

1,917,000 

899,048 

1835 

25,605,000 

■ 

1,540,300 

2,048,900 

507,700 

On  this  table  of  convincing  figures  Mr.  Hill  remarked : 
"  It  appears,  then,  that  dlnring  the  laat  twenty  years  the  absolate  Ecremie  derired 
fh>m  the  Post  Office  has  slightly  dimioished;  whereas,  if  it  had  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  population,  there  would  hare  been  an  increase  of  £507,700  per  annum. 
As  compared  with  the  population,  then,  the  Post  Office  revenue  has  fallen  off  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  half  a  million  per  annum  ,*  bat  if  the  extension  of  education,  and 
the  increasing  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  during  this  period,  be  talcen  into 
account,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  real  deficit  is  even  much  greater." 

The  extent  of  the  loss  to  the  country,  from  the  exorbitant  postage  tax, 
was  Btill  more  effectually  proved  by  comparing  the  revenue  arising  from 
it  with  that  derived  from  the  stage-coach  duties,  which  were  leas  heavy, 
but  in  all  other  respects  subject  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  same  in- 
fluences.    This  comparison  exhibited  the  following  result : 


STAG£-COACH  DUTIXS. 

POST  OFFICX   AXTBNIJS. 

Rate   per 

Revenues  which 

cent,  on 

would  have  been  ob- 

Nett Revenue 

the  in- 

Nett Revenue 

tained    had    the    re- 

producedbythe 
kage-ceach 

crease, 

actuallv  obtained 
from  the  Poet 

ceipts  of  the  Post  Of- 

Comparative 

Ysar. 

as  com- 

fice increased  at  the 

loss. 

duly. 

pared 

with  the 

year 

1815. 

Office. 

same  rate  as  the  pro- 
duce   of    the  Stage- 
coach Duty. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1816 

217,671 

.... 

1,557,291 

1,557,291 

1820 

273,477 

25 

1,479,547 

1,946,000 

466,45'3 

1825 

,    362,631 

66 

1,670,219 

2,585,000 

914,781 

1830 

418,598 

92 

1,517,952 

2,990,000 

1,472,048 

1835 

498,497 

128 

1,540,300 

3,550,000 

2,009,700 

The  evidence  from  this  table  was  still  more  striking.  If  the  demand 
for  the  conveyance  of  letters  had  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  that 
for  the  conveyance  of  persons  and  parcels,  which  could  not  be  doubted,  it 
followed  inevitably,  that  there  was  something  extremely  wrong  in  the 
tax  as  it  stood,  there  being  in  effect  a  loss  in  the  Post  Office  revenue  of 
two  millions  of  pounds  a  year.     This  view  of  the  case  was  still  farther 
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^emoastrated  by  the  realized  expenence  of  France,  where  the  rates  of 
postage  being  less  onerous  than>  in  England,  the  receipt  had  in- 
creased from  nearly  24,000,000  of  francs  in  1821,  to  87,000,000  of  francs 
in  1835,  or  fifty-four  per  cent.  From  the  superior  progress  of  England 
kk  population  and  commerce,  as  compared  with  France,  the  increase  in 
the  English  Post  Office  revenue  ought  to  have  been  seventy-five  per 
cent,  instead  of  remaining  stationary.  From  all  these  facts,  respecting 
which  there  could  not  be  a  difierence  of  opinion,  Mr.  Hill  deduced  the 
axiom,  that  even  supposing  the  tax  on  the  transmission  of  letters  to  have, 
been  regulated  with  a  total  disregard  to  the  convenience  of  the  public, 
and  merely  with  a  view  of  rendering  it  as  productive  in  immediate  reve- 
nue as  possible,  the  selfish  end  was  measurably  defeated,  by  its  being 
altogether  too  high. 

The  nett  revenue  derived  from  the  Post  Office  being  rather  more  than 
double  the  entire  cost  of  management,  and  one-third  of  the  mail  at  least 
consisting  of  franks  and  newspapers  which  paid  no  postage,  it  followed 
that  the  tax  on  the  transmission  of  letters  in  the  British  Empire  was 
more  than  three  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  actual  cost  of  their  transmis- 
sion. On  this  fact,  so  disgraceful  to  an  enlightened  goveiament,  Mr. 
Hill  properly  remarks : 

"  It  is  not  oecesMury  to  follow  out  the  subject  in  all  its  ramiicalioDi,  otheriilBe 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  any  obstacle  to  the  free  circulation  of 
letters,  prospectuses,  prices  current,  &c.,  roust  operate  injuriously  upon  many  other 
branches  of  the  revenue. 

*'  The  loss  to  the  reventie  is,  however,  far  firom  being  the  most  serious  of  the  inju- 
ries inflicted  on  society  by  the  high  rates  of  postage.  When  it  is  considered  how 
nmoh  the  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  people  would  be  accele- 
rated by  the  unobstntcted  circulation  of  letters,  and  of  the  many  cheap  and  excellent 
non-political  publications  of  the  present  day,  the  Post  Office  assumes  the  new  and 
important  character  of  a  powerful  engine  of  civilization ;  capable  of  performing  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  great  work  of  national  education,  but  rendered  fiseble  and 
inefficient  by  erroneous  financial  arrangements. 

f'  Connected  with  this  view  of  the  subject  is  a  consideration  too  important  to  bd- 
overlooked.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  if  the  law  did  not  interpose  its  prohibi- 
tion, the  transmission  of  letters  would  be  gladly  undertaken  by  capitalists,  and  con- 
ducted on  the  ordinary  commercial  principles,  with  all  that  economy,  attention  to 
the  wants  of  their  customers,  and  skilful  adaptation  of  means  to  the  desired  end, 
which  are  usually  practised  by  those  wkoee  interesu  are  involved  iq  their  success. 
But  the  law  constitutes  the  Post  Office  a  monopoly.  Its  conductors  are,  thereibrf , 
u^influeaced  by  the  ordinary  motives  to  enterprise  and  good  management;  and 
however  injudiciously  the  institution  may  be  conducted,  however  inadequate  it  may 
be  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  nation,  the  people  must  submit  to  the  inconvenience; 
they  cannot  set  up  a  Post  Office  for  themselves.  The  legislature,  therefore,  is 
clearly  responsible  for  aU  the  mischief  which  may  result  from  the  present  arrange- 
ment" 

It  baring  been  thus  incontrovertibly  shown,  that  the  tax  on  letters  was 
incomparably  that  most  requiring  r^uction;  Mr.  Hill  next  proceeded  to 
consider  the  greatest  extent  to  which  reduction  might  be  carried  without 
injuring  the  revenue.  To  arrive  at  this^  his  first  care  was  to  determine 
the  cost  that  would  be  incurred  in  carrying  a  letter  under  the  varying 
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circumstances  of  distance,  &c.,  if  the  Post  Office  were  conducted  on  the 
ordinary  commercial  principles,  and  postage  relieved  entirely  from  taxa* 
tion,  and  then  to  add  to  the  natural  cost  such  amount  of  duty  as  would 
be  necessary  to  produce  the  required  revenue : 

"  As  a  step  towards  determining  the  natural  cost,  let  the  |4toent  actual  cost  be 
first  ascertained. 

"  Without  desiring  to  interfere  with  the  franking  privilege,  or  to  relieve  the  Post 
Office  of  the  cost  of  transmitting  newspapers,  we  must,  in  order  to  obtain  an  accu- 
rate result,  consider  (  for  the  present )  a  due  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Poet  Office, 
as  charged  to  the  account  of  franked  letters  and  newspapers. 

*'  The  Dumber  of  letters  chargeable  with  postage  which  pass  through 

all  the  post  offices  of  the  United  Kingdom  per  aanun^is  about     88,600,000 

«*  The  number  of  franked  letters 7,400,000 

"The  number  of  new^pers 30,000,000 

**Total  nwnber  of  letters  asd  newspapers  per anana       -  -    126,000,000 


'^  The  annual  expenses  of  all  kinds  at  present  are  -  -      £696,560*' 

The  total  expenses  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  embracing  all  the 
bountiful  profusion  of  ro3^1  myrmidons,  and  including  an  annual  tax  of 
about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  superannuation  allowances,  and 
royal  pensions  to  such  national  bene&ctors  of  the  mail  service,  and  men 
of  letters,  as  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Gtrafion,  and  the  ^^  heirs  of 
the  Duke  of  Schomberg,"  together  with  the  enormous  cost  d[  about 
twenty-eight  per  centum  for  the  expenses  (ji  collection,  amounted  to 
£696,569.  Consequently,  the  average  cost  of  conveying  a  letter  or 
newspaper,  including  all  the  above  indiqpensable  "  conHngent  expenses,'' 
was  under  the  existing  arrangement  no  more  than  about  one  and  one- 
third  pence  each.  From  the  vast  aggregate  of  expenses,  however,  Mr. 
Hill  proceeded  to  sift  out  those  only  which  were  indispensably  necessary 
to  carry  the  mail,  and  conduct  the  business  of  the  Department — and 
though  to  prevent  tumecessary  alarm  and  interested  clamor  against  his 
scheme,  he  took  the  existing  arrangements  and  salaries  as  tkey  were— he 
found  that  the  whole  cost  of  transit,  or  expenses  which  were  dependent 
on  the  distance  to  which  letters  had  to  be  conveyed,  was  £144,209 — 
being  the  twenty-eight  hundredths  of  a  penny  for  each  letter,  newspa* 
per,  and  firank.  The  cost  of  the  receipt  and  delivery,  including  the  regai 
allowances  of  the  General  Post  Office,  salaries  to  postmasters  and  letter 
carriers,  the  rateof  collecting,  and  even  £30,248  of  the  pensions  snd  allow- 
ances, amounted  to  £282,308,  being  the  fifty-sixth  hundredths  of  a  penny 
for  each  article  conveyed  in  the  mail,  and  making  conjointly  the  total 
cost  of  eighty-four  hundredths  of  a  penny  each  article  for  the  entire  ex* 
penses  of  conveying,  receiving,  and  distributing  the  mail,  and  collecting- 
the  tax.  As  newi^pers  and  fr&nked  letters  would  weigh  on  an  average 
much  more  than  ordinary  letters,  and  were  included  as  imits  in  these  calcu- 
htions,  Mr.  Hill  estimated  that,  deducting  them,  the  average  expense  of 
transit  on  letters  chargeable  with  postage  was  not  more  than  one^ird 
of  the  amount  above  stated,  or  nine  hundredths  of  a  penny.y  ^^^^^^^ 
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Lest  these  astounding  disclosures  by  arithmetic  of  the  mysteries  of 
postage,  with  its  eoocomitaats  of  double  and  treble  letters,  should  be 
deemed  inaccurate  or  impossible,  Mr.  Hill  verified  his  calculations  by 
another  test  which  left  nothing  to  be  doubted.  He  formed  a  minute  and 
careful  estimate  ^  f  the  cost  of  conveying  the  mail  between  London  and 
Edinburgh,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles— and  found  it  to  be,  includ- 
iBg  the  mails  of  all  the  intermediate  places,  five  pounds  per  day. 

The  average  nett  weight  of  mail  carried  for  this  sum,  he  found  to  be 
mx  hundred  weight,  which  made  the  ^te  to  be,  sixteen  shillings  and  eight 
pence  per  hundred  weight     The  cost  of  conveyance  was,  therefore — 

Per  ounce  and  a  half,  the  average  weight  of  a  newspaper,  aboui  one- 
sixth  of  a  ptnny. 

Per  quarter  of  an  ounce,  the  average  weight  oi  a  single  letter,  n^out 
ene-thirty'sixth  of  a  penny. 

As  the  distance  to  Edinburgh  much  exceeded  the  average  which  let- 
ters, dDc.,  would  have  to  be  carried — Mr.  Hill  educed  from  the  above 
incontestable  results  the  first  grand  principle  of  his  scheme,  viz : 

*^  If  ike  charge  for  postag4  be  made  proportionaU  to  the  whole  expense  imcwrred  in 
4ke  receipt^  transit^  and  delivery  ^f  the  letUr^  and  vn  the  coUectian  of  its  postage,  U 
must  be  made  uniformly  the  same  fromevery  post-town  to  every  ether  post-town  %n  the 
United  Kingdom,  unless  it  can  he  shown  how  we  are  to  collect  so  small  a  sum  as  the 
thirty-sixth  part  of  a  penny." 

Again,  as  the  expenses  of  receipt  and  delivery  are  not  much  affected 
by  the  weight  of  each  letter,  within  moderate  limits  ^  and,  as  it  would 
tidce  a  nine-fold  weight  of  a  letter  to  make  the  expose  of  transit  amount 
to  one  &rthing,  he  laid  down  the  next  leading  principle  of  his  plan,  viz : 

*'  That,  taxation  apart,  the  charge  ought  td  be  precisely  the  same  for  every  packet 
of  moderate  weight,  without  reference  to  the  number  of  enclosures.'^ 

Mr.  Hill  next  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Department,  with  a  view  to  find  some  remedy  for  the  numerous  disad* 
vantages  resulting  from  its  complexity,  which  were  so  onerous  and  oppres- 
sive as  to  strike  him  with  the  belief  that  they  were  occasioned  rather  by 
the  Post  Ofilice  being  made  an  instrument  of  taxation,  than  by  the  neces- 
sary business  of  the  establishment  A  reference  to  the  public  accounts 
showed  that  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  letters 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  salaries  to  the  ofiicers  and  servants  of  the  Post 
Ofiice.  These  persons,  with  slight  exceptions,  he  found  capable  of  being 
arranged  into  three  classes,  viz :  Superintendents,  including  Postmasters 
and  Keepers  of  Receiving  Houses,  Clerks  and  Mess^gers,  and  Letter 
Carriers.  ^  The  first  class,  he  properly  demonstrated,  might  be  made  to 
perform  a  vastly  increased  amount  of  business,  if  the  operations  of  the  Post 
Office  were  extensively  simplified : 

The  duties  of  the  clerks  are  thus  detailed,  being  entirely  analogous  to 
those  performed  by  the  similar  class  of  officers  in  the  United  States. 

"  The  duties  of  clerks  in  the  Ijondou  Office  will  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
those  of  the  body  generally ;  they  are  principally  as  follows:  On  the  arrival  of 
(he  mails  in  the  laonuiig,  to  examine  all  the  letters,  in  order  to  see  that  the  charga 
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upon  each  letter  for  postage  has  been  correctly  made,  and  that  each  deputy  post- 
master has  debited  himself  with  the  correct  amount  of  postage  for  paid  letters;  to 
stamp  the  letters;  to  assoct  them  for  delivery;  ( in  this  the  letter  carriers  assist; )  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  postage  to  be  collected  by  each  letter,  and  to  charge  him 
therewith. 

"  Previously  to  the  departure  of  the  mails  in  the  evening,  the  duties  of  the  clerks 
are  principally  to  adjust  the  accounts  for  the  post-paid  letters  brought  from  the 
receiving-house ;  to  '  tax  *  the  unpaid  letters — that  is  to  say,  to  write  on  each  the- 
charge  for  postage;  to  -stamp  all;  to  assort  them  for  despatch  to  the  difierent  post- 
towns  ;  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  postage  to  be  collected  by  each  deputy  postmaster, 
and  to  charge  him  therewith. 

*'  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  public  convenience  requires  that  the  delivery 
of  letters  should  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  arrival  of  the  mails;  and  that  the 
receipt  of  letters  should  be  continued  as  close  as  possible  up  to  the  departure  of  the- 
maUs.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  all  these  muHifarious  duties  have  to  be  performed 
in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time,  though  some,  6pom  their  difficulty  and  com- 
plexity, involve  an  enormous  amount  of  labor,  while  their  accurate  performance 
demands  a  degree  of  vigilance  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
financial  proceedings  in  the  evening.  First,  there  are  the  accounts  to  be  settled 
with  the  Receivers  (  seventy-one  in  number  )  for  the  post-paid  letters;  then  there  ie- 
to  tax  the  letters,  which,  without  counting  the  franks,  are  frequently  as  many  as 
forty  thousand,  and  every  one  of  which  is  to  be  examined  with  a  candle  to  see  whe> 
ther  it  is  single  or  double ;  then  'the  proper  postage  is  to  be  determined,  not  only 
with  reference  to  such  inspection,  but  also  with  reference  to  the  distance  of  the  post- 
town  to  which  it  is  addressed,  and  to  be  marked  on  the  letter  with  pen  and  ink ;  and 
lastly,  nearly  seven  hundred  accounts  of  postage  are  to  be  made  out  against  as 
many  deputy  postmasters. 

"  When  the  hurried  manner  in  which  these  complex  operations  have  to  be  per- 
formed is  considered,  it  is  manifest  that  errors  must  frequently  arise.  There  is  also* 
an  obvious  danger  of  extensive  frauds  on  the  revenue  from  collusion  between  some  of] 
the  deputy  postmasters  and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  charge  them  with  the  postage. 
The  examination  of  each  letter  by  a  candle,  too,  by  revealing  the  contents,  creates 
temptations  to  theft,  which  have  too  often  been  irresistible." 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  all  this  trouble,  error,  aod  fraud  were 
occasioned  by  the  complexity  arising^  from  the  varying  charges  for  post- 
age, and  the  intermixture  of  paid  and  unpaid  letters.  The  remedy,  there- 
fore, was  to  be  found  in  simplification.  If  all  the  letters  were  franked^ 
the  trouble  would  be  abridged  six-fold,  and  if  any  means  could  be  devised 
by  which  all  the  postage  pould  be  collected  before  the  passage  of  the 
letters  through  the  central  office,  the  same  result  would  be  obtained. 

The  third  class,  or  letter  carriers,  constitute  by  fer  the  most  numerous 
body  in  the  service  of  the  English  Post  Office.  The  duties  of  these  per- 
sons are  to  deliver  the  letters  brought  by  the  mails,  and  to  collect  the 
postage  for  the  same,  which  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Parliamentary 
CJommittee  proved  to  be  a  very  tedious  process.  It  was  ascertained  that 
k  carrier  could  deliver  twenty-five  times  as  many  letters,  if  he  had  not  to 
stop  and  collect  the  postage ;  and  as  the  provision  of  a  small  box  for  each 
house  would  prevent  the  carrier  knocking  or  ringing  at  the  doors,  it. 
followed  that  if  the  postage  were  paid  in  advance,  the  duties  of  the  carriers 
would  be  even  more  simplified  than  that  of  the  clerks,  and  they  couH 
perform  a  six-fold  amount  of  business  without  increasing  their  number^ 

uiyiiizeu  uy  -v^j  v^  v^pt  l\^ 
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This  important  r^ef  to  the  clerks  and  letter  carriers  would  indeed  be 
obtained  at  the  cost  of  some  additional  labor  to  the  receivers  and  deputy 
postmasters,  on  whom  would  then  devolve  the  whole  duty  of  taking  the 
postage ;  but  as  the  constant  attendance  of  these  officers  was  required  to 
receive  and  account  for  the  amount  of  postage  passing  through  their 
hands,  under  the  existing  arrangements,  about  one-fiith  of  the  whole 
amount — while  their  labor  was  very  much  increased  by  the  variation  of 
the  charge  with  each  letter — Mr.  Hill  properly  judged  that  the  collection 
of  the  whole  postage  at  a  low  uniform  rate  would  not  oppressively 
increase  their  duties,  while  a  vast,  in  fiict,  utterly  incalculable,  public 
benefit  would  accrue.  From  all  these  considerations  he  was  led  to 
adopt  another  great  principle  as  essential  in  his  proposed  modification  of 
the  Post  Office  arrangements,  viz : 

T^at  the  postage,  in  addition  to  being  of  a  low  and  uniform  rate^  and 
regulated  by  weight,  should  be  in  all  cases  payable  in  advanu. 

A  combination  of  these  principles  developed  his  plan  ]  the  postage 
ought  to  be  of  a  very  low  rate  to  reconcile  the  public  to  its  payment  in 
advance,  and  it  ought  also  to  be  imiform  to  simplify  the  mode  of  account- 
ing for  its  receipt,  and  payable  in  advance,  which  would  narrow  down  all 
further  charge  by  the  Post  Office  of  a  letter  to  its  safe  and  prompt  delivery. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  the  greatest  extent  to  which  the  reduction  of  post- 
age might  be  carried,  Mr.  Hill  entered  into  calculations  of  the  cost  of 
conveyance  and  distribution  on  the  economical  arrangements  proposed  by 
him.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  under  such  arrangements,  the 
actual  establishment  of  the  Post  Office  would,  with  some  slight  additions, 
suffice  for  the  transactions  of  a  four  or  five-fold  increase  of  business.  A 
considerable  addition  to  the  mileage  would,  of  course,  be  required,  and 
in  the  following  table  he  exhibited  the  comparative  cost  of  a  four-fold 
amoimt  of  business,  with  that  of  the  actual  establishment : 


Present  coet  of  pri- 

Estimated  future 

monr  distribotion 

cost    of    primary 

Haftdt  of  cfaugM, 

within  the  Unit«d 

distribution  within 

Kingdom. 

Uie  United  King- 
dom. 

£ 

£ 

Salaries  and  allowances, 

222,510 

250,000 

Special  services  and  travelling  charges, 
G)nveyance  of  Mails,  &c.,   -    -    .    - 

8,039 

12,000 

135,919 

310,000 

Packet  service  and  port  dues,    -    -     - 

4,987 

10,000 

Tradesmen's  bills,  building  and  repairs. 

9,974 

15,000 

Rents  of  offices,  tithes  and  taxes,    -    - 

4,085 

6,000 

Law  charges, 

5,913 

9,000 

Stationary,  printinc^  and  postage,    -    - 
Superannuation  allowances,  £c.,    -    - 

3,539 

6,000 

30,248! 

30,248 1 1 

Menai  and  Conway  budges  (tolls) 

1,303 

3,000 

426,517y^^^ 

uy   651^48. 
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From  this  eetimale  k  appeared  that,  if  the  correspondent^e  of  the 
country  increased  fourfold — i.  a  amount  to  about  five  hundred  millioos  of 
letters,  newspapers,  d&c. — then  upon  the  proposed  arrangemotits  the  cost 
of  primary  distribution  within  the  United  Kingdom  would  amount  to 
£651,248  per  annum,  producing  an  average  cost  per  letter  or  newspaper 
of  thirty-two  hundredths  of  a  penny,  or  one  fiuthing  and  three^enths  of 
a  &rthing. 

Upon  this  result,  Mr.  HiU  remarks : 

**  When  it  is  considered  that  the  mere  transit  of  a  letter  by  the  moit-ooaches  costs 
practically  nothing,  and  that  the  p<^ny  posts,  of  which  there  are  about  two  handred 
in  England  alone,  are  stated  by  Sir  Fnaids  Freeling  to  be  in  many  cases  very  pro- 
fitable, even  though  these  pence  have  to  be  collected  fiom  house  to  bouse,  there  is 
nothing  very  surprising  in  this  result.  The  following  facts  may  be  stated  in  corro- 
boration of  its  accuracy. 

"  The  average  cost  of  managing  the  two-penny  post  of  London,  notwithstanding 
the  large  allowance  of  weight,  and  the  expensive  manner  in  which  the  establishment 
iff  conducted,  is  only  thirty-four  per  cent  on  the  receipts,  or  about  two-thirds  of  a 
penny  per  letter. 

*'  The  distribution  of  the  Penny  Magazine  is  exactly  parallel  with  the  proposed 
primary  distribution  of  letters.  The  Magaxinc  is  sent  to  every  part  of  the  King- 
dom, and  in  considerable  towns  is  delivered  at  the  houses  of  the  subscribers;  but 
the  penny  charged  for  the  Magazine  includes  not  only  the  cost  of  distribution,  but 
the  cost  of  eight  large  pages  of  letter-press  and  wood-cuts ;  and  yet  it  is  well  known 
that  the  undertaking  is  a  profitable  one. 

"  The  carriers  who  ply  between  Birmingham  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  to  a 
distance  of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  conveying  letters, 
which  they  deliver  at  one  penny  each.  It  is  very  improbable  that  the  carriers  have 
any  well-organized  system  of  distribution,  and  of  course  they  must  be  paid  some- 
thing for  their  risk  in  breaking  the  law;  although,  from  the  open  manner  in  which 
they  proceed,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  chance  of  penalty  is  not  very  great.  I  have 
been  informed  by  a  highly  respectable  merchant  and  manufacturer  of  Birmingham, 
that  the  number  of  letters  distributed  by  these  means  very  greatly  exceeds,  in  his 
opinion,  the  number  distributed  within  the  same  district  by  the  Post  Office. 

"It  appears,  then,  that  the  cost  of  primary  distribution  can  be  reduced  firom  eigh* 
ty-four  hundredths  of  a  penny  to  thirty-two  hundredths  of  a  penny  per  letter,  if  the 
charge  for  postage  can  be  reduced  so  low  as  to  neutralize  the  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  its  being  paid  in  advance,  and  if  the  assnmfd  increase  in  the  number 
of  letters  can  be  brought  about.  But  the  required  increase  in  the  number  of  letters 
must  depend  mainly  on  the  extent  to  which  the  postage  is  reduced.  An  extensive 
reduction  of  postage  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  one  thing  needful.  The  postage 
must  be  brought  sufficiently  low  to  secure  the  advantages  at  which  we  aim,  remain- 
ing only  sufficiently  high  to  afford  the  required  revenue. 

"  The  cost  of  primary  distribution  under  the  new  arrangements  being  only  about 
one-third  of  a  penny  per  letter,  a  profit  or  tax  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  on  such  cost 
might  be  add^,  without  raising  the  postage  above  one  penny.  A  uniform  rate  of 
one  penny  would,  I  conceive,  be  sufficiently  low  to  neutralize  all  pecuniary  objection 
to  its  being  invariably  paid  in  advance;  (other  objections  will  be  considered  here- 
after; )  especially  if  the  public  were  made  to  understand  that  iU  being  thus  paid 
were  a  necessary  condition  of  so  great  a  boon.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  so 
extensive  a  reduction  in  postage,  together  with  the  concurrent  increased  facilities  of 
communication,  would  produce  even  more  than  the  assumed  increase  in  the  number 
of  letters.  But  if  it  only  produced  an  increase  to  ths  extent  assumed,  and  if  the  pre- 
ceding calculations  are  not  greatly  wrong,  a  uniform  postage  oC;piie.p§H9^Kpuld, 
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aAflr  defirajing  the  ezpenae  of  oonTeying  firaidn  and  newapspera,  prodoee  a  natt 
nfenoa  to  the  Exchequer  of  about  £1|278,000  per  annum,  or  only  about  £280,000 
leas  than  the  present  amount." 

Mr.  Hill,  therefore,  proposed  that  the  charge  for  postage  should  not 
exceed  one  penny  per  half  ounce,  without  regard  to  distance,  and  that 
heavier  packets  to  any  convenient  limit,  for  instance,  quarter  of  a  pound, 
should  be  charged  at  the  same  rate,  in  order  to  preserve  the  simplicity 
of  the  system,  and  to  prevent  the  Post  Office  from  being  encumbered 
with  heavy  parcels. 

The  following  is  the  mode  by  which  he  proposed  to  collect  the  postage 
in  advance:  Stamped  covers  to  be  issued  by  the  Post  Office  for  all  the  requi- 
site weights  of  packages,  and  to  be  sold  at  such  a  price  as  to  include  the 
postage;  each  of  these  covers  to  have  the  weight  which  it  would  be 
entitled  to  carry  legibly  printed  on  the  stamp,  and  to  go  through  the 
mails  in  all  respects  like  a  frank.  Economy  and  public  convenience 
would  require  that  sheets  of  letter  paper  of  every  description  should  be 
Stamped  in  the  part  used  for  the  address ;  that  wrappers  such  as  are  used 
for  newspapers,  as  well  as  covers  made  of  cheap  paper,  should  also  be 
steunped ;  and  that  every  deputy  postmaster,  all  over  the  Kingdom,  should 
be  required  to  keep  them  for  sale;  and  to  make  it  their  interest  as  well  as 
that  of  stationers  to  do  so,  a  discount  should  be  allowed  to  them.  For  the 
forgery  of  these  stamps,  their  low  price  would  afford  hot  little  tempta- 
tion, and  the  stamp  of  the  receiving-house  should  be  struck  on  the  frank 
Stamp  to  prevent  their  being  used  a  second  time.  Respecting  the  bene- 
fits the  public  would  derive  from  the  use  of  the  stamped  covers,  Mr.  Hill 
says: 

"  Should  experience  warrant  the  Gk>vernment  in  making  the  use  of  stamped  covers 
imiversal,  most  important  advantages  would  be  secured ;  advantages,  indeed,  of 
soeh  magnitude,  that  before  any  exception  whatever  is  admitted,  the  policy  of  such 
exception  should  be  very  fully  considered. 

"  1.  The  Post  Office  would  be  relieved  altogether  firom  the  collection  of  the  reve- 
iiiie,  and  firom  all  accoonts  relating  to  that  collection.  Distribution  w^old  be  iu  only 
function. 

*'  2.  The  receipt  of  letters  would  be  much  more  simple  even  than  it  now  is;  as 
the  present  trouble  of  receiving  money  for  the  post-paid  letters  would  be  avoided. 
'  '^3.  Any  necessary  exception  to  the  uniform  rate  of  postage  (  one  penny  per  half 
oonee  )  would,  under  this  arrangement,  be  productive  of  coo^ratively  little  incon- 
venience.  For  instance,  the  greater  weights  proposed  to  be  allowed  in  the  local 
posts  would  be  readily  managed.  Penny  covers,  and  sheets  for  local  posU,  might 
be  marked  thus,  when  stamped, 

'For  local  Distribution. — ^The  weight  allowed  is  two  onncee.' 

Or,  all  penny  covers  and  sheets  might  be  marked  thus: 

'For  General  Distribution. — The  weight  allowed  is  half  an  ounce. 

'For  Local  Distribation. — ^The  weight  allowed  is  two  ounces.' 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  this  plan  only  transfers  the  receipt  of  postage  firom 
the  Port  Office  to  the  Stamp  Office;  but  it  vrill  be  recollected  that  at  the  latter  the 
postage  wottkl  be  collected  in  large  sums,  the  number  of  paymeau  being  reduced, 
probably,  in  the  ratio  of  at  least  a  thousand  to  one. 

uiyiiizeu  uy  "v_j  v^v^pt  l\^ 
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*'  The  oo6t  of  stamping  such  an  enormous  number  of  papers  may  appear  to  be  a. 
formidable  objection  to  this  arrangement.    VTith  the  aid  of  machinery,  howeTCTi 
this  cost  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle. 

"  The  only  objection  which  occurs  to  me  to  the  universal  adoption  of  this  plan  is 
the  following:  Persons  unaccustomed  to  write  letters,  would  perhaps,  be  at  a  loss 
how  to  proceed.  They  might  send  or  take  their  letters  to  the  Post  Office  without 
having  had  recourse  to  the  stamp.  It  is  true,  that  on  presentation  of  the  letter,  the 
Receiver,  instead  of  accepting  the  money  as  postage,  might  take  it  as  the  price  of  a 
cover,  or  band,  in  which  the  bringer  might  immediately  enclose  the  letter,  and  then 
re-direct  it.  But  the  bringer  would  sometimes  be  unable  to  write.  Perhaps  this 
difficulty  might  be  obviated  by  using  a  bit  of  paper  just  large  enough  to  bear  the 
Aamp,  and  covered  at  the  back  with  a  glutinous  wash,  which  the  bringer  might,  by 
applying  a  little  moisture,  attach  to  the  back  of  the  letter,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  re-directing  it.  If  the  bringer  should  put  the  letter  into  the  letter-box,  there  would 
be  no  resource  but  to  send  it  to  the  dead  letter  office;  but,  if  proper  pains  were  taken 
to  inform  the  public,  and  legibly  to  mark  the  letter-box,  'For  stamped  Letters, 
Franks,  and  Newspapers  only,'  such  cases  could  seldom  occur.'' 

On  taking  the  letters  from  the  box  each  must  be  stamped  with  the  date 
and  the  address  of  the  receiving-house,  the  marks  being  given  by  a 
machine,  called  a  tell-taie  stamp,  which,  by  a  process  of  mechanism 
upon  a  plan  well  known,  counts  the  number  of  letters  impressed,  and 
for  facility  of  distribution,  each  letter,  when  stamped,  is  to  be  thrown  by 
the  Receiver  into  a  box,  marked  with  the  initial  letter  of  the  post-town 
to  which  it  is  addressed. 

In  addition  to  the  leading  features  already  noticed,  Mr.  Hill  went  into 
a  minuteness  of  detail,  on  the  various  modifications  of  his  plan,  which 
showed  such  a  thorough  mastery  of  his  subject  as  still  further  to  attract 
public  confidence  to  the  practicability  of  improvements,  the  principles  of 
which  he  had  demonstrated  to  be  theoretically  so  correct.  Among 
others,  he  uncontestably  proved  that  increased  facilities  of  distribution, 
and  greater  expedition  in  the  transmission  of  letters,  would  certainly  result 
from  the  adoption  of  his  plan — and  he  instanced  a  number  of  anomaloua 
and  vexatious  delays  and  defective  arrangements,  which  would  be  neces- 
sarily remedied.  With  great  candour,  he  went  into  an  examinatwn  of 
the  objections  to  his  plan,  and  satisfactorily  answered  them  all.  The 
di/ficuhies  that  might  arise  in  the  secondary  distribution  of  letters,  or  that 
which  proceeds  from  each  post-town,  as  a  centre,  to  places  of  inferior  im- 
portance, he  proposed  to  obviate  by  leaving  the  matter  altogether  to  the 
inhabitants  of  such  districts,  who,  when  they  found  it  for  their  interest, 
could  readily  make  an  arrangement,  with  the  approval  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  with  the  nearest  postmaster,  to  make  up  the  bag  for  their 
neighbourhood,  defraying  the  expense  either  by  a  voluntary  local  taxa- 
tion, or  by  an  additional  charge  on  each  letter.  The  adoption  of  this 
plan  would  relieve  the  central  authority  of  the  Post  Oflice  of  nearly  all 
the  care  as  to  the  secondary  distribution  of  letters,  the  frequency,  and 
consequently  the  expense  of  which  would  in  each  case  be  regulated — ^in 
exact  accordance  with  the  only  true  criterion,  the  wants  of  the  district. 

The  difficuhies  that  might  arise  with  regard  to  foreign  letters  he 
obviated  by  a  suggestion,  equally  characterized  by  its  simplicity,  effi- 
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ciency,  and  liberal  philanthropy.  As  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to 
provide  for  the  English  postage  on  foreign  letters  being  paid  in  advance, 
he  proposed  that  all  foreign  letters  on  leaving  the  country  should  be 
charged  a  double  rate  of  English  postage,  and  that  all  foreign  letters 
coming  into  the  country  should  be  delivered  free.  The  postage  claimed 
by  the  foreign  Government  being  in  each  case  paid  by  the  foreign  resident, 
this  arrangement  would  be  practically  the  same  in  its  results — the  only 
difference  being  that  the  English  resident  would  have  to  pay  his  share  of 
the  postage  at  once  instead  of  twice,  and  all  necessity  for  any  negotiation 
with  foreign  governments  would  be  obviated. 

The  plausible  objection  that  under  his  system  the  mails  and  the  post 
offices  would  be  loaded  with  an  amount  of  business  impossible  to  be 
executed,  he  abundantly  answered,  as  we  have  seen,  by  proving  that  the 
existing  establishment,  with  a  slight  increase,  would  suffice  for  a  four- 
fold amount  of  business^  of  the  occurrence  of  which  there  could  not 
be  a  reasonable  doubt,  and  which  would  be  sufficient  not  merely  to 
defray  all  expenses,  but  to  place  the  government  in  nearly  the  same  posi- 
tion as  at  present  with  regard  to  revenue,  besides  the  other,  and  scarcely 
comparable  advantage  of  securing  to  the  country  the  priceless  benefits 
that  would  result  from  the  system. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Hill  believed 
he  established  by  his  calculations  and  reasoning : 

"  1.  That  the  presept  cost  of  primary  distribution  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  result 
of  complex  arrangements  at  the  Post  Office. 

"  2.  That  these  complex  arrangements  would  be  avoided,  if  postage  were  charged, 
without  regard  to  distance,  at  a  uniform  rate,  (  which  is  shown  to  be  the  only  fair 
rate  with  reference  to  the  expenses  incurred, )  and  were  collected  in  advance. 

**3.  That  the  postage  might  be  collected  in  advance,  if  reduced  to  the  rate  pro- 
posed ;  vix :  one  penny  for  each  packet  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight,  with 
an  additional  penny  for  each  additional  half  ounce. 

"  4.  That,  owing  to  the  great  simplicity  of  the  arrangements  which  might  be 
adopted  under  these  conditions,  the  present  establishment  of  the  Post  Office,  with  a 
slight  addition,  would  suffice  for  a  four-fold  increase  of  business. 

**  5.  That  this  increase  of  business  would  lead  to  greatly  increased  facilities  of 
communicatton,  as,  for  example,  two  departures  and  two  arrivals  of  the  London 
mails  per  day. 

**  6.  That  these  increased  facilities,  together  with  the  greatly  reduced  charges, 
would  have  the  tffcd  of  increasing  the  number  of  chargeable  letters,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, at  least  five  and  a  quarter- fold ;  which  increase  ( the  number  of  franks  and  news- 
papers continuing  as  at  present )  would  produce  the  four-fold  increase  of  business, 
for  which,  it  has  been  shown,  the  present  establishment  of  the  Post  Office,  with  a 
slight  addition,  would  suffice. 

**  7.  That  the  necessary  eost  of  primary  distribution  is  not  the  present  actual  cost, 
viz :  eighty-four  hundredths  of  a  penny,  but  only  thirty-two  hundredths  of  a  penny ; 
the  difference,  viz:  fifly-two  hundredths  of  a, penny,  arising  from  the  employment 
of  the  Post  Office  in  levying  an  excessive  tax,  and  from  the  consequent  expen- 
siveness  of  arrangements  and  restriction  of  correspondence. 

"  8.  That  in  consequence  of  the  great  reduction  in  the  necessary  cost  of  primary 
distribution  which  would  be  effected  by  the  proposed  arrangements,  the  proposed  low 
rate  of  postage  would  yield  a  profit  or  tax  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  on  such  neces- 
sary cost  of  primary  distribution ;  which,  after  paying  for  the  distribution  of  franks 

and  newspapers,  would  afford  a  probable  nett  revenue  of  £1,278,000  per  annum. 
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"9.  ThattlieMcondaiydistrilmtionof  lettenoaghttobefiiitazed,  andtfaei 
unavoidable  expense  defrayed,  in  each  instance,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ibe  district  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  established;  also  that  it  may  be  so  managed  as  not,  in  any 
degree,  to  interfere  with  the  simplicity  of  the  arrangemenU  proposed  ibr  effisctingthe 
primary  distribution/' 

As  it  is  obvious  that  while  the  soundness  of  these  important  principles 
could  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  the  practicability  of  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
HilVs  system  rested  altogether  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations  he 
had  made  of  the  amount  of  business  transacted  by  the  existing  establish- 
ment, and  on  the  correctness  of  his  estimate  of  its  probable  increase. 
As  the  real  amount  of  letters  passing  through  the  Post  Office  was  wholly 
unknown,  and  not  possible  to  be  ascertained  from  official  documents,  it 
may,  therefore,  be  important  to  dwell  a  moment  on  the  data  on  which  he 
formed  his  calculations. 

These  calculations  were  ascertained  by  the  Parliamentary  Coomiittee, 
who  made  the  laborious  and  admirable  report  before  us,  to  vary  somewhat 
from  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  which,  from  experiments  made  in  three 
difibrent  weeks,  they  found  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Chargeable  letters  sent  by  the  General  Post,  inclusive 
of  foreign  letters,  and  reckoning  double  and  treble  letters 
as  single 57,000,000 

Two-penny  and  three-penny  post  letters    -        -        -       12,507,000 

Country  penny  post  letteri        .....        8,000,000 

77,507,000 

Pranks 7,000,000 

Newspapers 44,000,000 

Total        -        -     129,507,000 

An  aggregate  which  was  still  higher  than  Mr.  HilPs  general  estimate,  ^ 
and  which,  therefore,  fully  sustained  his  calculations. 

The  anticipations  of  increase  were  fully  borne  out  by  the  elabonUa 
investigation  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  which  proved  the  &ct 
abundantly  that  all  classes  of  the  commtmity  were  in  the  continual  habit 
of  evading  postage  in  conducting  their  business  and  correspondence. 
From  a  mass  of  evidence  collected  on  this  point,  there  was  reason  lo 
believe  that  the  illicit  correspondence  of  the  country  was  much  greater 
than  that  sent  by  the  Post  Office,  and  that  Mr.  HilPs  predictions  of  increase 
would  bo  more  than  verified  by  the  introduction  of  a  low  and  uniform 
rate  of  postage. 

The  effects  produced  on  the  public  mind  by  the  promulgation  of  Mr. 
Hill's  plan,  sustained  as  it  was  by  reasoning  and  calculations  of  the 
character  we  have  described,  were  such  as  to  give  the  highest  possible 
verification  to  those  maxims  of  implicit  confidence  in  the  popular  saga- 
city and  judgment,  which  are  the  basis  of  all  our  institutions  and  ideas  of 
government ;  and  they  afford  the  strongest  ground  of  hope  to  every  lover 
of  the  great  caus6  of  the  people — that  the  British  public  are  &st 
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apprQaehmg  a  state  of  intelligence  which  will  not  be  less  slow  to  per* 
ceire  the  &r  more  injurious,  oppressive,  anomalous,  and  unjust  defects 
of  their  political  sjrstem — ^when  they  shall  be  pointed  out  with  a  pen  of 
equal  force,  energy,  and  simplicity. 

Mr.  Hill's  pamphlet  was  immediately  pressed  into  a  rapid  and  exten- 
sive circulation,  and  the  features  of  the  proposed  reform  received  from 
all  classes  of  the  public  a  candid  and  thorough  discussion  of  their  merits. 
The  attention  of  Parliament  was  soon  called  to  the  subject  by  numerous 
petitions  praying  for  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  and  that  body,  With  an 
enlightened  attention  to  the  public  wants — in  which,  to  do  it  justice,  it  has 
never  been  deficiait  on  subjects  of  like  practical  detail — at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  the  matter  in  every  aspect  of  the  question;    A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  who  devoted  themselves  to  a  minute  and  laborious 
examination  of  the  subject,  and  in  several  voluminous  reports  they 
poured  a  flood  of  light  upon  it     In  that  before  us,  which  is  one  of  the 
ablest,  most  enlightened,  and  most  valuable  documents  that  ever  emanated 
ftom  a  legislative  body,  they  passed  a  high  eulogium  upon  Mr.  HiH's 
plan,  stated  their  aitire  confidence  in  its  practicability,  and  declared  that 
but  for  the  terms  of  their  appointment,  which  restricted  them  to  the  con* 
sideration  of  such  reductions  only  as  might  be  made  without  injury  to 
the  revenue,  diey  would  have  advised  "  its  immediate  adoption  as  one 
caleulaiedj  in  their  opinion^  at  the  risk  of  some  temporary  sacrifice  of 
pMie  income^  to  improve  at  no  distant  period  the  Post  Office  revenue 
itself;  and  as  one  certain  to  afford  at  once  {not  to  speak  of  its  important 
moral  and  social  effects)  the  most  incalculable  advantages  to  every 
branch  of  trade^  manufactureSy  and  business  at  home,  and  consequently 
to  improve  very  considerably  the  other  branches  of  the  general  revenue^ 
The  committee,  however,  under  the  circumstances,  did  recommend  a 
modified  introduction  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan ;  viz :  that  the  rates  on  al^ 
inland  general  post  letters  should  be  reduced  to  a  uniform  charge  of 
two  pence  per  half  ounce,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  for  each 
additional  half  ounce.     They  also  advised  th6  partial  introduction  of  the 
proposed  mode  of  collecting  the  postage  in  advance  by  means  of  stamped 
covers,  and  aome  other  modifications  of  the  existing  system  {a  accordance 
with  the  same  liberal  spirit  of  improvemait  that  pervaded  the  whole 
report. 

A  nobler  triumph  of  a  principle  than  this  memorable  State  paper 
exhibited,  has  been  seldom  witnessed.  From  its  promulgation  the  offi- 
cials of  the  post  office,  as  in  the  similar  case  of  Mr.  Palmer — who,  fifty 
years  before,  in  spite  of  their  o|qx>8ition,  had  introduced  the  signal 
improvement  of  mail  coaches,  imiversal  speed,  and  punctuality— treated 
Mr.  Hill's  project  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  opposed  it  with  open 
hate.  Lord  Ldchfidd,  the  Postmaster  Gkneral,  pronounced  it  in  Par- 
liament the  most  extravagant  of  all  the  wild  and  visionary  schemes  he 
had  ever  heard  or  read  of,  *  which  hasty  and  ill-tempered  opinions,  aa 
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might  have  been  expected  firom  a  mind  so  weak  and  little,  he  repeated 
aix  months  afterwards,  as  if  to  overwhelm  the  gathering  force  of  public 
opinion  which  was  urging  the  hated  project  upon  the  country  with  resist- 
less power.  In  emulation  of  this  example,  the  officials  in  the  Post  Office 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  oppose  and  discredit  the  plan.  Before 
the  Committee  their  evidence  was  hostile,  and  they  gave  such  different 
estimates  from  those  made  by  Mr.  Hill,  as  would  have  effectually 
extinguished  all  hope  respecting  it,  had  ^ot  the  energetic  sagacity  of  the 
Committee  distrusted  their  testimony,  and  resolved  to  test  every  calcula- 
tion by  their  personal  examination.  The  result  exhibited  the  officials 
in  their  report  in  the  mortifying  position  of  knowing  less  about  the 
business  and  working  of  the  Department  than  any  person  exaoiined, 
and  the  Committee,  as  a  consequence,  passed  them  as  coolly  by  in  arriv- 
ing at  their  conclusions  as  if  there  Were  not  such  a  body  in  existence. 

But  a  still  higher  and  more  important  destiny  awaited  Mr.  Hill's  pro- 
posal. On  the  seventh  of  July  last,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
formally  recommended  to  Parliament  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  in  all  its 
original  simplicity — merely  requiring  a  pledge  from  that  body  to  cover 
.any  deficiency  in  the  revenue  which  might  be  at  first  produced  by  the 
introduction  of  so  great  a  change.  A  candid  examination  of  the  evidence, 
taken  by  them,  and  of  the  report  of  the  Committee,  had  induced  the 
Ministry  to  meet  the  question  with  a  liberality,  candour,  and  frankness, 
which  entitles  them  to  the  highest  praise ;  and  as  they  found  the  whole 
of  the  authorities,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  conclusively  bear- 
ing in  &vor  of  a  penny  postage,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it,  with 
a  &imess  and  breadth  of  view  that  did  them  infinite  credit.  We  should 
also  state,  that  in  order  to  give  the  plan  every  possible  advantage,  with  a 
disinterestedness  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  and  imitation,  they  recom- 
mended an  abolition  of  all  Parliamentary  and  official  franking;  and,  that 
no  class  of  citizens  should  have  any  privilege  over  another,  in  respect 
to  the  post  office.  When  the  long  enjo3rnient,  great  extent,  and  high 
value  of  the  franking  privilege  to  those  who  enjoyed  it,  are  tak^i  into 
consideration,  we  must  admit  that  in  consenting  to  divest  thepiselves  of 
it  for  the  public  good,  the  aristocratic  legislators  of  Great  Britain  evinced 
a  patriotism  and  public  spirit  in  the  highest  degree  commendable. 

We  regret  that  our  necessarily  brief  limits  in  the  present  paper  have 
prevented  our  enlarging  on  many  collateral  points  and  illustrations  of 
much  interest.  We  have,  however,  placed  the  plan  and  its  merits  fully 
before  the  public.  At  an  early  period  we  shall  recur  to  the  subject  in 
the  more  interesting  aspect  of  its  applicability  to  our  own  country. 

Any  of  our  publishers  who  would  reprint  Mr.  Hill's  pamphlet,  together 
with  the  Third  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Postages, 
would  confer  an  essential  service  on  the  community  by  difilusing  correct 
and  valuable  information  on  this  deeply  important  subject ;  tnore  striking, 
suitable,  or  interesting  subjects  for  the  press  could  not  certainly  be 
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PHILADELPHIA  BANKING. 

SECOND     ARTICLE. 


Jn  our  former  article  we  referred  to  th&  origin  and  design  of  this  sys- 
tem of  banking.  We  propose,  in  the  present,  to  furnish  some  authentic 
details  of  its  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  its  preponderance 
lowers  the  standard  of  moral  feeling,  throughout  all  the  walks  of  life,  to 
a  degree  most  prejudicial  to  the  highest  interests  of  society.  Self  denial, 
experience  and  industry,  are  brought  into  contempt  by  its  ascendency. 
The  demoralizing  influence  of  lotteries,  which  has  been  regarded  as  so 
baleful  as  to  require  their  suppression  by  penal  laws,  is  scarcely  worth 
notice  compared  with  that  produced  by  gambling  adventures  created  and 
supported  by  the  system  of  false  credit  The  sudden  increase  of  paper 
currency,  and  the  consequent  rise  of  prices,  frequently  seduce  thousands 
of  industrious  individuals  to  abandon  their  regular  employment  under 
the  expectation  of  realizing  speedy  fortunes  by  speculation.  Individuals 
become  so  maddened  in  pursuit  of  immediate  wealth  as  to  leave  their 
families,  in  order  to  participate  in  the  insane  schemes  of  profit  which 
have  been  so  often  fomented  by  the  managers  of  paper  currency  for  the 
purpose  of  enhancing  their  own  gains  by  the  ruin  of  the  sanguine  and 
creduloua  Others  not  quite  so  readily  transported  by  delirious  hopes 
are  enticed  by  the  ccmtagious  malaria^  produced  by  the  overflow  of  fac- 
titious currency,  into  associations  contrived  by  professional  speculators^ 
and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  future  dependence  and  final  vassalage. 
The  great  instructor  and  guide  of  human  life— experience— wholly 
loses  its  weight  in  the  regulation  of  the  afiairs  of  men  of  business. 
Their  minds  are  stretched  to  such  a  degree  of  constant  tension  by  the 
morbid  excitement  produced  by  the  continual  ebb  and  flow  of  a  fidse  and 
fictitious  measure  of  value,  that  all  traces  of  the  past  are  speedily  efiaced 
from  the  memory,  and  reflection  is  smothered  in  alternate  paroxysms  of 
exhiliration  and  despondency.  Even  the  commercial  movement  of  the 
past  year — the  disastrous  consequences  resulting  from  the  control  of  a 
few  irrespoDsS)le  managers  over  our  great  staple  and  the  exchanges — * 
are  already  forgotten.  The  circumstances  attending  the  late  general 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  and  the  universal  embarrassment  and  per- 
plexity into  which  the  whole  community  were  at  once  involved  as  if  by 
some  great  providential  calamity,  have  become  matters  of  antiquity.  ^ 
such  a  state  of  things  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  remarkable  that  the  mo- 
netary convulsions  which  shook  the  whole  Union,  and  swept  away  the 
accumulations  of  lon^  lives  of  diligence  and  industry  in  thousands  of 
instances  twenty  years  ago,  have  now  become  ^veloped  in  obscurity 
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nearly  as  profound  as  that  in  which  transactions  are  involved  which  oc- 
curred beyond  the  era  of  recorded  history. 

But  the  lessons  afforded  by  the  course  of  events  for  a  few  years  after 
the  late  war  are  so  foil  of  instruction  as  to  the  consequences  of  Phila- 
delphia banking,  that  we  shall  offer  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  calling 
them  to  recollection.  The  relief  furnished  by  a  National  Bank  to  the 
diseased  action  produced  by  overtrading  was  so  clearly  exhibited  at  that 
period,  that  the  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the  country  edler  the 
aj^cation  of  that  specific  remedy  and  its  present  situation  fomishes 
abundant  warning  and  example  for  the  future.  Increased  stimulus  was 
at  that  time  applied  to  the  monetary  movements  of  the  country,  until  the 
over-excited  community  sunk  into  a  state  of  absolute  torpor,  from  which 
it  was  attempted  to  be  aroused  by  the  appliance  of  Tari^  Internal  Im- 
provements by  the  Greneral  Qovemment,  and  various  prescriptions  of 
quack  politicians.  The  effect  of  paper  currency  upon  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  the  country  has  been  precisely  that  of  alcohol  upon  the  hu- 
man system,  producing  a  temporary  exhiliration  followed  by  a  prostration 
of  vital  power,  destructive  to  all  regularity  of  moral  and  physical  exertion. 
The  degree  of  prostration  in  the  several  sections  of  the  Union  corresponded 
with  the  quantity  of  r«/te/admini^ered — where  the  greatest  buoyancy  and 
the  highest  apparent  prosperity  prevailed,  despondency  and  despair  be- 
came the  most  general  and  profound. 

When  the  period  of  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  first  Bank  of 
the  United  States  approached,  as  when  that  of  the  late  bank  was  about 
to  expire,  numerous  banks  in  every  part  of  the  country  suddenly  sprung 
up,  under  the  pretext  that  the  withdrawal  of  such  a  large  amount  of 
capital  from  mercantile  transactions  would  require  the  means  of  granting 
further  &cilities  to  the  merchants.  In  point  of  &ct,  little  real  capital  was 
employed  in  either  of  these  gigantic  institutions  excepting  the  money 
belonging  to  the  public  Treasury,  as  we  shall  presently  show  from  the 
most  unquestionable  authority.  The  Philadelphia  system,  as  originally 
manifested  in  the  formation  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  which  was 
founded  upon  the  obligations  of  the  stockholders  without  any  specie 
excepting  that  furnished  by  the  public  Treasury,  was  substantially  ad- 
hered to  in  establishing  its  successors.  The  profits  enjoyed  by  the  stock- 
holders were  derived  from  the  issue  and  circulation  of  paper  currency 
upon  the  credit  of  the  public  reventies  and  the  pledge  of  individual  fiiith. 
Tliis  in  times  of  general  confidence  encouraged  the  greatest  liberality 
and  profosion  in  its  issues,  and  produced  a  delusive  state  of  prosperity  in 
all  mercantile  afilairs — ^while  the  slightest  adversity  shook  the  whole 
structure  of  society  to  its  very  foundation.  The  multiplication  of  banks 
framed  upon  similar  principles  was  attended  with  the  additional  evil  of 
rivalship  in  the^  race  or  profits  so  easily  and  so  abundantly  acquired 
by  their  managers.  Unfortunately  for  the  security  of  the  productive  in- 
terests of  die  country,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  progress  of  our  narrative,  the 
supposed  necessities  of  the  Qovemment  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
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moDslrous  usurpation  of  recetving  and  circulating  as  money  on  the  public 
account  the  currency  of  banks,  without  regard  to  its  equivalency  with 
specie.  This  practice^  which  ha4  exposed  the  public  defence  to  so  much 
peril  during  the  war,  and  had  brought  such  disgrace  upon  the  national 
character  as  well  as  such  multifarious  disasters  upon  individuals,  had 
been  fiistened  upon  the  country  by  the  management  of  Hamilton.  It 
became,  under  the  circumstances,  the  supposed  necessary  result  of  the 
nuon  of  Bank  and  State.  The  rivalship  of  profligacy  which  this 
union  excited  and  inflamed  between  the  various  banks,  produced  con* 
tinuai  changes  in  the  relative  value  of  their  currency,  and  involved  all 
individual  transactions  of  commerce  in  the  greatest  embarrassments 
and  inconvenience&  The  duties  levied  upon  the  vast  importations  of 
foreign  commodities  with  which  the  country  was  flooded  immediately 
after  the  peace,  in  consequence  of  the  extravagant  prices  prevailing  here 
from  the  enormous  redundancy  of  paper  currency,  difi*ered  in  the  several 
ports  of  the  United  States  according  to  the  rate  of  depreciation  borne  by 
the  paper  currency  of  each — this  difierence  being  as  much  as  thirty  per 
cent.  These  discordant  rates  of  duty  were  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  which  requires  the  rate  of  imposts  levied  upon  the  people 
of  the  several  States  to.be  equal  The  same  money  received  into  the 
Treasury  for  duties  must  of  course  be  paid  to  public  creditors  \  and  as 
more  revenue  is  collected  at  some  ports  than  is  required  for  expenditure 
at  those  particular  points,  while  at  others  the  public  expenditure  is  greater 
than  the  receipts,  it  became  impossible  to  efiect  payment  on  public  ac* 
count  without  continually  inflicting  the  greatest  injustice  to  those  who 
had  relied  upon  the  public  &ith.  The  condition  into  which  the  public 
finances  and  the  mercantile  transactions  of  the  country  had  become  in- 
volved from  the  union  of  Bank  and  State,  and  the  only  mode  of  relief  at 
that  time  deemed  practicable,  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  course 
pursued  by  the  managers  and  supporters  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  in  1835  and  1836,  to  compel  Congress  to  re-charter  that  institution. 
The  measures  adopted  for  that  object  involved  the  country  in  general 
distress  and  embarrassment,  but,  from  the  vigilance  and  firmness  of  the 
Executive,  did  not  produce  the  result  anticipated  by  their  projectors.  In 
the  former  instance  the  Bank  managers  had  acquired  such  an  absolute 
control  over  the  political,  commercial  and  productive  interests  of  the 
Union,  as  to  appal  the  strongest  and  most  sagacious  of  our  legislators. 
Congress  v«ras  fully  appris^ed  of  their  profligacy  in  inflicting  on  the  whole 
community  '^the  evils  of  pouring  upon  the  country  a  flood  of  bank  pa* 
per  at  their  discretion,"  (see  Mr.  Tucker's  report,  twenty-fifth  March, 
1816,)  but  no  means  appear  to  have  been  considered  practicable  for  the 
purpose  of  effectually  checking  this  arbitrary  ascendency  of  fraud. 

Under  these  perplexing  circumstances  many  leading  politicians,  who, 
upon  principle,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Government,  had  most 
strenuously  opposed  the  whole  system  of  paper-mcmey  banking,  were 
unable  to  devise  any  other  remedy  for  the  evils  winch ^voli^ohe 
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monetary  transactions,  both  of  the  Government  and  of  individuals,  than  a 
National  Bank.  A  metallic  currency  could  not  at  that  time,  by  any 
measures  within  the  power  of  the  Government,  after  the  lamentable  mis- 
take that  had  occurred  in  receiving  irredeemable  paper  into  the  public 
Treasury,  be  brought  into  circulation.  The  only  sound  and  equal  mea* 
sure  of  vBlue  had  been  expelled  from  all  channels,  both  public  and  private, 
by  fidse  and  fictitious  substitutes. 

It  is  only  justice  to  several  of  the  most  intelligent  supporters  of  the  old 
Bank  of  the  tjnited  States,  to  suggest  that  they  regarded  the  powers  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  the  new  Bank  with  great  apprehension  and  dis- 
trust—especially those  who  had  been  close  observers  of  the  operation  of 
the  fraudulent  banking  system  which  prevailed  in  New  England  previous 
to  the  war.  The  charter  of  the  new  bank  provided  that  one  fourth  of  the 
capital  stock  subscribed  by  private  individuals  should  be  paid  in  specie  by 
instalments.  It  was  distinctly  foretold  by  Mr.  Mason,  then  a  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  that  only  the  first  instalment,  under  the  general 
practice  of  banking  in  this  country,  would  be  so  paid.  That  gentleman, 
remarkable  both  for  his  natural  endowments  and  extensive  acquirements, 
strongly  contended,  while  the  charter  was  under  debate,  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  new  bank  would  cause  a  further  and  general  depreciation  of 
paper  currency  by  the  great  addition  it  would  create  to  the  amoimt 
already  in  existence,  and  would  inevitably  bring  on  a  general  and  destruc- 
tive revulsion.  As  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  afflicted  the  country,  he 
regarded  it  as  similar  to  Sangrado's  practice — more  bank  paper  of  the 
same  sort — ^more  hot  water  for  the  same  disease. 

Affording  the  only  practicable  mode  of  carrying  on  the  Government 
under  the  manifdd  embarrassments  into  which  the  public  finances  had 
been  plunged  by  its  connexion  with  the  banking  system,  the  bill  charter- 
ing the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  finally  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  on  the  10th  of  April,  1816,  received  the  sanction  of  Pre- 
sident Madison.  The  Bank  was  to  go  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1817.  To  such  a  pitch  had  these  embarrassments  reached,  that 
the  Government,  with  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  the  Treasury,  was 
obliged  to  borrow,  in  advance  of  the  public  operations  of  the  Bank,  a  half 
a  million  of  the  specie  paid  towards  the  first  instalment,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  forfeiture  of  the  public  fidth,  by  providing  for  the  dividends  due  on 
that  day  in  Boston  on  the  Public  Debt— as  none  of  the  public  money 
could  effect  payments  in  that  city. 

Immediately  after  the  subscription  books  closed,  the  stock  of  the  Bank 
bore  a  premium.  A  great  part  of  it  had  been  taken  by  speculators  who 
were  at  that  period  as  well  acquainted  with  the  various  artifices  be- 
longing to  the  science  of  puffing  as  at  present  It  was  a  great  point 
with  this  class  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  Bank.  The  provision  of  the 
charter,  by  which  the  aggregate  of  rotes  upon  a  large  number  of  shares 
held  by  one  person  was  lessened  in  a  certain  ratio,  was  wholly  evaded 
by  subscriptions  in  the  names  of  individuals  without  any  real  interest  in 
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the  stock,  hk  one  instance,  more  than  a  thousand  shares  were  held  in 
the  names  of  a  similar  number  of  persons  by  a  single  individual.  For 
the  purpose  of  inflating  the  price  of  the  stock,  Mr.  Dennis  A.  Smith,  one 
of  the  first  Board  of  Directors,  who  became  subsequently  involved  in 
the  transactions  which  cast  so  deep  a  reproach  on  the  Baltimore  branch, 
who  has  since  sought  notoriety  by  taking  the  lead  in  proposing  the  late 
suspension  by  the  banks,  and  who  has  recently  revived  the  favorite  pro- 
ject of  the  bank  speculators  of  1819,  for  making  Treasury  notes  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  only  constitutional  currency  in  payments  by  the  banks,  in- 
troduced the  famoqs  resolution  for  paying  dividends  on  the  stock  of  the 
bank  in  London.  This  proposition  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  capi- 
talists at  the  Board,  but  on  the  sevaith  of  November,  1816,  was  carried 
by  the  speculators.  Mr.  John,  Sergeant,  also  one  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank,  was  accordingly  dispatched  to  Europe  to  establish  this  agency, 
a&  well  as  to  borrow  or  purchase  specie  to  sustain  the  contemplated 
course  of  operations.  The  result  of  the  various  manosuvres  adopted,  was, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  price  of  stock  rose  to  about  160. 

Our  sk^h  of  the  mode  in  which  the  currency  of  a  great  nation  is 
regulated  by  Philadelphia  banking  must  be  more  brief  than  its  merits 
requira  It  was  suggested,  soon  after  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  De^ 
cember,  1816,  that  arrangements  had  been  madp  by  the  bank  to  relieve  the 
stockholders  from  the  actual  payment  of  their  subsequent  instalments. 
Evidently  alarmed  at  this  perversion  of  the  plain  intent  of  the  charter, 
which  if  practised  would  destroy  the  public  advantages  anticipated  irom 
the  establishment  of  the  Bank,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  Mr.  Calhoun,  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  on  this  subject  to 
Mr.  James  Lloyd,  then  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who  was  at  that 
time  a  director  of  the  bank,  and  who  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
Philadelphia.  The  answer,  dated  ninth  of  January,  1817,  may  be  found 
at  length  in  Gales'  and  Seaton's  State  papers,  Finance,  vol.  3d,  page  152. 
He  states  that  the  bank  had  resolved  on  the  eighteenth  of  December,  1816, 
to  make  discounts  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  payment  of  the  second 
instalment,  and  expressly  alleges  that  nearly  all  the  banks  of  the  country 
had  begun  their  discounts  upon  payment  of  the  first  instalment,  and  that 
this  was  done  by  the  former  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Lloyd, 
whose  means  of  knowledge  of  the  management  of  the  banks  of  this 
country  up  to  that  period  ^vas  inferior  to  that  of  no  one,  and  whose  per- 
sonal integrity  was  of  the  highest  character,  adds: 

"Experience  has  verified,  to  the  conviction  of  most  persons  who  have  had  Occasion 
to  remark  it,  that  any  very  strong  reHance  upon  the  constractive  obligations  of  mo- 
neyed men,  in  opposition  to  thdi  pecuniary  interest  and  in  tb^  absence  of  any  spe- 
cial agreement  on  their  part,  would  form  a  most  fragile  dq>tndeoee  for  a  grwC 
banking  institution  to  obtain  its  operations  on.*' 

Such  an  ex{danalion  of  a  palpable  fraud  upon  the  charter  of  the  Bank, 
given  by  a  person  who  possessed  the  best  opportunities  of  appreciating 
the  character  of  the  PhHadelphia  school,,  is  worthy  of  the  sc^r  medita- 
tion of  those- who  have  lionesUy  desired  to  subject  the  ^good  tadth  of  the 
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United  States  to  the  consequences  of  such  a  system  of  ethics,  especially 
under  the  more  modem  improvements  which  have  been  introduced. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  this  bank  it  was  discovered  that  even 
the  ceremony  of  paying  the  first  instalment  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  Ixink 
was  wholly  unnecessary.  We  have  been  informed  by  the  Legidature 
of  Massachusetts,  in  an  official  report,  that  the  ordhiary  mode  of  estab- 
lishing banks  under  the  more  improved  sjrstem,  is  to  borrow  the  specie 
required  by  law  for  a  single  day,  and  to  put  the  bank  into  operation  for 
the  manu&cture  of  currency,  vvith  no  capital  whatever  but  die  notes  of 
its  projectors.  Some  of  the  banks  of  the  western  States  which  failed  in 
consequence  of  the  management  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  advert,  exhibited  the  benefits  of  connecting  the 
Government  with  this  improvement  on  the  Philadelphia  system  of  bank- 
ing, ma  striking  manner.  Having  stopped  pa3rment  with  hrge  amounts 
of  public  money  xwhich  had  been  dissipated  in  unfortunate  qpeculations, 
the  stockholders  surrendered  their  certificates  of  stock  in  exchange  for 
the  ndtes  which  constituted  the  sole  capital  of  the  bank — leaving  nothing 
for  the  public  indemnity  but  the  naked  franchise  conferred  by  the  act  of 
incorporation !  Those  who  had  used  the  public  money  for  their  private 
purposes  had  incurred  no  personal  liability,  as  the  bank  akme  was 
responsible,  in  its  corporate  capacity.  That  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  intended  to  be  conducted  on  similar  general  principles,  seems 
to  be  clearly  intimated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  in  his  remark,  that  "not, a  small 
part  of  the  stock  is  in  the  possession  of  those  who  very  fisurly  mean  to 
make  an  advantageous  use  of  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  the  good  foith 
and  resources  of  the  country ! " 

By  the  statement  of  the  President  of  the  Bank  to  the  Committee  of 
Investigation,  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  was  Chairman,  it  is  shown  that  the 
sum  of  $1,428,694  45  was  paid  in  specie  by  the  stockholders  before  the 
Bank  went  into  operation — and  this  appears  to  be  all  which  was  actually 
paid.  To  sustain  the  credit  of  its  vast  issues,  which,  in  the  two  first 
months  of  its  operation,  amounted  to  $4,565,000,  reliance  was  solely 
had  to  the  control  given  it  by  kw  over  the  public  revenues,  its  notes  being 
made  receivable  in  all  public  payments,  and  upon  its  importations  of 
specie.  Between  the  30th  of  July,  1817,  and  the  5th  of  December,  1818, 
the  amount  imported  directly  by  the  Bank  was  $7,311,750  33.  This 
specie  actually  cost  the  Bank  the  sum  of  $525,297  38  above  its  par  value 
Kere^  besides  the  $20,000  paid  Mr.  Sergeant  for  his  voyage  to  make  the 
negotiation.  This  is  within  a  fraction  of  eight  per  cent.  We  shall 
attempt  an  explanation  of  the  &te  of  this^  experiment  to  keep  up  the  credit 
and  circulation  of  a  redundant  paper  currency,  by  means  of  importations 
of  specie  from  abroad— a  policy  so  often  resorted  to  by  the  Bank— as  it  is 
full  of  instruction  upon  the  general  principles  which  regulate  the  currency 
and  govern  manufiictures,  which  were  advanced  in  otrr  former  articte. 

Immediately  after  going  into  operation,  the  Bank,  for  the  purpose  of 
pushing  its  paper  into  circulation  gate  a  general  order  that  no  currency 
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should  be  paid  out  by  any  of  its  officers  but  its  own  notes,  and  specie. 
Tiie  notes  issued  by  the  branches  were  only  rede^odable  in  specie  at  the 
places  where  issued,  but  were  made  receivable  by  law  in  payments  to  the 
Unked  States  every  where.  By  paying  out  no  other  than  its  own  notes, 
a  great  amount  was  immediately  forced  into  circulation,  as  we  have 
already  seen.  At  the  same  time,  the  notes  of  other  banks  were  received 
upoa  an  agreement  to  pay  interest  thereon,  instead  of  being  returned  upon 
them  for  specie.  The  evil  of  an  excessive  currency  vras  thus  continually 
increasmg  by  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Bank.  On  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1 8 1 7 — ^less  than  two  moitths  from  its  commencement — the  balances 
against  State  banks  were  $8,848,000,  besides  their  notes  to  the  amount  of 
$587,281,  held  by  the  Bank.  It  continued  to  pay  out  its  own  notes  until 
July,  1318,  when  its  circulation  exceeded  nine  millions  of  dollars.  During 
these  enormous  issues  and  importations,  the  plentiiulness  of  currency  here, 
and  its  consequent  depreciation  compared  with  the  lower  prices  of  commo- 
dities in  specie  in  other  countries,  made  its  exportation  the  most  profitable 
remittance  that  could  be  made  abroad.  Most  of  the  notes  issued  by  the 
branches  at  New  York  and  Boston  were  returned  for  specie.  It 
appears,  by  a  statement  of  the  President  of  the  Bank  to  Mr.  Spencer's 
committee,  that,  during  the  period  referred  to,  $1,622,800  09  in  specie 
had  been  sent  to  Boston,  and  $6,293,392  01  to  New  York,  to  meet  this 
continual  drain  for  exportation,  besides  a  very  large  sum  drawn  from 
the  mother  Bank,  the  precise  amount  of  which  does  not  appear  by  the 
returns  from  which  we  have  derived  these  &cts  relative  to  its  operations. 
The  immense  sums  drawn  from  the  local  banks  of  the  South  and  West, 
which  occasioned  the  sosp^sion  of  most  of  them,  appears  to  have  been 
almost  acitirely  exported. 

Now,  during  this  period,  exchange  on  New  York  was  worth,  at  least, 
from  five  to  six  per  cent  in  Kentucky— -considerably  higher  in  CMiio,  and 
throughout  the  South  and  West,  at  a  premium— in  some  places  as  high 
as  ten  per  cent  As  the  notes  issued  by  the  branches  in  all  Uiese  sections  of 
the  country  could  be  used  in  payment  of  duties,  they  constituted  the  most 
profitable  remittance  that  could  be  made  to  the  mercantile  cities.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  profusion  with  which  they  were  issued  throughout 
the  South  and,  West,  very  few  went  into  circulation.  The  tiotes  of  the  local 
banks  which  could  not  be  used  in  payment  of  debts,  or  in  the  purchase 
of  goods  in  New  York  and  Boston,  but  at  enormous  sacrifices,  remained 
the  sole  currency  of  the  Southern  and  Western  sections  of  Uie  Union, 
while  the  branch  paper  issued  there,  and  remitted  to  New  York  and 
Boston,  formed  the  medium  in  which  duty  bonds  were  paid — the  notes 
of  the  latter  branches  being  used,  as  we  have  seen,  to  draw  specie  for 
exportation.  In  less  than  two  years,  the  rigorous  application  of  this  pio* 
cess,  together  with  the  sale  of  drafis  upon  the  East  at  large  prepuums,  to 
which  we  shall  pres^tly  refer,,  had  transferred  nearly  the  whole  capital 
of  the  bank  to  the  South  and  West,  while  collections  could  (mly  be  made 
ia  those  sections  in  local  paper,  as  there  wera  no  niotes  of  the  Bank  in 
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4UTCulation  there.  To  save  the  Bank  from  destructi(m,  it  then  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  attempt  to  realize  this  local  paper  in  specie.  This 
was  enforced  with  so  much  severity,  as  to  overturn  most  of  the  banks 
whose  paper  formed  the  actual  currency  of  those  regions.  The  suspen- 
sion of  these  banks^  and  the  continuance  of  the  exportation  of  specie 
growing  out  of  the  determination  not  to  curtail  the  paper  circulation  ci 
the  country,  nearly  caused  the  bilure  of  the  Bank  itself.  Its  embarrass- 
ments involved  the  whole  country  in  a  degree  of  suffering  and  di^ess 
which  &r  exceeded  any  of  its  subsequent  proceedings,  disastrous  as  some 
of  them  have  been.  The  Bank  had  been  chartered  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  relieving  the  disorders  inevitable  from  a  redundant  paper  currency. 
By  increasing  this  plethora  iq  proniote  the  ^)eculations  of  its  managers, 
it  not  only  destroyed  the  commercial  credit  of  whole  States,  but  in  endea- 
voring to  preserve  its  own  existence,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  worthy 
individuals,  who  had  been  seduced  by  its  liberal  accommodations,  were 
totally  ruined.  The  losses  incurred  by  the  Bank  were  enormous.  In 
Baltimore  alone,  they  were  supposed  to  reach  nearly  two  millions — in 
Kentucky  and  Ohio,  they  amounted  to  va^  sums.  Throughout  the 
South  and  West  it  held  heavy  claims  upon  local  banks,  the  credit  of 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  its  attempt  to  regulate  the  currency  and 
commerce  of  the  country  in  a  similar  manner  as  it  has  recently  done. 
Several  instructive  episodes,  showing  its  management  towards  individuals 
of  influence  and  standing  during  this  period  of  universal  pecuniary  dis- 
tress, might  be  given,  did  our  limits  permit.  Some  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary of  these  instances  occurred  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  In  the  latter 
State,  an  attempt  was  made  to  r^rieve  a  portion  of  its  losses  by  loaning 
the  depreciated  paper  of  the  local  banks  to  individuals  upon  long  credit) 
to  be  paid  at  maturity  in  specie.  These  contracts  were  adjudged  to  be 
usurious  and  void  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Those 
irfio  desire  to  trace  the  proceedings  of  the  great  regulator  of  the  currency 
during  the  eventful  years  of  1818, 1819,  1820,  and  1821,  will  find  a  vast 
fund  of  information  in  Niles*  Weekly  Register  of  those  years— though 
that  well  known  periodical,  like  many  other  newspapers,  has  of  late  years 
found  sufficient  reasons  for  shaping  its  views  more  in  accordance  with 
the  designs  of  the  managers  of  the  Bank.  At  that  period  the  Bftnk  had 
not  entered  the  arena  of  partizan  war&re.  Its  managers  had  not  found 
it  necessary  or  expedient  to  sustain  their  speculations  by  a  formal  alliance 
with  a  great  political  party. 

The  result  of  less  than  two  years  operation  of  the  great  institution, 
which  had  undertaken  to  regulate  the  currency,  was  to  produce  a  far 
greater  discrepancy  between  that  of  the  several  States,  and  more  em- 
barrassment in  the  domestic  exchanges  between  the  several  sections  of 
the  Union,  than  had  existed  previous  to  its  establishment.  Instead  of 
equalizing  the  currency,  which  was  the  principal  ground  upon  which  its 
charter  was  granted,  the  gigantic  speculations  entered  into  and  Encouraged 
by  its  managers  had  created  a  tenfold  greater  destruction  of  private  co&- 
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fidcnce  and  stability  tlian  the  previous  experience  of  the  conntry  had  ever 
exhibited  IndividualSy  who  had  flourished  upon  credit  in  splendor  and 
luxury,  were  at  once  swept  from  the  aristocracy  by  the  rigid  contractions 
of  the  currency,  which  became  necessary  to  prevent  the  overthrow  of 
the  Bank.  Nor  were  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Philadelphia  system  the 
only  sufllerers.  Many  persons  of  large  property  had  been  seduced,  by 
the  great  rise  of  prices  occasioned  by  the  general  plentifiihiess  of  cur- 
rency produced  by  its  operations  in  its  very  outset,  to  enter  into  purchases 
and  incpr  large  IkbUities,  with  the  expectation  of  future  advantage  from 
the  continuance  of  (he  existing  prosperity.  But  the  sudden  contraotibn 
rigidly  enforced  by  the  Bank  during  the  last  half  of  1818,  involved 
many  of  those  persons  who  had  been  previously  independent,  in  point  of 
property,  in  embarassments  even  more  deplorable  than  those  of  indivi- 
duals who  had  gone  into  the  speculations  of  the  day  without  property 
and  were  wholly  dependent  on  the  paper  system.  Under  the  enormous 
fidl  of  prices,  which  the  sacrifice  of  property  to  meet  engagements  every 
where  produced,  it  became  the  interest  of  the  banks  to  sustain  those  whose 
indebtedness  to  them  was  the  greatest— *  being  the  only  means  of  realizing 
these  debts — while  individuals  who  had  originally  possessed  a  large  sur- 
plus of  property  beyond  their  debts  were  sacrificed  without  scruple,  as  in 
those  cases  little  danger  of  jeopardizing  the  debt  existed.  Those  who 
had  entered  into  speculations  Wholly  destitute  of  property  were,  therefore, 
in  a  much  better  condition  than  the  actual  proprietors  of  large  estates 
who  had  been  enticed  into  the  toils.  In  several  of  the  States  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  this  period,  produced  ahnost 
universal  bankruptcy.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
it  was  shown  that  without  foreign  debt,  in  the  time  of  profound  peace,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of  Providence,  a  great  and  wealthy 
nation  might  be  at  once  reduced  to  a  condition  of  indiscriminate  insolv- 
ency. Even  the  overthrow  of  property  in  France  by  John  Latv's  Royal 
Bank  was  not  so  universal  as  occurred  here  at  this  time,  because  the 
spirit  of  traffic  was  not  so.  generally  difiuacd  throughout  all  classes  in 
France  as  in  this  country. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  that  every  individual  in  the  commimity  may 
become  insolvent,  as  we  have  stated;  but  a  little  reflection  upon  the  course 
of  monetary  transactions  and  liabilities,  under  the  management  of  the 
Philadelphia  system,  vnll  satisfy  any  impartial  mind  of  our  accuracy. 
Where  the  whole  community  has  b^n  induced  to  enter  into  pecuniary 
obligations,  if  a  sudden  and  important  decrease  of  the  circulating  medium 
takes  place,  those  who  possess  property  are  equally  involved  as  those 
who  own  nothing  except  in  anticipation.  We  veill  explain  this  opera- 
tion briefly,  because  the  subject  is  interesting,  as  the  course  of  the  specu- 
lations excited  in  1817  and  1818  was  quite  similar  to  those  vast  projects 
for  realizing  sudden  fortunes,  which  the  operations  of  the  Bank  in  1835 
and  1836  brought  into  existence,  and  under  which  the  whole  country  is 
now  suffering  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
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In  the  elaborate  report  *'  on  banks  and  the  currency  "  made  to  Con§rress 
at  the  commencement  of  1820,  Mr.  Crawford  shows  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bai^  had,  within  little  more  than  a  year  fr<Hn  its  establish- 
ment, by  the  means  we  have  already  explained,  inflated  the  circulation  of 
the  country  to  the  enormous  amount  of  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  While  this  increase  was  in  progress,  under  the  influence  of  the 
general  contagion  for  traffic,  which  such  a  state  of  things  itirariably  pro- 
duceS)  those  who  owned  property  were  induced  to  bell  it  at  the  greatly 
advanced  prices  which  prevailed,  taking  the  obligations  of  the  purchasers 
for  subsequent  payment  Most  of  these  individuals,  also,  became  large 
purchasers  of  other  property,  under  the  expectation  of  realizing  the 
advance  of  value  which  seemed  to  be  progressive  and  without  apparent 
limits.  The  portfolio  of  crery  man  in  business  thus  became  filled  with 
obligations;  while  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  entered  into  such  as  were 
necessary  to  represent  the  property  he  had  purcbased.  While  this  in- 
cessant multiplication  of  bilk  receivable  and  bills  payable  was  going  on 
among  all  classes  of  society,  the  currency  which  was  to  discharge  this 
incalculable  large  amount  of  outstanding  obligations  was  suddenly  re- 
duced by  the  contraction  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  efiect 
of  this  contracticm  upon  all  the  other  banks.  Mr.  Crawford  states  in  his 
report,  that  the  whole  amount  of  currency  in  ^circulation  in  1819  did  not 
exceed  forty-five  millions  of  dollars — le»  than  one-half  the  quantity  in 
circulation  the  year  previous.  Now,  debts  which  might  be  easily  paid 
with  a  circulation  of  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  became  perfectly 
desperate  with  a  circulation  of  forty-five  millions;  the  medium  of  pay- 
ment having  been  suddenly  increa^  in  value  nearly  three  fold,  and  the 
commercial  difficulty  of  raising  mcmey  increased  more  than  ten  foU. 
Such  a  change  of  monetary  liabilities  bore  almost  exclusively  upon 
men  of  property.  Those  who  had  nothing  to  lose  but  their  anticipated 
profits  might  laugh  at  the  storm  which  swept  away,  in  a  moment,  the  re- 
sults of  the  painful  eam&gs  of  the  best  years  of  the  lives  of  individuals 
who  had  purchased  property  under  the  reasonable  expectations  of  a  con- 
tinued rise  of  prices.  No  foresight  or  calculation  was  sufildent  to  guard 
the  tnost  prudent,  who  happen  to  be  engaged  in  active  business,  from 
these  consequences  of  secret  manoeuvres  of  the  managers  of  paper  cur- 
rency under  the  Philadelphia  S3r8tem.  An  individual  holding  obligations 
to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  other  property  to  the 
value  of  fifty  thousand  at  the  existing  prices,  if  he  happens  to  owe  twenty- 
five  thousand,  whenever  the  period  of  such  a  reduction  of  curr^cy  ar- 
rives, which  inevitaUy  prevents  the  pa3rment  of  the  debts  due  to  him, 
may  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  his  property  at  one-quarter  part  of  its  pre- 
vious value,  and  become  a  bankrupt  Thousands  of  such  instaxices  have 
occurred  under  the  dominion  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States — indeed,  they 
have  become  so  common  as  to  cease  to  excite  surprise— and  yet,  the  mer- 
chants, upon  whom  this  fidse  and  profligate  system  is  continually  inflict- 
ing the  greatest  calamities,  are  its  main  supporters.    The  only  e3q>lana- 
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tkm  that  can  be  given  to  this  strange  in&tiiation,  u,  that  of  the  Irish  fish- 
woman,  i«dio,  when  reproached  by  a  tender-hearted  lady  with  the  cruelty 
with  which  she  skinned  her  eels,  teplied,  "Lord  bless  your  soul,  they 
loves  it — they  are  90  used  to  skinning." 

The  destruction  and  dismay  produced  in  every  section  of  the  Union 
by  the  great  regulator  of  the  currency,  during  the  last  half  of  1818, 
forced  upon  the  notice  of  the  several  State  Governments  the  consequences 
of  placing  the  currency  and  commerce  of  the  Union  under  the  arbitrary 
control  of  a  few  irresponsible  individuals.  The  circulation  of  the  notes 
o[  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  enabled  the  Qovemm^t  to  collect 
its  revenue,  but  had  produced,  unmitigated  evils  to  every  class  of  society, 
and  had  produced,  in  &ct,  '^one  currency  fot  the  Qovemment  and  another 
ibr  the  people,"  both  equally  arbitrary  and  fictitious.  Had  the  Govern- 
ment required  all  payments  into  the  Treasury  to  be  in  gold  and  silver, 
private  transactions  would  not  have  been  involved  in  such  unparalleled 
perplexity.  The  exchanges  had  become  disordered  to  such  a  frightful 
extent,  that  the  difTerence  between  this  city  and  Baltimore,  a  distance  of 
only  forty  miles,  where  the  daily  intercourse  of  business  is  very  large, 
had  reached  in  September,  1818,  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  Nlles*  Register  of  diat  date.  Several  of  the  States  found  the 
business  of  their  merchants,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  with  whose 
interests  they  were  charged,  so  deeply  ii\jured  by  the  interference  of 
this  great  commercial  monq)oly,  that  they  determined  to  resort  to  pre- 
ventive measures  for  the  protection  of  their  own  citizens.  Under  the 
belief  that  the  rights  of  the  States,  reserved  to  them  by  the  Constitution, 
empowered  the  several  State  Governments  to  impose  taxes  upon  the 
property  as  well  as  upon  the  instruments  employed  in  the  transfer  of 
property,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  the  State  of  Maryland 
passed  a  law  imposing  a  stamp  duty  upon  all  notes  issued  by  any  bank 
within  the  State,  which  had  not  been  chartered  by  the  State.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  right  to  levy  such  a  tax  Upon  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  within  the  State  of  Maryland,  was  carried  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Court  was 
pronounced  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  that  this  act  of  Maryland  was 
unconstitutionaL  This  decision  could  probably  be  sustained  only  on  the 
groond  that  the  financial  operations  of  the  General  Government  were 
noC  subject  to  State  taxation.  The  consequence  of  this  decision  was,  that 
no  protection  could  be  afibrded,  by  the  several  States  to  tjieir  citizens, 
against  the  destructive  measures  which  the  managers  of  the  Bank  m^ht 
at  any  time  pursue  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  profits. 

The  SbUes  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  which  had  been  more  severely 
scourged  by  the  management  of  the  B«nk  than  perhaps  any  other  part 
of  the  Union,  were  compelled,  by  the  decision  of  this  high  tribunal,  to 
forego  the  execution  of  the  measures  of  redress  adopted  by  theit  Legis- 
btures.  It  had  been  conclusively  settled  that  the  act  of  Congress  char- 
tering the  bank  had  conferred  a  privilege  upon  the  stockholders  pre- 
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cisely  similar  to  the  most  valuable  of  all  thpse  enjoyed  by  the  high  no- 
bility of  France,  previous  to  the  Revolution— that  of  imposing  burdens 
at  their  pleasure  upon  their  vassals,  comprehending  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  community,  and  at  the  same  time  be  entirely  exempted  themselves 
from  all  legal  taxes  and  contributions  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  establishments  of  society. 

In  the  messages  of  Governor  Slaughter,  of  Kentucky,  and  of  Gover- 
nor Brown,  of  Ohio,  to  the  Legislatures  of  these  respective  States,  the 
evils  brought  upon  their  constituents  by  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  are  set  forth  with  great  earnestness  and  force.  These 
able  documents  contain  authentic  details  on  this  subject,  and  are  worthy 
of  careful  examination — but  their  great  length  prevents  their  introduc- 
tion here.  The  condition  of  the  currency  at  that  period  was  laid  before 
the  Legislatures  of  most  of  the  States  by  the  Executive  authorities.  We 
can  only  find  space  for  the  introduction  of  two  or  three  brief  extracts, 
which  will  serve  to  show  that  we  have  not  overstated  the  extent  of  the 
prevailing  embarrassments.  The  following  is  from  the  message  of 
Governor  Jennings,  of  Indiana,  of  i^nth  December,  1818: 

*'  The  products  of  our  soil,  which  form  the  basil  of  our  public  and  private  weaHb, 
are  unaroidably  disposed  of  for  a  circulating  medium,  upon  which,  when  applied 
to  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  the  United  States,  a  loss  must  be  sustained  from  fire 
to  ten  per  cent.,  and  in  this  indirect  but  certain  mode  the  hard  earnings  of  the  labo- 
rious and  farming  interests  of  the  country  is  more  exorbitantly  taxed  by  a  mere 
regulation  adapted  to  the  interest  of  the  stockholders  of  the  National  Bank,  aided 
with  the  power  Aom  the  Treasury  Departmentof  preventing  all  other  paper  currency 
from  beiqg  received  in  paymenU  to  the  ynited  States.  The  power  which  this  Bank 
exercises  over  the  payments  to  tlie  United  States'  Treasury  has  greatly  involved 
those  who  have  become  debtors  for  lands,  purchased  under  the  general  belief  that  the 
paper  of  solvent  banks  would  continue  to  be  accepted  in  (iischarge  of  such  demands 
against  them ;  but  the  operations  of  this  institution  prove  its  intention  of  gradually, 
destroying  the  reputation  of  the  State  institutions,  disenabling  thereby  those  who 
are  indebted  to  the  United  States  to  meet  their  payraenu  in  due  time  to  avoid  a 
heavy  interest  or  forfeiture,  which  must  result  in  immense  sacrifices  on  their  parts, 
and  commensurate  opportunities  for  speculation  for  those  who  can  command  funds 
which  are  receivable,  unless  Congress  shall  interfere  in  their  behalf.** 

Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  in  his  message  of  the  sixth7anuary, 
1819,  refers  to  the  currency  at  that  period  in  these  terms: 

**  The  embarrassments  arising  from  the  disordered  State  of  the  curreacy  have  in- 
creased, instead  of  diminishing,  since  I  had  the  honor  to  address  the  Legislature  on 
the  subject.  That  the  vast  excess  of  paper  above  metallic  currency,  at  least  treble 
in  amount,  and  the  constant  demand  for  the  latter,  have  produced  a  state  of  alarm 
and  anxiety,  and  have  created  great  distress  not  only  in  the  mercantile  cities,  but  in 
all  the  departments  of  productive  industry;  and  unless  efficient  preventives  are 
adopted,  and  suiuble  remedies  applied,  the  evil  will  be  in  a  state  of  progressive 
augmentation. " 

Grovemor  Brooks^  of  Massachusetts,  expresses  himself  in  more  guarded 
terms;  but  the  following  extract  from  his  message  of  the  fourteenth 
January,  1819,  shows  with  a  sufficient  clearness  his  opinion  of  the  origin 
of  the  existing  difficulties ; 
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"  If,  under  exming  regulation*,  men  engaged  in  commercial  pwrwiita  are  seen  to 
suffer  embarrassment  and  distress,  tbc  causes  must  elsewhere  be  sought  than  in  the 
laws.  Trading  without,  or  on  artificial,  capital  is  their  too  frequent  origin.  What 
agency  the  multiplication  of  banks  and  the  consequent  increase  of  b^nk  paper  may 
hare  had  in  occasioning  perplexity  and  failure,  J  am  not  possessed  of  suficient  data 
to  determine." 

Extracts  from  cotemporary  papers  of  the  highest  authenticity,  showing 
the  deep  suffering  of  that  period,  might  be  given  to  the  extent  of  vol- 
umes, were  it  necessary  to  exhibit  more  fully  the  fruits  of  the  regulation 
of  the  currency  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

But  we  proceed  to  an  incidental  subject  which,  within  a  few  years,  has 
occupied  a  large  share  of  the  public  discussions  iniavor  of  the  Bank.  So 
much  has  been  said  upon  the  management  of  the  domestic  exchanges  by 
the  Bank,  that  it  seems  necessary  to  give  a  brief  expbnation  on  this 
subject. 

Previous  to  the  18th  of  July,  1817,  none  of  the  banks  had  undertaken 
to  deal  in  exchange  as  a  distinct  and  established  branch  of  business.  Th^ 
exchanges  between  the  various  sections  of  the  Union  had  been  left  to  the 
management  of  individual  merchants  engaged  in  the  supply  of  the  con- 
stant demands  for  the  products  of  the  variety  of  soil,  climate,  and  pursuits 
of  the  several  States.  The  rates  had  been  governed  by  the  relative  de- 
mand between  the  different  cities,  regulated,  as  before  Explained,  by  the 
extent  of  local  depreciation.  On  the  day  last  mentiotied,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Durectors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States^ 
organizing  a  system  of  dealing  in  domestic  bills  of  exchange.  As  a  kirge 
amount  of  indebtedness  to  the  great  mercantile  cities  existed  throughout 
the  South  and  West,  for  the  foreign  goods  carried  thither,  in  consequence 
of  the  high  prices  which  the  affluence  of  paper  had  created,  the  notes 
i^ed  by  the  branches  in  those  sections  were  not  only  inadequate  to 
meet  the  remittances  required,  hut  they  came  into  the  hands  of  those  in- 
dividuals only  who  could  obtain  accommodations  at  those  branches.  On 
the  organization  of  this  system  of  w^change  they  were  alwap  ready  to  sell 
drafts.  But  instead  of  establishing  fixed  rates  of  exchange,  the  most  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  management  was  constantly  exhibited.  The  report 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  committee  shows  that  one  of  the  branches  sold  drafts  on 
Philadelphia  on  one  day  at  one  per  cent  advance,  and  on  the  next  day  at 
five  per  cent.,  without  the  slightest  apparent  reason  for  this  great  change  of 
premium.  The  fluctuations  of  rate  throughout  the  South  and  West  were 
continual;  and  as  die  embarrassment  of  the  Bank  thickened,  the  exchanges 
grew  more  and  more  disordered.  Kiting  was  encouraged  to  an  enormous 
extent,  and  the  losses  incnrred  by  the  bank  two  or  three  year»  ago  by  the 
failure  of  Josephs  in  New  York,  and  the  Hermans  of  New  Orleans,  be- 
tween whom  this  practice  had  been  extensively  carried  on,  form  but  a  small 
item  of  the  immense  sacrifices  incurred  by  the  Bank  in  carr3ring  on  its  fieti- 
tious  exchanges,  for  the  purpose  of  impresang  the  public  wfth  a  bdief  of 
its  vast  utility  to  the  mutual  tn^nsactions  betweai  difierent  ascCions  of  the 
coun^;  while  in  &ct  the  real  exchanges  were  firequently  kept  in  aitifi- 
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cial  deiangemfint,  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  profit  firom  them,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  mercantile  communications  baaed  upon  actual  trans, 
actions. 

In  July,  1818,  the  amount  of  the  loans,  discounts,  and  domestic  bills 
of  exchange  of  the  Bank,  as  shown  by  its  returns,  was  $41,458,985.  Be- 
sides this,  balances  were  due  from  the  State  banks  amounting  to 
•2,463,064,  and  it  held  the  notes  of  State  banks  to  the  amount  of 
•2,398,698.  The  immense  inflation  which  this  result  of  eighteen  months^ 
operation  indicates,  connected  with  the  feet  th^t  the  local  banks  in  every 
section  of  the  Union  had  been  encouraged  to  expand  by  the  policy  of  the 
Bank,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  6ict  statdi  by  the  directors  of  the 
Bank,  that  Spanish  milled  dollars  bore  a  premium  of  ten  per  cent.,  and 
that  other  metallic  currency  was  at  a  premium  for  export  More  than 
its  whole  capital  had  been  taken  from  the  branch  at  Boston,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  a  creditor  on  the  bo(^  of  the  bank^  and  nearly  the  entire 
capital  of  the  branch  at  New  York  had  been  also  taken.  The  means  of 
the  bank  had  been  mainly  (iistributed  in  the  South  and  West ;  and  the 
only  mode  of  averting  its  overthrow  was  that  immediate  and  extensive 
curtailment  of  its  accommodations,  which,  filing  principally  upon  the 
other  banks  and  on  its  business  .paper,  occasioned  those  scen^  of  distress 
and  disaster  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Various  projects  were  sug- 
gested by  the  speculators  interested  in  maintaining  the  expansion  of  the 
currency,  for  jeopardizing  the  general  security  still  further  fpr  their  advan- 
tage. The  fisivorite  plan  was  the  same  lately  renewed  m  some  of  the 
newspi^i^rB  owned  by  the  present  Bank  to  make  paper  a  tender 
by  law,  by  ordering  an  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  to  be  su|^lied  to 
the  banks  upon  certain  conditions,  and  to  be  used  by  them  as  a  substitute 
for  gold  and  silver.  But  no  member  of  Ck)ngre88  was  found  willing  to 
hazard  the  odium  of  proposing  this  plan  in  the  &ce  of  jiis  oath  to  support 
the  Ck)nstitution.  Instead  of  this  profligate  scheme,  the  banks  proposed 
to  prohibit  the  export  of  gold  and  silver,  as  an  indirect  mode  of  sanction- 
ing the  suspension  of  specie  payments.  Mr,  Crawford,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  being  called  on  for  his  opinion  of  the  expediency  of  this 
measure,  on  the  29th  December,  1818,  explained  his  objections  to  it 

"  We  are  compelled,  be  says,  aader  existing  cireumstaiices,  to  continue  a  paper 
currency,  founded  on  a  metallic  basis,  with  all  iti  liability  to  ludden  and  violent 
fluctuations,  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  that  more  than  twenty  different  sove- 
reignties claim  and  exercise  the  right  of  increasing,  ad  Utfiivm,  that  currency 
through  the  instrumentality  of  banking  institutions.**  ....*<  Our  only  remedy  is 
to  enforce  redemption  in  specie .  This  can  most  certainly  be  effected  by  consider- 
ing and  punishing,  as  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  bank  to 
circulate  its  notes  while  it  refoses  to  redeem  them.**  . 

The  occasion  for  this  suggestion  of  a  bankrupt  law  to  enforce  the  re- 
demption in  specie  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  banks,  proves  conclur 
sively  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  after  regulating  the  currency 
for  two  years,  had  reduced  the  practical  measure  of  value  to  a  similar 
condition  of  disorder  and  confusicm  as  led  Congress  to  charter  this  cotr 
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poratioD,  jnstead  of  pursuing  tbe  Tecommendotion  contained  in  the  Rfiport 
of  Mr.  DaUas,  of  the  19th  March,  1816^  "te  subject  all  banks  and  bank- 
ers, &iling  to  pay  the^r  notes  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  to  a 
seizure  of  their  estates  igod  effects  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors,  as  in 
a  case  of  legal  bankruptcy."  Persons  who  haye  rioted  for  years  in  plun- 
der, whether  extorted  by  force  or  fiJse  pretences,  are  upt  to  dislike  "this 
idea  of  paying  back."  To  avoid  such  a  Catastrophe  as  the  redemption  of 
paper  currency  would  produce  upon  the  fortunes  of  those  who  enjoyed 
the  irresponsible  ppwer  of  creating  it  at  pleasure,  the  same  influence  was 
then  powerfully  exerted,  as  has  at  all  times  prevented  the  adoption  of  the 
only  efficient  remedy  within  the  ppwer  of  Congress  for  those  periodi- 
cal visitations  of  panic,  and  distress,  which  afflict  the  people  through- 
out at  their  relations,  whenever  the  designs  of  the  great  paper^noney 
power  are  to  be  promoted.  Neither  Mr.  Crawford  nor  Mr.  Dallas  can 
be  regarded  as  inimical  to  banks,  acting  within  the  sphere  of  their  legiti- 
mate commercial  operationa  The  arbitrary  control  of  all  payments 
made  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  both  of  the  States  and  the 
Union,  together  widi  the  irresponsible  monopoly  of  the  practical  mea- 
sure of  value  for  all  the  transactions  of  the  community,  had  tempted  the 
managers  of  the  banks  to  increase  their  profits  by  abusing  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  th^oi  by  a  credulous  coQununity.  Absolute  power  never 
faik  to  corrupt  the  fiurest  understanding  and  pollute  the  purest  heart. 
While  immense  fortunes  could  be  realized  without  the  slightest  exer- 
cise of  skill  or  industry,  it  would  be  expecting  too  much  from  those 
whom  the  laws  had  shielded  with  perfect  impunity  for  all  frauds  upon 
the  community  at  large,  to  expect  a  rigid  regard  to  the  wel&re  of  others 
to  be  pursued  in  their  measures  for  regulating  the  currency.  These 
individuals  could  make  money  plentiful  or  scarce  at  their  pleasure.  They 
accordingly  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  command  over  the  prices  of  every 
thing.  Whenever  their  profits  would  be  promoted  by  supporting  or 
enhancing  existing  prices,  they  were  invariably  tempted  to  inflate  the 
currency  to  the  ^int  of  explosion.  Then  commenced  die  process  which 
shows  the  hostility  of  Philadelphia  banking  to  true  credit  Merchants 
who  had  been  furnished  with  accommodations,  forming  the  basis 
of  large  operations,  were  at  once  compelled  to  pay  up  their  loans. 
Other  banks  were  compelled  to  pursue  the  same  course  by  sudden  and 
extensive  demands  upon  them  for  specie.  If  the  expansion  happened  to 
be  general,  and  of  long  duration,  the  high  price  of  specie  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  led  to  its  exportation,  and  the  banks  dishonored  their  obliga- 
tions without  compunction  or  remorse.  Frequently  this  dishonor  has 
been  confined  to  particular  banks  or  certain  sections  of  the  country  where 
over-trading  had  been  most  rife— occasionally  it  has  been  general 
.throughout  the  country.  Whenever  it  has  occurred,  its  tendency  has 
beaa  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  managers  of  the  banks.  The  struggle 
made  by  them  within  a  year  or  two  to  sustain  the  enormous  monopolies 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  haye  produced  so  much  privation  an4 
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suffering  among  large  classes  of  the  community,  have  enlightened  the 
understandings  of  more  individuals  as  to  die  true  nature  of  their  arbitrary 
power,  than  any  abstract  reasoning  which  could  reach  the  minds  of  the 
people  at  large.  So  clearly  have  the  indications  of  this  increased  intelli- 
gence of  the  true  consequences  of  Philadelphia  banking  upon  the  com* 
fort  of  the  mass  of  society  been  mahifested,  that  the  views  of  the  most 
prudent  and  judicious  among  the  managers  of  the  banks  have  recently 
undergone  a  gredt  improvement.  Another  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments will  not  be  rashly  ventured.  But  the  banks,  from  their  precarious 
dependence  upon  the  state  of  foreign  markets,  as  their  profits  are  wholly 
derived  from  the  excess  of  paper  beyond  the  level  of  metallic  currency, 
are  daily  exposed  to  a  dram  of  specie  by  the  creation  of  balances  abroad, 
arising  from  an  excess  of  importations  beyond  the  value  of  our  exports. 
Should  the  prices  of  our  staples  materially  fall  in  England,  and  the 
increasing  glut  and  the  low  prices  of  her  manu&ctures  at  home  induce 
the  transmission  of  large  amounts  to  our  markets  to  be  sold  for  what 
they  will  fetch,  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  which  now  prevaik  in 
her  manufecturing  marts,  what  can  prevent  such  an  exportation  of  spe- 
cie as  will  lead  to  another  explosion  ?  A  very  slight  elevation  of  the 
rate  of  foreign  exchange  beyond  its  present  market  price  will  inevitably 
produce  another  suspension  more  or  less  extensive  by  the  banks.  Should 
it  a^in  occur  without  the  previous  adoption  of  adequate  measures  for 
protecting  the  sound  banks,  and  the  community  at  large,  from  the  incal- 
culable losses  and  inconveniences  created  by  the  late  suspension,  we  fear 
that  the  melancholy  scenes  produced  by  the  flagrant  fiiilure  of  the  Bank 
of  Maryland  will  furnish  but  a  feeble  specimen  of  the  feelings  of  an  out- 
raged people.  The  thoughtless  cupidity  and  the  overpowering  influence 
of  many  of  the  banks  have  induced  the  Legislatures  of  several  of  the 
Stales  to  sanction  a  &r  greater  circulation  of  small  notes  than  has  ever 
before  been  throi^vn  upon  the  community  since  1819.  The  occasion  for 
the  interposition  of  Congress  for  the  general  protection  of  the  community, 
in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  Messrs.  Crawford  and  Dallas,  has  become 
more  imminent  than  at  any  period  since  that  time.  No  other  mode  will 
efficiently  restrain  the  banks  and  bankers  within  their  proper  sphere  of 
duty,  under  the  temptations  which  it  is  so  difiicult  for  human  nature  to 
resist  It  has  become  the  only  security  for  the  subsistence  of  large 
classes  of  society  who  have  been  so  wantonly  and  repeatedly  plundered 
of  their  hard  eaminga  This  measure  is  imperiously  required  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace  among'the  easily  inflamed  population  of 
our  large  cities.  Should  another  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the 
banks  occur,  who  wiU  answer  for  the  forbearance  of  the  masses  t  Ought 
our  legislatore  to  rest  assured  that  the  people  will  again  find  themselves 
cheated  and  trampled  on,  without  means  of  lawful  redress,  with  perfect 
equanimity  and  resignation  ?  When  the  laws  will  not  afibid  protection 
to  the  citizen  ia  the  enjoyment  of  his  dearest  rights,  human  feelings 
impel  him,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  to  endeavor  to  vindicate  them;  and 
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wben  mohkodes  ase  roused  by  the  deepest  iajiries,  they  are  unfortunately 
prone  to  adopt  «uch  measures  as  moderation  and  calm  judgment  will 
rarely  sustain..  '  No  masters  are  so  tyrannical  as  want  and  desperation. 
They  will  be  obeyed  at  all  hazards.  Those  individuals  who  wantonly 
plunge  thousands  in  distress  and  saiering,  for  the  gratification  of  their 
avarice,  ought  to  consider  that  outrages  upon  the  rights  of  property  and 
common  honesty  cannot  always  be  repeated  with  impunity.  Justice 
requires  that  banks  who  enjoy  immense  profits  from  the  labor  of  thecom- 
munity,  by  the  circulation  as  money  of  their  paper  currency,  should  be 
compelled  to  redeem  it  on  demand  at  whatever  cost  Unless  thiscardinal 
principle  is  maintained  by  the  most  efficient  and  summary  provisions, 
both  public  and  private  &ith  are  exposed  to  a  common  destruction  by  the 
oqirice  and  cupidity  of  corporate  bodies,  who  are  not  punishable  by  law, 
and  whose  managers  have  been  too  often  tempted  to  wantonly  break 
down  the  most  sacred  barriers  of  public  security  for  the  sake  of  realizing 
immediate  gain. 

In  our  former  lotiole  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  in  that  upon  the 
*'  Causes  of  Poverty  "  in  our  May  number,  we  attempted  to  illustrate  the 
uniform  effects  <^a  sudden  superabundance  of  currency,  by  showing  the 
consequences  of  the  great  influx  of  metallic  currency  upon  the  existing 
state  of  society  in  Europe,  which  resulted  from  the  vast  acquisition  of  the 
precious  metals  by  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  die  sixteenth  century,  from 
her  discoveries  and  conquests  in  America.  The  enormous  enhancement 
of  prices  throughout  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  whither  this  new  supply 
of  curraicy  was  carried  by  commerce  and  manu&ctures,  produced  poverty 
and  suffering  among  all  classes  whose  subsistence  depended  on  wages 
and  fixed  inccnnes.  It  was  shown  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  great 
curse  of  modem  society — ^being  at  once  both  the  cause  and  consequence 
of  demoralization — ^pauper  laws.  These  laws  were  not,  however,  the 
sole  evidence  of  the  general  disorganization  of  the  social  system  produced 
by  the  superabundance  of  currency.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  same 
edict  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  the  hereditary  Sovereign  of  the  Nether* 
lands,  which  established  the  pauper  system  in  that  country  in  15dl,  also 
for  the  first  time  placed  fraudulent  bankruptcy  in  the  list  of  penal  ofl^ces, 
and  enacted  provisions  for  its  efficient  detection  and  punishment.  Eng- 
land, ten  years  afterwards,  was  compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  this 
great  commercial  and  manu&cturing  country.  The  preamble  of  the 
statute,  fourth  chapter  oi  34  Henry  VIII.,  entitled  ^' An  act  against  such 
perscms  as  make  bankrupt,"  sets  forth: 

<*  Where  divers  and  sundry  persons,  eraftily  obtaining  into  their  hands  great  sub- 
stance of  other  mens*  goods,  do  suddenly  flee  to  parts  unknown,  or  keep  their  bouses, 
sot  minding  to  pay  or  restore  to  any  their  creditors  their  debts  and  duties,  but  at 
their  <ywn  witts  and  pleasures  consume  the  substance  obtained  1^  credit  of  other 
men,  for  their  own  pleasure  and  delicate  livings  against  all  reason,  equity,  and  good 
cooscience, — ** 

and  goes  on  to  {provide  for  a  summary  seizure  of  their  property  for  the 
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benefit  of  their  creditors,  as  well  as  their  personal  pnnishmeiit    Thb  act 
is  the  foundation  of  the  present  bankrupt  laws  of  England. 

The  coincidence  of  origin,  among  the  most  commercial  people  in 
Europe,  of  poor  laws  and  bankrupt  laws,  and  the  causes  which  rendered 
them  essential  for  the  preservation  of  good  order  and  good  fiuth,  presents 
an  ample  occasion  for  meditation  on  the  pait  of  all,  who  regard  the  general 
prevalence  of  the  means  of  comfortable  Uying  among  our  citiiensas  essen- 
tial  to  the  preservation  of  our  system  of  self-government  It  is  obvious 
to  every  observer,  that  the  progress  of  poverty  among  the  industrious 
classes,  and  of  frauds  among  commercial  men,  have  increased  in  propor- 
tion with  the  omtrol  exercised  by  the  irrespcmsible  managers  of  paper 
currency  over  the  productive  interests  of  the  country.  This  has  arisen 
from  their  often  repeated  experiments  of  suddenly  increasing  the  circu- 
lating medium,  and,  of  course,  enhancing  prices  to  an  extent  vastly  more 
destructive,  from  the  &cility  with  which  paper  currency  is  created  and 
monopolized,  than  could  be  practicable  with  a  metallic  currency  alone. 
Soon  after  Philadelphia  Banking  was  fastened  upon  this  country,  mer- 
cantile frauda  became  so  prevalent  and  alarming,  as  to  induce  the  mer- 
chants themselves,  for  their  own  protection,  to  procure  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  a  general  bankrupt  law  after  the  English  model  Its  ope* 
ration  was  found  to  be  so  dilatory  as  well  as  unequal,  that  soon  after  Mr. 
Jefferson  became  President  it  vras  repealed.  Since  that  time,  most  of  the 
States  have  enacted  provisions  to  secure  the  property  of  bankrupts  for  the 
benefit  of  their  creditors,  and — what  is  of  tenfold  more  importance  tmder 
the  precarious  tenure  of  property  which  Philadelphia  Ranking  has  in* 
troduced — to  provide  for  the  discharge  of  debtors  upon  the  surrender  of 
their  estates.  In  point  of  foct,  the  gunbling  speculations  which  the  paper 
system  has  encouraged^  and  the  focilities  for  die  concealment  of  pn^ierty 
beyond  the  reach  of  creditors  which  it  aflbrds,  have  reached  such  a  jntdi 
as  to  have  impaired  the  value  of  the  best  commercial  obligations  to  an 
extent  which  renders  it  often  impossible  to  raise  money  upon  them  but 
by  the  most  ruinous  sacrifices.  The  destruction  of  all  true  mercantile 
credit  by  the  operation  of  paper  currency  will  evidently  soon  arrive, 
unless  effectually  checked. 

The  views,  which  generally  prevail  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
leaving  all  subjects  of  ordinary  municipal  reguktiona  to  be  managed 
by  the  States  exclusively,  now  make  it  probably  expedient  to  leave  mer- 
cantile insolvency  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  Constitution  has,  how- 
ever, invested  Congress  with  ample  power  over  this  subject  Banks 
and  bankers  form  a  category  upon  which  the  exercise  of  this  power 
seems  to  be  indispensable,  so  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  manufacture 
currency,  the  uniform  equivalency  of  which  with  specie  is  iessential 
to  the  highest  interests  of  the  whole  Union.  It  has  been  found  in 
practice  impossible  to  induce  the  local  Legislatures  to  enforce  this  ecpii- 
valency.  The  consequence  has  been  the  enormous  discordance  in  the 
rates  of  domestic  exchanges,  which  is  constantly  producing  the  most  inju* 
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rious  efiects  upon  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Nothing  short  of  such  a  bankrupt  law  as  was  pre- 
posed  by  Messrs.  Dallas  and  Crawford,  and  its  rigid  enforcement,  will 
protect  the  community  from  the  manifold  evils  of  a  redundant  currency. 
The  race  of  competition  for  inordinate  profits  among  the  banks  is  too 
ardent  to  be  Testrained  within  the  limits  necessary  to  protect  the  holders 
of  their  currency  from  continual  losses  and  privations,  by  any  other 
practicable  and  lawful  mode.  Our  experi^ce  of  the  operation  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  Staites,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  its 
unfortunate  domination,  has  proved  it  to  be  a  gross  aggravation  of  the 
evil,  instead  of  its  remedy.  This  institution  was  in  full  blast  when  Mr. 
Crawford  recommended  the  bankrupt  law — and  its  overpowering  influ- 
ence probaUy  prevented  the  adoption  of  this  salutary  measure. 

To  return  to  the  substitute  proposed  by  the  supporters  of  the  Bank — 
the  Finance  Committees,  both  of  the  Seiute  and  House,  reported  against 
the  proposition.  Mr.  Lowndes  from  the  latter,  in  his  report  of  26th' 
January,  1819,  says: 

**  If  a  combinttion  of  banks  can  close  their  ranlts  whenever  the  public  interest 
may  seem  to  require  it,  the  best  limitation  upon  issues  of  paper  is  destrojred,  and 
the  stability  of  our  euirency  and  the  execution  of  contracti  have  no  higher  security 
than  the  public  ^arit  and  disinterestedness  of  their  directors.'* 

Had  Congreas  th^en  proceeded  to  enact  a  bankrupt  law  for  the  manu- 
ftcturers  of  paper  currency,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Crawford,  the  country 
would  not  have  been  visited  so  repeatedly  with  similar  disasters.  It 
would  have  afforded  equal  security  to  the  sound  and  well-managed  banks 
asto  the  public  interests. 

In  the  annual  report  on  the  finances  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  Crawford)  on  the  1st  December,  1820,  the  result  of  the 
^  reguUUwn  of  the  eutrency  "  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  during 
the  four  preceding  years  is  summed  up  in  the  following  language: 

••An  notes  (of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States )  issued  south  and  west  of  Wash- 
ington have,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  exchan|^  between  these  places  and  the 
commercial  cities  to  the  east  of  this  place,  centred  in  those  cities.  The  Bank  has, 
consequently,  found  itself  constrained  to  direct  those  branches  to  refose  to  issue 
their  notes,  even  upon  a  deposite  of  specie.  The  effect  of  these  causes  combined 
has  been  tiie  exclusion  from  circulation,  in  all  tiie  States  west  and  south  of  tiie  seat 
of  government,  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  oiBces,  la 
several  of  thos^  States  there  is  no  sound  paper  circulation." 

The  fiurts  we  have  given,for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  consequences 
of  the  '^  central  control"  exercised  by^the  Bank  of  the  United  States  over 
the  currency  and  the  domestic  exchanges  of  the  Union,  have  been  drawn, 
as  our  readers  will  have  perceived,  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  The 
official  statements  of  the  afiairs  of  the  bank  have  afibrded  us  the  data  for 
explaining  its  movements,  and  the  official  communications  of  responsible 
public  ofikers  have  furnished  us  with  their  results.  We  have  adopted  this 
course  at  the  hazard  of  becoming  tedious,  from  a  wish  to  illustrate  the 
(^rationaof  the  Bank  in  regulating  the  currency,  not  by  theoretic  argu- 
ment, but  incontestable  facts,  so  clear  and  conclusiv^^  j^to^eeg  out^  of 
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every  reflecting  mind  all  vestiges  of  doubt  as  to  the  folly  of  surrendering 
the  most  important  interests  of  the  community  to  the  irresponsible  manage- 
ment of  a  few  individuals,  to  be  regulated  after  their  own  short-^ghted 
views  of  immediate  advantage. 

By  the  Report  of  Mr.  Cmw£)rd  just  quoted,  it  appears  that  the  Bank, 
f^r  running  riot  with  the  productive  and  industrial  pursuits  of  the  Union 
fot  four  years,  had  succeeded  in  expelling  all  sound  currency  from  circu- 
lation throughout  a  great  portion  of  the  Union.  It  had  drawn  their  specie 
from  the  Western  and  Southwestern  Stages,  and  had  caused  the  su^nsion 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  their  banks.  The  banks  of  the  Southern  Atlantic 
States  had  not  been  wholly  destroyed,  but  by  constant  and  heavy  drains 
of  specie  they  had  been  restricted  to  the  narrowest  possible  sphere  of 
operation.  The  artificial  inflation  of  prices,  from  the  previous  abundance 
of  pi^r  currency,  had  created  a  great  demand  for  specie  to  be  exported, 
in  order  to  purchase  commodities  abroad  at  rates  which  would  afibid 
enormous  profits  under  the  existing  scale  of  prices  here.  The  immuta- 
ble laws  of  commerce  compel  the  exportation  of  currency  from  any 
country  whenever  a  plethora  exists,  to  places  where  money  is  compara- 
tively scarcer  and  more  valuable,  in  order  to  preserve  the  natural  equili- 
brium. As  bank  paper  is  of  no  value  abroad,  the  goM  and  silver  must 
of  necessity  be  sent.  Had  Congress  passed  the  law  prohibiting  thi» 
export,  as  desired  by  the  managers  of  the  Bank,  it  would  have  availed 
nothing  in  resisting  the  natural  tide  of  commerce.  The  experience  of 
Spain — and  indeed  of  all  countries  that  have  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
eifiux  of  gold  and  silver  by  law — shows  the  futility  of  the  attempt 

After  temporizing  with  the  evils  brought  upon  the  country  and  the 
Bank  by  its  lavi^  issues  of  paper,  which  finally  reduced  the  great  regu- 
lator to  the  verge  of  ruin,  its  managers  were  compelled  to  stop  die  expor- 
tation of  specie  by  the  only  efibctual  mode — that  of  forcing  down  prices. 
This  could  only  be  done  by  producing  a  scarcity  of  currency.  As  it* 
salvation  depeiuled  upon  speedily  turning  the  current  of  the  precious 
metals  towards  this  country,  its  measures  to  effect  this  object  were  so 
indiscriminate  and  violent,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Crawford,  the  branches 
were  directed  to  refuse  its  notes  in  exchange  for  specie,  lest  these  notes 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  mercantile  cities,  and  thus  counteract  its 
vital  purpose. 

Our  exposition  of  the  operations  of  the  Bank  will  probably  strike  an 
experienced  mind  with  more  force  in  the  shape  of  the  results  produced 
upon  its  dividends  during  the  first  seven  years.  ^The  very  first  year  of 
its  operation  they  were  eight  per  cent.  The  consequences  of  its  mono- 
polizing policy  began  to  be  fell  the  following  year,  when  it  divided  but 
six  per  cent.  During  1819  and  1820  no  dividends  were  made — the 
losses  having  absorbed  all  the  profita  In  1821,  they  were  four  per 
cent. — and  in  1822  and  1823,  they  were  ^ve  per  cent,  each  year.  By 
inflating  the  cotton  speculations  of  1824,  which  had  nearly  caused  its 
suspension,  an  aUempt  was  made  to  enhance  the  profits  of  the  stock  at 
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the  expense  of  the  merchants  and  planters,  which  succeeded  as  simibr 
expedients  have  since  done. 

To  those  who  have  carefully  considered  the  agency  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  in  aggravating  and  sustaining  the  vast  expansion  of  paper 
currency  in  1817  and  1818,  and  the  destructive  results  which  subsequently 
followed,  it  must  appear  extraordinary,  that  any  individual  of  common 
sagacity  should  propose  the  repetition  of  this  policy  as  the  specific  relief 
for  the  evils  arising  from  the  inordinate  expansion  of  the  Bank  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1 835.  That  a  distinguiaied  individual  of  Kentucky — 
upon  the  citizens  of  which,  the  disastrous  consequences  of  this  manage- 
ment produced  an  extent  of  privation  which  threatened  to  arrfest  the  course 
of  justice,  and  break  up  the  very  foundations  of  civilized  society — should 
have  propoeed  the  charter  of  a  National  Bank  as  a  remedy  for  these  evils, 
is  still  more  surprising.  Such  a  bank,  from  all  former  experience,  might 
have  operated  as  a  temporary  palliative,  by  shifting  the  burden  of 
indebtedness  from  the  mercantile  and  speculating  to  the  productive  and 
industrious  classes.  The  revulsion  might  have  been  soothed  for  the 
moment,  only  to  break  out  with  tenfold  severity,  involving  and  distracting^ 
the  healthy  action  of  the  whole  comnranity.  The  burden  of  debt  con- 
tracted under  a  circulating  medium,  expanded  two  or  threefold  beyond 
the  necessities  of  legitimate  commerce,  might  have  been  diffused  by  Halt 
process  throughout  the  whole  social  system,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
future  disorder  and  general  disorganization.  At  this  distance  of  time,  we 
are  hardly  able  to  realize  the  extent  of  devastation  which  this  opetatioa 
produced  on  the  former  occasion.  Instead  of  suffering  the  speculators  to 
pay  off  their  debts  by  bankruptcy,  which  might  have  jeopardized  the 
profits  of  those  who  had  stimulated  and  encouraged  the  preposterous 
speculations  of  that  day,  the  increased  expansion  of  the  National  Bank, 
and  the  receipt  of  its  paper  into  the  National  Treasury,  enabled  the  irre- 
sponsible managers  of  that  great  political  machine  to  sustain  the  specu- 
lators until  the  whole  commimity  was  involved,  and  then  to  produce  a 
scarcity  of  currency  so  severe  and  tmiversal  as  to  render  the  sale  of  pro- 
perty for  cash  almost  impossible,  at  whatever  sacrifice.  Mercliants, 
manu^ctnrers,  and  formers,  who  had  previously  been  regarded  as  stable 
beyond  doubt  or  question,  became  at  once  the  unsuspecting  victims  of  this 
sudden  change  of  the  measure  of  value.  Few  merca.ntile  establishments 
could  stand  against  such  a  transition.  The  enormous  importations  of 
foreign  commodities,  induced  by  high  prices  under  the  previous  abundance 
of  money,  were  compelled  to  be  sacrificed  at  rates  which  prevented  all 
competition  on  the  part  of  our  manufecturers,  and  prostrated  thejn  in  every 
part  of  the  Union.  The  planters  and  fermers  every  where  found  them- 
selves overwhelmed  with  debts,  while  their  produce  was  totally  unsale- 
able. No  foresight  or  precaution  had  enabled  individuals  engaged  in 
active  business  to  support  themselves  under  such  a  shock — because  they 
were  wholly  unconscious  of  the  operation  of  measures  which  were 
imperceptibly  involving  them  in  ruin.    As  we  have  explained  in  a 
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fonner  part  of  die  present  article,  the  conditioB  of  those  who  had  been 
really  men  of  property  was  more  desperate  thaii  that  of  mere  adyenturers 
without  capital 

The  recent  experience  of  extensive  regions  of  the^  Union  will  amply 
illustrate  the  infatuation  which  had  pervaded  the  whole  country  previous 
to  this  sudden  collapse  in  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stat^. 
Those  who  manifested  the  greatest  earnestness  for  its  re-charter  as  the 
only  efficient  relief  from  the  consequences  of  the  speculations  excited  by 
its  management  throughout  the  country  in  1835  and  1836,  may  contem- 
plate what  would  have  been  the  general  result,  by  considering  the  present 
situation  of  a  single  State  where  the  power  of  the  Bank  has  been  irre- 
sistible, and  where  the  specific  relief  was  prescribed  and  administered 
under  its  direct  influence.  Mississippi  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  wealthiest 
States  in  the  Union,  so  far  as  regards  the  natural  fertility  of  her  soil — the 
the  abundance  and  value  of  her  staple  products — and  the  energy  and 
industry  of  her  population.  Such  a  victim  was  deemed  worthy  of  the 
most  elaborate  intrigues  of  the  managers  of  Philadelphia  Ranking.  Her 
citizens  were  seduced  into  excessive  enterprises  by  profuse  accommoda- 
tions furnished  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its  dependa:it 
institutions.  Immense  sums  were  invested  in  plantations  and  fixed  im- 
proyements,  as  well  as  stock,  under  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
realizing  sufficient  profits  in  a  short  time,  not  only  to  pay  off  the  debts 
thus  lavishly  incurred — but  to  leave  lafge  fortimes  to  the  borrowers. 
The  sudden  £bl11  of  cotton  in  1837,  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  meet 
their  engagements.  The  local  banks  suspended  with  a  vast  amount  of 
obligations  outstanding.  Nearly  every  citizen  in  the  State  had  become 
deeply  involved,  and  all  were  importunate  for  relief  The  Legislature 
readily  acceded  to  the  plans  evidently  suggested  from  Philadelphia,  of 
which  we  can  only  give  the  results  in  general  terms.  A  greatBank  was 
chartered,  the  authorized  capital  of  which  was  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  of 
State  bonds,  bearing  interest  payable  at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  Lon- 
don. The  law  provided,  with  great  apparent  caution,  that  these  bonds 
should  be  sold  only  for  specie,  in  order  to  form  the  basis  of  operations  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  restore  credit  throughout  the  State.  No  offers  were 
made  for  these  bonds  within  the  terms  of  the  law.  It  had  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  vast  transactions  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  that  quar- 
ter had  brought  within  its  control  claims  against  the  banks  of  Mississippi 
to  the  amount  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  They  were  induced  to  pro- 
claim a  resumption  of  specie  payments,  under  the  expectation,  if  not  direct 
assurance,  that  their  princi][KJ  creditor  would  not  press  for  payment, 
but  would  accept  interest  on  its  debts,  following  its  previous  course 
m  1817  in  this  respect  The  claims  upon  them  accordingly  became 
cask,  in  the  phraseology  of  Philadelphia  Banking,  and  about  fire  mil- 
lions of  the  State  bonds,  from  which  the  capital  of  the  Union  Bank 
was  to  be  derived,  were  exchanged  for  them  at  par,  as  so  much  ^ecie 
under  the  terms  of  the  law.     Instead  of  the  basis  ,j^f^^|i^f4^y,,gun[^ncy 
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whick  was  to  difiusd  vigor  and  credit  into  all  the  channels  of  businefls, 
the  new  Bank  got  nothing  but  the  paper  of  the  other  banks,  which 
immediately  suspended  a  second  time,  and  at  once  transmuted  its  specie 
capital  into  skh^ltuterSy  bearing  a  discount  of  from  ten  to  fifty  per 
cent  By  this  brilliant  stroke  of  financial  skill,  the  currency  of  the  State 
became  more  depreciated  than  ever.  The  new  3ank,  with  all  the  other 
faanks  of  the  State,  immediately  increased  to  an  enormous  exteaai  that 
mighty  torroit  of  paper  which  had  previously  overflowed  the  channels 
of  circulation,  by  entering  largely  into  the  purchase  of  cotton  after  the 
example  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  productive  interests  of 
the  State  have  become  doubly  and  triply  eknbanrassed  by  this  great  mea* 
sure  of  relief.  The  increase  of  the  State  debt  ibr  this  object,  the  whole 
amount  of  which  now  authorized  is  about  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars — 
for  other  banks  and  corporations  had  before  this  experiment  derived  their 
principal  capital  from  the  credit  of  the  State— hascreated  great  uneasiness 
among  the  fewmen  of  property  led  This  debt  constitutes  a  mortgage  upon 
their  estates,  the  charge  of  which,  comprising  interest,  difierence  of  ex- 
change, expenses  of  management,  ScCj  cannot  ftdl  &r  short  of  two  millions 
of  dollars  a  year.  Besides  this  permanent  burden  upon  its  resources  and  in- 
^bstry,  incalculaUe  sacrifices  are  inflicted  upon  the  citizens  x>f  the  State  at 
large  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  the  interest  required  to  be 
paid  to  the  banks  for  the  loan  of  their  paper.  The  situation  of  Mississippi, 
with  a  population  comprimng  less  than  40,000  voters,  now  furnishes  an 
example,  fraught  with  instruction  to  the  rest  of  the  Union  on  the  subject 
of  paper  currency  and  State  d6bt&  From  recent  movements,  it  seems  not 
improliable  that  important  infoimation  may  be  also  ftiinished  to  the  spe- 
culataiis  in  State  bonds,  by  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the  immense 
mcuxnbrance  exempted  to  be  imposed  on  diis  State  by  the  fraudulent  sale 
of  its  '*  Bills  of  Credit,"  in  the  manner  we  have  described. 

We  might  also  refer  to  Michigan  as  another  instance  of  a  great,  pro> 
ductive,  and  enterprising  State,  seduced  into  appalling  embarrassments  by 
the  affluence  of  paper  currency.  In  order  to  furnish  means  for  liquidat- 
kig  the  mdebtedness  of  her  citizens  to  one  another,  growing  out  of  the 
univeiaal  rage  for  speculation  which  had  pervaded^  whole  State  during 
the  period  of  delusive  prosperity,  to  which  we  have  referred,  her  Legis- 
lature thought  proper,  aften  ofi  suspension  of  1837,  to  adopt  the  system 
of  Free  Banking  which  has  b^en  so  sealously  recommended  by  the 
Philadelj^ia  paper^noney  school  We  took  occasioti,  m  the  article  in 
our  Number  of  February  last,  to  show  that  this  system,  unless  accompanied 
with  rigid  and  eflfectual  provisions  for  the  redemption  of  its  cunency,  vras 
only  another  name  for  Free  Swindling.  The  result  of  this  unfortunate 
experiment  has  been  to  i^unge  the  whole  State  into  the  deepest  disaster 
imd  embarrassment  Foir  the  purpose  of  retrievkig  her  finances,  a  great 
Bank  has  been  recently  established  on  the  credit  of  the  State-^with  what 
miccess,  time  only  can  determine. 

We  have  refiarred  to  these  instances  only  with 
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the  conseQuences  of  attempting  to  core  the  evils  produced  by  a  super- 
abundance of  paper  curr^icy,  by  such  expedients  for  increasing  it  as 
were  adopted  by  Congress  in  1816,  and  proposed  again  in  1837.  Orer- 
excitement  is  invariably  succeeded  by  exhaustion,  which  artificial  stimulus 
makes  still  more  oppressive.  Wc  shall  be  fortunate  if  we  now  escape 
with  only  the  suffering,  resulting  from  our  own  excesses.  But  we  are 
already  so  deeply  indebted  to  England,  and  the  glutted  state  of  her 
eloth-'halls,  and  the  present  distress  of  her  laboring  populaticm  expose 
6ur  markets  to  be  flooded  with  her  manufactures  sent  hither  for  sale  at 
any  sacrifice,  that  our  artificial  system  of  curr^cy  is  in  ccmstant  jeo- 
pardy, even  under  the  most  upright  and  prudent  management  Having 
authorized  incUviduals  engaged  in  the  most  extensive  transactions  for 
their  own  profit,  to  create  a  currency  at  their  pleasure,  which  has 
become  the  practical  measi^re  of  value,  its  credit  is  exposed  to  destruction 
equally  firom  their  tcn^itations  as  their  blunders.  In^  how  many  instances 
do  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  involve  their  whole  property?  To  sup- 
pose that  any  men,  however  strong  their  desite  to  ad  fidrly  by  the  com« 
mtmity,  can  under  such  circumstances  hold  the  balance  with  perfect 
impartiality,  is  preposterous.  Besides,  the  conflict  in  the  minds  of  indi* 
viduals  whose  education  and  pursuits  have  been  wholly  directed  to  the 
acquisition  of  gain,  between  their  duty  tothe  eommunity  on  one  hand^ 
and  their  own  private  interests  on  the  other,  cankK>t  be  expected  to  be 
doubtful 

During  the  revulsion  of  1819,  the  highest  interests  of  the  whole  cpmr 
mimity  luid  been  surrendered  to  the  arbitrary  control  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals, whom- the  merchants  and  manu&cturers  had  a  short  time  be£>re 
regaided  as  their  greatest  bene&ctors.  Even  after  the  consequences  of 
the  previous  expansion  had  involved  the  merchants  and  manu&cturers  in 
ruin,  few  of  either  class  ventured  to  utter  a  complaint  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Slates.  Its  directors  were  provided 
at  that  time  with  as  many  pretexts  for  throwing  the  odium  of  the  calam* 
ities  their  measures  had  produced  i^n  the  Go^emm^  as  they  have 
found  necessary  or  expedient  to  put  into  circulation'  at  any  time  since. 
One  of  the  chcurgesmade  at  that  period  deserves  to  be  commemorated 
as  the  original  instance  of  the  "tyranny  of  the  Grovemment."  About 
eleven  millions*  of  dollais  of  the  public  debt  had  been  subscribed  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank,  under  the  provisions  of  its  charter.  The 
country  was  so  bare  of  foreign  goods  at  the  close  of  the  war^  d»t  die 
immense  importations  of  1816,  with  the  high  rate  of  duties,  brought  an 
immense  sum  into  the  Treasury  when  the  bonds  became  due.  Within 
a  short  time  dter  the  Bank  went  into  operation,  the  public  money  de- 
posited, beyond  the  amount  required  to  eurr^t  expenditures,  was  ade- 
quate to  the  redemption  of  tins*  debt.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^ 
with  a  proper  regard  to  the  pubHc  interests,  and  in  execution  of  the  law^ 
ordered  the  debt  to  be  discharged  with  the  surplus  depositee.  This  was 
complaiaed  (^  as  an  act  of  oppression  oa  the  part  of  the  QnMemment. 
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80  severe  as  to  justify  the  subsequent  profligacy  of  the  Bank.  The 
directors  alleged  in  substance,  that,  being  deprived  of  the  profits  which 
they  ought  to  have  enjoyed  from  loaning  this  public  money,  while  at  the 
same  time  receiving  interest  upon  the  public  debt,  they  were  able  to 
realize  the  just  expectations  of  the  stockholders,  and  meet  the  wants  of 
the  commercial  community,  only  by  throwing  into  circulation  an  im- 
mense amount  of  the  currency  of  the  Bank  The  Government  was 
responsible  for  the  disastrous  speculations  excited  by  the  Bank  in  order  to 
midce  its  anticipated  profits,  because  it  was  not  permitted  to  draw  double 
interest  from  the  public.  This  pretext  was  the  precise  converse  of.  that 
promulgated  on  the  removal  of  half  this  amount  of  public  deposites  from 
the  Bank  in  1833;  but  however  contradictory  or  ridiculous,  the  mer- 
chants dependent  on  its  operations  have  never  failed  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  reasons  for  involving  them  in  disasters  which  have  been  at  any  time 
suggested  from  that  quarter. 

At  the  crisis  under  consideration,  another  and  more  general  ex- 
planation of  the  universal  distress  and  exhaustion  into  which  our 
agricultural  and.  manufacturing  interests  were  prostrated  was  urged 
throughout  the  country,  which  was  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  views 
of  the  importing  merchants.  The  depressed  and  indebted  condition 
of  all  industrial  emplo3rments  was  ascribed  to  the  determination  of 
foreigners  to  ruin  our  manufjeurtures,  by  flooding  the  country  with  cheap 
goods,  and  refusing  to  take  the  products  of  our  country  in  payment  The 
com  laws  of  England  were  paraded  before  the  people  by  distinguished 
demagogues,  as  conclusive  proof  of  this  &ct  England  was  held  up  as 
an  aggressor  of  our  rights.  The  leading  advocates  of  the  paper  money 
policy  contended  that  increased  restrictions  upon  commerce  were  essen- 
tial to  protect  our  independence.  It  was  not  then  proposed,  as  has  been 
recently  done,  to  get  up  another  bank  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  against 
the  Bank  of  England;  for,  unfortunately,  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
of  the  Union  was  at  that  time  crushed  between  these  great  paper  mono- 
polies. The  battle  cry  was  raised  against  the  restrictive  system  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  only  to  be  overthrown  by  shackling  our  own  c<Hnmerce. 
The  tables  of  Congress  were  loaded  with  petitions,  setting  forth  in  glow- 
ing language  the  universal  distress  brought  upon  the  country  by  permit- 
ting the  importation  and  sale  of  foreign  goods.  Our  manu&ctures,  it 
was  alleged,  had  been  crippled  by  the  cheap  products  of  foreigners,  and 
oor  banks  had  been  mined  by  the  exportation  of  specie  to  pay  for  thein. 
An  increased  tarifif  was  the  only  remedy  which  could  save  the  country 
from  destraction,  aided  by  a  prohibitory  duty  on  the  sales  of  all  foreign 
goods  at  auction. 

In  the  history  of  this  country  for  a  century  past,  there  haa  probably 
occurred  no  period  of  five  consecutive  years  during  which  the  whole 
population  were  visited  with  such  extreme  suffering  as  in  1819,  1820, 
1821,  1822,  and  1823.  Particular  sections  undoubtedly  suffered  much 
more  severely  during  the  war  of  the  revolution ;  but  the  prostration  of 
industry,  the  pressure  of  debt,  and  the  general  stagnation  of  every  kind 
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of  enterprise,  was  probably  at  no  time  so  tiniyersal  dnd  appalling.  Und^ 
these  circumstances,  the  tariff  of  1824  was  passed  by  Congress,  as  a 
measure  of  telief.  It  was  opposed  of  course  by  all  commercial  men  of 
information,  on  gromids  of  general  impolicy.  It  was  most  zealously 
resisted  by  the  southern  States,  as  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  manu&ctures 
consumed  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  north,  as  well  as  on  the  gpround 
that  Congress  possessed  no  right,  by  the  constitution,  to  impose  a  protec* 
tive  duty  of  any  kind.  The  most  judicious  and  influential  among  the 
Northern  manu&cturers  were  also  opposed  to  this  measure,  justly 
regarding  it  at  that  time  as  a  political  hobby,  which  had  been  mounted 
by  unscrupulous  politicians  under  the  pretext  of  sustaining  our  manufiic* 
tures  against  those  of  England.  Soon  after  the  shock  of  1819,  the  sud- 
denness of  which  had  prostrated  many  establishments,  the  diminution  of 
the  curr^cy  had  enabled  them  to  surmount  their  temporary  embarrass* 
ments,  and  to  furnish  the  country  with  their  goods  at  prices  which 
afforded  the  most  satis&ctory  profits.  The  most  sagacious  among  the 
manu&cturers  could  not  &il  to  perceive  that  any  legislative  interference 
with  the  great  laws  of  demand  and  supply  would  evaatually  produce 
the  most  destructive  results  upon  their  permanent  interests.  This  unto* 
ward  measure  was  carried  wholly  by  the  power  of  the  grain-growing 
States,  which  had  been  incited  by  long  continued  declamationis  against 
the  EngliA  com  laws,  to  a  strong  feeling  against  her  policy,  which  it  was 
ridiculously  alleged  had  drained  the  country  of  its  specia  The  Journals 
of  Congress  show  that  the  vote  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  principal  seat 
of  our  manufiu^turing  industry  at  that  time,  was  more  than  two  to  one 
against  the  tariff  of  1824 — the  Representatives  of  New  Han^pdure, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  being  t^  in  &vor 
to  twenty-ft)ur  against  it — while  the  votes  of  Vermont,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri,  were  ninety-four  in  its  &vor,  and  only  nine  against  it  The 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States  went  almost  unanimously  in  opposi* 
tion  to  this  measure-^their  vote  being  seventy  against  it  to  six  in  its 
&vor.  The  names  of  the  Eastern  members  who  voted  against  this  tariff 
indicate  the  hostility  of  the  manufiicturers  to  its  provisions. 

No  one  can  peruse  the  volume^  of  debates  which  have  ftom  time  to 
time  taken  place  on  this  long  agitated  topic,  without  being  struck  with 
astonishment  that  the  source  of  the  real  burdens  i^ch  have  so  long 
oppressed  the  staple-producing  States  should  not  have  been  clearly  per* 
ceived  by  their  intelligent  statesmen.  We  explained  in  our  first  article 
the  inseparable  connection  between  a  redundant  paper  currency  and 
restrictive  legislation  in  &vor  of  our  manu&cturers.  The  same  rea- 
soning applies  to  the  production  of  any  agricultural  staple  for  expor- 
tation, the  only  difference  being  that  the  one  finds  its  principal  market 
at  home,  and  the  other  abroad.  The  prosperity  of  bodi  equally  de- 
pepds  upon  the  cheapness  with  which  their  products  can  be  brought  to 
market  al  a  profit    If  foreign  producers  can  under^||^^^|l^  Jq^^^f^- 
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tage,  they  thrive  at  our  exp^ise.  The  increase  of  die  cost  of  production 
is  the  greatest  evil  This  is  not,  except  in  peculiar  cases  counterbalanced 
by  increased  price,  since  it  is  the  price  in  foreign  markets,  and  not  our 
own,  which  r^fulates  the  profits  both  of  manu&cturers  and  planters. 
Their  interests,  therefore,  seem  to  be  identical  in  preventiog  the  fluctu- 
ation of  currency  beyond  the  metallic  level  The  hazard  of  producing 
their  commodities  under  a  paper  currency  has  obviously  kept  both  in 
subjection.  There  b  only  one  permanent  remedy  for  the  precarious  con- 
dition of  both,  and  that  is,  the  equal  and  efficient  protecti(»i  afibrded  by  a 
metallic  currency,  liable  to  no  control  but  the  universal  laws  of  trade.  Our 
manu&cturers  and  planters,  under  such  a  cuicrency,  might  bid  defiance 
to  the  mismanagement  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  any  other  paper 
coiners  in  any  quarter  of  the  world  where  the  people  might  be  blind  and 
thoughtless  enough  to  sufier  a  few  irresponsible  individuals  to  create  the 
general  measure  of  value  firom  nonentity,  and  loan  it  for  their  own  profit 
The  cost  of  production  under  a  metallic  currency  would  become  stable, 
instead  of  being  increased  and  diminished,  by  the  caprice  or  cupidity  of 
paper  money  speculators  either  in  Philadelphia  or  London,  We  have 
repeatedly  seen  subsisMmce  enhanced  by  the  manoeuvres  of  these  paper 
coiners  towards  each  other,  until  the  cultivator  found  it  impossible  to 
sell  his  crops  without  loss,  and  the  manu&cturer  discovered  it  to  be 
equally  impossible  to  find  a  market  for  his  wares  at  their  cost  They 
must  both  be  exposed  to  ruin,  while  prices  and  expenses  here  are 
governed  by  a  fidse  and  fictitious  currency. 

These  leading  classes  whose  industry  creates  the  principal  addition 
yearly  made  to  our  real  wealth,  have  not  alone  been  impoverished  by 
this  artificial  system  which  enables  its  managers  to  extort  interest  not 
only  upon  the  debts  due  to  them,  but  upon  the  amount  of  their  own  ob- 
ligations to  the  community.  The  merchants  themselves  have  sufiered, 
not  only  from  the  uncertainty  of  transacting  business  with  a  medium  con- 
tinually fluctuating  in  value  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  but  firom 
the  improvidence  and  contagious  recklessness  with  which  all  mercantile 
afihirs  have  been  managed  in  most  sections  of  the  country.  This  evil 
has  been  visited  with  great  severity  upon  the  leading  housesof  New  York 
uid  Philadelphia.  The  merchants  of  many  other  sections  have  sufiered 
under  the  great  centralizing  influence  which  Philadelphia  Banking  has 
gradually  created,  and  carried  into  efiect  in  every  section  of  the  land, 
while  the  merchants  of  these  great  marts,  which  have  been  thus  made  the 
focus  of  all  mercantile  afilairs,  have  not  derived  a  corresponding  benefit 
firom  this  concentration.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  beconie  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  property  of  the  vast  numbers  of  pur- 
chasers who  flock  thither  firom  every  section  of  the  Union,  to  be  able  to 
discriminate  between  those  who  are  worthy  of  credit  and  who  are  not 
A  great  proportion  of  their  profits,  and  not  unfirequently  of  their  capital, 
is  absorbed  in  bad  debta  Those  who  are  able  to  pay  are  inevitably 
made  to  suflTer  for  the  profligacy  of  those  who  are  totally,  ^grf^ess. 
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Had  mercantile  business  been  conducted  upon  the  principles  which 
formerly  prevailed,  commerce  would  have  been  more  equally  distributed 
among  the  different  sections  of  the  Union,  and  would  be  incalculably 
more  stable,  secure,  and  profitable  in  the  long  run,  to  erery  part  of  the 
country.  The  arbitrary  control  over  the  currency  which  has  been 
concentrated  by  Philadelphia  Banking,  has  accordingly  produced  a  train 
of  consequences  which  arc  beginning  to  attract  great  attention,  though 
the  e^cient  causes  have  as  yet  been  little  regarded.  The  Southern 
Commercial  Convention,  composed  of  individuals  of  great  experience 
and  ability,  has  lately  publish^  an  address,  in  which  the  origin  of  the 
state  of  things  described  as  their  principal  grievance  is  strangely  over- 
looked.    They  say : 

"  The  eril  complaint  of  Is,  that  the  southern  and  southwestern  States,  while 
producing  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  doniestic  export  of  the  Union,  import  scarcely 
one-tenth  of  the  merchandize  received  in  exchange  for  them.  The  fonign  oom-' 
merce,  which  derires  iu  existence  from  the  productions  of  our  industry,  (and  which 
is  the  unfailing  source  of  much  wealth  to  others,)  is  carried  on  by  the  citizens  of 
other  States,  causing  their  cities  to  flourish,  while  ours  ha?e  been  (ailing  into 
decay." 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  this  transfer  of  the  com- 
mercial control  over  the  interests  of  the  South  and  Southwest  from  their 
own  cities  to  the  great  focus  of  paper  currency,  and  which  has  equally 
affected  most  other  sectiwis  of  the  Union,  is,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  centralizing  influence  of  the  ^''  Credit  System."  So  &r  from 
the  creation  of  new  banks  affording  a  remedy,  as  seems  to  be  the  opinioa 
of  this  convention,  the  increase  of  these  institutions  is,  with  truth,  regarded 
by  the  managers  of  Philadelphia  Banking  as  the  most  efficient  mode  of 
extending  and  perpetuating  their  power.  They  have  constantly  endea- 
vored to  increase  these  instimtions  every  where,  North,  South,  East  and 
West  They  have  taken  the  stock  of  whole  corporations  in  numy  in- 
stances— and  in  more,  have  become  the  proprietors  of  such  latge  amounts 
as  to  elect  officers  and  direct  measures.  They  perfectly  understand  that 
new  banks,  by  driving  all  specie  from  circulation  within  their  sphere, 
inevitably  became  tributary  to  their  operations.  This  is  the  only  mode 
by  which  these  banks  can  sustain  their  credit,  which  is  the  source  of  their 
profits.  From  the  relations  which  exist  between  Philadelphia  Banking 
and  the  nmilar  system  which  prevails  in  England,  this  central  power  is 
able  to  control  not  only  the  importations  from  that  country,  but  the  market 
of  our  own  staples.  This  was  directly  exhibited  in  the  great  experiment 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  for  monopolizing  the  cotton  crop  of 
1837.  In  the  existing  state  of  indebtedness,  established  by  so  many  yeara^ 
practical  direction  of  the  currency,  the  commerce,  and  the  public  Trcas- 
ury  of  the  Union — an  independent  course  of  action  oh  the  part  of  any  par- 
ticular section  of  the  country  seems  to  be  impossible,  except  by  the 
restoration  of  legal  currency  as  the  measure  of  value.  So  long  as  an 
artificial  currency  shall  be  tolerated  as  the  gaieral  medium  of  inter- 
change, the  credit  of  which  ultimately  depends  upon  the  managemei^  Af 
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Philadelphia  Banking,  it  will  always  be  in  its  power  to  control  the  trana- 
acti<nifi  of  every  section  of  the  Union,  and  make  them  all  tributary  to  its 
profit  Take  this  District  for  example — this  ten  miles  square — selected 
by  Washington,  for  the  seat  of  the  National  Government  It  should,  by 
its  natural  and  political  advantages,  be  as  little  depetident  in  its  business  as 
any  portion  of  U&e  whole  United  Statea  Its  Legislature  is  Congress  itself, 
who  has  always  acted  towards  its  interests  with  the  greatest  liberality. 
The  aggregate  expenditure  of  money  raised  upon  the  people  of  the  rest 
of  the  Union  for  the  establishments  here,  including  the  public  buildings, 
publUc  work^  the  legislative,  executive,  snd  judicial  expenses  which  con- 
centrate at  this  point,  have  not,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  &llen  short  of 
fifty  Bullions  of  dollars,  among  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  including 
slaves.  Has  the  District  of  Columbia  been  enriched  by  this  vast  expen- 
diture? At  this  hour  there  is  &r  less  commerce,  and  probably  much 
less  individual  wealth  here  than  previous  to  1818.  We  hope  no  section 
of  the  country  of  similar  extent  and  popuktioo  has  been  so  severely 
scourged  by  '^  the  Credk  System"  in  all  its  phases.  Since  that  period 
the  direct  loss  incurred  by  the  fidlure  of  banks  in  Alexandria,  G^rge- 
town,  and  Washington,  cannot  be  fidrly  estimated  at  less  than  ^ve  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  This,  however,  is  a  small  iteim  compared  with  the 
incidental  losses  from  the  same  source.  By  the  expulsion  of  solid 
currency  firom  general  circulation,  our  banks,  our  dealers,  and  our  citi- 
zens, have  all  become  tributary  to  the  great  central  paper-money  power. 
The  profits  of  the  whole  business  and  employment  of  this  small  com- 
munity only  serve  to  increase  ita  ascendency.  Wherever  this  power  is 
aUe  to  exercise  a  monopoly  over  both  products  and  supplies,  this  tax 
must  fidl  even  more  Jieavily.  In  this  District  our  tastes  and  necessities 
are  supplied  as  may  best  promote  the  profit  of  the  paper-money  managers. 
In  other  regions  of  the  Union  the  same  pow^r  is  exercised,  and  in  addi- 
tion, their  absolute  control  of  the  artificial  medium  of  paym^t  enables 
them  to  command  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  the  agriculture  and  of  the 
industry  of  those  regions  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  derive  large  advantages 
from  each  side  of  all  transactions. 

Within  the  period  referred  to,  not  only  has  the  District  of  Columbia 
aflbrded  a  most  instructive  example  to  the  rest  of  the  Union  of  the  im- 
poverishing effects  produced  by  tibe  centralizing  power  of  paper  currency 
— ^but  striking  instances  of  the  injurious  influence  of  bolstering  banks  by 
the  use  of  the  public  money.  Among  the  most  serious  of  the  celebrated 
charges  against  Mr.  Crawford  in  1824,  for  ofikidl  misconduct  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  was  that  resulting  from  the  aid  he  had  afforded 
from  the  Public  Treasury  to  sustain  the  Mechanics'  Bank,  the  Union 
Bank,  and  the  Franklin  Bank  of  Alexandria— the  Bank  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Union  Bank  of  Georgetown — and  the  Patriotic  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, during  the  distressed  situation  into  which  they  had  been  plunged 
by  the  management  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been  the 
sulject  of  the  present  article.     No  one  who  has  examined  the  facts  can 
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hesitate  to  acquit  that  distinguished  individoal  of  any  unworthy  motive 
in  the  exercise  of  his  official  power  in  those  instances.  That  attack 
upon  Mr.  Crawford,  as  well  as  our  more  recent  experience,  cannot  fail  to 
carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  all,  that  no  integrity  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose can  afford  adequate  protection  to  the  characters  of  our  public  men 
so  long  as  they  shall  be  compelled  to  co-operate  widi  this  perfidious  sys- 
tem in  carrjring  on  the  public  service. 

The  system  of  Philadelphia  Banking  has  undoubtedly  realized,  in 
the  fullest  extent,  the  original  design  of  those  who  contrived  to  &sten  it 
upon  the  country.  It  has  concentrated  the  control  over  the  most 
absorbing  and  important  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
into  a  few  privileged  and  irre^nsible  hands.  By  commanding  the 
circulation  they  are  able  to  excite  the  community  with  prosperity,  or 
depress  it  with  adversity,  at  their  pleasure.  Its  power  has  becpmo  more 
absolute  and  extensive  than  could  have  been  anticipated  by  Morris  and 
Hamilton,  with  all  their  anxiety  to  erect  a  government  wholly  independ- 
ent of  the  people.  It  has,  in  short,  nearly  realized  the  wish  of  the  Roman 
tyrant,  that  the  people  had  but  one  neck.  It  enables  the  life  blood  of  traffic 
throughout  the  Union  to  be  stopped  at  a  single  stroke,  which  may  be 
inflicted  either  by  foreigners  or  among  ourselves,  in  defiance  of  any  pre- 
caution tmder  existing  laws  which  can  be  adopted  either  by  the  Qeneral 
or  State  Executive  Qovemments. 

In  Niies^  Weekly  Register  of  the  ninth  September,  1818,  may  be  found 
the  following  statement  in  connection  with  the  transition  of  pecuniary 
aflairs  which  was  then  just  beginning  to  operate  upon  the  country. 

"  One  of  the  Directors,  and  a  principal  stockholder  of  the  dank,  remarked  that  he 
trembled  fbr  the  standing  of  the  Govemment,  and  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  if 
this  great.engine  ever  passed  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies." 

We  shall  endeavor,  in  another  article  devoted  to  an  explanation  erf*  the 
political  management  of  Philadelphia  Banking,  to  enable  our  readers 
to  judge  whether  this  was  a  just  appreciation  of  its  power. 


SONNETS. 

BT   PARK   BENJAMIN. 

I  read  the  praises  of  past  years,  and  lose 

My  mind  among  the  temples  and  the  shrines 

Eternal,  in  the  sweet,  recording  lines 
Of  bards  majestic,  who  invoked  die  muse. 
I  taste  ambrosia,  sip  nectorean  dews. 

And  at  the  suppers  of  the  gods  sit  down — 

Whose  radiant  seats  Olympus*  summit  crown, 
And  all  around  a  glorious  light  difiuse.  ^         j 
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Tet  soon  the  pageant  fSidea,  and  real  &me 
Alone  the  deathless  amaranth  can  clakn : 
For  unto  me  the  i^lendor  and  the  pride 

Of  old  m3rthQlogy  are  misty  dream»<— 

A  gorgeous  spectacle  that  only  seems — 
And  none  are  gods  save  heroes  deified ! 


II. 

Time!  thou  destroy^st  the  relics  of  the  P&st, 
And  hidest  all  the  footprints  of  thy  march 
On  shattered  column  and  on  crumbled  arch, 

By  moss  and  iVy  growing  green  and  &st. 

Hurled  into  fragments  by  the  tempest-blast, 
The  Rhodian  monster  lies — the  obelisk, 
That  with  aharp  line  divided  the  broad  disc 

Of  Egypt^s  sun,  down  to  the  sands  was  cast: — 

And  where  these  stood,  no  remnant-trophy  stands, 
And  even  the  art  is  lost  by  which  they  rose : 

Thus  with  the  monuments  of  other  lands — 

The  place  that  knew  them  now  no  longer  knows. 

Yet  triumph  not,  oh  Time ;  strong  towers  decay. 

But  a  great  name  shall  never  pass  away  I 


AMERICAN   WOMEN. • 


^  Mbaitb  and  Ends,"  is  the  appropriate  title  of  a  very  valuable 
though  unpretending  little  work,  which  is  the  latest  contribution  to  our 
American  Literature  of  the  sound  practical  b^evolence,  the  acute  and 
healthy  good-sense,  an|l  the  polished  and  graceful  taste,  of  the  author  of 
^  Hope  Leslie."  The  '^  End  "  proposed  is  the  formation  of  the  character 
a{^ropriate  to  the  social  and  domestic  relations  of  the  American  Woman ; 
and  the  suitable  ^  Meims"  of  attaining  this  end  constitute  the  subject  to 
the  illustration  of  which  Miss  Sedgwick  has  devoted  about  three  hundred 
pleaMntly  and  iamiliarly  written  duodecimo  pages.  ^Self-Training,"  as 
indicatfid  on  the  title-page,  being  after  aU  the  only  true  mode  in  which  all 

the  educaticRial  precepts  that  may  be  preached  by  the  wisdom  of  expe- 

^-  .       '  -^  — ■ 

*  Metuis  and  Ends,  or  Self-Truning.  By  the  Author  of  «  Redwood,"  «  Hope 
Ledle/'  "  Home,"  *<  The  Poor  Rich  BCan  and  the  Rich  Poor  Man,"  &c.  kc.  <'  J$ 
ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  rmspV  Boston :  Marih,  Capen,  Lyon,  and  Webb,  109,  Washing- 
ton straet,  ldi9.    12BI0.    pp.  278.  ^  . 
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rience  can  be  made  practically  available  for  the  formation  of  the  character 
of  the  young,  the  work  is  addressed,  and  in  form  adapted,  to  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  specially  designed — ^namely,  to  *'  girls  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  sixteen  years.'*  To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  it  wears  the 
form  and  style,  rather  of  a  book  adapted  for  the  shelf  of  a  juvenile  library, 
with  the  "  Own  Books,"  &c.  of  which  the  press  has  been  within  the  last 
few  years  so  prolific,  than  of  a  work  of  sufficient  importance  and  preten- 
sion to  claim  the  special  attention  of  a  Review  article,  or  entitled  to  the 
designation  we  have  given  to  it^  as  a  contribution  to  *'  American  LUerC' 
ture"  It  will  be  found,  however,  to  possess — as  even  the  simplest  trifle 
from  the  same  graceful  pen — a  pleasing  interest  for  all  ages  and  classes 
of  readers ;  and  in  particular,  no  parent  into  whose  hands  it  may  &11  will 
iail,  while  commanding  it  to  the  earnest  perussj  of  those  whose  happiness 
must  be  the  dearest  object  of  his  solicitude,  to  send  after  the  amiable 
author — now  separated  by  the  broad  Atlantic  from  her  native  country — 
a  warm  tribute  of  gratitude,  for  a  parting  gift  calculated  to  prove -as  valu- 
able in  its  fruits  as  it  is  benevolent  in  spirit,  and  simple  and  modest  in 
form.  We  shall  be  well  pleased  if  this  mention  of  it  shall  have  the  effect 
of  introducing  it  within  any  fomily  circle  into  which  it  might  otherwise, 
possibly,  not  have  found  its  way.  ' 

We  do  not  know  but  this  little  volume,  unpretending  as  it  is,  pleases 
us  best  of  all  of  Miss  Sedgwick's  writings.  Though  all  are  alike  per- 
vaded by  a  beautiful  tone  of  just  thought  and  right  and  kindly  feeling, 
that  sinks  insensibly,  without  the  aid  of  formal  moral  apophthegms,  with 
a  pleasant  and  healthful  influence  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  reader ; 
yet  the  present  one  is  designed,  and  so  admirably  adapted,  in  an  unaffected 
and  quiet  way,  to  work  so  much  and  valuable  good — a  good  calculated 
perpetually  to  expand  and  multiply  itself—- that  if  a  general  destruction 
( which  Heaven  forefend  1 )  awaited  the  writings  of  this  gifted  and  popu- 
lar author,  the  privilege  being  permitted  of  rescuing  but  one  for  preser- 
vation, this  little  duodecimo  would  be,  we  think,  the  one  we  should  select 
for  that  purpose;  though  in  this  judgment  it  is  very  likely  we  may  be 
deemed  singular,  especially  by  those  who  do  not  look  upon  it  in  the  same 
light  in  which  we  take  most  pleasure  in  regarding  it,  of  its  thoroughly 
American  and  Democratic-^woidB  that  we  regard  as  altogether  synony- 
mous—character. 

An  enlightened  attention  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  directed  to  the 
proper  principles  on  which  the  education  of  American  women  should  be 
conducted,  with  reference  to  the  great  principles  of  public  policy  on 
which  our  whole  system  of  institutions  is  founded,  and  to  the  entirely 
peculiar  state  of  society  naturally  growing  out  of  them.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  of  the  importance  of  female  education,  in  a  general  sense ;  but 
we  very  rarrfy  hear  just  views  expressed — and  still  more  rarely  witness 
their  practical  application—of  the  bearing  which  the  democratic  freedom 
of  out  institutions  ought  to  have  upon  the  proper  training  of  the  American 
wife  and  mother,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  females  of  the  foreign 
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arutoc|«cie8,by  the  prevalent  tone  and  practice  of  which  we  are  too  much 
accustomed  to  model  our  own  habits  of  thinking  and  acting.  It  is  from 
the  totally  difierent  state  of  society  of  England,  undeniably,  that  we  derive, 
as  a  genetal  rule,  all  our  notions  of  elegance  and  "  gentility."  The 
literature  of  England  is  ours,  a  literature  essentially  and  thoroughly 
imbued  with  a  vicious  tone  of  aristocracy,  the  influence  of  which  upon 
American  society  has  heea  as  lamenti^le  as  it  has  been  ridicubus.  Rich^ 
in  &ct,  and  glorious  as  have  be^i  the  accumulated  treasures  of  that 
literature— and  numerous  as  are  the  exceptions  we  might  cite  to  our 
remark,  in  scnne  of  its  greatest  works — ^yet  still,  so  heavy  has  been  this 
clog  upcm  the  development  of  the  d^ooocratic  principle  which  is  the 
animating  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  from  which  we  anticipate  such 
incalculable  blessings  in  the  general  elevation  and  amelioration  of  human 
society,  that  we  have  sbmetimes  been  almost  tempted  to  wish  that  our 
young  America  had  heea  as  widely  separated  from  her  mother  country 
in  intellectual  and  moral  relationship,  by  a  difference  of  language,  as  she 
is  phjTsically  by  the  three  thousand  miles  of  viraves  that  roll  between  their 
shores.  It  is  very  certain — ond  it  is  one  of  the  first  observations  of  every 
fi)rdgner — that  there  is  no  country  in  which  an  aristocratic  habit  of  s^- 
timent  more  widely  pervades  what  are  conventionally  styled  the  better 
classes  of  society,  than  amongst  ourselves.  It  is  true,  that  it  can  never 
reach  that  profound  intensity  of  pride^  founded  upon  immemorially  recog* 
nized  eminence  of  birth,  cherished  by  education  from  the  cradle,  and 
supported  by  the  magnificent  luxury  of  boundless  wealth,  such  as  cha- 
racterizes  an  old  and  palmy  aristocracy  like  that  of  the  English  model 
which  we  delight  to  follow  at  our  humble  distance;  but  American  aris- 
tocracy makes  up  in  extent  of  diffusion,  and  superficial  glitter  of  its  tinsel 
show,  for  its  want  of  substantial  depth  and  solidity*  In  our  cities,  in 
particular,  where  alone  the  foreigner  has  the  opportunity  ofobserving  it, 
it  exhibits  itself  in  an  aspect  that  would  be  offensive,  were  it  not  too  ridi* 
culous,  to  the  eye  of  the  sensible  observer.  Exclusiveness,  in  the  English 
sense  of  the  term,  can  scarcely  indeed  be  said  to  exist;  the  shades  by 
which  we  gradually  descend  from  the  bright  lights  of  "  the  first  circ  W 
to  the  obscure  profound  of  '*  the  comment  people,"  blending  so  insensiUy 
into  each  other, — and  the  whole  society  being  constantly  in  such  a  state 
of  perpetual  motion,  upwards  or  downwards,  by  the  accumulation  and' 
dispersion  of  wealth  in  families,  and  by  the  social  separation  of  different 
branches,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  differences  of  circumstance  and 
position.  Yet,  though  the  persons  that  compose  them  are  constantly 
changing,  and  passing  flrom  one  to  another,  the  classes  on  the  whole  still 
retain  their  distinct  ranks ;  while  the  "fashionable  circles"  of  the  day, 
emerging  like  the  butterfly  from  the  grub  of  yesterday,  do  their  best  to 
blind  the  world  to  the  obscurity  of  the  patenud  tailor  or  the  ancestral 
butcher,  by  their  present  glitter  of  ostentation,  and  supercilious  hauteur  of 
ton.  And  next  to  these  follow  different  successive  sets,  or  ranks  of 
"  gentility,"  all  perpetually  aspiring  to  fashion—all  restless  and  unsatis- 
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fied — ^ridiculously  extravagant  in  dress — ^following  as  fiuthfully  as  their 
distance  will  permit  those  models  of  better  style  which  are  themselves 
commonly  but  poor  copies  of  the  transatlantic  original — and  cherishing  a 
paltry  affectation  of  an  aristocratic  superiority  to  their  supposed  inferiors. 
This  general  tendency  to  a  pseudo-aristocratic  habit  of  sentiment  and 
action  in  the  "better  classes"  of  our  cities — true  as  a  general  rule,  not- 
withstanding the  multitudes  of  exceptions  that  may  exist — finds  a  constant 
stimulus  in  the  operation  of  our  "  Credit  System,"  with  its  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  imaginary  fortunes— its  deceptive  appearances — its  luxurious 
habits — ^its  distaste  and  contempt  for  the  dull  pkxldings  of  sober  industry — 
and  the  lax  tone  of  morality  which  is  its  unavoidable  and  worst  firuit 
And  it  is  amongst  these  classes  that  the  pernicious  trash  of  the  "  fiaishion- 
able  novels,"  professing  to  exhibit  a  glimpse  of  that  foreign  ton  of  which 
it  is  their  highest  ambition  to  present  a  feeble  reflection,  finds  that  rapid 
and  wide  circulation  that  keeps  in  motion  the  unresting  steam  presses  of 
our  principal  publishers. 

Now,  amongst  these,  composing  the  great  bulk  of  our  better  educated 
classes,  especially  in  the  cities,  the  true  principles  that  should  direct  the 
education  of  American  women  are  very  little  understood,  and  still  less 
practised.  The  daughters  are  for  the  most  part  brought  up  in  absurd 
imitation  of  those  classes  in  other  countries  which  are  bom  to  certain 
wealth  and  luxury — in  ignorance  and  repugnance  to  most  of  those  skilful 
ministrations  of  the  tender  female  hand,  in  the  daily  details  of  household 
concerns,  so  indispensable  to  the  happine^  of  every  home— in  aspirations 
for  "  fashion,"  and  habits  of  extravagance  and  display-^and  in  a  silly 
notion  of  "  gentility,"  consisting  in  a  few  pretty  accomplishments,  in  the 
circulating  library,  in  exemption  from  personal  exertion  or  care,  and  in  a 
conceited  contempt  for  those  whose  social  rtok,  according  to  their  imagi- 
nary classification,  is  placed,  by  accident,  straitened  circumstances,  or 
perhaps  the  mechanical  occupation  of  a  fother,  a  little  lower  than  their 
own.  It  iff  a  lamentable  fact,  that  with  the  other  numerous  and  formida- 
ble obstacles  with  which  the  cause  of  democracy  has  to  struggle  amongst 
us,  is  to  be  reckoned  the  anti-democratic  spirit  that  pervades  the  great 
majority  €if  that  sex  which  exerts  the  powerful  influence  over  the 
opinions  and  character  of  men,  involved  in  the  rebtions  of  mother,  wife, 
and  sister. 

Miss  Sedgwick  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  these  &lse  notions  and  habits, 
point  blank,  with  downright  simplicity  and  earnestness.  And  beginning 
at  the  bottom — after  several  chapters  of  excellent  precept,  pleasantly  illus- 
trated, in  relation  to  "school  Question,"  the  "talent"  of  health,  Ac, 
the  first  subject  to  which  she  directs  the  attention  of  her  young  country- 
women, to  whom  the  volume  is  inscribed,  is  the  "  science  of  domestic 
economy,  or  housewifery."  From  this  part  of  her  little  volume,  without 
going  into  any  of  the  details  of  household  administration,  we  are  tempted 
to  quote  a  part  of  the  introductory  remarks  vrith  which  she  commends 
this  indispensable  branch  of  "  self-education"  to  their  especial  attention : 
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"  I  trust,  roy  young  friends,  that  whether  poor  or  rich,  there  is  not  one  among  you 
who  will  not  class  a  practical  knowledge  of  domestic  economy  among  the  wiust 
haves  of  American  females. 

"  Nor,  whatever  your  station  is,  should  you  lament  this,  as  some  unwisely  do. 
The  necessity  that  drives  a  lady  occasionally  into  her  kitchen,  and  acquaints  her 
with  the  humble  offices  of  domestic  life,  has  a  wholesome  effect.  It  harmonizes  with 
the  general  tendencies  of  our  political  institutions.  It  helps  to  draw  closer  tlie  ties  of 
social  existence— to  bind  the  rich  and  the  poor  together. 

"  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  in  aristocratic  govemmenU  '  the  poor  is  not  the  fellow 
et  the  rich.'  They  live  in  different  spheres.  In  our  country,  the  lady  in  the  draw- 
ing-room must  know,  for  occasionaUy  she  must  partake,  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
suflferings  of  the  domestic  in  the  kitchen. 

"  And  the  self-respecting,  intdligent  American  domestic  knows,  there  are  exemp- 
tions and  advantages  in  her  condition  which  her  employer  has  not.  She  sees 
that  in  an  elevated  station  there  are  extended  responsibilities,  and  increased  liabili- 
ties to  suffering,  and  she  learns  to  be  content  in  her  cheerful,  though  narrow  sphere. 

"  The  changeableness  of  our  condition  is  another  reason,  and  one  usually  urged, 
lor  a  woman's  acquainting  herself  with  domestic  affairs.  But,  surely,  it  is  an 
offence  against  your  common  sense,  to  urge  upon  you  what  is  so  evidently  a  must 
have.  Women  in  the  highest  stations  are  made  unhappy  by  the  want  of  it.  They 
are  dependent  on  ill-trained  domestics,  their  houses  are  ill-kept,  their  husbands  are 
displeased,  and  their  children  uncomfortable,  and,  too  late,  they  learn  that  the  know- 
ledge of  domestic  affairs,  which  a  liule j^irl  insensibly  acquires  in  her  humble  home, 
n  worth  all  the  accomplishments  they  half  acquired  at  boarding  scLool. 

'*  And  if  this  knowledge  is  indispensable  to  the  woman  of  fortune,  who  can  pur- 
chase aid  on  the  right  and  the  left,  what  must  it  be  to  the  woman  who  must  herself 
make  up  the  whole  sum  of  the  domestic  prosperity  and  comfort  of  her  household  1 

'*  As  housewifery  is,  then,  your  vocation,  my  ymxng  friends,  I  should  be  glad  if  I 
eoold  place  it  in  a  light  that  wookl  increase  your  respea  for  it  Consider,  then,  how 
many  faculties  and  qualities  it  brings  into  play— how  it  may  employ  your  minds, 
and  improve  your  hearts. 

"  The  science  of  domestic  economy  or  housewifery  requires  intelligence,  judg* 
ment,  firmness,  and  order.  It  demands  energy,  diligence,  neatness,  and  frugality. 
It  is  graced  by  generosity,  disinterestedness,  and  cheerfuUiess. 

"  It  has  been  truly  said,  '  that  in  a  thoroughly  enlightened  oommtinity,  no  useful 
office  will  be  considered  degrading,  nor  will  any  be  considered  incompatible  with 
the  exercise  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind.' 

"  The  philanthropic  rule  for  governments  and  large  societies,  is,  to  '  produce  the 
greatest  happiness  io  the  greatest  number.'  A  woman,  in  her  little  realm,  makes 
all  happy,  from  her  husband  down  to  the  stranger  within  her  gates— and  oven  fur- 
ther, down  to  the  faithful  dog  and  useful  cat,  who,  in  due  time,  receive  their  portion 
from  her  provident  kindness. 

"  Examples  are  better  than  precepts.  I  know  a  woman,  who,  if  it  were  fitting  an 
American,  (  which  I  think  it  is  not, )  might  boast  of  high  birth,  whose  refined  man- 
ners fit  her  for  intercourse  with  the  best  of  any  land,  who  is  giflcd  and  cultivated, 
and  has  the  resources  of  an  easy  fortune.  But  these  will  not  always  avail  her. 
She  lives  in  the  country.  Her  year's  supply  of  poik  would  be  mangled  by  a  half- 
bred  butcher,  did  she  not  (  as  she  does  )  stand  by  him  and  direct  him  how  to  cut  it 
up,  what  bits  to  lay  aside  for  sausages,  what  for  smoking,  what  to  pack  down,  8ic^ 
^Ec  If  she  chance  to  have  incompetent  domestics,  she,  herself,  prepares  the  pickle 
for  the  hams,  the  staple  of  a  country  summer-table.  If  one  of  her  women  is  ill,  and 
she  cannot  obtain  a  substitute,  she  does  not  overburden  the  other  with  the  work  of 
the  disqualified  one,  but  herself  kneads  the  bread,  sweeps,  and  irons.  No  office 
essential  to  the  comfort  of  her  family  is  omitted,  because  she  does  not  know  how  to 
do  it,  or  thinks  it,  (  as  we  have  heard  some  of  our  own  domestics  say,  in  their 
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own  caaes,)  'degrading'  to  do  it  No  useful  office,  my  young  friendi,  can  be 
degrading. 

"  Do  not  imagine  this  lady  is  a  mere  housewife.  You  might  see  her  fifty  times, 
without  eyer  hearing  her  alhide  to  her  household  afSsurs.  If  you  were  to  visit  her, 
you  might  find  her  entertaining,  with  graceful  hospitality,  the  best  society  in  (he 
country,  and  if  you  listened  to  her  oouTersatiOn,  you  would  hardly  belieye  she  found 
time  for  any  thing  but  the  reading  that  enriched  it.  And  yet  the  most  intimate 
associates  of  this,  your  countr]rwoman,  would  find  it  di^ult  to  name  a  duty  she 
omits. 

"  I  could  point  you  to  another  woman,  one  of  the  most  intellectual  in  our  country, 
and  one  of  its  distinguiahed  writers,  who,  when  her  husband  builds  him  a  house, 
superintends  the  joiners  and  carpenters,  and,  from  a  certain  amount  of  money,  gets 
the  greatest  possible  product  of  elegance  and  convenienoe  of  eyery  sort ;  who  is  at 
the  head  of  seyeral  ably  conducted  beneyolent  societies,  and  who  understands  the 
details  of  housewifery  thoroughly,  so  that  her  home  is  truly  the  abode  of  comfort, 
and  the  fountain  of  an  ever-flowing  hospitality.  With  such  women  for  our  boast, 
my  dear  girls,  we  will  not  envy  the  fine  ladies,  and  fmmes  liUeraires,  {merelf 
literary  women, )  of  other  countries. 

"  I  know  young  women,  too,  who  are  the  omamen^  of  our  drawing-rooms,  who 
are  good  musicians,  who  read  German,  Italian,  and  French ;  and,  what  is  better  and 
rarer,  are  well  versed  in  the  literature  of  their  own  language,  who  can,  and  do,  if 
need  be,  perform  well  all  the  domestic  services  of  a  househ(^d. 

**  Such  young  girls  are,  we  confess,  rare  birds.  They  are  the  daughters  of  women 
who  understand  their  duties  as  American  mothers.  These  are  facts,  not  fancies. 
We  could  multiply  them  on  the  right  and  the  left,  but  we  have  adduced  enough  to 
prove  to  you  that  there  is  no  incompatibility  between  the  practice  of  domestic 
economy  and  higher  pursuits." 

An  amusing  illustration  b  given  in  a  letter  from  an  accomplished 
friend  of  the  author,  who,  after  presiding  over  a  wealthy  and  elegant 
establishment  for  twelve  years  in  New  York,  was  compelled,  by  the 
pecuniary  reverses  of  her  husband,  to  remove,  accompia:ued  by  two  ser- 
vants, to  one  of  the  Western  States.  The  constant  mortification  and  suf- 
fering to  whicl^  she  found  herself  exposed  during  the  apprenticeship  she 
was  then  forced  for  the  first  time  to  serve  to  this  all-important  ^  science," 
wrung  from  her  the  confession,  that  she  would  give  all  her  accomplish- 
ments, music,  languages,  and  elegant  literature,  for  that  knowledge  of 
"  household  matters,"  without  which,  to  a  woman  thus  situatet),  the 
former  seemed  "  a  mockery,  somewhat  like  an  imperial  robe  to  a  wretch 
starving  for  bread." 

We  would  gladly,  did  our  limits  permit,  transcribe  the  whole  chapter 
on  "  Manners."  Miss  Sedgwick  thus  summarily  despatches  the  foolish 
volumes  which  have  been  published  oa  the  details  of  this  impoitant  art 
of  good  manners : 

"Even  our  own  country  has  produced,  as  well  as  republished,  books  containing 
codes  of  manners.  These  proceed  from  modem  antiques,  who,  unconscious  of  the 
state  of  society  in  which  they  live,  would  mark  it  off  into  classes,  after  the  foshion 
of  the  Old  World,  and  give  to  them  distinguishing  badges  by  introducing  European 
etiquette ;  that  is,  certain  ceremonial  observances  and  forms  of  politeness,  agreed  o|i 
by  that  class  of  people  designated  as  *the  Polite  World,'  'the  Upper  Classes,' 
*  Fashionable  People,'  and  •  Good  Society.?  The  rules  they  give  are  merely  conven« 
tional,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  essence  of  good  manners. 
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'*  These  books  are  written  exeItisiYel7  for  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Now,  as  you 
know,  my  young  friends,  genUeman  and  Utdy^  in  our  country,  are  rather  indefinite 
terms.   If  you  ask  what  Mr.  So  and  So's  profession  or  business  is,  you  may  be  told 

*  he  has  not  any— he  is  a  gentlemanl '  Others  limit  the  term  to  those  who  belong  to 
the  professional  and  mercantile  walks.  They  will  tell  you,  in  speaking  of  an 
assembly,  '  there  were  no  gentlemen  there,  only  farmers,  mechanics,  and  so  on.*^ 
Others  more  ^nerous,  or  less  nice  in  their  application  of  the  term,  will  talk  of 

*  colored  geniUmen  and  ladiei*  or  designate  a  beggar  at  the  door  as  that  <  old  lady^* 
or  '  old  genileman,^  It,  then,  these  terms  are  so  uncertain  in  their  application  as  to 
be  quite  indefinite,  had  we  not  best  reject  them  altogether,  and  speak  of  what  we  aU 
VDderstand,  and  all  respect,  wdl-bred  menwad  vMitfii  7" 

She  considers  the  circumstances  of  this  country  as  peculiarly  fevorable 
to  the  general  difihsion  of  good  manners,  quoting  Miss  Martineau's  tes- 
timony, that  ^'  the  manners  of  the  Americans  are  the  best  Ae  ever  saw." 

"  There  is  no  country  where  such  an  equality  of  rights  and  condition  exists,  as  in 
our  Northern  States.  There  is  no  other  where  the  rewards  of  fortune  are  so  ceitain 
to  the  industrious  and  ingenius,  nor  where  the  just  poverty  that  follows  idleness  and 
imbeciHty  is  so  sure.  Of  course,  we  hsTc  no  barriers  that  are  either  impassable,  or 
diflieuk  to  be  passed,  ftom  one  condition  to  another. 

'^  The  English  are  of  the  same  race  (the  Saxon)  as  ourselTes.  They  too,  are  a 
firee  pwp\e*  Most  of  the  insolence  that  disgraces  the  upper  classes  in  Bngland,  and 
the  serrility  that  degrades  the  inferior  ones,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fixedness  of  the 
barriers  that  separate  them. 

"Whence,  thiiA  you,  come  the  manliness,  firankness,  indq^ndence,  and  self* 
Te^)eGt,  ofthe  manners  ofthe  mechanic  and  common  former  1  They  are  intdligenC 
men,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  educated.  They  feel  that  they  stand  on  even  ground 
with  the  professional  man,  and  a  little  above  the  rich  idie  gentleman.  They  know 
chat  thnr  sons  hare  an  equal  chance  for  the  first  stations  in  the  land.  They  foA  no 
proTocAtion  to  rudeness,  and  no  motive  for  servHity. 

"Equality  of  rights  and  fluctuation  of  conditions  restrain  the  temper,  and  inspire 
mutual  kindness  and  forbearance,  fpr  there  axe  none  above  the  manifestation  of  our 
good  di^xMitions,  and  none  below  it. 

**  The  mingling  of  all  classes  is  fevorable  to  good  manners.  We  know  it  is  not 
deemed  so  by  those  who  still  cUng  to  the  aristocracy  of  our  fethers'  days,  and  who 
would  have  one  dass  polished,  while  the  other  rusts— one  class  marked  by  prescribed 
observations,  of  which  their  inferiors  in  condition  fire  quite  ignorant;  but  surely, 
good  manners  to  the  greatest  number  is  preferable  to  a  high-bred  manner  to  the 
few. 

"  The  mingling  of  all  conditions  gives,  to  those  who  are  least  educated,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  associating  with  those  whose  refinement  and  delicacy  of  manner  is  die 
sign  of  the  high  cultivation  and  refinement  of  their  minds. 

"  The  habit  of  travelling  that  prevails,  and  is  increasing  among  our  people,  is 
favorable  to  good  manners.  In  our  steamboatsmnd  railroad  cars,  the  humblest,  and 
hitherto  most  sequestered  individual,  sits  side  by  side,  eats  at  the  same  Uble,  and 
sleeps  in  the  same  apartment,  with  the  most  hi^y  educated  and  polished.  Very 
dull  must  those  be  who  cannot,  if  they  will,  profit  by  a  good  model. 

"  But  the  circumstance  above  all  others  favorable  to  our  national  manners,  is  the 
general  exercise  of  mind  among  us.  In  Prussia,  where  the  government  is  despotic, 
the  conmion  schools  are  said  to  be  better  than  ours,  but  the  mind  of  the  people  is 
not  called  fi>rth.  It  is  the  awakened,  active  mind,  that  gives  form  and  expression 
to  the  manners. 

"  Manners,  like  every  thing  else  in  our  character  and  conduct,  should  be  based  on 
religion.  '  Honor  aU  men,'  sa3rs  the  Apostle.  This  is  the  spring  of  good  manners. 
It  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  selfishness.  It  is  the  prineip^^l^  i^l^llX$^?P^^  ^ 
all  ranks  and  ages  their  due. 
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*'  A  respect  for  your  fellow-beings,  a  reverence  for  them  as  Ged*s  creatures  and 
your  brethren,  will  inspire  that  delicate  regard  to  their  rights  and  findings,  of  whicb 
good  manners  is  the  sign. 

'*  If  you  have  truth,  not  the  truth  of  policy,  but  religious  truth,  your  manners  will 
be  sincere.  They  wiU  hfye  earnestness,  siinpUoity,  and  frankness^-the  best  quali- 
ties of  manners.  Th^  %^ill  be  free  from  assumption,  pretence,  affectation,  flattery, 
and  obsequiousness,  which  are  all  incompatible  with  sincerity.  If  you  have  a 
goodly  sincerity,  you  will  choose  to  appear  nO  other,  no  better  than  you  are-rto 
dweU  in  a  true  light. 

"  If,  my  young  frieods,  you  are  benevolent,  your  manners  will  be  attentive  and 
kind.  If  you  are  disinterested,  you  wiU  prefer  the  accommodation  and  coavenienea 
of  others,  in  small,  every  day  and  every  hour  matters,  to  your  own.  This  is  what 
the  world  calls  poUtenesSj  and  what  politeness  only  imitates. 

"  Mr.  Hallam,  in  defining  courtesy,  as  understood  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  says, 
'  this  word  expressed  the  most  |iighly  refined  good  breeding,  founded  less  upon  a 
knowledge  of  ceremonious  politeness— though  this  was  not  to  be  omitted — than  on 
the  spontaneous  modesty,  self-denial,  and  reiqf>ect  for  others,  which  ought  to  spring 
from  the  heart.' 

"  There  can  be  no  better  definition  of  good  manners  than  this;  and  if  you  strike 
out  of  it  the  '  ceremonious  politeness,*  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
live  in  the  polite  world  \x>  learn  good  manners;  and  that  as  essentially  good  man- 
ners may  be  found  in  tlie  country  farm-house,  as  in  the  city  drawing-room. 

*^  And  so  is  the  fact  I  have  never  seen  better  models  of  manners,  ( the  esaentiids 
of  manners,  '  spontaneous  modesty,  self-denial,  and  respect  for  others,')r  than  in 
the  home  of  a  New  England  farmer,  where  the  parents,  respected  and  self-respecting, 
were  fountains  of  kindness  to  their  household ;:  where  the  children  blended  in  their 
manners  to  their  parents  iiial  reverence  with  social  equality  \  where  the  strong  bond 
of  love  between  brothers  and  sisters  was  manifest  in  reciprocal  devotion  graced 
with  courtesy,  and  where  the  guest  was  received  with  a  manner  that  no  code  nor 
instructor  could  have  produced,  because  it  expressed  conscious  dignity,  independence, 
and  a  pains-taking  benevolence.'* 

The  following  pertinent  anecdote  is  related  in  a  note: 
"  A  young  English  woman,  who  has  been  for  many  years  a  resident  in  America, 
went  last  year  to  England.  A  friend  at  Liverpool,  who  pm  her  into  the  rail-caf 
there  for  Birmingham,  told  her,  on  her  arrival  at  the  inn  in  that  city,  to  sem  Boots 
(  a  servant )  to  the  mail-coach  office,  to  take  her  passage  for  London,  to  pay  for  it, 
and  have  her  name  booked,  which  would  secure  it  to  her.  She  complied  exactly 
with  his  directions.  At  the  hour  of  departure,  she  was  at  the  inn  from  which  the 
eoach  started ;  and,  on  being  notified  by  the  coachman  that  all  was  ready,  she  took 
her  place.  The  coach  carries  four  inside  passengers.  The  number  was  completed 
by  three  gentlemen  taking  then  seats  with  her.  The  coach  drove  for  ten  minutes 
about  Birmingham,  and  then  stopped,  when  a  gentleman  iqipeared  at  the  coach- 
door,  and  said  he  was  entitled  to  a  place.    'Yes,*  said  a  stander-by,  *  Lord ^*s 

place  has  been  booked  for  a  month.*  A  person  came  forward  with  a  way-bill,  and 
asked  the  gentlemen's  names.  They  were  given,  and  were  all  down.  '  And 
yours,  ma*am,*  he  asked,  appealing  to  the  lady.  She  told  him.  He  said  it  was  not 
down.  H^  name  was  rather  a  long  and  unusual  one,  and  probably  waanot  writ- 
ten correctly ',  but,  as  d^re  was  but  one  woman,  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  her 
right.  Feeling  herself  a  stranger  in  the  country,  and  alone,  and  having  driven  far 
from  the  inn  from  whioh  she  started,  and  lost  sight  of  the  servam  who  had  been  her 
agent,  she  had  no  one  to  verify  her  claim,  and  naturally  confused  and  alarmed,  she 
turned  to  the  gentlemen,  and  said,  *  ¥nuU  am  I  to  do  1  *  Two  were  silent,  and  one 
replied,  '  Gkt  out  as  fost  as  you  can,  ma*am,  and  take  off  your  luggage.'  She  did 
get  out,  and  Lord  C         .  ■»  without  one  word  of  counsel,  apology,  or  regret,  got  in, 

uiyiiizeu  uy  -v^j  v^  v^pt  l\^ 
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•nd  took  her  pUica»  She  hesitated  for  a  moment— her  bag^gage  was  on  the  coach, 
and  her  friends  in  London  were  anxiously  expecting  her,  but  the  day  was  on?  of  the 
coldest  of  an  English  winter,  the  mercury  not  being  more  than  seven  or  eight  degrees 
abOTe  zero;  and  she,  clad  for  a  close  English  mail  coach,  was  ill  fitted  to  encounter 
the  keen  blasts  on  the  outside.  The  image  of  a  dear  relative  awaiting  her,  to  meet 
whom  she  had  made  a  winter's  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  turned  the  scale,  and 
she  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  coach. 

"  There  were  two  ouUide  passengers,  probably  Jiot  lords,  and  possibly  not  high- 
bred gentlemen ;  but  they  appeared  struck  with  the  exposure  of  a  delicate  lady  to 
the  cold,  and  arranged  their  seats  so  as  to  protect  her  as  far  as  in  their  power.  Boon 
after,  the  coachman  handed  her  a  balance  due  to  her,  being  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  an  outside  and  inside  place.  When  within  fifty  miles  of  London,  tAiit 
became  so  ill  firom  exposure  that  she  left  the  mail,  and  hired  a  post-chaise.  These 
is  a  well  known  law  in  England,  where  the  laws  carefully  guard  the  righu  of  the 
upper  classes,  made  with  reference  to  such  cases  as  our  friend's.  If  more  than  the 
number  prescribed  for  a  mail-coach  is  booked,  the  passenger  unprovided  with  a  seat 
may  call  for  a  post-chaise,  and  the  proprietor  is  compelled  to  furnish  it  This  Lord 
C  — ^^  and  his  three  companions  must  have  known,  but  without  taking  the 
Cnmbla  to  suggest  the  remedy,  or  to  open  their  lips,  these  gentlemen,  lord  and  all, 
permitted  an  unprotected,  solitary  woman  to  get  out  of  the  coach  on  a  most  inele* 
ment  day,  and  shift  for  heneiL 

**  But  these  were  gentlemen,  trained  by  aristocratic  institutions ;  and  probably,  in 
a  London  drawing-room,  they  would  not  have  offended  against  one  of  the  conven* 
iional  laws  of  politeness. 

"When  the  lady  in  <^e8tion  left  her  own  home  in  the  interior  of  America  to 
embark  for  Europe,  she  travelled  for  some  distance  in  a  stage-ooach  without  a  pro* 
lector.  She  needed  none.  There  were  seven  or  eight  passengers,  strangers  to  her, 
men  of  perfecdy  unpolished  manners,  it  must  be  confessed,  who  secured  to  her  tht 
best  seat,  and  whatever  comfort  the  coach  admitted ;  who  assisted  her  whenever 
they  alighted ;  and,  when  they  returned  to  the  coach,  stood  aside  and  awaited  with 
all  deference  till  she  was  well  placed ;  and,  when  her  luggage  was  to  be  transferred 
to  the  steamer,  relieved  her  of  all  the  trouble  of  it 

"li;  as  Tooqueville  says,  'to  refine  the  habits,  and  embellish  the  manners,  do 
not  belong  to  a  democratic  government,'  let  us  be  careful  to  retain  the  humanities 
and  social  kindness  which  da  Better  the  unpolished  gold,  than  the  glittering  of 
^fidse  coin.'* 

We  are  again  tempted  to  make  another  short  quotation : 

*'  Courtesy,  I  repeat,  is  confined  to  no  age  or  condition.  A  very  helpless  party  of 
invalids  and  children  were  driving  out  of  New  YoHc.  An  alarming  accident  occur- 
red. The  carriage  was  badly  broacen.  A  man  came  forward,  and,  after  bestowing 
much  pains  and  thne,  vendersd  effective  aid.  » We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,' 
«aid  one  of  the  frightened  party  to  this  Samaritan.  *  You  are  as  welcome  as  you 
are  obliged,'  he  rq>lied.  He  was  a  blacksmith,  one  of  that  class  designated  by  the 
ultra  aristocraU  of  the  Old  World  as  '  the  swinish  multitude.' 

"  I  said  courtesy  was  confined  to  no  age.  A  very  graceftil  courtesy  was  ren- 
dered to  Washington  by  a  little  girl  He  was  paying  a  visit  at  her  mother's  bouse. 
When  he  went  away,  she  opened  the  door  to  let  him  out  *  I  wish  you  a  better 
<iffice,  my  dear,'  he  said.    *  Yes,  sir— to  let  you  in.' 

"  Discourtesy  is  not  limited  to  country  bred,  or  uneducated  persons.  We  have 
seen  a  plain,  respectable  man,  on  the  deck  of  a  crowded  steamboat,  rise  and  give  his 
chair  <  when  chairs  were  in  alarming  disproportion  to  sitters )  to  a  fashionable 
woman,  and  she  take  it  without  the  slightest  acknowledgment,  when,  if  the  person 
doing  her  the  ftivor  had  been  what  she  called  a  gentleman,  she  would  have  said, 
-you  ace  wy  kind,  sir  J'  er,  •pray,sir,donol  letmedeprfye^yw^fjou^ic^ 
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Surely,  the  moot  exact  etiquette  would  be  no  oompemAtion  ibr  Buch  superctlkme- 
nese." 

And  she  thus  concludes  this  capital  chapter,  which  contains  some  stric- 
tures upon  some  of  the  most  common  practices  of  ill-rbreeding  amongst 
Americans,  well  worthy  of  the  lUtention  of  vast  numbers  of  all  classes: 

"  We  return  to  the  elements  of  good  manners,  and  repeat  again  *nb\  elegance 
of  demeanor  springs  firom  the  mind.'  '  Keep  your  heart  with  all  diligence/  and  iu 
good  feelings  and  emotionS|  if  naturally  expressed,  will  have  the  most  attractive  grace. 

"  As  general  rules,  I  would  say  to  you,  cultivate  self-possession.  Avoid  imiu- 
tion— and  avoid  equally  shyness  and  forwardness.  Modesty  of  manners,  once 
lost,  is  irrecoverable.  Be/rank,  for  frankness  is  the  sign  and  natural  expression  of 
that  most  noble  quality,  truth.  Cherish  benevolence,  Ibr  it  n^ill  shine  through  your 
manner  like  light  from  heaven,  gladdening  your  home,  and  lighting  the  paths  of 
those  yon  greet  by  the  wiiyside. 

**  Youth  passes,  beauty  decays,  but  good  oiianners  are  the  perennial  charm  of  every 
period  of  lifi^— the  only  external  charm  that  time  does  not  Impair." 

The  chapters  on  «  Dress,"  *^  CkMiversatian,"  "  Books,"  "  Love  of 
Nature,"  "Charity,"  are  all  excellent,  replete  with  the  kindly  and 
cheerful  wisdom  which  is  the  most  charming  characteristic  of  our  ami- 
able author ;  and  the  concluding  chapter  touches  slightly  on  a  subject 
which  is  now  rising  into  prominent  interest  among  the  many  social 
reforms  called  for  by  the  awakened  philanthropy  and  intelligence  of  the 
age — the  rights  of  women.  Upon  this  she  speaks  certainly  very  sen- 
sibly; and  in  reference  to  the  reforms  in  the  laws  and  social  usages 
demanded  by  the  champions  of  the  sex,  to  admit  women  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  equality  with  men  in  various  occupations  from  which  they  are 
now  practically  excluded,  and  in  the  rights  of  property,  &c.,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  marriage.  Miss  Sedgwick  cautions  her  young  friends  from 
appearing  as  "  the  bold  assertors  of  their  own  rights,  and  the  noisy  pro- 
claimers  of  their  own  powers;"  and  contents  herself  with  advising  them 
to  qualify  themselves  by  education,  self-training,  and  habits  of  self-reliance, 
for  the  exercise  of  higher  powers  than  women  have  yet  possessed,  in  the 
frill  assurance  that  then  they  cannot  and  will  not  be  long  withheld  from 
them. 

For  our  part,  we  are  content  to  take  our  place  unequivocally  on  the 
female  side  of  this  question;  and  we  trust  that  the  attention  which  is  now 
directing  itself  to  it  will  ere  long  begin  to  make  itself  practically  felt  in  our 
halls  of  legislation.  It  b  a  curious  illustration  of  the  fiuniliar  truth,  that 
absolute  power  cannot  be  entrusted  to  any  human  hands  without  being 
abused  to  promote  the  selfish  interests  of  the  possessors — ^by  an  uncon- 
scious process  even  when  not  openly  and  flagrantly — to  observe  how 
oppressively  the  whole  course  of  legislation,  which  has  been  absolutely 
m^er  the  control  of  the  male  sex,  has  been  made  to  bear  upon  the  weaker 
partner  of  the  fortunes,  joys,  and  griefi  of  the  former.  For  this  a  pseudo- 
devotion  of  romantic  chivalry,  which  on  a  broad  scale  has  very  little 
practical  influence  on  the  relations  of  the  two  sexes,  is  no  compensaticm 
at  alL  This  is  one  of  the  worst  ccmaequences  of  the  barbarism  out  of 
which  our  civilization  is  yet  slowly  and  painfully  working  its  way. 
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The  helplesB  dependenee  of  woman  on  the  absolute  ascendency  of  man 
in  the  connection  of  marriage,  both  with  respect  to  rights  of  property, 
and,  within  ail  the  limits  that  &U  short  of  cases  of  extremity,  to  her  per- 
sonal relations,  is  certainly  very  iniqtdtons  and  oppressive.  A  much 
greater  fiicility  of  separation,  in  cases  of  ill  treatment  and  incompatibility 
of  character,  with  rights  eqnal  to  those  of  the  husband  in  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  children  and  property,  would  not  only  be  just  in  itself  but 
very  wise  in  elevating  and  purifying  the  matrimonial  relation — redeem- 
ing the  husband  himself  from  the  dangerous  influence  on  his  own  cha- 
racter of  possessing  an  unfiiirly  absolute  authority,  and  the  wife  from  the 
correlative  bad  eflfects  of  inferiority  and  too  utter  dependence — and  greatly 
diminishing  the  amount  of  matrimonial  unhappiness,  and  the  frequency  of 
separations  which  would  actually  take  place.  To  what  extent  this  fiicility 
should  be  carried,  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  say ;  nor  is  it  necessary, 
while  proposing  the  application  of  experimental  reform,  to  define  pre- 
cisely at  the  outset  the  extent  to  which  experiraice  and  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  (pinion  may  hereafter,  on  deliberate  conviction,  induce  us  to 
proceed.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  institution  of  marriage — resting  as  it 
does  on  a  great  fundamental  law  of  nature,  and  sustained  equally  by 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  by  a  public  opinion  and  universal  sen- 
timent, having  all  t^e  influence  of  an  all-pervading  social  atmosphere- 
does  not  stand  in  need  of  all  the  legal  barriers  with  which,  under  pretence 
of  guarding  its  sanctity  from  the  approach  of  danger,  we  in  reality  sadly 
cramp  and  distort  its  natural  and  healthy  action.  The  public  ear  has 
recently  been  pained  and  disgusted  with  the  exposition  of  details  of  domes- 
tic evil  and  wretchedness,  in  conspicuous  cases,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  allude  more  distinctly,  but  which  appear  clearly  traceable  to  the  cause 
we  have  here  indicated  as  the  ingredient  of  poison  and  bitterness  in  the 
very  fountain.  % 

And  apart  from  the  relation  of  marriage,  in  the  common  pursuits  an^ 
employments  of  life,  how  shamefrdly  are  women  oppressed  by  the  impal4 
pable  though  overpowering  t3rranny  of  the  stronger  sex.    How  selfishly  1 
are  they  excluded  from  a  countless  variety  of  occupations,  by  which  they  i 
might  earn  an  easy  and  comfortable  maintenance,  for  which  they  ere 
naturally  at  least  as  well,  and  in  many  cases  &r  better,  qualified  than 
moL     We  have  heard  of  one  instance  of  an  actual  extensive  strike  among' 
one  set  of  mechanics,  ( compositors  in  a  printing  office, )  accompanied 
with  riotous  and  most  unmanly  conduct,  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
women  at  a  work  so  properly  adapted  to  their  phj^sical  powers  as  well  as 
to  their  natural  quickness  and  dexterity.    In  this  case  the  dastardly 
attempt  was  successfril ;  though  the  practice  of  emplo3ring  women  at  the 
compositor's  case  is  now,  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  gradually  making  its 
way  in  spite  of  the  opposition  with  which  it  has  been  resided.     This  is 
the  same  spirit  which  works,  with  equal  efiect,  while  less  palpably,  in  the 
case  of  an  endless  varisty  of  employments  which  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  every  reader.    Its  efiect  is  seen  in  thedepressed 
seale  of  female  wages  comparatively  with  those^  of  men,  and  with  the 
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value  of  ^e  results  of  their  labor.  And  what  imagination  can  form  a 
conception  of  the  amount  of  social  evil  that  may  be  ascribed  mainly  to 
this  cause— the  suffering,  wretchedness,  and  vice,  arising  out  of  the  con- 
dition of  orphan  fiunilies  dependent  for  subsistence  upon  the  totally  inade- 
quate earnings  of  a  poor  widow's  labors-— or  the  almost  necessary  conse- 
quences to  young  f^oMdes,  cast  upon  their  own  exertions  for  support,  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  the  scantiest  livelihood,  by  honorable 
industry,  can  be  earned  by  them  only  by  the  most  unremitting  and 
unhealthful  devotion  of  toil. 

On  thi^  point  there  will  not  probably  be  much  difference  of  opinion, 
that  a  great  many  occupations  of  industry  now  entirely  in  the  iumds  of 
men  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  exercised  by  women.  How  fiir  they 
ought  to  take  part  in  the  public  movemaots  of  society,  in  our  political 
action,  6&c.,  is  a  point  upon  which  more  disagreement  may  arise  among 
those  who  are  &vorable  to  a  great  extension  of  the  rights  of  women.  It  is 
certain  that  the  manner  in  which  a  portion  of  them  hav^,  of  late  years, 
amongst  ourselves,  claimed  and  exercised  the  right,  has  been  by  no 
means  calculated  to  influence  the  public  mind  very  strongly  in  its  &vor. 
Miss  Martineau  and  her  "  School"  claim  the  elective  franchise  on  the 
ground  of  the  principles  of  liberty;  and  quoting  the  proposition  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  the  free  consent  of  the  governed  is  the 
sole  rightful  source  of  public  authority,  deny  their  just  amenability  to 
laws,  or  moral  obligation  to  support  them,  in  the  framing  of  which  they 
are  admitted  to  no  participation, — ^repelling  the  objection  that  might  be 
made  to  her  views,  that  the  tacit  concurrence  of  women  created  such 
obligation,  by  a  formal  protest  in  her  own  name,  and  in  behalf  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  intelligent  women,  in  both  England  and  America,  who 
coincide  with  her  opinions.  As  a  perversion  of  the  obvious  meaning  of 
#the  proposition  referred  to  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  this 
authority  for  the  claim  is  not  entitled  to  serious  notice.  Nor  can  we 
really  see  how  it  is  involved,  as  a  right,  in  the  theory  of  democratic  liberty 
land  equality  to  which  we  profess  attachment  Provided  that  a  free 
I  equality  of  rights  is  extended  through  all  classes  of  society,  it  is  difficult 
I  to  perceive  the  benefit  to  result  from  simply  doubling  the  actual  numbers 
of  all  the  respective  classes,  so  &r  as  the  political  action  of  the  society  is 
concerned,  by  admitting  to  a  participation  in  it  by  the  female  half^  asweli 
,  as  the  male.  It  is  true  that  the  rights  of  women,  as  a  whole,  irrespect- 
ively of  the  social  distinctions  of  classes,  would  then  be  safe  from  such 
unjust  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  stronger  sex,  as  has  been  already 
referred  to.  But  on  the  other  hand,  that  oppression  has  been  consequent 
on  the  barbarian  ideas  bequeathed  in  all  the  civilizations  that  have  existed, 
from  the  origins  from  which  they  have  sprung ;  in  which  the  physical 
force  in  which  the  weaker  sex  is  deficient  was  necessarily  the  main 
requisite  to  participation  in  public  afiidrs.  In  such  states  of  society  the 
phjrsical  inferiority  constituted  an  actual  social  subordination,  accompa- 
nied with  a  sense  of  inferiority  and  defective  education,  out  of  which  natu- 
rally  grew  those  distinctions,  both  in  law  and  usage,  to  the  advantage 
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of  the  fonner  sex,  in  which  consists  the  oppressicm  which  the  latter  has 
soffered.  With  these  barbarian  ideas,  and  the  influences,  extending 
through  centuries,  which  they  leave  behind  them,  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
and  of  modem  civilization  is  waging  perpetual  war  ;  and  the  day  is 
already  not  fiir  distant  when  the  object  vnH  be  consummated  of  destroy- 
ing the  last  remains  of  such  unjust  oppression  This  consummation 
will  remove  all  motive  for  a  desire  that  could  exist  on  the  part  of  the 
female  sex — so  &r,  at  least,  as  this  object  is  concerned — ^for  a  direct  partici^y 
pation  in  the  government  of  the  state.  And  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
march  of  progressive  reform,  this  consummation  lies  atva  pn  earlier  date 
than  that  of  admitting  women  to  such  participation ;  and  that  lon^  before 
the  latter  object  could  be  attained,  such  a  state  of  opinion  must  have^ 
already  matured  itself)  as,  by  completing  the  former,  to  destroy  all  the 
foundaticxi  of  motive  or  cause  for  the  latter.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
those  champions  of  the  ''  Rights  of  Women''  who  direct  their  efforts  to 
the  latter  objept,  of  obtaining  the  recognition  of  their  right  to  an  equal 
participation  m  public  affairs,  are  sailing  on  a  wrong  tack.  It  will  not 
be  difficult,  at  a  probably  not  distant  day,  to  obtain  from  the  sense  of  jus* 
tice  and  affection  of  fethers,  husbands,  sons  and  brothers,  eqlightened  by 
the  civilization  of  which  Christianity  is  the  animating  principle,  those 
r^orms  in  legislation,  in  &vor  of  the  rights  of  women,  which  do  in  &ct 
constitute  a  worthy  and  rightful  object  of  pursuit.  It  is  rather  from  error  of 
opinion,  and  deeply  rooted  prejudice  left  behind  by  former  barbarian  ages, 
than  either  from  any  disposition  to  oppress,  or  from  any  such  actual  dis- 
tinction of  interests  as  should  lead  to  oppression,  that  such  oppression  has 
proceeded.  It  is  in  its  cause  that  the  effect  should  be  attacked ;  and  we 
cannot  too  much  approve  of  the  good  sense  of  Miss  Sedgwick's  advice  to 
to  her  young  friends,  which  is,  so  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  exercite 
ctfthe  rights  from  which  they  are  now  excluded,  as  to  make  manifest  to 
all  eyes  the  injustice  of  their  exclusion — assured  that,  in  this  age,  redress 
will  speedily  follow  that  conviction  of  which  they  themselves  alone,  by 
practical  demonstration,  can  be  the  authors. 

In  opposing  ourselves  to  the  idea  of  women  being  admitted  to  take  an 
open  part  in  the  public  afiairs  of  society,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  discoun-  s 
tenance  their  taking  an  eqlightened  interest  in  them.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  equally  interested  with  men  in  the  right  administration  of 
them,  on  true  and  just  principles :;  and  should  be  equally  conversant  with 
them,  and  qualified,  without  taking  part  in  public  assemblies,  elections, 
&c.,  to  participate  m  that  social  and  fireside  discussion  of  them,  by  which 
the  public  opinion,  out  of  which  finally  grows  public  action,  is  in  fact 
formed  and  matured.  Thus  can  be  exerted  the  full  benefit  of  the  con- 
tribution of  their  intelligence  to  the  common  stock,  by  an  influence  not 
the  less  direct  and  effective  that  it  is  private,  without  a  departure  from 
the  more  appropriate  sphere  of  woman's  action  and  influence,  for  which, 
Miss  Martineau's  arguments  to  the  col&trary  notwithstanding,  we  can  see 
no  sufficient  reason  or  motive.  ^nir^n]o 

In  the  former  portion  of  this  Article  ^ve  have  spoken  of  the  pseudo- 
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aristocratic  tone  of  senthnent  so  extensively  prevailing  in  American 
^  good  society."    For  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  inference, 
either  that  such  a  state  of  society  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  dem* 
ocratic  order  of  things,  or  that  there  is  any  incompatibility  between  the 
latter  and  the  highest  degree  of  social  refinement  and  elegance,  untinged 
vrith  the  slightest  admixture  of  aristocratic  conceit — we  are  tempted 
to  conclude  with  a  slight  sketch  of  a  little  society  existing  in  a  New  Eng- 
#  land  country  village,  to  which  it  would  be  improper  to  refer  by  name, 
although  some  of  our  readers  who  may  enjoy  the  privilege  of  an 
acquaintance  of  experience  with  it  may  probably  readily  recognize  it  in 
the  description,  imperfect  as  the  latter  may  be. 
^     In  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  smiling  valley-Hsurrounded  by  an  inex- 
haustible variety  of  the  most  beautiful  hill  scenery — and  watered  by  a 
lovely  little  river,  maafked  by  the  rich  fringes  of  verdure  of  its  banks, 
through  which  occasionally  flashes  a  silver  gleam  from  its  water,  and 
whose  meanderings  seem  to  delight  to  linger  in  such  a  spot — is  the  right 
pleasant  little  village  we  mean.   Like  most  country  villages,  its  houses  are 
stretched  along  one  principal  street  or  road,  though  a  few  strike  off  at 
right  angles  on  a  cross  road  which  happens  to  intersect  it  about  midway; 
while  a  tsw  others  appear  to  have  selected  more  elevated  sites,  on  the 
aii^acent  slopes  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  as  though  for  the  purpose 
of  perpetually  enjoying  the  beautiful  prospect  commanded  from  every 
such  point  of  view.    Three  or  four  hundred  souls,  rank  and  file,  are  pro- 
bably the  maximum  of  its  population     It  is  not  itself  a  manu&cturing 
place,  though  surrounded  in  all  directions,  within  very  short  distances,  by 
villages  in  which  the  loom,  the  wheel,  and  the  hammer  of  the  unresting 
and  intelligent  industry  of  New  England  are  in  perpetual  motion. 
The  heart,  or  nucleus,  of  this  little  community  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
scarcely  more  than  half  a-dozen  fionilies,  interlaced  together,  partly  by 
the  bonds  of  relationship  and  matrimonial  connection,  and  partly  by 
equally  close  and  afiectionate  ties  of  immemorial  intimacy.    This  little 
circle---this  wheel  within  a  wheel — ^is  composed  of  members  whom  a 
strange  though  happy  chance  has  assembled  from  various  directions-— 
even  the  distant  regions  beyond  the  Indian  Ocean  having  richly  contri- 
buted to  its  variety.     All  are  highly  educated  and  refined — ^many  culti- 
vated by  foreign  travel,  by  much  intercourse  with  intelligent  foreigners, 
and  fiuniliarity  with  the  treasures  of  other  languages  and  literatures  as 
well  as  their  own— end  for  the  most  part  early  accustomed  to  the  asso- 
ciations and  habits  of  aristocratic  life,  whether  abroad,  or  in  those  circles 
and  families  among  ourselves  to  ivhich  the  term  may  be  applied  in  a 
social  sense  as  &r  as  possible  removed  from  the  contemptuous  one  in 
which  we  have  before  employed  it     In  no  place  does  a  higher  tone  of 
true  refinement  and  elegance  pervade  the  whole  society,  such  as  is  imme- 
diately felt  and  recognized,  by  all  whose  good  fortune  leads  them  within 
its  sphere,  as  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  most  polished  circles  of  the  highest 
aristocracy  of  any  foreign  country.  ,,y,  ,,^^  ^^  ^ ^ogle 
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Sucli  a  society  as  tliis  must  necessarily  be  totally  distinct  from  all  sur« 
tonnding  it  not  placed  by  education — ^we  do  not  say  on  the  same  level — 
but  within  the  same  orbit  of  social  life  'y  and  the  reader  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  be  told,  that  they  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  meeting  tog^er 
— ^y  after  day,  and  evening  after  evening — with  but  slight  admixture  of 
any  foreign  and  uncongenial  ingredients.  Yet  is  this  no  artificial  exclu- 
siveness.  It  is  the  mere  spontaneous  action  of  natural  affinities — the 
voluntary  mutual  attraction  and  adaptation  of  congenial  elemoits.  It  is 
quite  independent  of  either  wealth,  or  of  rank,  as  the  latter  is  commonly 
classified  in  other  societies.  Neither  poverty,  nor  laborious  occupation, 
from  which  elsewhere  a  certain  social  degradation  seems  almpst  insepar- 
able, has  the  slightest  efiect  to  exclude  from  within  this  charmed  pale 
those  \^ho  bring  to  it  the  claim  to  admission  of  character  and  education ; 
while  on  the  other  haod,  the  wealthiest  individual  of  the  place  is  no  more 
to  be  seen  within  its  circle  than  if  his  showy  and  handsome  residence— 
the  largest  and  finest  of  the  place — were  situated  at  the  antipodes.  And  as 
hi  aristocratic  pretensions — whoever  diould  bring  them  there,  as  a  pass- 
port to  the  attentions  of  its  ''  good  society,"  would  be  sure  to  encounter 
only  the  most  contemptuous  indifierence  and  neglect  I^  then,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  ezclusivtneu  in  the  place,  it  is  a  something  very  difierent 
from  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term. 

Nor  on  the  part  of  those  who  move  in  difierent  orbits  of  the  little  qrstem 
we  have  described,  does  there  exist  any  feeling  of  jealousy  or  dissatis&c- 
tion — any  discomforting  idea  of  inferiority.  The  social  classification  being 
a  natural  and  spontismeous,  and  not  an  artificial  or  compulsory  one,  it 
engenders  none  of  those  bitter  or  poisonous  fruits  which  commonly  grow 
out  of  the  ofiaisive  distinctions  of  rank  and  "  gentility"  elsewhere. 
Neither  do  the  members  of  the  circle  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
look  down  with  any  afiectation  of  superiority,  or  airs  of  condescension, 
upon  the  others  between  whom  and  themselves  there  is  in  &ct  little  or  no 
association  \  nor  do  the  latter  feel  themselves  to  occupy  any  attitude  of 
real  or  apparent  inferiority.  All  select  their  intimate  associations 
according  to  their  respective  tastes  and  inclinations;  meeting  together, 
however,  occaaonally,  in  mdrQ  general  and  promiscuous  assemblages  on 
a  footing  of  entire  equality  and  ease;  and  in  soipe  cases  individuals  occupy 
without  difficulty  or  awkwardness  a  position  which  in  almost  any  other 
society  would  be  subject  to  extreme  embarrassment — an  equivocal  position 
between  distinct  circles,  with  one  foot  in  each,  as  &mily  association  may 
place  them  in  one,  while  taste  may  lead  them,  and  talent  mA  character 
may  introduce  them,  into  another — ^we  do  not  say  a  higher^  but  a  differefU^ 
one.  A  general  spirit  of  mutual  kindness  appears  to  pervade  the  whole 
Tillage,  with  a  perfect  deference,  on  the  part  of  all,  for  the  rights  and 
ftelings  of  others.  The  poorer  and  the  richer  classes  mutually  re^ieot 
and  esteem  each  other,  according  to  individual  character  and  de8ert--the 
latter  distinguishing  themselves  more  for  their  good  example  in  all  good- 
neighbourliness,  and  in  aU  the  proprieti^  and  amenities  of  life,  than  for 
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any  ofiensive  display,  either  of  wealth,  or  of  any  imagined  social  supe- 
riority;  so  that  instead  of  being  envied  or  disliked,  they  are  only  the 
more  beloved  as  friends,  and  respected  as  equals,  firorii  their  more  enlarged 
opportunities  of  kindness  and  usefulness.  In  &ct,  one  of  the  chief  charms 
of  the  place  is  its  simplicity^  that  simplicity  which  is  not  the  first 
but  the  last  step  in  the  scale  of  cultivation.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
pride  in  the  place.  It  has  an  atmosphere  i^  which  it  must  either  die,  or 
depart,  to  di^lay  itself  elsewhere— ah  air  too  highly  rarefied  for  it  to 
breathe.  The  ^ghtest  attempt  to  introduce  the  ostentation  of  wealth  or 
luxury  so  common  in  our  towns — m  dress,  style,  furniture,  equipage — 
would  be  regarded  as  an  ofience  coiUra  bonos  mores  of  the  village,  and 
would  promptly  draw  upon  itself  the  keenest  punishment  of  ridicule  and 
mortification.  An  almost  in&IUble  mark  of  distinction  between  the  resi- 
dents of  the  place  and  transient  strangers,  is  the  plainness  of  the  dress  of 
the  former — a  graceful  and  lady-like  plainness,  however,  in  which  is 
to  be  found  an  admirable  illustration  of  Horace's  untranslateable  ^  simplex 
munditiis"  And  perhaps  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  those  who  may 
feel  disposed  to  practise  Miss  Sedgwick's  excellent  precepts  of  female 
education,  in  all  that  regards  the  humbler  practical  details  of  domestic 
life — ^who  are  yet  deterred  by  th6ir  old  notions  of  indolent  "  gentility" — 
to  be  told  that  they  have  long  been  acted  upon  in  this  favored  "  Happy 
Valley,"  and  are  found  perfectly  compatible  with  all  t^t  is  refined, 
interesting,  and  lovely,  in  female  character. 

We  might  say  much  more  of  this  charming  little  village,  from  which 
few  visiters  can  fail  to  carry  away  not  oxdy  the  most  agreeable  recollec- 
tions, but  a  moral  influ^ce  as  healthful  as  that  of  its  bracing  and  plea- 
sant mountain  breezes  upon  the  physical  constitution, — but  we  fear,  by^ 
dwelling  upon  it,  to  be  led  from  general  to  private  and  individual 
remarks;  and  thus  to  approach  too  near,  if  not  transgress,  the  line  pre- 
scribed by  the  true  principles  of  hospitality  to  a  pen  writing  for  the  public 
eye.  Enough  has  been  said,  generally,  of  the  society  referred  to,  ( of  which 
we  may  perhaps  add  that  most  of  the  m^oabers  are  radically  democratic 
in  their  political  opinions,  as  well  as  in  their  actual  conduct  in  life,)  to 
show  that  a  democratic  state  of  society  is  not  only  consistent  with  the 
highest  degree  of  true  refinement  and  cultivated  elegance,  but^^when  left 
to  its  own  natural  action,  free  from  the  control  of  false  un-American 
notions  of  aristocratic  distinctions — eminently  adapted  to  produce  it,  and 
to  develope  it  to  the  finest  and  soundest  fruits  of  tocial  happiness  and  well- 
being.  It  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  another  of  our  leading  objects  in 
the  present  Article,  to  mention  that  there  is  in  the  little  circle  referred  to 
a  large  preponderance  of  highly  accomplished  female  members — from 
whom  perhaps  its  peculiar  tone  may  be  said  to  be  chiefly  derived — and 
among  whom  the  author  of  the  little  volume  which  has  been  made  the 
occasicm  of  these  remcurks  might  have  either  derived  models,  or  at  least 
have  found  most  admirable  illustrations,  of  the  beau  ideal  she  has  had  in 
her  mind  of  Amkrican  Women.  r^^^^T^ 
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TO  A   LILY   OF   THE   VALLEY. 

Sweet,  gentle  flower — wherefore  art  thou  shrinkiBg 

Thus  timidly  that  dark  green  veil  beneath, 
While  all  the  rest  with  eager  lip  are  drinking 
Eve's  dewy  breath? 

While  thy  fair  sisters  wide  abroad  are  sending 

Their  perfumed  charms,  to  every  eye  outspread, 
Why  dost  thou  hide  thee  thus,  so  meekly  bending 
Thy  modest  head? 

Is  it  to  shun  the  roving  breeze  that  sports 

From  charm  to  chiurm,  with  ever  gay  caress. 
That  none  may  know,  but  the  fond  eye  that  courts. 
Thy  loveliness? 

Or  is  it  that  to  Heaven  alone  addressed 

Thy  voiceless  worship  breathes,  so  pure  and  mild, 
AH  lowly  drooping  o'er  thy  mother's  breast, 
Earth's  sweetest  child  1 

Dearest  art  thou  to  me  of  all  the  flowers 

Whose  spiciest  odors  load  the  Eastern  gale. 
Or  richest  hues  that  brightened  Eden's  bowers, 
Sweet  Lily  of  the  Vale. 


SONNET. 

BY  MRS.  C.  B.  DA  PONTB. 
THE  LOST  CHILD. 

Thou,  who  art  hid  forever  from  these  eyes— 
Thou,  who  hast  lain  so  long  in  that  dark  sleep, 
Unconscious  that  thy  mother  yet  doth  weep — 

Beside  thy  early  tomb  with  heavy  sighs. 

Mine  own  Mr  child,  thy  voice  no  more  replies 
To  the  accustomed  call  of  her  whose  tone 
Dies  on  the  chilly  wind,  unheard,  unknown. 

If  thy  young  spirit,  bending  from  the  skies, 

Can  view  the  wr^hed  in  the  hour  of  prayer, 
Look  on  me  now,  and  though  it  may  not  be 

That  I  shall  trace  thy  heavenly  form  in  air, 
Shadow  immortal,  that  I  cannot  see, 

O  wander  round,  and  I  shall  deem  I  hear 
Thy  low  voice  whisper,  weep  no  more  for  me. 

uiyiiizeu  uy  -s.^ 
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POUTICAL  PORTRAITS. 
NO.  XIV. 


CHURdHILL   CALDOM   CAMBRKLEMO. 

The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  has  long  held  a  prominent  position 
before  the  public  eye,  as  one  of  the  ablest,  most  consistent,  and  purest 
supporters  of  democratic  principles,  and  of  that  liberal  policy  in  the 
administration  of  public  afiairs,  naturally  closely  akin  to  dconocratic 
principles,  which  is  comprised  in  that  one  expression,  which  is  the  final 
resuk  of  all  the  an^ysis  of  the  scioice  of  enlightened  Political  Economy, 
freedom  of  trade.  His  present  retirement  from  public  life — we  trust,  a 
merely  temporary  one--affords  a  conr^ent  opportunity  for  a  brief 
retrospective  sk^h  of  his  public  career. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  was  bom  at  Washington,  in  North  Carolina,  in 
October,  1786.  His  name — giving  him  the  well  known  triple  initial 
of  C.  C.  C,  which  his  political  opponepts  have  sometimes  termed  a 
modem  illustration  of  the  ancient  r^a  xawa  xaxitfra— was  derived  from 
his  great-grandfioher,  Churchill  Caldom,  whose  Either  came  from  Scot- 
land, and  settled  on  the  Pamlico  river,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  is  the  grandson,  on  the  maternal  9ide,  of  Colonel  John  BeUten, 
a  g^lant  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  who  entered  the  Continental 
army  in  September,  1775,  as  major  of  the  second  regiment  raised  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  Colonel  Patten  was  in  the  battles  of  the  Bran- 
dywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth,  and  at  the  siege  of  Charleston, 
where,  on  its  capitulation,  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  remained  on 
parole  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Cambrel^g,  by  the  death  of  his  &ther,  was  lefl  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  the  oldest  of  four  children— three  sons  and  a  daughter;  and 
the  straitened  circumstances  of  his  &xhily,  occasioned  by  the  long  absence 
from  home  of  his  grand&thef ,  while  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  necessary  sacrifices  of  such  a  period,  together  with  the  early 
death  of  his  fiuher,  deprived  him  of  the  advantages  of  classical  education. 
He  was  compelled  to  leave  the  academy  at  Newbem,  at  which  his  first 
rudiments  of  instruction  had  been  acquired,  before  the  age  of  twelve 
years.  None  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cambreleng  can  fiiil,  however,  to  be 
made  sensible  how  amply  this  deficiency  has  been  since  mipplied,  by  the 
native  energies  of  a  remarkably  vigorous  and  observing  mind,  by  self- 
cultivation,  and  by  extensive  travel  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At  school 
he  had  be^  very  ambitious,  and  though  but  a  short  time  enjoying  its 
advantages  soon  outstripped,  in  a  signal  manner,  all  his  competitors  for 
its  distinctions.    He  was  then  studymg  widi  the  eiepectirtion  of  being  sent 
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to  Princeton  College,  when  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  academy,  and 
retire  to  his  grandmother's  plantation,  where  he  spent  ahout  a  couple  of 
years.  He  here  prosecuted  his  studies  in  private  for  several  months, 
with  undiminished  zeal,  to  maintain  his  position  with  his  classmates;  and 
it  Mras  not  till  reluctantly  forced  to  abandon  all  hope  of  going  either  to 
Princeton  or  to  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  tfait  he  discontinued  them 
in  despair. 

Disappointed  in  these  early  and  ambitious  hopes,  he  became  an  enthu- 
siastic hunter  and  fisherman,  and  passed  many  a  night  in  scouring  the 
swamps  with  his  dogs,  torch,  and  axe,  and  many  a  day  in  his  canoe  on 
the  Pamlico  river.  Being  youiig  it  was  also  his  province  to  "drive" 
the  hounds  in  stag  hunts  which  ^ere  frequent  in  that  neighbourhood. 
These  early  details  in  Mr.  Cambreleng^s  boyhood  are  thus  related, 
because,  sooth  to  say,  he  may  be  still  said  to  lead  much  the  same  life,  in 
the  intervals  which  the  force  of  early  formed  tastes  and  habits  still  induces 
him  occasionally  to  snatch  from  more  ambitious  pursuits. 

In  1800,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  placed  in  the  store  of  a  mer- 
chaQt  in  Carolina,  with  whom  he  removed  to  New  York  in  1802;  to 
which  circumstance  is  to  be  ascribed  the  transfer  of  his  public  career 
fr<>m  the  soil  of  his  birth  and  &mily  associations,  to  the  great  commercial 
metropolis  of  which  it  is  known  that  he  has  so  long  been  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress.  The  ill  success  which  attended  his  present  employer, 
caused  him  to  return  to  North  Carolina  in  1805,  where  he  found  almost 
all  of  his  old  school  companions  engaged  in  a  life  of  dissipation  which 
soon  naturally  attracted  him  within  its  round.  After  a  few  months,  how- 
ever, he  broke  from  its  spell  of  wild  and  careless  pleasure,  and  returned 
to  prosecute  his  fortunes,  by  his  imaided  exertions,  in  New  York.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  for  the  young  adventurer,  he  was  detained  a  fort- 
night, before  he  could  embark,  at  Ocracock  bar ;  by  the  end  of  which 
time  the  gambling  table,  which  was  the  constant  place  of  amusement  of 
the  young  men  of  that  day  and  section,  had  despoiled  him  of  the  last 
penny  of  the  little  outfit  with  which  his  mother  had  been  able  to  launch 
him  forth  on  the  career  of  his  fortunes.  On  landing  in  New  York, 
accident  thtew  him  in  the  way  of  a  kindly  and  shrewd  old  Scotch  mer- 
chant, who  invited  him  to  his  house,  with  temporary  iempkyment,  till  a 
more  favorable  opening  in  life  should  present  itself.  And  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  engaged,  in  1806,  as  a  clerk  by  an  eminent  merchant  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Cl?irk,  who  was  largely  concerned  in 
the  Northwest  Coast  trade  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  may  be  cited  as  a 
signal  evidence  of  the  character  for  talents  and  integrity  he  was  early 
able  to  establish  for  himself,  that  on  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  two 
years  afterwards,  he  was  employed  by  the  executors,  at  his  recommen- 
dation, and  entrusted  with  the  important  duty  of  adjusting  the  aflfairs  of 
the  estate^  which  were  not  only  extensive,  but  very  complicated.  The 
examination  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  estate  gave  him  occasion  to 
make  repeated  joumejFS  through  different  sections  of  New  England,  in 
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the  course  of  which,  besides  much  diversified  experience,  he  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  encounter  no  slight  degree  of  peril  and  hardship  on 
his  travels  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Maine,  unknown  then  to  our 
travellers,  having  to  settle  with  abbUt  seventy  "  squatters"  on  the  borders 
of  the  wilderness,  at  the  time  when  it  was  the  fadiion  to  shoot  all  sur- 
veyors, land  agents,  du;.,  with  aa  little  cer^ony  as  so  many  bears  or 
foxes.  This  very  responsible  and  difficult  duty  was  discharged  with 
entire  success,  and  to  the  entire  satia&ction  of  the  executors  and  heirs  of 
the  estate  in  qucstioa 

We  are  here  induced  to  quote  the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  refer- 
ring to  this  period  of  his  life,  from  one  of  the  sources  at  which  the  infor- 
mation has  been  sought  on  which  this  bief  narrative  is  founded : 

^  One  or  two  ineidenU  in  his  early  life  may  be  mentioned,  which  may  be  deemed 
not  the  least  honorable  to  him.    When  thrown  on  the  world  at  the  early  age  of  four- 
teen— a  derk  in  a.ttore— leparated  from  his  family  and  more  intimate  friends,  and 
deprived  of  their  counsels,  instead  of  wasting  his  leisure  boars  in  idle  pleasures^ 
oOten  terminating  in  more  vicious  indulgences^  he  occupied  the  time  not  engrossed 
by  his  ordinary  pui  suits,  in  reading,  composiUon,  music,  and  drawing.    At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  When  the  chief  derk  in  the  counting-house  of  Mr.  Clark  in  Provi- 
dence,  he  was  a  member  of  a  Literary  Society  of  that  place,  composed  of  the  more 
advanced  studenU  of  Brown  University,  some  of  the  junior  mtoibers  of  the  literary 
professions  in  that  town,  and  other  young  men  who,  like  himself,  were  animatfid  with 
the  laudable  desire  of  improvin;^  themsdves.  The  Society  was,  like  oihexs of  the  kind» 
devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  composition,  and  extemporaneous  debating;   and 
although  engrossed  throughout  the  day  with  the  duties  of  the  counting-house,  his 
midnight  studies  enabled  him  to  attain  an  honorable  rank  among  his  more  &vorably 
situated  associates    He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  yonng  men  of 
the  place,  and  his  inteUigence,  and  correct  and  genilemanly  deportment  made  him  n 
wdcome  inmate  in  the  most  intdligeot  cirdes.    At  that  period,  although  onlf 
twenty  years  old,  and  receiving  a  moderate  salary  of  bix  hundred  d<dlars  a  year, 
he  prevailed  on  his  mother,  then  residing  in  North  Carolina,  to  send  on  one  of  his 
younger  brothers;  whom  he  placed  at  an  academy  in  Connecticut,  defraying  the 
expenses  of  his  education  out  of  his  own  moderate  income.    Soon  after,  he  sent  for 
a  second  brother,  of  whom  he  in  like  manner  assumed  the  paternal  charge.    Vecy 
soon  after,  his  brothers  were  sent  by  him  to  Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  where 
one  of  them  graduated  in  1812.    the  other  soon  alter,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  entered  into  the  navy,  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  previous  to  his 
death,  which  happened  some  years  ago,  while  in  the  public  service  in  the  PaciUc. 
Not  content  with  defraying  the  whole  expenses  of  the  education  of  his  younger  bro- 
thers, he  moreover,  subsequently  to  the  graduation  of  one  of  them,  enabled  him  to 
attend  the  usual  course  of  legal  studies  at  the  Law  School  at  Litchfidd,  Connecticut, 
and  continued  the  aid  so  necessary  to  a  young  professional  man  during  the  fint 
years  of  his  practice.    This  inddent  is  the  more  highly  honorable  to  Mr.  Cambie- 
leng,  as  his  own  fortunes  had  improved  but  very  dightly  throughout  the  whols 
period  during  which  he  thus  assumed  the  parental  charge  of  the  education  of  his 
youngtr  brothers." 

This  exMaot  we  leave  to  speak  for  itself,  without  unnecessary  comment 
of  our  own,  as  an  attestation  of  the  true  substratum  of  the  character  of 
the  subject  of  our  sketch. 

After  the  termination  of  his  employment  in  Providence,  he  returned 
again  to  New  York ;  where  he  was  engaged  for  two  or  three  years  as  a 
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merchant,  in  the  commission  business ;  which  he  relinquished  early  in 
1812,  to  undertake,  the  agency  of  a  large  cotton  speculation,  in  New 
Orleans,  which  h^d  been  projected  by  some  enterprising  merchants  in 
the  former  city.  The  declaration  of  war  in  June,  however,  defeating  the 
speculation,  he  returned  to  New  Tork  by  land  through  the  Indian 
country.  While  in  New  Orleans,  on  this  occasion,  he  was  very  near 
losing  his  life,  in  a  tremendous  hurricane,  far  surpassing  in  fury  the 
recent  one  in  Liverpool,  blowing  down  upwards  of  a  hundred  houses, 
and  destroying  seventy  sail  of  vessels  in  the  river,  Mr.  Cambreleng  escap- 
ing almost  miraculously  from  the  ruins  of  a  house  which  was  crushed 
upon  its  inmates  by  another  one  fidling  upon  it  The  hardships  and 
dangers,  and  various  adventure,  of  a  return  journey  by  land  through  die 
Indian  country  at  that  period,  would  afford  a  theme  for  a  volume  of  inte- 
resting narrative,  with  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mt.  Cambreleng  will 
at  some  future  day  amuse  his  leisure  hours.  He  travelled  alone,  with  a 
single  rascally  guide,  against  whom  he  was  compelled,  night  and  day, 
to  practise  a  perpetual  vigilance.  The  night  encampments  in  the  forest, 
with  a  bear-skin  for  a  couch,  and  a  saddle  for  a  pillow,  and  pistol  in 
hand,  for  protection  against  the  Indians  as  well  as  his  guide  (for  it  was 
during  the  war) — the  embarrassment  for  the  loss  of  his  provisions,  as 
also  of  both  his  horses,  run  away  with  by  his  amiable  companion  already 
alluded  to,  with  many  similar  adventures,  however  entertaining  might  be 
their  recital,  would  be  scarcely  appropriate  to  such  a  sketches  the  present. 

At  about  this  period  commenced  his  connection  with  Mr.  Astor,  of 
New  York,  with  whom  his  most  important  commercial  transactions  were 
had,  and.  who,  one  of  the  most  acute  judges  of  men,  always  reposed  an 
implicit  confidence  in  Mr.  Cambreleng,  entrusting  many  very  important 
c^mmissiops  of  business  to  his  discretion.  Such  a  testimony  as  that  of 
Mr.  Cambreleng,  who  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment,  to  the  character  oi  a  man  so  distinguished  as  Mr.  Astor  has 
long  heea  in  the  commercial  community,  may  be  worth  recording.  From 
a  letter  we  have  seen,  written  by  Mr.  Cambreleng  to  a  friend,  we  are 
permitted  to  make  the  following  extract : 

"  Most  very  great  fortunes  are  cither  inherited,  or  owing  more  to  chance  than  to 
bold  enterprise  or  deep  calculation.  The  roost  enterprising  are  generally  in  the  end 
the  least  successfuL  It  was  not  so  with  Mr.  Astor.  No  man  ever  surpassed  him  in 
the  variety  and  originality  of  bis  projects,  in  boldness  of  speculation,  or  in  foresee- 
ing and  comprehending  every  event  which  might  possibly  affect  any  of  his  plans. 
Indq>endently  of  his  various  ^f>eculations  on  a  large  scale^  his  settlement  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  rirer  would  of  itself  hare  rendered  him  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  men  in  the  world,  but  ibr  our  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  sale  of  Fort 
Astoria,  contrary  to  his  orders.  I  have  enjoyed  his  confidence  for  five-and-twenty 
years,  bjA  I  c«n  say  of  him,  that,  howeyer  he  may  be  in  small  matters^  he  is  a  nian 
of  txtfuordmary  genius — of  a  comprehensive  and  profdknd  mifhd — and  capalle  of 
managing  the  affairs  of  a  nation,^* 

When  the  Russian  mediation  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britajn  was  proposed,  in  1813,  Mr.  Astor,  with  his  characteristic  enter- 
prise, projected  a  speculation  to  a  very  large  amount  in  Canton,  and 
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proposed  to  establish  a  permanent  agency  there,  connected  with  his  settle- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  Mr.  Cambreleng  was  selected 
by  Mr.  Astor  to  execute  this  important  commercial  enterprise,  and  went 
to  Europe  to  await  there  t^ie  result  of  the  negotiations  under  the  Russian 
mediation.  The  ship  in  which  he  sailed,  the  Hannibal,  had  been  «n- 
ployed  by  the  Russian  Minister  in  this  country  to  carry  out  the  celebrated 
and  unfortunate  Moreau,  who  was  also  a  passenger.^  We  are  here 
enabled  to  give  a  reminiscence  of  Moreau  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cambre- 
leng, contained,  as  the  preceding,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend;  which,  referring 
to  a  period  of  his  life  about  which  little  is  known,  and  about  which  much 
misrepresentation  has  prevailed,  will  not  be  without  a  historic  value, 
entitling  it  to  record,  as  well  as  a  deep  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
From  the  acquaintance  of  that  vojrage,  with  the  intimate  opportunity  it 
afforded  of  knowing  the  re^l  man,  Mr.  Cambreleng  has  always  main- 
tained a  firm  conviction  of  his  purity  and  patriotism,  notwithstanding  the 
obloquy  with  which  hxs  name  has  been  covered,  as  a  traitor  who  fell  in 
arms  in  battle  against  his  country : 

"  I  never  saw  a  man  of  such  high  reputation  with  less  ambition.  But  for  his  wife 
he  would  never  have  quit  his  residence  on  the  Delaware.  Through  his  agency 
abroad,  and  the  persuasions  of  Bernadotte,  he  was  induced  to  quit  that  quiet  retreat. 
He  travelled  under  the  assumed  name  of  Monsieur  Cazeau.  His  manners  and 
appearance  on  board  ship  were  truly  simple  and  democratic ;  and  he  would  frequently 
and  patiently  listen  till  midnight  to  the  *  long  yams '  of  the  chief  mate  of  the  ship. 
He  told  us  that,  if  he  succeeded  in  all  his  plans,  we  should  see  him  as  retired  on  the 
banks  of  his  native  river  as  he  had  been  on  the  Delaware.  Moreau  delayed  his 
departure  from  this  country  till  late  in  June,  obviously  without  any  design  to  en* 
gage  in  the  campaign  of  that  year.  He  thought  that,  by  the  time  he  arrived  in 
Europe,  the  Allied  Army  would  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine;  and  it  was  his  design 
to  offer  himself  as  a  mediator  between  the  French  nation  and  the  Allies.  These  ex- 
pectations were,  however,  soon  disappointed.  In  the  North  Sea  we  spoke  a  Dutch 
gallioL  In  answer  to  Moreau's  questions,  the  captain  informed  us  of  the  battles  of 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen.  Moreau  quickly  inquired,  'Where  are  Wittgenstein, 
Schwartzenberg,  and  Bernadotte  ? '  The  first  was  on  the  borders  of  Silesia,  the 
second  in  Bohemia,  and  the  third  in  the  North  of  Germany.  He  immediately  ex- 
claimed, *  My  God !  they  have  three  times  the  number  of  the  French  array ;  they 
never  can  beat  Napoleon  except  by  main  force ;  they  have  the  power  to  drive  him 
before  them^  but  he  will  beat  them  forever  while  their  armies  are  separated.'  He 
always  spoke  highly  of  the  genius  of  his  great  antagonist.  On  one  occasion  he  said, 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  '  there  ever  had  lived,  or  then  existed,  a  general  equal  to 
Napoleon  for  military  inspirations  in  the  hour  of  battle; '  but  after  pratsrog  him,  he 
would  always  add :  *  Mais  cependant  c*est  un  grand  coquin !  * 

**  It  will  be  observed,  that  it  was  only  by  this  very  plan  of  concentration  that  Na- 
poleon was  finally  beaten,  and  by  main  force ;  for  the  Allies  had  in  the  field,  aa 
Moreau  said,  thrice  the  number  of  the  French  aimy.  In  the  Cattegat,  we  wei^ 
spoken  by  the  British  frigate  Hamadryad.  On  learning  that  Moreau  was  among 
the  passengers,  her  captain,  Chatham,  came  aboard  to  pay  his  respects  to  him.  It 
was,  then,  and  for  the  first  time,  (though  in  his  checked  shirt, )  that  we  saw  General 
Moreau,  who  seemed  to  be  a  foot  taller  the  moment  the  British  captain  came  into 
the  cabin.  The  conduct  of  Moreau,  a^r  his  arrival  in  Gottenburg,  obviously 
proved  that  he  moved  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  the  headquiuters  of  the  Allied 
Army.    He  remained  three  days  on  board  the  ship  before  he  landed,  and  did  not 
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lenye  thnt  place  for  a  ^eck.  His  death,  very  shortly  after,  al  the  battle  of  Dresden, 
was  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  his  reputation.  Had  he  realized  his  expectations  on 
quitting  the  United  States— had  he  found  the  Allied  Army  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  successfully  presented  himself  as  a  mediator  between  the  French  nation 
and  the  Allied  Powers— he  would  have  been  remembered  as  the  benefactor  of  his 
country,  and  the  pacificator  of  Europe^  Had  he  lived  to  have  executed  his  other 
plan  of  concentration  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  and  driven  Napoleon  to  Paris,  be 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  ranked  as  the  Great  Captain  of  the  Age,  as  he  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  first  But,  as  it  was,  he  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  to  France,  and 
execrated  by  those  to  whose  interests  he  was  devoted,  and  for  whom  he  would  have 
voluntarily  surrendered  his  life.". 

Soon  after  the  dreadful  battle  of  Leipzig,  Mr.  Cambreleng  commenced 
his  journey  from  Sweden,  through  Pomerania,  to  Berlin,  (then  filled 
with  wounded,)  Potsdam,  Dessau,  and  Leipzig.  The  latter  place  at  that 
time,  in  December,  two  months  after  the  battle,  was  literally  one  hospital. 
The  hospitals  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  burnt  down,  and  the  sick 
and  wounded  were  transferred  to  the  city.  The  churches  were  con- 
verted into  hospitals,  fires  were  burning  in  the  streets,  and  incense  in 
every  chamber ;  the  mortality  was  terrible ;  but  amidst  all  this  scene  the 
fair  was  going  on ;  merchants  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  were 
•congregated,  and  there  was  the  grand  supper  at  the  hotel  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  with  the  band  of  music,  regardless  of  the  condition  of  a  moum^ 
ing  city. 

From  Leipzig,  he  followed  the  route  of  the  allied  army  to  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine;  to  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  and  thence  to  within  sixty 
miles  of  Paris.  It  was  a  journey  full  of  interest  and  adventures,  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  not  only  of  seeing  the  civilized  soldiers  of  Europe, 
but  the  Cossac,  Calmac,  Bashkir,  and  Tartar.  He  was  frequently  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  unimportant  skirmishes  and  battles,  and  met  occa- 
sionally bodies  of  prisoners  marching  on  foot  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net in  midwinter,  and  the  ground  covered  with  snow.  After  much  de- 
lay and  difficulty,  he  reached,  with  two  companions,  the  head  quarters  of 
the  allied  army,  at  a  village  about  fifteen  miles  from  Troyes,  but  only  aa 
they  were  leaving  there  for  Bar  sur  Seine.  The  advanced  guard  of  the 
allied  army  was  engaged  on  the  turnpike  leading  to  Troyes,  and  there 
was  much  consternation  among  the  Allies  at  the  report  that  Napoleon 
had  thrown  himself  into  that  place  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  200,000 
men.  They  started  also  for  Bar  sur  Seine ;  btft  had  not  only  to  pass  over 
one  of  the  terrible  cross-roads  of  Prance — and  in  winter,  too — but  to  follow 
in  the  train  of  more  than  1,000  cannon  and  baggage  wagons.  They 
reached  Bar  sur  Seine  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  after  having  travelled,  by 
the  spirited  asastance  of  a  sutler's  wife,  the  distance  of  nine  miles  in  as 
many  hours,  and  were  quartered  in  a  house  with  a  German  prince  and 
his  attendants,  who  had  taken  all  the  house  and  every  thing  to  eat.  The 
travelers  had  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  the  master  of  the  house, 
his  wife,  children,  and  servants.  On  learning  that  they  were  Ainericans, 
he  opened  a  secret  closet,  and  gave  th6m  a  chicken  and  a  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy. From  thence  he  reached  Chatillon,  where  was  assembled  the 
Congress  of  Ministers,  which  was  the  object  of  his  destination. 
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The  negotiations  for  a  peace  were  delayed  much  longer  than  wa3  an^ 
ticipated,  and  Mr.  Cambreleng  was  detained  in  Europe  more  than  a  year. 
His  time  was,  however,  not  unemployed.  Circumstances  which  seem  to 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  sagacity  pf  Mr.  Astor  made  it  necessary  to 
assign  the  concerns  of  the  Hannibal  also  to  the  discretionary  charge  of 
Mr.  C,  if  he  should  at  any  time  see  proper  to  assume  it ;  and  the  agents 
of  that  vessel,  having  dtffered  as  to  their  management,  relinquished  them 
to  his  control.  During  his  detention  in  Europe,  he  visited  Sweden, 
Prussia,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  the  north  and  middle  of  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Holland,  and  England.  Despairing  of  an  early  and  pa- 
cific termination  of  the  negotiations  at  Ghent,  he  returned  in  the  Hanni* 
bal  to  New  York,  in  1814.  He  visited  France  again  in  1815,  and  in 
1816,  Italy  and  Asia  Minor,  on  voyages  of  business  for  Mr.  Astor.  In 
these  voyages,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  remain  some  time  in  Paris,  and 
of  visiting  Florence,  Rome,  and  Constantinople.  On  his  return,  he  com- 
menced business  again  in  New  York ;  which,  after  a  few  years,  termina- 
ted unsuccessfully.  In  1825,  he  made  a  tour  through  England,  Scotlandy 
Ireland,  and  Wales.  Mr,  Cambreleng's  life  has  thus  been  a  very  ad' 
venturous  and  roving  one ;  it  has  been  replete  with  striking  incident  and 
romantic  adventures,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  scenery  and  the  novelty 
of  travel,  he  has  always  had  a  strong  passion.  His  observation  has  been 
k^en  and  extensive,  and  he  has  been  very  laborious  in  study  in  the  inter- 
vals of  occupation,  and,  especially  while  his  days  have  been  occupied  and 
distracted  with  busine^,  through  the  hours  of  night  He  has  been  more 
a  writer  than  a  reader,  and  has  depended  more  upon  observation,  experi- 
ence, and  reflection,  than  up(m  the  borrowed  treasures  of  other  minds^ 
Though  his  career  had  been  commercial,  Mr.  Cambreleng  was  always 
a  zealous  politician,  and  a  uniform  advocate  of  Democratic  principles. 
He  had  not  long  been  permanently  settled  in  New  York,  before  he  took 
an  active  part  in  its  politics.  The  doctrine  of  restrictions  pn  trade  for 
the  protection  of  manufactures  was  then  advocated  or  sanctioned  by  almost 
all  our  public  men,  and  all  who  ventured  to  oppose  an  increa3e  of  duties 
for  ^e  benefit  of  manu&cturers  were  considered  as  wanting  in  patriotism^ 
The  Democratic  party  had  been  made  an  instrument,  for  the  promotion 
of  their  own  interests,  by  prominent  capitalists  engaged  in  that  branch 
of  business,  and  memorials  were  annually  sent  to  Congress  from  Tam** 
many  Hall,  praying  for  an  increase  of  the  tariff.  Mr.  Cambreleng  wa» 
among  the  few  more  clear-sighted  and  fearless  who  then  protested  against 
these  memorials,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  ])er8uading  his  political 
friends  to  discontinue  them.  In  the  winter  of  1820, — ^^21,  before  he  had 
engaged  in  public  life,  he  wrote  his  ^^Examination  of  the  New  Tariff 
proposed  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Baldwin,  a  Representative  in  Congress^ 
By  one  of  the  People,"  This  was  a  remarkably  clear  and  forcible  ex- 
position of  the  fallacy  of  the  experiments  by  which  the  high  tariff  school 
of  that  day — ^not  yet  extinct,  though  now  for  the  present  abashed  into 
silence — sought  to  &sten  upon  the  young,  free  ei^rgies  of  this  country 
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ike  fictitious  system  of  commercial  policy,  of  prohibitions,  premiums, 
and  drawbacks,  which,  whatever  diyision  of  opinion  exists  as  to  its 
efiecta  on  the  true  prosperity  of  England,  is  at  least  the  moet  fiital  and 
false  to  the  true  spirit  of  our  iastitutions  that  we  could  adopt  tt  formed 
an  oc^vo  volume  of  near  three  hundred  pages,  and  was  composed  dur^ 
ing  the  evening  hours,  when  the  author  was  released  from  the  business 
occupations  of  the  day. 

In  the  spring  of  .1821,  Mr.  Cambreleng  was  nominated  for  Congress 
by  the  Democratic  party;  and  though  a  powerlul  effort  was  made  to  de- 
feat his  election,  by  his  political  opponents,  and  hy  the  manufacturing 
interest,  he  succeeded,  over  a  very  popular  candidate  nominated  in  oppo- 
sition to  him,  by  a  large  majority.  The  seat  thus  obtained  he  has  ever 
since  |)reserved,  till  the  last  fall  election  in  that  city,  when  the  convul^on 
of  the  recent  political  crisis  at  last  effected  the  olject  for  the  accomplish- 
m^t  of  which  all  the  former  efforts  of  his  opponents  had  failed.  He 
thus  continued  a  member  of  Congress  for  eighteen  years  consecutiveiy. 
When  the  Republican  party  sustained  its  overwhelming  defeat  in  1824, 
he  was  the  only  member  of  Congress  of  that  party  reelected  from  the 
State.  Yet  has  Mr.  Cambreleag  always,  £rem  the  outset,  been  opposed  by 
the  mercantile  interest  of  that  city^;  though  in  reality,  however  tardy  that 
class  may  be  in  recognizing  the  fact,  he  has  always  been,  from  the  soimd- 
ness  of  Uiat  theory  of  public  policy  which  has  always  given  its  entire 
^hape  and  character  to  his  ptiblic  course,  their  hest  fri^d,and  a  most  val- 
uable representative  of  their  true  interest  In  1828,  particularly,  he  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  merchants  generally,  for  refusing  to  advocate 
a  high  federal  duty  on  sales  at  auction.  How  violent  and  embittered 
that  hostility  has  been  made  of  late  years,  by  Mr.  CanAreleng^s  uncom- 
promising adherence  to  those  great  principles  of  the  Democratic  policy, 
in  relation  to  the  public  currency  and  banking,  which  the  mercantile 
t^lass  are  ^o  prodigiously  mi^ken  in  regarding  as  antagonist  to  their 
real  interests,  is  too  well  known  to  require  comment  Or  nptice  at  our 
hands.  In  proportion,  however,  to  this  hostility  df  political  opponents 
liave  the  attachment  and  confidence  of  the  Democratic  party  of  his  city 
and  State  iiicreased  with  the  continued  manifestation  of  his  unwavering 
Republican  principle — ^his  pare  and  firm,  political  integrity—the  con- 
:sistent  soundness  of  his  leading  doctrines  of  commercial  policy — and  the 
eminent  ability  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  advocacy  of  them.  Mr. 
VTambrdeng  is  now  m  retirement  from  public  iife,  and  is  alxnit  to  take 
advantage  of  an  interval  of  teisure  long  desired  by  him,  to  revisit  some 
of  the  scenes  of  his  earlier  travels  and  adventures  in  Europe.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  his  return,  no  public  man  will  occupy  a  more 
Ifrominent  position  in  the  confidence  of  the  Republican  party,  in  the 
Empire  State  and  its  great  commercial  metropolis,  as  a  well-tried  and 
favorite  representative  and  champion  of  its  great  principles,  and  as  a 
most  fit  and  worthy  candidate  for  the  highest  honors  of  iUrther  j)oIitical 
distinction  in  its^wer  to  bestow.  uyi  izeu uy  ^^ ww^i^ 
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Mr.  Cambreleogfs  career  in  Congress  during  the  eighteen  yeari  that 
he  has  occupied  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  been  emi* 
nently  useful  and  honorable.  He  has  always  preferred  that  post  of  duty 
in  the  public  service,  resting  on  the  free  election  of  his  constituency,  to  any 
other  offices  of  honor  or  emolument,  under  the  Executive  appointment, 
which  his  distinguished  services,  character,  and  abilities  must  have  made 
readily  accessible  to  him.  He  has  always  in  the  House  plajred  a  prom- 
inent and  influential  part — having  been  generally  chairman  of  some  of 
the  more  important  committees.  Commerce,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Ways 
and  Means;  the  chairmanship  of  which  latter  is  well  knowm  as  being 
the  nearest  approach  that  our  practice  admits  to  the  post  of  leadership 
of  the  dominant  party  in  the  body.  In  the  exercise  of  these  functions 
Mr.  Cambreleng  has  been  the  author  of  numerous  reports,  characterized! 
by  remarkable  ability,  research,  and  value.  His  celebrated  report  on 
commerce  and  navigaticm,  in  1829,  cannot  be  forgotten  by  many  of  our 
readers.  Two  editions  of  it  were  published  by  the  merchants  of  New 
York,  and  a  third  in  London.  His  report  on  the  Surplus  Revenue, 
in  1837— on  the  Independent  Treasury  and  on  the  Public  Expenditures,! 
at  the  late  and  the  preceding  sessions  of  Congress — are  not  lees  entitled 
to  special  notice.  Without  referring  more  particularly  to  his  numerous 
speeches,  many  of  which  are  elaborate  and  complete  essays  of  great 
value,  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  we  are  induced  to  extract  from 
his  speech  on  the  Independent  Treasury,  at  the  Extra  Session,  the  follow- 
ing quotation — with  the  length  of  which  our  readers  will  scarcely  find 
fault — ^both  as  an  instance  of  Mr.  Cambreleng^s  style,  and  as  a  specimen 
of  the  broad  liberality  and  sound  democratic  character  of  his  views  on 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates : 

"  We  have  now  to  notice  a  formidable  objection.  It  is  said  we  propose  to  estab- 
lish a  universal  and  exclusive  metallic  currency;  aund^in  the  langnajg^  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Legare,y  to  effect  *^an  absolute  svbversion  of  al) 
credit  and  all  commerce— an  utter  destruction  of  the  whole  fabric  of  society.'  ThiS' 
ts,  indeed,  sir,  an  age  distingoisbsd;  for  discoveries.  We  have  been  for  years  en- 
deavori  ng  to  secure^through  our  federal  legislation,  a  broader  basis  for  the  vast  fabric^ 
of  credit  in  this  country.  Gkntlemen  have  cordially  cooperated  with  us  in  accom- 
plishing a  purpose  almost  universally  acknowledged  to  be  necessary  to  give  stability 
to  trade,  and:  solidity  to  our  tottering  banking  system.  But  wheB  we  propose  a 
measure  calculateiP  to  forward  effectually  an  object  so  essential  to  the  morals  andf 
prosperity  of  the  Union,  they  suddenly  discover  that  otnr  design  is  to  break  «p  the 
very  foundations  of  eivilized  society,  to  return  to  *  iron  money  and  black  broth'— 
le  Absolute  barbarism.  Gentlemen  well  know  that,  whatever  may  be  our  abstract 
opinions  as  to  the  effect  of  paper  money  on  the  morals' and  conditioh  of  society,  no 
matMf)  this  *  bcMik  note  age  **  can  expect  more  than  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  sys* 
tern.  But  before  they  so  roughly  denounce  the  principles  of  those  with  whom  they 
are  politically  associated,  I  would  admonish  gentlemen  to  consult  together,  and  come 
10  some  understanding  as  to  what  they  mean  by  *  a»  exclusive  mc^Hc  currency,'' 
and '  the  destruction  of  the  credit  system.'  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,.  (Mr- 
Legare,)  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Garland,)  consideriag  how  harmo- 
niously they  act  together,  hare  placed  themselves  in  an  awkward  attitude  before  the 
country.  The  former  gentleman  denoimces  the  currency  of  France  as  the  author  of 
hec  poverty;  tho  latter  eulogises  it  as  the  soundest  in  tbe  world,  indk  recommend  it 
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to  us  as  a  model  tor  our  imitation !  And  now,  sir,  what  becomes  of  all  the  violent 
denunciations  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  about  this  monstrous  attempt  to 
introduce  an  exclusive  metallic  currency  1  Who  had  gone  beyond  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  1  No  bank  note  circulates  in  France  of  a  less  denomination  than 
five  hundred  ftancs,  and  the  whole  amount  is  but  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
in  paper  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  gold  and  silver.  Is  that  a  metallic 
currency  %  Is  the  credit  system  desttroyed  in  France  1  Sir,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  will  find,  upon  an  examination  of  his  own  doctrines,  that  it  will  embarrass 
him  to  explain  in  what  essential  principle  relating  to  currency  he  is  opposed  to  the 
present  Administration. 

"  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  may  also  discover  that  his  principles  are  no% 
00  hostile  as  be  imagines,  to  the  separation  of' Bank  and  State.    Why,  sir,  he  ad- 
mires the  Scotch  banking  system,  the  very  essence  of  which  is  its  freedom  firom  aM 
legislative  interferenoe.    The  union  between  Parliament  and  this  branch  of  trade 
has  been  long  since  efifectually  dissolved.    Trade,  and  not  Government,  regulates 
the  quantity  of  banking  capital  in  Scotland.    He  seems  struck  with  admiration  at 
the  splendid  results '  of  the  credit  system '  in  that  country,  and  ascribes  them  to  the 
Substitution  of  paper  for  a  metallic  circulation.    The  gentleman  mistakes  the  sha* 
dow  fi>r  the  substance.    The  astonishing  industry  and  wealth  of  Scotland,  and  the 
moral  condition  of  her  people,  are  owing,  among  other  causes,  to  the  absolute  free^ 
dom  she  has  enjoyed  in  banking,  the  best  regulator  of  all  trades  when  free.    The 
act  of  1706  did  not  extend  to  Scotland ;  she  was  not  under  the  dominion  of  the  Bank 
of  England.    She  had  no  gigantic  institution  to  break  her  local  banks  periodically, 
and  to  throw  thousands,  nay  millions,  of  laborers  out  of  employmeht.     Beyond 
the  Tweed,  capital,  free  firom  all  restrictions,  flowed  into  this  channel,  and  kept  pace 
with  labor,  population,  trade,  and  wealth,  and  sustained  the  vast  increase  of  her 
commercial  creidits.    The  banks  of  Scotland  are  an  improvement  upon  the  plan  of 
Our  savings  inAitutions.    They  have  in  that  country  not  only  a  large  amount  of 
banking  capita],  but  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  drawn  from  all  classes 
of  society,  in  deposite  upon  interest,  yielding  a  profit  to  the  community  as  well  as  to 
the  bank ;  thus  mutually  benefitting  the  capitalists  and  the  country,  and  encouraging 
frugality  and  enterprise.    Her  *  credit  system  *  rests  upon  a  foundation  almost  as 
broad  as  the  whole  property  of  Scotland.    Her  stockholders  are  not,  like  ours,  ejc- 
wnpt  firom  responsibility.    The  public  interest  and  security  are  not,  as  with  us, 
sacrificed  to  encourage  the  growth  of  corporations— of  partners  not  individually 
liable  for  their  debts,  and  not  responsible  to  the  country  for  their  management.  Her 
banks  are  essentially  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  regulators  of  ti^e. 
It  is  to  these  circumstances  we  may  chie^y  ascribe  the  rapid  growth  of  Scotland, 
tiotwithstanding  her  disadvantages  of  soil  and  climate,  and  without  the  appendage 
of  an  impoverished  laboring  population,  as  in  England  and  Ireland.    It  is  wholly 
immaterial  to  Scotland  what  may  be  the  character  of  her  circulation.    She  is  an 
interior  province  j  exchanges  do  not  press  upon  her ;  E«ngland  intervenes  and  Sus- 
tains the  shock.    Like  oUr  country  banks,  theirs  have  little  lise  for  specie;  and,  like 
them,  they  have  their  *  specie  fund*  in  the  centre  of  circulation.    Had  she  been  on 
the  borders  of  the  British  Channel,  where  her  local  circulations  would  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  metallic  curreticy  of  the  continent,  she  would  have  lOng  since  discovered 
that,  however  convenient  small  noteS  may  be,  the  imaginary  convertibility  of  bank 
notes  into  coin  is  but  a  firail  protection  to  labor,  and  a  weak  foundation  for  the  credit 
and  contracts  of  a  nation.    Protected  by  her  interior  position,  as  well  as  by  skilful 
managementj  her  population  has  escaped  some  of  the  consequences  of  this  abuse  of 
credit 

"  But  the  ehief  object  of  the  admiration  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  was 
the  triumphant  result  of  the  credit  system  in  England.  Why,  sir,  nothing  can  be 
more  unlike  than  the  credit  systems  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  they  were  prior  to 
18S6,  both  in  their  characters  and  their  results.  The  one  was  a  system  of  despot- 
ism, the  other  of  liberty.    The  one  filled  the  country  with  pauperism,  the  other  kept 
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labor  steadily  employed,  and  with  parental  guardianahtp  boarded  the  small  acca* 
mulations  of  the  poor.  But  it  was  in  England  that  the  gentleman  saw  *  the  grand- 
est work  of  civilized  life  in  any  part  of  the  world  '—the  splendid  result  of  her  credit 
and  banking  system.  Sir,  while  the  classical  and  intellectual  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  was  admiring  the  Corinthian  grandeur  of  this  proud  fabric  of  the  credit 
system,  in  the  ecsUcy  of  his  admiration,  he  forgot  that  he  was  standing  on  a  vasl 
ruin  of  violated  rights ;  lost  in  his  sublime  contemplations,  he  heard  not  the  '  accenu 
of  despair,'  nor  the  wailings  of  poverty,  uttered  by  millions  who  had  fallen  victims 
to  the  credit  system  of  England.  He  had  not,  probably)  examined  the  poor  man's 
record.  He  could  not  persuade  himself  to  believe  that,  amidst  all  this  bustle,  life, 
and  splendor,  all  this  wealth  and  grandeur,  he  was  in  a  nation  of  paupers.  He 
could  s^e  it  all  in  his  travels  through  impoverished  France,  with  her  metallic  cur« 
rency,  but  not  in  England,  with  her  credit  and  banking  system.  Well,  sir,  here  is 
that  record  of  its  results  which  escaped  the  gentleman's  observation.  Two  m'dlions 
four  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  families  '  re- 
ceiving relief  not  included  in  the  returns  for  this  year.'  But,  it  is  added,  in  this 
work  published  by  the  London  Statistical  Society,  *  judging  from  the  results  here 
exhibited,  ihe  paupers  form  the  greatest  portion  of  the  wkale  population  *  Such,  Mr* 
Chairman,  is  the  foundation  upon  which  rests  this  *  grandest  work  of  civilized  life,' 
this  triumphant  evidence  of  the  blessings  of  the  English  banking  and  credit  system. 

*'  Sir,  I  have  travelled  a  liule,  too.  I  have  contemplated  with  delight  the  rich 
treasures  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Vatican;  the  sublime  Doric  and  the  proud  Corinth- 
ian ;  but  it  was  in  the  beautiful  valleys  of  France  and  Germany— on  the  Rhine 
and  on  the  Elbe— it  was  amidst  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Wales,  that  I 
saw,  without  regard  to  questions  of  currency,  or  even  forms  of  government,  sound 
morality  and  personal  comfort ;  it  was  these  scenes  that  reminded  me  of  our  western 
paradise.  And,  sir,  I  could  but  regret  that  the  tenants  of  those  mountains  and  val- 
leys were  ^vemed  by  that  concentrated  power  of  associated  wealth  which  rules 
Governments,  conUols  monarchs,  and  regulates  the  destiny  of  every  nation  in 
Europe. 

*'  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  great  constitutional  duty  to  discharge.  We  have  to 
regulate  the  coinage,  and  by  requiring  the  collection  of  our  revenue  in  a  common 
medium,  to  secure  equal  taxation  to  the  States  of  this  confederacy^  and  to  preserve 
for  the  whole  people  a  measure  of  value  of  ancient  origin,  for  labor,  property,  and 
contracts.  In  discharging  this  duty,  we  have  not  only  to  encounter  the  vices  of  our 
complicated  banking  systems,  but  also  a  revolution  which  has  been  going  on  more 
than  a  century,  and  one  which  threatens  in  the  end  to  substitute  a  mere  exchange  of 
credits  for  the  ancient  standard  of  nations.  It  commenced  with  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  1694.  This  substitute  first  appeared  in  the  form  of  notes  of 
twenty  pounds ;  in  1759,  it  was  reduced  to  ten  pounds ;  in  1793,  to  five  pounds ;  and 
in  1797,  the  bank  suspended  specie  pa3rments,  and  commenced  issuing  one  and  two 
pound  notes.  After  a  fatal  experiment  of  five-and-twenty  years— fatal  to  the  morals 
and  welfare  of  the  people,  however  necessary  it  may  have  been  to  Government — the 
bank  resumed  specie  payments  in  1822.  The  currency  was  reformed,  and  all  notes 
under  five  pounds  (about  equal  to  twenty-five  dollars)  were  prohibited  in  England 
and  Wales.    This  was  not,  however^  the  most  material  reform. 

"  The  restriction  on  banking,  which  had  been  imposed  in  1706,  to  protect  the 
monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England,  was  repealed  in  1826.  For  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  years  no  association  could  be  formed  for  banking  purposes  with  more  than 
six  partners.  Under  this  system,  the  trade  and  currency  of  England  were  periodically 
convulsed.  The  great  regulator  of  banking  in  that  country,  by  iu  own  alarms  and 
powerful  efforts  to  save  itself,  brought  down  country  banks  by  the  hundred  in  every 
revulsion,  prostrated  trade,  and  threw  millions  of  the  laboring  population  out  of 
employment.  The  violent  revulsion  of  1825  brought  about  the  reform  of  1826;  and 
'with  the  consent'  of  the  Bank  of  England,  her  monopoly  was  partially  relin* 
quished,  and  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  districts  were  permitted,  like 
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Soocland,  to  form  aa  many  banks  as  they  pleased.  England  has  escaped  some  of 
the  Tiolence  of  the  recent  revidsion.  Her  banks  have  not  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments. The  Bank  of  England  was  not  saved,  as  in  1825,  by  an  accidental  disco^ 
very  of  one  pound  notes!  It  was  not  because  there  had  pot  been  overtrading  in 
England ;  fai  otherwise.  There  never  was  a  period  when  there  was  more  extensive 
speculation  in  every  branch  of  trade,  and  when  her  capital  and  credit  were  more 
widely  extended  in  «very  quarter  of  the  globe.  How  has  it  happened,  then,  that  she 
did  not  suffer  as  in  1825 1  Because  the  revulsion  in  that  year  broke  down  th« 
monopoly  Of  the  Hank  of  England;  because  capital,  freed  from  its  dominion,  flowed 
with  astonishing  rapidity  into  that  branch  of  trade,  and  was  ready  to  meet  the  sud- 
den and  large  addition  which  speculation  had  made  to  the  mass  of  commercial  cro' 
dits.  Some  of  these  associations,  it  is  true^  were  embarrassed  by  the  revulsion ;  the 
wonder  is,  that  more  were  not  brought  down  by  it.  They  were  all  of  recent  origin  j 
and  this  trade  had  be6n  effectually  prohibited  for  more  than  a  century.  These  were, 
not  the  only  reforms.  That  remnant  of  barbarism,  the.usury  law,  was  also  in  effect 
repealed,  by  exempting  all  bills  having  not  more  than  ninety  days  to  run  from  their 
operation ;  and  this  has  been  subsequently  extended.  The  rate  of  interest,  sir,  is  the 
safety-valve  of  credit  It  should  be  permitted  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  pressure  upon 
the  money  market.  In  this  country  we  have  locked  it  down,  and  doubly  prohibited 
the  free  use  of  capital.  The  inevitable  consequence  is  periodical  explosions.  But 
with  all  these  reforms,  it  is  still  the  policy  of  England  to  substitute  credit  for  a  meUl- 
he  measure  of  value.  That  credit,  it  is  true,  is  not  so  vitiated  as  it  was;  but  by 
making  Bank  of  England  notes  a  lawful  tender,  and  by  authorizing  the  joint  stock 
associations  to  issue  their  notes,  redeemable  in  these  notes,  they  have  laid  the  found- 
ation for  revulsions  in  trade,  which  are  not  yet  developed.  These  associations  had 
not  been  long  enough  in  existence  to  show  to  what  amount  they  could  increase  their 
circulations,  though  long  enough  to  prove  how  rapidly  they  could  increase  them* 
While  the  use  of  credit,  founded  upon  property,  should  enjoy  absolute  freedomi 
the  abuse  of  credit,  by  issuing  that  which  is  founded  upon  credit,  should  never  be 
encouraged  by  Government.  ^ 

"  The  most  powerful  antagonist,  however,  of  a  uniform  measure  of  value  is  our 
owii  banking  system,  unquestionably  the  worst  in  the  world.  If  we  had  no  other 
motive,  we  should  bo  compelled  to  collect  our  revenue  in  a  metallic  currency,  in  order 
to  preserve  something  in  the  country  as  a  standard  of  value.  We  have  six-and- 
twcnty  Legislatures  and  two  Territorial  Councils  steadily  at  work,  enacdng  laws 
to  btmish  specie  from  circulation.  The  present  crisis,  no  doubt,  must  produce  re- 
ibrm;  but  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  immediate  or  general,  so  long  as  our  laws  are 
made  by  those  who  entertain  hostile  principles  of  government,  eitpecially  on  this 
question  of  currency.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  common  conviction  that  our  banking 
system  is  bad,  and  that  our  local  circulations  require  reform ;  but  when  will  that 
ever  be  effected  if  we  surrender  up  our  constitutional  standard  1  If  we  do  not  \af 
the  fbundation  here,  our  banking  system  will  never  be  reformed*  It  \a  impossible  to 
imagine  a  system  more  discordant,  and  more  embarrassing  to  trade,  than  the  system 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Capital  is  not  at  liberty  to  flow  into  this  branch  of 
trade  as  in  England  and  Scotland.  Government  must  regulate  the  quantity  in  each 
State.  Our  State  Government  might,  with  equal  propriety  and  wisdom,  regulate  the 
quantity  of  capital  in  every  other  branch  of  trade.  And  what  is  the  consequence  of 
this  legislative  interference  with  banking!  Why,  sir,  two  of  our  cities  have  each 
more  banking  capital  than  the  State  of  New  York,  with  her  hundred  cities  and 
towns,  and  with  more  than  two  millions  of  population.  The  commercial  emporium 
of  the  Union,  the  centre  of  curculation,  the  point  upon  which  the  whole  &bric  of 
commercial  credit,  internal  and  external,  presses  at  every  revulsion,  is  permitted  to 
employ,  in  this  branch  of  trad^,  some  twenty  millions — about  one-third  the  banking 
capital  of  a  neighboring  city.  Such  legislation  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unequal.  It  is 
calculated  to  unregulate  trade  and  embarrass  the  banks.    Banking,  legitimate  bank- 
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ing,  is  a  trade,  and  should  be  as  free  as  all  other  trades.  Let  it  regulate  the  quan^* 
tity  of  capital,  and  this  branch  will  keep  pace  with  all  others;  it  will  increase  with 
the  increase  of  commercial  credits,  and  with  the  growth  of  trade.  As  the  demand 
increases,  so  will  the  supply,  and  no  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country  will  be 
unemployed.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Scotch  banking  system,  which 
is  weakened,  and  not  strdngthened,  by  her  small  note  circulation. 

"  Currency,  sir,  is  not  a  trade.  Governments  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  whe- 
ther an  attribute  of  sovereignty  shall  be  exercised  by  trading  companies,  and,  if  so, 
to  what  extent.  They  must  determine  whether  such  companies  are  to  be  permitted 
to  furnish  the  world  with  their  credit  as  a  substitute  for  a  metallic  sUndard,  with 
liberty  to  increase  and  diminish  it  at  pleasure;  for  that  is  the  result  which  seems 
approaching.  The  great  question  to  be  determined  is,  are  trading  associations  to  be 
authorized  to  issue  a  species  of  State  credit,  and  to  collect  a  revenue,  now  amounting 
to  six  or  seven  millions  annually,  and  constantly  increasing,  and  to  indemnify  an 
abused  community  by  producing  periodical  bankruptcy,  poverty,  and  wuit  1  The 
gentleman  fh)m  South  Carolina  knows  that  abnost  all  the  distinguished  authorities 
are  against  his  *  Credit  System.' 

"  It  is  a  conceded  point,  that  the  regulation  of  the  quantity  of  currency,  which  is 
the  measure  of  value,  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to  those  whose  profits  are  increased 
by  abusing  the  trust.  You  might  as  well  at  once  surrender  to  these  corporations  the 
power  to  regulate  the  value  of  our  coin,  and  let  them  adulterate  it,  or  arbitrarily 
taise  its  nominal  value  at  their  pleasure,  as  monarchs  formerly  did,  to  the  ruin  of 
their  people.  Upon  what  ground  is  it  that  (Government  have  been  induced  to  give 
their  aid  in  substituting  the  paper  of  trading  companies  for  the  current  coin  of  the 
world  7  An  increasing  demand  for  a  medium  of  circulation  and  a  deficiency  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  former  is  admitted)  the  latter  I  deny ;  and  on  neither  ground 
can  these  issues  be  defended.  Sir,  there  has  been  no  age  of  the  world  when  it  was  so 
abundantly  supplied  with  circulation,  independent  of  all  the  small  notes,  ( I  mean 
under  fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars,)  in  Elurope  and  America.  How  is  it  with  the 
precious  metals  1  In  the  work  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
the  quantity  of  money  in  the  Augustan  age  is  estimated  at  less  than  two  thousand 
millions.  Why,  sir,  since  1492,  we  have  drawn  from  the  American  mines  alone^ 
more  than  six  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  aggregate  of  coin,  bullion,  and 
plate  in  the  world,  is  estimated  at  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  millions.  The  quan- 
tity of  specie  might  have  been  an  object  of  solicitude  in  earlier  ages;  but  of  what 
consequence  is  it  now,  when,  for  all  its  great  offices,  we  have  discovered  other  sub- 
stitutes 1  We  have  discovered  a  mine  richer  than  all  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru — the  human  mind.  We  have  draWn  fW)m  that  inexhaustible  mine  countless 
millions  of  substitutes  for  specie,  in  the  form  of  public  debts,  bank  stocks,  and  stocks 
of  every  kind;  of  bills  of  exchange,  notes  of  hand,  bank  drafls,  and  bank  checks. 
These  are  our  circulations  which  give  velocity  to  trade.  It  is  these,  amounting  to 
thousands  of  millions,  which  have  accelerated  the  growth  of  wealth  among  nations^ 
and  not  the  contemptible  amount  of  your  small  note  circulations  in  Great  Britain,' 
Ireland,  and  America.  In  the  present  age,  trade  provides  its  own  substitutes  for 
specLP,  in  adjusting  balances  not  only  between  States  jmd  nations,  but  between  indi- 
viduals, and  without  the  agency  of  bank  notes.  Specie  is  only  wanted  to  adjust 
balances  between  nations  when  credit  is  suddenly  destroyed.  It  iS)  however,  wanted 
in  every  country  as  a  standard  for  local  circulation,  and  to  sustain  the  increasing 
amount  of  commercial  credit.  The  Value  of  property  is  sufficiently  oflfected  by  cre- 
dit founded  upon  credit,  in  the  fotm  of  bills  of  exchange,  without  extending  this 
abuse  of  credit  in  the  form  of  currency.  The  former  we  cannot  reach  by  legislation, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  do  so  if  w%  could,  however  injurious  its  operation  is  upon 
trade.  The  latter  interferes  with  the  currency  established  by  the  Constitution,  and 
we  should  adopt  every  measure  that  we  can  to  prevent  it  from  destroying  our 
standard  altogether.  uiymzeu  uy  ^^  w w^  l>^ 
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"  This  reTdution  may  be  accomplished.  Th6  precious  metals  may  eyentually  be 
banished  from  the  circulations  of  the  world,  and  we  may  have  no  other  standard 
than  bank  notes.  I  admit,  sir,  that,  as  a  mere  question  of  trade,  it  would  accelerate 
the  accumulation  of  wealth «  and  the  growth  of  our  cities.  But  what  are  the  sacri- 
fices attending  such  a  system  1  Do  you  not  lay  the  foundation  of  your  cities  on  the 
ruin  of  your  population  1  Sir,  whUe  we  sacrifice  the  poor,  we  transfer  political 
power  from  the  agriQultural  and  laboring  classes  of  society  to  those  thousand  corpo- 
rations which  seem  to  have  been,  firom  the  beginning  of  our  free  goyemments,  the 
only  interests  worthy,  in  the  estimation  of  our  American  legislators,  to  be  exclusiTely 
cherished,  protected,  and  patronized.  Sir,  go  on  with  your  credit  and  banking  sys- 
tems; bapish  the  precious  metals;  establish  your  paper  standard,  and  let  the  Tidue 
of  property  and  the  price  of  labor  float  upon  iu  agitated  surface;  let  them  rise  with 
its  expansions  and  fall  with  its  contractions;  and  then,  sir,  gentlemen  may  antici- 
pate cTery  fire  years  the  return  of  the  *  awful  winters'  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  PennsyWania.  One  of  them  is  now  approaching — an  awful  winter  indeed  for 
the  poor;  thousands  will  be  struck  down  by  poverty  and  want.  Sir,  I  do  not  ask 
gentlemen  for  their  charity.  I  make  no  appeals  to  their  humanity :  but,  in  the  name 
of  HIM  who  made  us.all,  I  entreat  them  to  spare  them  their  taunts — do  not  'stigma«> 
tize  them<— let  these  poor  laborers  die  in  peace  and  of  famine,  in  a  land  overflowing 
with  the  richest  abundance  Pardon  these  victims  of  your  policy,  should  they,  in 
their  last  hour,  pray  that  their  country  might  be  delivered  from  your  calamitous 
'Credit  System.' 

**  Mr.  Chairman,  upon  the  firmness  and  integrity  of  the  people  of  this  country,  at 
the  present  crisis,  depend  the  condition  of  our  society,  and  the  character  of  our 
Government.  It  is  evidently  a  struggle  for  power  by  some  of  the  corporations  of 
this  country,  but,  I  trust,  not  all  of  them.  It  is  a  great  issue;  for  every  thin^  moral, 
social,  and  political,  is  at  stake.  On  such  an  occasion,  gentlemen  may  well  discard 
their '  prejudices— republicans  have  been  separated  on  party  grounds,  but  not  on 
principle — they  may  readily  unite  When  a  question  arises  involving  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  and  the  very  existence  of  free  government.  In  a  cause  so  just,  we  have 
little  to  fear,  and  every  thing  to  hope.  I  cannot  believe,  that,  in  the  approaching 
contest,  we  shall  lose  one  sincere  friend  of  this  administration.  Some  have,  I  think, 
prematurely  decided  upon  the  measure  .now  proposed ;  they  have  denounced  it 
without  proper  examinmion.  I  am  sure,  no  sound  republican  can,  upon  delibera- 
tion, be  ultimately  found  against  it.  While,  sir,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proposition 
to  sqcMurate  Bank  and  Btate  must  rally  and  unite  the  democracy  of  this  country,  by 
whatever  questions  they  may  have  been  hitherto  divided.  They  will  never  consent 
that  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  shall  be  controlled  by  the  stock  exchange  of 
Wall  street,  or  of  the  royal  exchange ;  that  the  public  revenue  shall  be  again  made 
instrumental  in  augmenting  the  disasters  of  the  country;  and  that  the  Government 
shall  be  periodically  embarrassed  for  want  of  means,  by  entrusting  its  funds  to  institu- 
tions whose  fate  depends  upon  the  slightest  counter*movement  in  any  part  of  the 
commercial  system  of  the  world.  Nor,  sir,  can  I  believe  that  any  sound  republican 
is  prepared  to  substitute  the  credit  of  our  corporations  for  the  common  medium  and 
common  standard  of  the  world.  No,  sir:  on  these  questions  the  democracy  will  be 
found  united,  as  they  always  have  been,  whenever  the  honor  or  the  interests  of  their 
country  were  involved,  as  they  are  at  the  present  crisis.  Let  not  gentlemen  deceive 
themselves;  their  victories  always  come  with  our  calamities,  and  disappear  with 
returning  prosperity.  The  concentrated  power  upon  which  they  depend  cannot  yet 
regulate  the  succession  to  the  Presidency. 

"  Sir,  I  have  detained  the  Committee  too  long.  We  challenge  gentlemen  to  the 
vote.  Let  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  declaim  over  his  '  iron  money  and 
black  broth ; '  let  gentlemen  denounce  the  measure  as  an  expedient  or  an  experiment ; 
•let  them  call  it  a  Sub-Treasury  scheme,  or  by  what  name  they  please;  but  let  them 
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afford  OS  an  opportanity  to  test  its  advantages  to  trade,  to  banks,  the  Treasury,  and 
the  coantry.    We  fear  not  the  resolts  of  the  e:q)eriment" 

During  the  many  years  he  has  spent  in  the  public  service,  Mr.  Cam- 
breleng  has  had  the  satisfaction  to  witness  the  successful  progress  of  the 
liberal  doctrines  of  free  trade  which  he  maintained  before  he  entered 
upon  public  life,  and  the  advocacy  of  which  has  heea  the  peculiar  mis- 
sion of  his  political  career  ever  since.  For  some  years  he  was  their 
only  advocate  in  the  New  York  delegation  in  Congress.  They  were 
unpopular,  and  those  who  administered,  or  who  aspired  to  administer, 
our  naticMial  afiairs,  had  not  the  courage  to  avow  them.  The  cause  of 
commercial  freedom,  however,  continued  to  gain  ground  at  every  ses- 
sion. The  late  Administration  was  the  first,  since  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  which  boldly  took  ground  in  fiivor  of  revenue  duties;  and  we 
have  now  the  pleasure,  under  our  present  purely  Democratic  Adminir 
tration,  to  see  restored,  and  in  the  &ir  way  to  a  complete  and  general 
ascendency  over  the  public  mind,  those  liberal  principles  which  our  free 
Government  was  especially  designed  to  establish  and  perpetuate. 


REVOLUTIONARY  REMINISCENCES   OP  AN 
OLD  SOLDIER. 

No.  m. 


The  Birds  of  Spring— The  Encampment  broken  up,  which  introdooes  an  illustration 
of  Dutch  caution  and  Political  Economy — A  side  comrade — who,  with  the  author, 
is  captured  by  the  Indians— the  sick  man  scalped— The  Catskill  Mountains  and 
a  new  capture. 

Winter  at  last  began  to  draw  off  his  forces.  The  birds  who  came 
to  make  the  announcement  that  Spring  was  on  the  way,  were  received 
with  great  joy.  They  visited  the  opening  we  had  nmde  in  the  forest, 
and  gave  us  sweet  music.  None  offered  to  harm  them ;  it  was  voted 
unanimously,  that  birds  were  "  liberty  men."  I  have  never  killed  a  bird 
since,  nor  suffered  any  body  else  to  when  I  could  help  it  I  refused  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  because  he  allowed 
his  boy  to  shoot  robins.  The  boy  finally  shot  himself  I  almost  wished 
the  event  had  happened  seven  years  sooner.  Orders  were  at  length 
given  to  prepare  to  return  to  the  camp.  This  was  not  a  very  compli- 
cated operation  for  me— I  had  simply  to  put  my  gun  and  knapsack  in  order 
My  gun  was  found  to  be  minus  ba3ronet  and  ramrod;  my  knapsack 
contained  one  shirt  and  a  pocket  handkerchief  I  congratulated  myself 
on  the  smallness  of  my  load.     On  the  day  of  our  departure,  our  Dutch 
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neighbors  came  to  our  huts  to  purchase  such  conunodities  as  we  were 
constrained  to  leave  behind.  We  found  they  had  learned  not  a  tittle  in 
the  art  of  bargaining  from  the  stray  Yankees  who  had  located  among 
them.  Our  flour,  beef^  and  rum  barrels,  were  the  objects  of  their  desire, 
but  as  it  was  certain  that  we  could  not  take  said  articles  with  us,  the 
prices  offered  by  them  were  very  moderate.  The  negotiations  were 
conducted  by  our  sergeant,  and  one  of  the  younger  Dutchmen.  They 
both  talked  Political  Economy  and  prose  without  knowing  it.  The 
Dutchman  was  evidently  a  ^re-existent  disciple  of  the  school  who  teach 
that  price  is  regulated  solely  by  supply  and  demand.  His  object,  there- 
fore, was  to  lessen  the  demand  that  the  price  might  &1L  This  he  effected 
by  directing  some  of  his  constituents  to  go  home,  and  the  rest  to  load 
their  pipes  and  talk  Dutch.  Our  sergeant  belonged  to  the  school  that 
teaches  that  the  cost  of  production  has  something  to  do  in  determining 
the  price  of  a  commodity,  but  his  arguments  made  no  more  impression  on 
the  Dutchmen  than  as  many  legislators.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
reduce  the  supply,  that,  in  accordance  with  their  own  doctrines,  the  price 
might  rise.  The  heads  of  about  half  the  casks  were  knocked  out ;  they 
were  then  filled  with  combustibles  and  fired.  In  this  way  the  supply 
was  soon  lessened,  and  in  consequence,  the  price  rose  more  than  one 
hundred  per  cent.  This  was  one  of  my  first  lessons  in  PoUtical 
Economy,  and  it  was  much  more  clear  and  satisfactory  than  many  of  the 
books  which  I  have  since  read,  and  the  speeches  to  which  I  have  since 
listaaed. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  give  our  fiurewell  shout,  one  of  our  number, 
a  fellow  townsman,  became  so  seriously  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  march. 
It  was  out  of  our  power  to  make  any  arrangements  for  his  removal,  so  it ' 
was  determined  that  he  should  be  left  behind,  and  that  Ishould  remain  to 
take  irare  of  him.  This  was  not  at  all  to  my  liking — not  that  I  was  imwil- 
ling  to  raider  whatever  aid  I  could  to  my  fellow  soldier,  or  rather  wood- 
chopper — but  the  disappointment  was  not  pleasant,  and  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  profound  truth  in  human  nature,  that  disap- 
pointments are  generally  unpleasant.  Does  any  sciolist  say,  that  is  a 
very  common-place  truth  ?  It  is  no  more  so  than  many  that  are  uttered 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  transcendental  philosophers  with  a 
most  sagacious  air  of  di^overy.  I  have  only,  in  accordance  with  an  old 
and  inveterate  habit,  uttered  in  plain  English,  and  not  in  the  dialect  of  the 
^  inner  and  high  consciousness,"  that  the  aristocracy  of  philosophers 
alone  have  access  to. 

I  attended  upon  my  sick  companion  about  four  weeks  after  the 
departure  of  the  company.  The  tune  was  passed  under  the  roof  of  an 
honest  Dutchman,  who  was  a  warm  friend  of  King  Shorge,  and  a  friend 
of  humanity,  too.  When  we  departed,  he  would  not  receive  a  penny 
from  ^  though  we  ofiered  him  silver. 

With  joyfixl  hearts  we  set  our  feces  towards  the  camp,  though  we  knew 
that  many  a  weary  mile  was  to  be  travelled  ere  we  could  reach  it    But, 
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then,  there  W93  this  consolation,  the  longer  we  were  in  going,  the  sooner 
after  our  arrival  would  come  the  hour  of  our  discharge,  for  it  must  be 
recollected,  we  were  ^^year  service  men."  After  six  or  seven  hours 
walking,  we  came  to  a  house  where  we  resolved  to  remain  till  the  next 
morning,  provided  the  consent  of  the  owner  could  be  obtained — a  preli- 
minary, by  the  way,  that  soldiers  of  more  experience  dispense  with:  We 
entered,  and  found  as  sinister  a  looking  Dutchman  as  ever  smoked  a 
pipe.  He  pretei^ded  not  to  understand  our  request,  and  scolded  and 
swore  in  Dutch  till  he  frightened  all  the  folks  within  ear-shot  We  were 
about  to  retire,  when  a  female  entered  and  silenced  him,  and  demanded 
what  we  wanted.  It  was  immediately  granted,  and  the  husband  was 
ordered  forthwith  to  make  preparation  for  our  comfortable  entertainment 
This  was  the  first  example  of  female  ascendency  I  had  ever  witnessed, 
and  I  acknowledge,  I  did  not  view  it  with  any  very  strong  disapproba- 
tion. In(jLeed,  when  a  luxurious  supper  appeared,  to  which  the  husband 
was  ordered  to  bid  us  welcome,  I  became  fully  satisfied  that  female 
sovereignty  was  for  the  best;  certainly  it  was  ia  that  instance.  During 
my  long  life,  I  have  been  "collecting  &cts"  on  this  subject,  and  have 
enough  to  ibrm  a  magnificent  theory,  which  I  intend  to  put  forth  when 
the  "  Woman's  Rights  "  Society  get  the  government  into  their  hands, 
which  will  be,  when  travelling  by  railroads  and  steamboats  is  abandoned 
as  too  slow  and  old  fashioned. 

The  next  morning  we  set  out  in  fine  spirits,  and  travelled  leisurely 
through  a  beautiful  forest  till  about  midday,  when  we  lay  down  beneath 
a  large  chestnut  and  slept.  We  were  a\^ened  by  a  couple  of  Indians 
hideously  painted,  and  who  very  significantly  intimated  that  we  were  to 
be  freed  from  the  responsibility  of  farther  directing  our  own  movements. 
In  short,  we  were  required  to  yield  ourselves  as  prisoners.  Does  the 
descendant  of  some  cowardly  tory  ask,  why,  as  there  were  but  two,  we  did 
not  resist?  I  answer :  while  I  believe  that  the  civilized  is  better  adapted 
than  the  sscvage  state  to  develope  the  physical  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
nature  of  man,  yet,  two  civilixed  men  asleep  are  not  equal  to  two  savages 
awake. 

They  had  taken  possession  of  our  arms  before  we  aw9ke,  and  if  they 
had  not,  we  should  not  have  been  very  well  qualified  to  resist,  since  mus- 
kets without  bayonets  or  powder  are  not  very  effective  instruments. 
Furthermore,  when  a  man  is  awaked  from  a  deep  sleep,  and  sees  a  hostile 
savage  standing  over  him  with  uplifted  tomahawk,  he  is  not  in  circum- 
stances to  test  with  due  accuracy  the  difference  between  the  strength  of 
civilized  and  savage  muscles.  He  will  be  very  likely  to  adopt  the  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance — a  doctrine  recently  most 
triumphantly  demonstrated  iu  the  "freest  government  on  earth,"  pro- 
vided fines  and  imprisonment  can  demonstrate  a  political  proposition. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  said  doctrine  appeared  very  rational  to  us,  as  we 
lay  under  the  aforesaid  chestnut ;  and  when  the  savages  were  satisfied, 
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that  we  bad  cotdially  adopted  it^  they  suffered  na  to  rise,  bound  one  hand 
bdiind  us,  and  set  off  towards  the  setting  sun. 

Dogg^  for  that  was  my  companion's  name,  cried  like  a  child,  which 
caused  his  captors  to  bestow  upon  him  several  imeqtiivocal  expressions 
of  contempt  I  kept  up  my  spirits  as  well  as  I  could,  but  it  was  rather 
hard  work.  I  assure  the  reader,  that  there  is  nothing  pleasant  in  the 
prospect  of  a  long  captivity,  or  of  death  by  torture.  It  is  much  easier  ^ 
to  make  war  speeches  than  to  bear  up  heavily  under  such  circumstances: 
Dogget  was  soon  exhausted,  and  he  felL  Tie  gleaming  tomahawk, 
threatening  to  lay  open  his  brain,  caused  him  to  arise  and  exert  his 
remaining  energies. '  He  soon  fell  again.  The  savages  then  hurled 
their  tomahawks  at  his  head,  with  the  design  of  grazing  it,  but  not  of 
killing  hinu  This  roused  him  again,  but  his  strength  soon  gave  out 
entirely,  and  he  feinted. 

Preparation  was  then  made  tat  passing  the  night  We  were  tied  to  a 
tree  in  a  manner  that  gave  us  great  pain,  and  prevented  our  obtaining 
much  repose. 

In  the  morning  we  set  out  in  a  more  northerly  direction.  There  were 
no  aigns  of  inhabitants  in  the  region  through  which  we  passed.  Ere 
long,  Dogget  became  completely  exhausted,  and  unable  to  proceed 
further.  The  tomahawk  was  buried  in  his  head — ^his  scalp  was  taken 
off,  and  we  were  again  on  our  way.  I  have  often  wondered  that  I  could 
witness  that  horrible  scene  with  comparatively  so  little  emotion.  I 
marched  sullenly  on,  giving  but  little  indication  of  grief  or  fear.  It  was 
well  that  I  did  not  expend  in  useless  feeling  the  strength  that  I  needed 
for  action.  My  apparent  indifference  evidently  raised  me  in  the  estima- 
tion of  my  captors.  Our  halts  were  frequent,  and  plenty  of  nutritious 
food  was  given  me. 

On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  we  arrived  in  die  vicinity  of  that  part  of  the 
Catskill  Mountams  on  which  the  Mountain  House  is  now  perched.  The 
outlines  of  the  mountains  in  that  region  are  very  peculiar,  and  they  have 
not  been  changed  by  the  spirit  of  specnlatioQ  wai  improvement  that  has 
changed  almost  every  thing  else.  About  two  years  since,  I  visited  the 
place.  The  mountains  present  the  same  appearance  as  they  did  "  sixty 
years  hence."  I  stood  on  the  very  rock  that  sixty  years  before  I  had 
stood  on  with  my  savage  captors.  The  mountains  were  unchanged,  but 
how  changed  the  landscape  on  which  they  cast  their  shadows ! 

In  a  cavern  in  one  of  the  deep  ravines  of  the  mountain  we  found  five  • 
Indians,  who  had  evidently  been  waiting  our  arrival  for  some  days. 
They  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  me,  but  held  a  long  and  earnest  con- 
versation with  my  captors.  We  passed  the  night  in  the  cave,  and  early 
in  the  morning  the  whole  party  left  it.  Three  began  to  ascend  the 
mountain,  taking  me  with  them,  £md  four  set  off  towards  the  east,  carrying 
nothing  but  their  tomahawks  and  rifles.  As  we  climbed  up  the  steep  and 
difficult  ascent,  I  often  attempted  to  get  a  view  of  the  world  below,  but  the 
thick  foliaire  rendered  it  impossible.     At  lenclh  we  came  to  a  very  pre* 
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cipitous  ledge,  the  top  of  which  we  gained  with  great  difficulty.  We 
could  then  look  down  upon  the  plain  below.  All  was  an  unbroken  forest, 
save  perhaps  half  a  dozen  little  opoungs  with  log  huts  erected  by  the 
producers  of  civilization. 

We  had  not  remained  long  on  the  rock  before  the  two  huts  that  were 
nearest  the  mountain  were  seen  to  be  in  flames.  A  yell  burst  from  the 
wretches  by  whom  I  was  surrounded,  such  as,  I  trust,  those  rock  shave 
never  since  echoed  to.  The  object  of  the  division  of  the  party  was  now 
manifest,  They  had  gone  to  destroy  the  dwellings  which  were  now 
smoking  in  our  sight 

We  now  passed  on  till  we  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain,  when  we 
halted,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  the  other  party.  They  came  just  before 
night,  bringing  as  prisoners  an  old  Dutchman  and  his  wife  and  daughter, 
the  latter  being  about  twelve  years  of  age.  I  a|ttemptecl  to  communicate 
with  my  fellow  prisoners,  but  found  that  thqr  were  ignorant  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  The  Dutchman  spoke  the  Indian  language,  and  soon 
seemed  rather  as  one  of  tho  party  than  as  a  prisoner.  He  was  left 
entirely  at  liberty,  that  is,  so  fiur  as  bonds  were  concerned,  both  by  night 
and  day;  while  his  wife  and  daughter  were  watched,  and  with  great 
vigilance.  I  was  disposed  to  regard  him  as  a  selfish  vmretch,  if  not 
actually  in  league  vnth  the  foe,  as  he  appeared  to  make  no  use  of  his 
interest  to  obtain  any  &vors  for  his  wife  and  daughter.  But  I  found  that 
hasty  opinions  are  not  always  sound,  and  that  cunning  is  not  monopolized 
by  the  Yankee.  That  the  Continaital  Congress  had  a  soldier  restored 
to  his  rank,  and  the  old  Bay  State  a  citizen  to  her  bosom,  was  owing  to 
the  cunning  of  said  Dutchman,  as  the  reader  shall  hear. 


SCENES  AND  STORIES  OF  MANY  LANDS. 

Bihth-Day  Gifts. 

The  recollections  of  a  chequered  life,  spent  in  various  countries,  afibrd 
to  my  mental  eye, — with  many  a  remembered  scene  over  which  a 
painful  and  chilly  darkness  broods, — ^many  a  &ir  sunny  picture,  on  which 
it  loves  to  dwell,  of  the  beautiful  and  noble,  in  human  character.  No 
one  can  pass  through  even  a  shorter  term  of  years,  than  that  from  which 
I  draw  my  treasures  of  memory,  in  free  intercourse  with  the  thousand  vari- 
eties df  human  nature,  without  meeting  with  many  a  character,  of  which 
the  brightness  redeems  the  darkness  of  the  surrounding  waste,  and,  stand- 
ing as  a  living  monument  of  the  inherent  good,  points  to  the  future  per^ 
fectibility  of  our  nature.    Though  the  pilgrimage  of  life  be  over  a 
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weary  deceit,  at  the  feel  of  the  tiareller— besides  that  there  are  the  stars 
f>{  heaven  overhead — if  he  will  but  open  his  eye  and  heart,  is  many  a 
beautiful  flower,  aad  around  him  many  a  fiiir  oasis,  reminiUng  him  of 
the  paradise  that  is  to  termmate  and  reward  his  pilgrimage 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  numy  of  these  bright  spots; 
and  my  m^aory  loves  still  to  wander  back  to  them,  and  linger  mroimd 
their  beauty.  Bat  amidst  all  these  remiaiscoiGes  there  is  no  one  upon 
which  it  rests  with  a  more  pure  and  tender  pleasure,  the  more  exquisite 
from  its  being  slightly  tmged  with  sadness,  than  upon  the  image  of  the 
heroine  of  the  fellowmg  little  dcetcL 

It  is  a  story  of  one  of  that  dear  and  valuable,  though  much  abused 
class — an  Old  Maid.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  common,  every-day  story; 
though  a  very  simple  and  quiet  one  :-^it8  scene  lies  chiefly  in  a  retired 
little  EngUsh  village,  and  one  of  the  most  beautifol  of  its  class.  I  have 
now  given  fiiir  warning  of  its  subject  and  character; — let  those  readers 
cmly  go  back  with  m»  to  visit  this  pleasantly  remembered  spot,  for 
whom  such  a  story  may  be  likely  to  possess  some  interest ;  their  number 
will  probably  be  small,  but  they  will  be  the  "  fit  audience,  though  few." 
I  have,  indeed,  once  before  seen  in  print,  though  much  more  elabo> 
lately  fiUed  out,  a  lale  closely  resembling  in  outline  the  following  sketch, 
as  induced  the  belief  that  it  was  founded  on  the  same  facte.  That  shall 
not,  however,  deter  me  from  narrating  it  simply  and  truly,  from  my  otm 
recollection  of  the  facts,  disguising  only  the  surnames,  lest  it  idiould 
meet  the  eyes  of  some  of  those  to  whom  it  relates.  Received  in  the  right 
spirit  it  raky,  %y  its  example,  teach  to  some  reader  a  sublime  lesson  of 
self-sacrifice. 

Among  all  the  pretty  parsonages  in  England,  theie  is  never  a  prettier 
ihan  the  Rectory  of  the  village  of  Betley :  and  among  all  the  good,  the 
venerated,  and  the  loved  occupants  of  those  beauti&d  abodes,  there  was 
never  a  better,  a  more  universally  and  deeply  venerated  and  loved,  diaa 
die  occupant  of  this,  the  Reverend  David  Morse  I  remember  both 
well  firom  my  earliest  childhood.  The  closely  hedged  and  planted  lane, 
by  which  we  used  to  approach  that  door  from  which  the  foot  of  the  needy 
or  sorrowfiil  never,  turned  away  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment;— 
the  jNretty  little  knoll  upon  which  it  emerged,  studded  with  occasional 
dumps  of  trees; — the  venerable  old  cfaurdi,  which  stood  directly  at  the  foot 
of  the  knoU,  in  its  quaint  Oodiic  style,  still  solid,  though  foeginnmg  to 
Grumble  at  some  of  its  weather-worn  extremities,  with  its  moss^overed 
Boo^  md  ivy-iaantled  sides,  the  little  grave-yard  which  slept  in  its  solemn 
quiet  ground  it,  the  grotesquely  trimmed  cypress  and  yew  trees,  the 
familiar  old  tombstones,  and  the  neat  hawthorn  hedge  enclosing  all ; — 
the  fair  scene  of  Englidi  country  loveliness  that  stretched  beyond ; — the 
windmg  road  towards  die  left  from  the  knoll,  bordered  by  bright  grace- 
fid  shrubbery,  kept  in  the  neatest  order,  with  here  and  there  a  rustic  seat, 
and  perchance  a  still  more  rustic  table, — and  then  the  charmed  step 
leached  the  neat  white  gate,  that  led  to  the  tree-embowered  parsonage. 
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It  was  a  most  coiiifi>rtabl6  dwelling,  of  the  cottage  style,  low  and  wholly 
unpretending  in  h$  front,  though  with  a  spacious  portico,  which  was  tro 
scene  of  many  a  happy  hour;  its  pebble-dashed  walls  were  half  hid  bjr 
the  thick  running  vines,  which  clustered  round  even  the  upper  windows, 
and  perfumed,  through  the  open  casements,  the  rooms  within.  A  fine 
lawn  sloped  down  the  front,  adorned  with  beds  of  flowers  edged  with  th» 
erer-blooming  thrift;  at  the  foot  of  which  a  beautiful  little  pond  of  water 
mirrored  tho  green  fringe  of  the  Ught  graceful  willow  diat  waved  around 
and  over  it,  interspersed  with  the  like  and  laburnum,  fredi  with  the 
youth  of  spring,  and  opening  to  give  the  warmer  sun  of  the  season  ita 
earliest  welcome.  A  little  skiff  lightly  toppled  the  mimic  waves  into 
which  a  freshening  breeze  would  ripple  its  sur&ce,  the  play-thing  of  a 
youth,  named  Charles  Bettley,  who  resided  under  the  parental  guardian-^ 
ship  of  Ur.  Morse.  On  b«(h  sides  of  the  house  smiled  the  prettiest 
pl^wure  garden  I  ever  saw, — for  taste  and  simplicity,  without  display  of 
wealth,  should  always  be  attributes  of  a  pleamre  garden.  Behind,  neat 
offices,  the  g^ebe,  a»l  the  orehard, — and  the  picture  stands  complete  ta 
the  eye  of  memcnry.  It  was  indeed  a  lovely  upU,  though  I  have  not  half 
described  it  1 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Morse  was  a  younger  son  of  a  distinguished 
fiunily ;  he  had  purchased  at  the  university  high  eminence  as  an  el^^ant 
scholar,  at  the  expense  of  the  stamina  of  constitution,  though  he  had  sdll 
been  able  to  reach  the  period  at  which  a  few  flakes  of  snow  were  begin* 
ning  to  descend  upon  his  high,  benevolent,  and  intellectual  brow.  He 
was  venerated  by  all  classes  within  the  sphere  of  which  he  was  the 
centre, — and  loved  alike  by  all. 

His  wife  was  a  meet  aiMl  worthy  helpmate  to  his  beneficent  life.  A 
marriage  of  love  had  been  to  them  the  beginning  of  a  life  of  love, 

Charles  Bettley  was  the  son  of  a  dear  friend^  whom  the  early  death  of 
his  fether,  a  military  man,  bad  left  in  a  state  of  destitution  to  the  parental 
kindness  of  this  excellent  pair.  Through  all  the  struggling  with  the 
hardships  attending  the  narrow  stipend  of  a  country  curate,  the  latter  had 
faithfully,  up  to  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  performed  all  the  duties  of 
the  par^ital  relation  towards  him.  By  their  hearth  he  hath  a  home,  in 
hearts  the  resting  places  which  the  active  affections  of  a  generous  child* 
hood  needs,  and  in  the  highly  cultivated  mind  of  Mr.  Morse  such  advan- 
tages of  education  as  could  not  have  heen  afforded  to  him  by  any  other 
means.  At  the  date  to  which  I  refer,  Charles  had  grown  into  a  tall, 
handsome  youth  of  about  seventeen,  full  of  the  young  vigor  and  spirit, 
moral  and  physical,  of  that  ago. 

Mr.  Morse  had  two  daughters.  The  elder,  Alice,  was  nearly  of  the 
age  of  Charles.  They  had  been  brought  up  together,  hand  in  hand, 
and  heart  in  heart  They  had  conned,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same  les- 
sons, read  from  the  same  prayer-book  and  bible  in  church,  joyed  in  the 
same  pleasures,  wept  over  each  other's  troubles,  and  at  the  same  knee 
had  knek  to  know  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  H^v^I^*'^§h&  W5  a 
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Gur  young  girl,  with  the  light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  the  mild,  yet  deep 
spirit  of  her  &ther.  She  was  very  beautiful  and  very  gentle,  yet  sportive 
and  happy  withal,  and  had  a  heart  that  vibrated  like  the  aspai  leaf  to 
the  sympathies  and  affections  of  those  by  whom  she  was -surrounded. 

Charlotte  was  seven  years  younger — a  bright  little  fidry,  with  dark 
eyes  and  ringlets,  archness  and  mischief  with  a  heart  as  afifectimiate  as 
her  spirits  were  buoyant  and  light 

Such  were  the  inmates  of  Betley  Rectory,  at  the  date  of  my  earliest 
recollections  of  the  place. 

The  first  grief  that  came  to  invade  the  quiet  happiness  of  that  affec- 
tionate and  pleasant  home-^  happiness  before  scarcely  ever  alloyed  by 
a  care — ^was  a  bitter  one,  and  brought  the  aching  desolation  of  bereave- 
ment directly  into  the  midst  of  their  cheerful  little  circle.  It  was  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Morse.  The  immediate  agony  inflicted  by  the  blow  I 
sieed  not  pause  to  describa  Her  husband  bore  up  against  it  nobly.  An 
gnfemiliar  eye  would  scarcely  have  guessed  the  depth  of  the  grief  with 
which  hb  inmost  soul  was  moved.  But  he  did  not  yield  himself  up  to 
it  The  storm  could  not  but  bow  to  the  dust,  but  it  did  not  break,  the 
heart  of  the  Chrisdan  minister  and  &ther ;  for  the  sake  of  his  Gk)d,  his 
flock,  and  his  children,  he  summoned  to  his  aid,  and  not  in  vain,  the 
comfort  of  his  religion,  and  bravely  weathered  the  storm. 

The  last  death-bed  scene  between  the  mother  and  children  I  must  not 
emit  Alice  stood  hiding  her  sobs  in  the  bosom  of  Charles,  and  one 
iiaad  unconsciously  in  his;  the  little  Charlotte  sat  on  the  bed  by  her  side, 
but  imperfectly  Understanding  the  real  meaning  of  the  se^a  She 
rested  her  emaciated  hand  upon  the  clasped  ones  of  the  fiur  young  pair, 
with  a  smile  of  pleasure,  and  then  turned  her  eye  from  theirs  to  the  little 
child,  with  an  expression  which  both  instantly  interpreted  rightly ;  and 
before  the  ^int  of  the  mother  had  risen  on  the  wings  of  immortality, 
with  which  it  seemed  already  plumed  for  its  flight  from  the  spot  to  which 
lier  earthly  heart  still  clung,  the  lips  of  the  two  elder  children  had  uttered 
die  vow,  which  their  hearts  had  on  the  instant  formed,  that  the  happiness 
of  their  youiig  sister  riiould  be  through  life  their  devoted  care. 

It  had  always  been  a  custom,  and  I  think  a  most  excellent  one,  in  the 
Sector's  fiunily,  to  celebrate  all  birth-days  by  some  pleasant  gif^  of  which 
surprise  was  always  a  necessary  element,  to  the  hero  or  heroine  of  the 
day.  On  the  morning  after  the  burial  of  Mrs.  Morse,  both  Charles  and 
Alice  remembered  that  it  was  the  bir&-day  of  the  former;  but  neither 
made  ally  allusion  to  it,  in  the  hope  to  avert  the  bitter  associations  which 
it  would  excite,  with  a  peculiar  poignancy,  in  the  heart  of  their  only  re- 
maining parent,  whose  affliction  they  would  gladly  have  died  to  console. 
He  met  them  with  a  beautifully  serene  brow ;  and  afler  the  regular  morn- 
ing devotions,  and  a  breakfast  that  seemed  almost  cheerful,  he  led  Charles 
into  the  garden.  They  walked  for  some  time  in  silence,  though  the 
countenance  of  the  minister  was  workiug  with  emotions  of  unfathomable 
deptL    At  length  he  paused,  and  rested  his  hand  affectionately  on  the 
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shoulder  of  the  tall  and  ^loble^ooking  youth  before  him.    His  voice  wa» 
tremulous  as  he  qx)ke : 

*^  Think  not,  my  son,  that  I  have  forgotten  this  day,  though — ^" 

His  voice  M  break,  and  he  walked  on  a  few  paces  in  sUeoce,  when 
Charles  replied: 

^^  Many  are  the  precious  gifts,  my  dear^  fother,  I  have  received  al 
your  hands,  but  none  so  precious  as  the  one  I  have  recced  thisiiay — 
the  example  of  a  Christian  spirit  shedding  holy  bahn  over  the  lacerated 
affections  of  a  human  heart." 

Mr.  Morse  pressed  his  hand,  and  placed  in  it  a  sealed  packet,  saying, 
^  Charles,  you  are  now  treading  on  the  heels  of  the  man;  and  you  must 
enter  the  world  on  the  strength  of  your  own  capabilities.  This  contains 
a  commission  for  a  cadetship  in  the  East  Indies,  where  you  will  find 
more  thaa  (me  powerful  friend  to  be  interested  in  you  for  our  sakes. 
This  was  procured  hy^her  foresight,  aiid  is  her  gift;  it  was  our  joint 
intention  to  have  surju^sed  you  with  it  to  day.  The  duty  is  now  a  heavy 
(me;  it  sends  another  dear  object  from  my  fireside.  But  my  duty  to  you 
is  an  imperative  law.  Such  arrangements  are  already  complete,  b^ond 
recal,  that  you  must  leave  as  on  this  day  fortnight" 

He  abruptly  quitted  him,  and  Charles^  in  a  tumuk  of  conflieting  feeU 
ings,  sought  his  room.  Oa  the  small  stand  in  the  window,  upoa  which 
lay  the  bible  which  had  been  her  last  gift,  between  the  leaveaof  the  sacred 
volume,  was  a  freshly  gathered  bouquet  of  the  flowers  of  the  seasoa  In 
thb  sweet  gift,  so  beautifully  bestowed,  he  could  not  a  moment  hesitate 
to  recognise  the  hand  of  Alice.  He  placed  it  in  his  bosom;  and  with  a 
trembling  hand  proceeded  to  open  the  packet  Besides  the  commission, 
k  contained  sucka  letter  as  no  other  hand  than  the  mother's  could  have 
penned,  and  abo  a  provision  for  his  temporal  convenience,  which  he  little 
suspected  to  be  the  accumulated  resuk  of  many  a  sacrifice  of  indulgent 
cies  in  the  Rector's  &mily.  So  delicate  is  the  kindnftss  of  the  truly  gen* 
erou%  it  would  be  hid,  if  possible,  even  from  itselt  His  conflicting 
emotions  I  need  not  describe;  the  high  beating  of  his  heart,  which  had 
so  long  panted  for  admission  to  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  world ;  his  gratr 
itude,  his  grie^  his  pangs  at  the  thought  of  a  fitf ewelL  to  this  blessed 
home  of  his  youth.  It  will  excite  no  surprise  that,  afteiall,  the  first  was 
the  predominant  feeling.  He  was  interrupted  I^  the  entrance  of  Alice, 
pale  and  breathless,  who  had  just  learned  this  stunning  news  from  hec 
father. 

The  hours  that  ensued  I  pass  over,  as  also  the  remaining  days  of  hia 

stay.    It  will  suffice  to  say,  that  the  most  solemn  engagement  of  hearts 

passed  between  him  and  Alice,  and  he  bore  away  with  him,  with  the 

prayers,  blessings,  and  tears  of  all^  the  unreserved  affections  of  that  gentla 

but  high-souled  young  girL 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

On  Alice's  admirable  conduct  at  the  head  of  her  father's  household^ 

as  the  mother  of  her  young  sister,  and  the  never-&iling  friend  of  the  sui* 
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rounding  poor,  I  need  not  dwell.  In  every  relation  it  was  beautiiol  and 
noble.  Within  two  years  after  the  departure  of  Charles,  Mr.  Morse 
hy  by  the  side  of  the  partner  of  his  life.  This  blow  brougl^t  ilito  life 
'  all  the  fine  energies  of  her  rare  character.  They  were  left  almost  in 
destitntion.  Another  incumbent  soon  occupied  their  loved  and  lovely 
home;  and  they  left  Betley  Rectory.  Coimtless  doors  sprang  open  to 
mvite  them  to  a  home,  respected  and  loved  as  was  Alice  Morse ;  but  she 
had  a  peculiar  spirit  She  would  not  acquaint  Charles  with  their  situa* 
tion,  for  she  would  not  burden  or  distress  him ;  from  no  other  would  she 
receive,  for  his  sake  as  well  as  from  his  inMinctive  feeling,  the  generosity 
which,  however  cordial  in  its  commencement,  becomes  so  often  doubtful 
in  its  sequel  Devoting  herself  to  the  care  and  education  of  Charlotte, 
she  opened  a  school,  which  was  soon  filled  with  the  daughters  of  the 
principal  families  of  the  neighborhood.  Every  day  did  this  noble  girl 
rise  higher  m  the  afiectionate  respect  of  ail  who  knew  her;  nor  did  her 
occupation  ever  have  the  efiect  of  making  her  lose  caste  among  the 
higher  classes  of  lier  firiends — ^for  she  had  them  among  every  class.  She 
steadily  refused  the  most  advantageous  proposals  of  marriage ;  and  thus 
held  on  the  even  tenor  of  her  way  for  six  or  seven  years. 

How  her  heart  rested  on  the  future  may  well  be  imagined.  Her  love 
for  Charles,  of  whom  she  retained  a  picture,  now  that  all  else  was  gone, 
and  diat  hex  love  for  her  sister  seemM,  from  the  remembrance  of  that 
death-bed  scene,  to  oixter  into  the  aflection  and  the  relation  subsisting  be* 
tween  them,  as  an  element  and  part  of  it,  came  almost  to  absorb  her 
whole  being.  A  doubt  in  relation  to  him  never  crossed  the  high,  noble 
purity  and  pride  of  her  love.  His  letters  were  not,  indeed,  very  firequent, 
but  ^at  scarcely  seemed  to  need  an  apobgy.  His  heart  was  evidently 
in  the  exciting  pursuits  and  ambition  of  his  profession;  though  he  stiU 
loved  her  and  his  early  home;  he  evidently,  indeed,  also  loved  many 
other  objects  and  feelings^,  yet  it  was  natural,  and  she  was  pleased  for 
his  sake  that  it  was  so.  His  letters  always  breathed  the  warmest  aflec- 
tion, and  never  contained  any  thing  that  could  threaten  danger  to  her 
hiypCB]  and  she  labored  on  faithfully,  self-sacrificingly  in  her  toilsome 
occupation,  knowing  well,  in  the  full  confidaice  of  generous  love,  that 
her  time  of  reward,  in  that  full  happiness  of  which  her  deep  soul  was 
capable,  was  approaching,  and  would  swrelf  arrive. 

Charlotte  retained  her  early  character — ^wajrward  and  lig^t-hearted, 
but  most  warmly  afiectionate.  She  became  most  splendidly  and  exqui- 
sitely beantiful-Haiore  so,  in  fact,  if  their  difierent  styles  could  admit  of 

a  comparison,  than  Alice. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

As  said  before,  above  six  years  had  passed  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Morse.  Charles  was  on  his  way  home.  He  was  very  soon  expected, 
and,  of  course,  his  bridal  with  Alice  was  to  take  place  without  unneces- 
sary delay  after  his  arrival  Charlotte  was  all  brightness  and  happiness 
at  the  t)ioaght  of  seeing  her  dearly  remembered  brother,  and  of  Alice's 
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afyproaching  marriage  with  him.    The  daily  de^^eaiog  inteostty  of  ieel- 

ing  with  which  the  heart  of  the  latter  throbbed  in  anticipation,  as,  one 

by  one,  the  intervening  days  sped  their  way,  what  pen  could  portiayl 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Gharl^  returned  a  month  sooner  than  he  was  ei^ected— a  tall,  noble- 
looking  young  man,  in  the  full  flush  of  young  manhood,  and  the  happi- 
ness and  gaiety  of  spirit  of  such  an  occasion.  Charlotte  was  the  fim 
whom,  on  rushing  unannounced  to  the  9ipol  where  he  was  to  find  the 
bride  and  the  sister  of  his  early  and  of  his  fatore  home,  he  m«C  and 
clasped  to  his  heart.  Having  retained  in  his  memory  the  image  only 
of  the  pretty  young  child  which  he  had  left  her,  he  was,  at  the  fim 
glance  of  l^r  now  expanded  loveliness  (I  have  never  known  it  surpassed), 
almost  confounded  with  nstonishmfflt— astonished  and  dazzled,  so  that 
some  moments  even  elapsed  before  he  thought  of  Alice ;  and  Charlotte 
herself  was  so  transported  with  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  tone  involved 
in  a  blushing  confusion,  that  those  moments  passed  wilh  an  equal  forget- 
fulness  on  her  part  of  any  other  feelings  than  delight  and  admiration  <d 
her  brother  and  Alice's  husband.  It  was  but  for  a  few  numients,  how- 
ever, when  she  recollected  herself  and  hastened  to  communicate  that 
bapi»ness  to  her  sister. 

The  emodons  that  agitate  such  hearts  as  that  of  Charley  <a  of  Char- 
lotte, may  be  described.  To  attempt  to  describe  those  of  such  an  one 
as  that  of  Alice  Morse,  formed  as  it  had  been  by  h^  past  life^  is  a  difler^ 
ent  thing.  She  came  to  the  presence  of  her  be^othed  hud)and  pale  and 
trembling;  she  extricated  herself  hastily  from  his  en^brece;  and  her 
whole  manner  during  his  visit  seemed,  to  the  highly-wrought  feelings 
which  on  his  own  part  broke  out  in  wild  transports,  reserved,  calm,  almost 
eold--especially  in  contrast  to  the  frank  bearing,  and  the  similar  tumult 
of  happiness  and  affection,  which  beamed  from  the  beautiful  face  of  her 
sister,  and  spoke  in  a  thousand  sportive  graces  from  her  equally  beaotifttl 
form.  Need  it  excite  surprise^  that,  as  his  eye  turned  from  one  to  the 
other,  a. momentary  chill — a  feeling  to  which  he  would  not  for  workb 
have  given  expression,  or  to  himself  a  definite  form — passed  over  his 
heart? 

About  six  weeks  would  bring  on  his  birth-day.  Thdr  marriage  was 
fixed  for  that  day.  In  the  mean  time  a  m(mth  intervened  before  the 
close  of  the  quarter  would  termmate  the  present  laborious  occupation, 
which  filled  nearly  the  whole  of  her  time.  Her  principles  of  duty  were 
too  high  and  correct  to  permit  her  to  yield  to  the  instances  of  Charks 
and  her  sister,  to  dismiss  her  pupils  at  once  to  their  homes. 

She  moreover  fek  a  certain  shrinking  of  maidenly  modesty  which 
prompted  her  to  seek  not  unwillingly  this  excuse  from  being  constantly 
in  the  company  of  him,  from  whom  few  of  her  thoughts  were  absent 

The  contrast  between  the  manner  of  herself  and  Charlotte,  which  at 
their  first  meeting  had  sUghtly,  but  still  sensibly,  touched  the  heart  of 
Charles  but  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  continued.    Besides  that 
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the  latter  wis  fiee  fiom  the  embaxraaBment  which  caat  a  perpetaal 
restraint  upon  the  aaimar  of  Alice,  the  heart  of  Alice  was  not  mdeed 
what  il  had  been.  She  waii  older,  she  had  been  &r  years  in  the  world, 
in  a  situation  of  responsibility  and  care,  and  above  all  she  had  been 
severely  tried  by  afflicdon.  Her  heart  was  no  longer  in  the  bloom  of  its 
youth; — dumgh  the  pressed  leaf  may  retain  its  odor,  may  in  &et  onit  a 
more  eaqniflitefiagxance,  its freshnen can nereirretorn.  ShewBSsedat«^ 
cahn,aiidalwmy8nitioiial;  she  no  longer  carried  her  heart  in  her  hand,— i> 
bat,ahi  with  what  deep  polaations  it  beat  in  her  bosom  I 

Chadotte,  on  the  contrary,  wasm  the  fint  fliudi  and  brightness  of  her 
youth,  of  the  heart  as  well  asof  the  person.  She  had  scarcely  ever  been 
soflhped,  I7  the  devoted  afibction  of  Alice,  to  know  another  care  since  the 
death  of  her  pasenls.  Every  emotion  was  beautifully  mirrored  on  her 
eoontflDanca  Too  yielding  an  indulgence  had  been  the  pnly  fiiult  of 
AliccPs  mode  of  ednfsiinn  of  her;  the  necessary  efiBbct  of  which  was 
meni&fll  in  her  character.  H^  heart  was  the  most  affectionate  and 
warm  that  ever  beat;  butdie  was  unreflecting  and  wayward.  Sheknew 
not  how  to  examine  and  govern  her  own  feelings.  Th^  flowed  forth 
witlumt  restraint,  as  nature  and  occasion  bade  them;  and  she  knew  not 
whither  th^  went,  nor  snmetimfn  what  they  were,  until  they  had  gone 
finth— 'perhapsheyood  recal ! 

Every  day  was  spent  by  Charles  ahnost  wholly  at  the  dwelling  of 
Alice.  Herself  he  rarely  saw,  but  for  brief  and  hurried  intervals, 
Charlotte  was  his  cxMfistant  companion.  With  her  he  talked  of  the  dear 
old  times,  read,  played,  walked,  sang,  rode-^but  why  linger  over  the 
gradations  which  led,  ahnost  of  necessity,  to  the  result  that  all  have 
already  foreseoi  I  Before  the  month  had  eiq^ired  they  loved  each  other, 
with  a  love  that  was  devotion,  madness,  before  either  suspected  its 
nature! 

Neither  ever  breathed  a  murmur  of  it  to  the  other; — and  Alice— for 
a  long  time  she  dreamed  not  of  iti  But  die  saw  the  rich  Uoom  6de 
from  the  cheek  of  h^  sister,  the  brightness  from  her  eye,  the  buoyancy 
fimn.  her  step,  the  ringing  lightness  from  her  voica  Sha  saw  her 
redoubled  tenderness  towards  herself  and  ashrinking  from  the  presence 
of  Charles,  contesting  strangely  with  her  former  frank,  careless  bearing 
towards  him.  She  saw  that  there  was  a  deep  grief  at  the  core  of  her 
heart,  and  a  heavy  horror  upon  h^  consci^ce.  She  more  than  once 
observed  the  marks  of  secret  tears.  In  hen  betrothed  husband  she  ob> 
served  similar  indications.  His  visits  lost  their  frequency  and  length ; 
his  countenance  became  haggard ;  he  rarely  spoke  of  their  approaching 
bridaL  Towards  herself  he  sedulously  strove  to  preserve  an  unchanged 
deportment;  but  the  efibrt  was  too  marked  to  escape  the  quick  eye  of 
thewmnan. 

Pdor  Alice!  She  struggled  long  against  the  admission  into  her  mind 
cSthe  OfwfiUtnnh.  The  well-meant  efibrts  of  both  to  midead  her  kept 
her  mind  in  a  state  of  agcmizing  distraction.    None,  beyond  her  own 
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haaitycan,  I  preBome,  ever  fiilly  appredata  the  total  wiedc  of  tha  hopes 
on  which  ahe  had  lived,  till  they  seemed  to  ccmstitate  her  whole  being, 
involved  in  the  reaiisatioa  of  the  suspicion  fi)rced  opoii  her  by  what  shs 
could  not  but  see. 

The  eve  of  Charies*  birth-day  arrived  I — ^Alice*s  mind  wasahnost,  boi 
yet  not  wholly,  madenp: — not  that  her  noble  spirit  could  long  heritate 
between  the  aflbctions  of  her  own  heart  and  those  of  her  sister*s,  the  fiuets 
being  once  clear  and  certam  befinr&it;  nor  that  she  was  wanting  in 
energy  of  mind,  and  womanly  dignity,  to  decide  promptly  and  resdntely 
insuchacase;  but  that  all  was  yet,  to  some  extent,  uncertain, — she  had 
no  proo^  and  the  matter  was  one  of  an  interest  too  fearfhlly  intense  to 
permit  her  to  decide  rashly,  while  decisioQ  vTas  not  quite  yet  imperatively 
necessary;  and  moreover,  her  wcmian's  heart  iti,  unconsciously  to  itself 
struggle  to  shut  out  the  light  that  was  to  enter  to  lay  bare  its  utterly 
blighted  desolation: — alas,  poor  Alice  I — Charles  had  not  aiq[»eared  that 
day;  a  note  had  excused  him,  on  the  plea  of  iUness.  It  contained  stnmg 
expressions  of  happiness  at  the  approach  of  the  morrow, — but  the 
composition  seemed  somewhat  elaborate,  and  poor  Alice  smiled  a  smile 
that  was  ahnost  ghastly,  as  her  eye  rested  long  and  fixedly  on  them.- 

The  preparations  for  a  bridal,  quietly,  and  at  home,  were  all  complete. 

Alice  and  Charlotte  always,  as  from  the  infimcy  of  the  latter  they  had 
done,  slept  in  each  other's  arms.  On  that  night  the  latter  rose  from  a 
pillow  wet  with  tears,  which,  though  in  silence,  had  still  farced  their 
way;  and,  unconscious  of  the  eye  that  watched  her,  stole  to  the  dressing 
table,  where  lay  the  miniature  which  had  never  been  absent  for  a  day 
from  the  bosom  of  Alice,  since  Charles^  departure  for  the  East  Indies. 
She  held  it  long  in  her  hands, — and  once  or  twice  approached  it  to  her 
lips,  but  checked  the  motion  ere  it  was  half  performed,  and  often,  often 
wiped  away  the  tears  that  were  evidently  blinding  her  sight  Half 
risen,  motionless,  almost  breathless,  the  gaze  of  her  sister  was  rivetted  on 
her.  Broken  words,  too,  escaped  her  lips,  which  went  to  the  deepest 
heart  of  Alice,  expressive  at  once  of  vmretchedness  and  deqiair  the  most 
utter,  and  of  devoted,  self-sacrificing  love  for  her  sister,  friend,  and  parent 
She  finally  put  it  from  her,  and  spent  along  time  on  her  knees,  in  earnest 
prayer.  On  her  return,  after  repeatedly  and  almost  conclusively  press* 
ing  Alice  to  her  heart,  die  at  length  sank  quietly  into  such  a  sleep,  upon 
the  bosom  of  her  sister,  as  had  not  visited  her  lids  for  many  a  night  As 
she  lay  there,  the  mind  of  Alice  was  decided. 

It  must  have  been  a  beautiful  sight  to  the  angels,  then  to  look  down 
upon  those  two  hearts ! 

The  marriage  vtss  to  take  place  in  the  morning.  At  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  Charles  and  Charlotte  met  accidentally  (that  is  to  say, 
without  premeditation,  for  the  same  associations  of  past  hours  spent  there 
brought  both  to  the  spot)  in  a  pleasant  little  summer  bower  in  the  garden. 
It  was  deeply  shaded  whh  the  shrubbery  and  creeping  plants  in  which 
it  WHS  embowered.    They  understood  themselves  and  each  other 
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feetly,  though  each  strove  to  dissemble,  and  their  broken  conversation 
was  solely  of  their  mutual  love  for  Alice. 

A  slight  rustling,  and  they  beheld  the  beautiful  and  benign  &ce  of 
Alice,  gazing  upon  them  from  the  entrance,  pale,  yet  with  dl  the  expres- 
sion of  an  angel  from  heaven.  Both  started  hastily,  and  in  a  confusion, 
which  was  not  guilty  though  it  seemed  such,  to  their  feet.  Alice  gently 
pressed  them  back  to  their  seats.  Standings  by  them,  she  then  spoke  in 
a  voice  that  was  perfectly  clear  and  firm,  exceptmg  a  slight  tremor  at  the 
outset;  both  seemed  as  if  mastered  by  a  spell,  and  listened  without  a  word 
of  reply. 

^Charles,  do  you  remember  the  vow,  which  my  mother's  spirit 
registered  in  heaven  as  she  ascended  there,  that  the  happiness  of  this  dear 
girl  through  life  should  be  our  jomt  and  devoted  care?  I  have  not  for- 
gottai  it.  I  understand  every  thing — all,  dearest  ones ! — notwithstanding^ 
your  generous  and  affectionate  attempts  to  deceive  me.  I  grieve  only  that 
I  did  not  sooner.  It  is  all  right;  and  believe  me,  I  am  happy  in  it. 
Charlotte,  dearest,  I  have  of  late  been  your  mother — I  will  be  so  still| 
through  life.  You  love  each  other — God  bless  your  level — Charles, 
we  love  each  other  too,  very  dearly,  my  brother,  and  will  never  cease  to 
do  so.  This  is  your  birth-day:  you  have  not  forgotten  our  old  fiunily 
custom.  I  have  a  more  precious  gift  to  surprise  you  with  this  time,  than 
ever  you  had  before.  Here  it  is, — and  again,  God  bless  it  in  your 
hands  1 "  Her  voice  was  as  clear  as  a  silver  bell,  and  never  did  she 
look  more  like  an  angel !  As  she  spoke,  she  placed  the  hand  of  her 
sister  in  his,  and  while  her  blessing  was  still  on  their  ears,  the  high- 
souled  girl  was  gone 

Charlotte  lay  long  senseless  in  the  arms  of  hex  lover.  They  spent 
some  hours  together  on  the  spot.  The  sequel,  as  &r  as  they  are  c(m- 
cemed,  may  be  imagined.  They  then  sought  Alice  together,  whom 
they  found  engaged  in  the  arrangement  for  the  ceremony  which  she  had 
determined  should  take  place  that  same  evening.  She  was  perfectly 
cheerful,  and  apparently,  as  indeed  in  reality,  fiur  happier  than  she  had 
ever  been  within  the  past  fortnight  She  had  at  her  heart  '^the  peace 
which  passeth  all  understanding.*'  All  were  so  accustomed  to  b^d  to  her 
mild,  but  well-reasoned  will,  that  she  without  great  difficulty  in  the  end 
overruled  their  objections,  and  the  wedding-ring  ( it  was  their  mother's ) 
which  had  so  long  been  destined  for  the  finger  of  Alice,  that  evening 

bound  with  its  magic  circle  that  of  her  sister. 

•    -  •  •  •  • 

No  change  was  ever  observable  in  Alice's  deportment  Through  that 
day,  the  following,  and  all  succeeding,  she  preyed  at  the  table  with  the 
same  sweet  grace  which  had  always  been  so  beautiful  in  her;  nor  had 
she  for  many  a  day  looked  half  so  lovely,  for  there  sat  upon  her  serene 
brow  the  light  of  an  approving  conscience,  and  her  lips  were  wreathed 
with  the  smiles  of  peace  from  within  her  own  heart  She  has  never  been 
known  to  be  gloomy,  nor  to  give  one  glance  of  discontent  that  might 
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check  the  haiq^inen  she  had  sacrificed  her  heart's  love  to  8eciire;--and 
yet  she  exhibited  no  effort  to  seem,  or  to  be,  happy — ^for,  in  truth,  she 
made  and  needed  none. 

She  has  had  mtuy  suiton,  aU  of  whom,  dkmgh  she  recemd  none  as 
lovers,  she  attached  to  her  for  life  as  the  warmest  firienda  Sheaoonafier 
became  the  heiress  of  a  large  property,  which  it  became  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  her  life  to  dispense  in  rational,  efibctnal,  and  anootaatatiooa 
charity.  Aunt  Alice  still  Qves,  and  in  her  neat  cap,  her  spectacles  on 
her  still  pretty  nose,  her  kindly  smile  and  kmdlier  heart,  is  (or  was  a 
few  years  ago )  one  of  the  most  beautiful  old  ladies — ^who  does  not  under- 
stand the  phrase? — that  I  have  ever  known.  She  has  been  the  pre- 
ceptress of  all  the  children,  of  whom  die  has  always  been  the  idol ; 
though  it  was  always  said  by  them  that  she  petted  Charles,  ^itm  image 
of  his  &ther,"  the  most  of  all — but  it  may  have  been  fimcy.    They  are 

one  of  the  happiest  &milie6  in  merry  England. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  is  a  true,  unvarnished  story,  of  an  Old  Maid. 
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PHANTASMION. 

Mr.  Colman,  the  publisher,  of  New  York,  has  issued  a  novel  work  of  fiction, 
named  Phantasmion,  Prince  of  Pahnland,  as  the  first  of  a  Library  of  Romance, 
which  he  caHa  by  hia  own  name.  What  particular  claim  be  has  over  this  woik  to 
incorporate  it  in  such  a  series,  and  even  to  make  it  the  comer  stone,  we  cannot 
divine,  for  apparently  it  not  only  was  not  written  fi>r  this  "  Library  of  Romance,*' 
nor  at  Mr.  Colman's  instance;  neither  was  it  written  by  Mr.  Colman  himself, 
nor  by  Mr.  ChreuTiUe  Mdlen,  who  has  title-paged  himself  as  its  editor,  as  Midshipman 
Easy  is  edited  by  CSaptaia  Bfarryat,  and  Anne  Grey  by  the  author  of  Ghanby ;  but  by 
the  daughter  of  Coleridge,  the  wifi)  of  Henry  Nelson  Ck»leridge,  whose  learning  and 
genius  have  already  won  him  a  distinguished  place  in  the  Rqmblic  of  Letters,  and 
who,  probably,  could  have  edited  his  wife's  book  as  competently  as  any  other  per- 
son, if  it  had  required  such  an  operation.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  presume 
thst  Mr.  Colman  must  have  a  more  honorable  and  substantial  warrant  than  the 
law  of  copy-right'for  thus  so  decisively  monopolizing  the  work  of  another,  and  so 
ostentatiously  appropriating  it  U  himself ^  in  addition  to  his  purposes— some  ar- 
rangement, we  presume,  like  that  announced  in  the  European  papers,  by  which 
Niepce,  who  disooTered  the  principle  of  Lucigraphic  drawing,  agreed,  for  a  consid- 
eration, to  be  silent  in  the  matter,  and  to  transfer,  by  bond  and  deed,  all  the  merit 
and  honor  of  the  invention  to  Daguerre,  who  forthwith  announced  it,  with  astoni^ 
ing  pomp,  to  the  scientific  world,  baptized  the  magic  instrument  *'  The  Dagueno* 
scope,"  and  appealed  to  the  French  Legislature  for  a  national  reward,  to  induce  him 
to  give  up  the  secret.  We  almost  are  inclined  to  fancy  some  arrangement  of  this 
kind,  because  it  is  as  common  for  our  liberal  booksellers  to  give  a  high  price  for  the 
privUege  of  publishing  a  woric  of  genius,  as  it  is  uncommon  for  them  to  incorporate 
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UiainsdTes  with  it  with  all  the  myaCery  of  type  and  iiik,'ahnost  to  Uie  sapplanting 
of  the  anthcnr's  name,  or  the  name  of  his  work.  They  are  in  general  not  disposed 
to  seek  any  other  than  the  legitimate  credit  of  oshering  a  good  and  profitable  thing 
into  the  w»rid.  Mr,  Cohnan,  howsrer,  appears  rMolfed  to  have  himself  not  only 
on  the  book,  bat  in  it  as  &r  as  he  eould  go.  He  has  hie  name  stamped  in  all  the 
fflief  of  leather  on  the  oauide :  the  first  thing  that  aArikes  the  eye,  as  the  book  is 
opmed,  is  "  Colman's  Library  of  Romance ; "  and  on  the  title-page  itaclf,  which 
hitherto  the  pabUshefs  of  all  "  Libraries,''  ftveign  or  domestic,  origfand  or  selected, 
hare  kft  mdiatiirbed  to  the  author,  Mr.  Cohnan  and  his  suite  ooeopy  a  most  dispro- 
portionate ezfeont,  as  compared  with  the  modest  moiety  accorded  to  niantaemion. 
After  this  we  have  it "  entered"  by  Mr.  Colman  **  according  to  act  of  Congress,"  and 
a  long  introdoetion  "  by  the  editor,"  before  the  reader  and  the  story  are  left  together 
at  last.  Now,  all  this  may  be  very  right  and  proper,  as  far  as  the  right  of  purchase 
or  of  {Moperty  may  be  concerned,  but  wo  hardly  think  it  in  good  taste;  and  as  this 
is  the  fint  of  Mr.  Gohnan's  series,  we  have  enlarged  somewhat  more  on  these  dr^ 
comstances  than  tbey  are  probably  worth,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  flmne  works  with 
Whidi  he  may  adorn  his  library  that  enterprising  gentleman  will  at  least  leare  one 
dividing  line,  after  the  manner  of  Murray's,  Harpers'  and  all  similar  **  family  libra- 
ries, "  to  separate  the  author's  book  from  the  temporary  device  of  the  publisher,  that 
the  possessor,  when  be  places  it  in  Ais  library,  may  ezeroise  the  diseretion  of  cidling 
the  work  by  the  name  the  bookseller  gave  it,  or  the  name  the  writer  gave  it,  as  ha 
thinks  proper. 


CEROGRAPHY. 


The  New  York  Observer  not  long  since  contained  a  map  (of  Connecticut) 
which  is  the  first  firuitsof  a  new  method  of  engraving,  invented  by  the  editor,  Sidnet 
E.  BCossB,  Esq.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  speaks  of  the  process  and  its 
results  with  great  confidence.  It  says :  "We,  of  course,  do  not  understand  the  nature  of 
the  invention,  but,  in  common  with  others,  we  can  see  its  effects,  and  we  also  know  the 
rapidity  of  the  process  by  which  the  work  is  performed.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
our  belief  that  it  will  revolotioniie  the  business  of  engraving  in  several  of  its  branches, 
and  particolariy  in  that  of  map-making.  The  map  of  Connecticut,  above  referred 
to,  is  done  in  a  style  quite  superior  to  that  of  common  wood  engraving';  yet  it  by  no 
means  reaches  the  ftill  powers  of  the  new  art.  One  great  advantage  which  Cero- 
graphy  (for  so  Mr.  Mobsb  has  named  his  invention  )  possesses  over  wood  engrav- 
ing is,  its  enabling  the  artist  to  insect  as  many  names,  roads,  dec.,  as  can  be  done 
by  copperplate  engraving;  as  many,  in  short,  as  there  is  room  for  on  the  map. 
Neeessity  was  the  mother  of  this  invention,  as  of  many  others.  Mr.  Morse  was 
engaged  in  preparing  maps  to  accompany  his  Observer.  The  rest  of  the  story  is 
told  (  so  far  as  he  sees  fit  to  tell  it  at  present)  in  the  followhig  paragraphs,  copied 
ftom  the  number  of  that  paper  containing  the  specimen  retored  to. 

''Prom  the  nature  of  wiMxIreat  engrariog,  we  were  under  the  neceieity  of  omitting  roads,  ' 
names  of  towns,  and  other  information,  to  euch  an  extent  that,  when  we  eompared  them 
with  the  copperplate  maps  from  which  we  copied,  they  lost  in  oar  eyes  nearly  all  rahn. 
In  reflecting  on  the  matter,  we  became  satisfied  that  a  new  mode  of  engraring  was  piaed- 
cable,  by  which  map  plates  could  be  easily  made  containing  all  the  information  on  the  cop* 
perplate  maps,  and  yet  printed  in  cooneedon  with  type,  under  the  letter  press.  Accord- 
ingly, we  commenced  our  experiments,  and  persevered  until  they  were  crowned  with 
complete  success.  The  map  of  Connecticut,  which  we  giro  on  our  last  page,  is  firam  a 
plate  obtained  by  the  new  method*  Wood*cut  engravers,  or  persons  conTorssat  with  their 
ait,  will  see  at  once  that  the  information  on  this  map  could  not  be  given  in  relief  on  wood, 
exeept  at  aa  expense  which  must  deter  any  one  firaim  attsmptin|  1^"  "By  the  new  method, 
it  is  very  rapidly  done. 
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"As  Ui6  UiTeiitor  of  a  new  art,  we  abaU  be  albwedi  we  soppoae,  the  privilege  of  giving 
it  a  name.  We  aeeocdingly  name  it  Carography,  In  a  few  weeka  we  liope  to  be  able  to 
prepare  a  specimen  siieet,  wUch  will  show  that,  fer  mapo,  mnsie,  and  some  other  kinds  of 
engravings,  Cerognphy,  with  proper  attention  to  the  presswork,  is  capable  of  famishing 
prints  that  will  make  a  very  near  approach  in  beaoty  to  those  from  copperplates^  If  this 
ean  be  done,  the  superior  fiicility  of  the  engraving,  the  dnrahillQr  of  the  plate,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  printing,  will  give  it  great  advantages.  We  need  not  inlbnn  persons 
acquainted  with  newspaper  printing  under  a  Napier  press,  that  we  do  not  refer  to  the  map 
in  this  paper  aa  a  specimen  of  sny  thing  hot  the  amount  of  inlbnnatien  which  can  be  given 
by  the  new  art  No  Judgment  can  be  formed  by  it  of  the  delicacy  or  beaoty  of  which  the 
•tyle  is  susceptible." 

It  will  be  found,  if  we  miatake  not,  that  Mr.  Mosas  it  very  moderate  in  his  eati^ 
mation  of  the  admncagea  of  his  inTention.  As  he  remaika,  Oerography  can  ezeente 
a  drawing  or  map  in  a  ttyle  but  little  inferior  to  copperplate  engraTing,  and  a  com- 
paratiTflly  amall  expense.  Then,  instead  of  aixhondredoquea  a  day,  which  ia  the 
utmost  that  can  be  talcen  offfh>m  a  copperplate,  the  new  method  rendeca  it  practica- 
ble to  print  many  thouaanda  in  a  day— aa  many  thouaanda,  in  fact,  as  can  be  turned 
off  by  a  Napier  preas,  of  whatever  power. 

So  far  aa  we  understand  the  new  art,  it  is  purdy  original  in  all  that  renders  it  of 
any  ralne.  If  any  think  otherwiae,  they  will  hare  an  opportunity,  before  thenMdus 
operandi  is  annnunoed  to  the  puUic,to  show  whether  they  can  aceompliah  the  same 
resuUs  by  their  enchantments. 


HIRAM   P0WKR8.  * 

The  Cindnnati  Rq;>ublican  fbmishea  the  following  information  of  this  talented 
American  sculptor,  who  is  now  in  Italy  studying,  and  accomplishing  himself  in  his 
profession: 

A  letter  from  Floreace  informs  us  of  our  friend's  hesUli,  nnd  eminent  saeoess  in 
his  profession.  He  has  completed  three  marble  busts,  which  are  enthuataatically 
admired  by  all  the  Italian  artists  that  hare  seen  them;  and  be  has  ftve  others  in  a 
state  of  forwardness,  besides  haring  mode&ed  nine  new  basts.  He  is  fire^  ofiered, 
for  every  likeness  he  undertakes,  nearly  twice  aa  much  aa  is  paid  to  any  of  the 
Florentine  sculptors.  We  hare  been  informed  that  Bartolini,  an  artist  of  considerable 
eminence,  obaerved  to  a  friend,  on  their  Tisit  to  Powers*s  studio,  **  I  know  not  what 
he  may  do  when  he  comes  to  work  on  sUUmeSf  hoihr  lutU  he  has  not  has  equid  in 
all  Italy."  The  Marquis  de  Camponi  is  a  nobleman  esteemed  as  of  the  ibst  rank  in 
Italy  for  learning  and  talent;  he  is  one  of  Powers's  fiequsnt  Tisiters,  and  obsemd, 
in  seeing  the  bust  of  Daniel  Webster,  **  It  is  the  greatest  head  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life."  These  things,  gratifying  aa  they  may  be  to  Powera's  intimate  frienda,  are 
not  triflea  in  a  national  point  of  Tiew.  America— the  Western  Backwooda  of 
America— 4ias  the  honor  of  sending  to  the  classic  soil  of  Italy  an  artist,  the  acknow- 
ledged superior  of  any  that  country  can  at  present  boast  of;  and  the  model  of  a 
head,  the  manly  and  intellectual  proportions  of  which  exeite  the  admhration  of  the 
most  talented  and  learned  obserrers.  The  foUowing  extract  win  doubtless  interest, 
more  or  less,  all  Mr.  Powera's  friends : 

"In  a  few  days  I  hitend  to  begin  my  fbrst  statue,  and  then  will  come  the  trial,  fer  then  I 
ahall  have  to  stsnd  on  my  own  legs.  I  shall  have  no  'Uons'  before  mO)  the  copying  of 
whose  feces,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  produces  a  noble  effect  All,  so  fhr  ss  ezpresdon 
geee,  will  spring  from  my  own  judgment.  You  shall  hear,  fitnn  time  to  time,  how  I  get 
on.  It  will  be  an  attempt  to  illustrate  Qessner^s  *B9€,*  and  the  scene,  her  reflections  oa 
deeth  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  her  transgression.  If  you  have  ever  read  the  woik, 
yon  wiU  remember  it.  A  dove  lies  dead  at  her  feet,  which  she,  supposing  at  first  asleep, 
triea  to  awaken,  but  is  st  lart  eoovhieed  of  the  true  stale  and  mssalng  of  It  all  |  and  this  is 
the  moineat  which  I  have  chosen.*' 
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THE   PROGRESS  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION 
OF   THE   GENERAL  POST  OFFICE. 


In  out  last  number  we  detailed  the  principles  and  objects  of  that  pro- 
digious reform  which  was  about  to  be  introduced  in  the  Post  Office  S3rs- 
tem  in  England. 

In  the  simplicity  of  its  arrangements,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  results,  it 
may  be  justly  called  the  greatest  practical  improrement  which  the  genius 
and  energy  of  a  single  man  hare  ever  ^ected  in  the  intercourse  of  society, 
on  which  so  intimately  dep^ids  all  the  blessings  of  civilization.  We 
are  glad  to  perceive  that  our  article  has  had  the  desired  efiect  in  attract- 
ing attention  to  the  subject  of  this  reform,  in  which  no  country  has  so 
deep  a  stake  as  our  own.  The  reduction  of  postage  to  a  low,  uniform 
rate,  to  be  effected  by  simplifying  present  arrangements,  and  concentrating 
present  means,  without  occasioning  the  loss  of  a  dollar  to  the  revenue, 
is  an  improvement  which,  more  than  any  other  we  could  name, 
would  accelerate  the  giant  progress  of  this  country,  give  a  permanent 
and  wide  diffusion  to  its  own  principles,  and,  with  them,  to  the  great 
cause  of  moral  reform,  and  carry  braefits  and  blessings  to  every  home 
in  the  Union.  In  {act,  the  advantages  are  so  obvious  and  so  universal, 
and  the  reasons  for  it  so  irresistible,  that,  to  establish  the  mere  fact  of  the 
possibility  of  its  accomplishment  will  be  to  insure  its  introduction. 

America  has  never  yet  lagged  behind  in  improvement;  and  our  Qov- 
emment  is  the  only  one  on  earth  expressly  instituted  to  afford  the  great- 
est happiness  to  the  greatest  number,  emanating  from  the  people,  and  im- 
mediately comrolled,  in  all  its  departments,  by  them,  and  which,  in  con- 
sequence, in  its  policy  and  practice,  makes  that  maxim  its  actuating  prin- 
ciple. There;  then,  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  this  vast  reform — 
in  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  throughout  the  land,  is  directly 
and  personally  interested — ^which  confers  the  franking  privilege  upon  a 
nation — ^will  be  introduced  as  soon  as  the  successful  experiment  of  Eng* 
land  shall  have  demonstrated  its  practicability.    We  propose^  thereforet 
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in  the  present  paper,  to  give  a  succinct  and  historical  view  of  the  existing 
establishment,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  have  a  clearer  view  of  the 
whole  subject  when  we  come  to  examine  the  adaptation  of  such  a  sweep- 
ing change  to  the  widely  different  circumstances  of  our  Qovemment 
and  country. 

The  necessities  of  the  inhabitants  introduced  the  S3rstem  of  communi- 
cating by  post  into  the  Colonies  before  it  was  established  by  legislation 
in  the  Mother  Country.    In  July,  1683,  William  Benn,  among  oth^ 
benefits  resulting  from  his  enlarged  philanthropy,  did  not  neglect  those 
of  regular  communication,  and  established  posts  from  Philadelphia  to 
the  principal  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland;  and  a  regular 
Act  of  Anembly  authorizing  the  Post  Office  at  Philadelphia  was  passed 
in  1700,  preceding  the  Act  of  Anne,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  sjrstem  in 
England,  by  eleven  years.  •    Soon  after  this,  Colonel  John  Hamilton, 
son  of  Gk)vemor  Andrew  Hamilton,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  plan  of  a 
Greneral  Post  Office  for  all  British  America,  of  which  the  profits  were  to 
be  his  own.     This  patent  he  afterwards  sold  to  the  Crown,  and  a  post^ 
master  for  North  America  was  appointed,  who  was  to  have  a  deputy  at 
New  York,  with  power  to  reside  in  any  other  part  of  the  Omtinent   In 
1717,  a  letter  from  John  Dickenson  gives  us  a  view  of  the  Post  Ofike 
operations  at  that  time.     There  was  a  settled  post  along  the  main  line 
of  communication  through  the  Northern  Colonies  and  Virginia  and 
Maryland.    The  distance  between  Boston  and  WiUiamsburgh  was  com- 
pleted in  four  weeks,  except  in  winter,  when  double  that  time  was 
required.    In  1747,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Douglas  informs  us,  that  the  gene- 
ral  communication  was  not  regular,  as  the  post  was  not  despatched  until 
a  sufficient  number  of  letters  had  been  deposited  to  pay  the  charges. 
Indeed,  except  betweoQ  Philadelphia  and  the  North,  there  appears  to 
have  be^  no  regular  departure  of  the  mail,  the  practice  being,  when  a 
post-rider  proposed  starting  to  the  South,  to  advertise  his  intention,  and  to 
take  along  with  him,  and  bring  back,  in  addition  to  his  let^rs,  '^  led 
horses  or  any  parcels."     In  1753,  Dr.  Franklin  was  appointed  General 
Deputy  Postmaster  of  the  Colonies,  with  a  salary  between  him  and  his 
confederate  of  £600,  '<  if  they  could  get  it"    Franklin  made  such  great 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  office,  that  he  bron^t  himself  in 
debt  £900,  instead  of  gaining  the  £600,  whibh  he  was  to  make,  if  he 
could.     His  success  in  quickening  the  mail,  which  he  dweUs  upcm  with 
much  satis&ction  in  his  writmgs,  will  create  a  smile  in  these  days.    He  in- 
creased the  accommodation  from  once  a  week  in  summer,  and  once  a 
fortnight  in  winter,  at  which  it  had  been  stationary  for  twenty^-five  y^ars, 

«  Conununication  by  posts  spears  to  have  been  more  or  less  general  in  England 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  In  1656,  Cromwell  and  his  Parliament  established  the 
Post  Office  by  law,  which  was  again  confirmed  by  Charles  II.  in  1661.  The  whole 
revenue  in  1668  was  settled  upon  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  when  this  person  became 
James  II.,  he  had  an  act  passed  declaring  the  Post  Office  the  King's  priTttte  etttte 
ibrtver. 
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to  thrice  a  week  in  summer,  and  once  a  week  in  winter.  In  the 
next  year  after  effecting  this  improvement,  he  gave  notice  that  the  mail 
to  New  England,  which  used  to  start  but  once  a  fortnight  in  winter, 
should  start  once  a  week  all  the  year,  "whereby  answers  might  be 
obtained  to  letters  between  Philadelphia  and  Boston  in  throe  weeks, 
which  used  to  require  six  weeks."  Franklin  was  removed  by  the 
Ministry  from  his  office  just  as  his  exertions  had  succeeded  in  making  it 
profitable  to  himself,  but  be  was  soon  after  reinstated  by  a  more  conge- 
nial authority.  In  1775,  the  Congress  of  the  Ck^nfederation,  having 
assumed  the  practical  sovereignty  of  the  Colonies,  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  devise  a  system  of  Post  Office  communication — who  made  a  Report 
reconmiending  a  plan  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  which,  on  the  same 
day,  was  adopted,  and  Dr.  Franklin  unanimously  appointed  Postmaster 
General  His  salary  was  fixed  at  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  His 
office  was  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and,  to  aid  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  three  hundred  and  forty  dollars  per  annum  were 
allowed  him  for  a  secretary  and  comptroller^  with  power  to  appoint  such 
and  so  many  deputies  as  to  him  might  seem  proper  and  necessary.  By 
the  same  resolution,  a  single  post-route  was  established,  to  run  from  Fal- 
mouth, in  New  England,  to  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  with  as  many  cross 
posts  as  the  Postmaster  General  might  deem  necessary.  Twenty  per 
centum  of  the  sums  collected  and  paid  into  the  General  Post  Office, 
annually,  not  exceeding  one  thoiisand  dollars,  and  ten  per  centum  for 
all  sums  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  paid  in  in  like  manner,  were 
allowed  to  the  deputy  postmasters  in  lieu  of  salary,  and  all  contingent 
ttq)en8et.  The  several  deputies  were  required  to  account  quarterly  with 
the  G^eneral  Post  Office,  and  the  Postmaster  General  was  further  required 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Continental  Treasurers,  and  pay  to  them 
the  profits  of  the  office ;  and  if  the  necessary  expense  of  the  establish- 
ment exceeded  the  produce  of  it,  <Ae  United  Colonies  bound  themselves 
to  make  good  the  deficiencies  by  payments  to  the  Postmaster  General^ 
through  the  Continental  Treasurers :  the  Postmaster  Greneral,  at  the  same 
period,  was  requested  to  establish  a  weekly  post  to  South  Carolina. 

July  8th,  1 776. — Postmasters  were  excused  from  military  duty ;  August 
8th,  1776,  post-riders  were  exempted  from  military  duty;  May  12th,  1777, 
it  was  recommended  to  the  several  States  to  exempt  all  persons  concerned 
in  conducting  the  business  of  the  Post  Office  from  military  duty. 

July  17th,  1777. — The  Postmaster  General  was  authorized  to  appoint 
two  additional  surveyors  of  the  Post  Office,  and  all  surveyors  were 
allowed  six  dollars  per  day  for  compensation  and  travelling  expenses. 

The  tour  of  the  surveyora  was  ordered  by  Congress  as  follows : 

One  from  Casco  Bay  to  Philadelphia,  or  while  the  enemy  was  in 
possession  of  that  city,  to  Lancaster;  one  from  Philadelphia  or  Lancaster 
to  Edenton,  in  North  Carolina;  and  the  third  from  Edenton  to 
Savannah,  in  G^rgia.  The  salary  of  the  Postmaster  General,  and  of 
the  surveyors,  was  doubled  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1779;  and  the 
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duties  of  the  office  continuing  to  increase  in  the  troublous  time  of  war, 
Ck)ngress,  by  another  vote  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  December,  in  the 
same  year,  raised  the  salary  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  five  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  Comptroller  to  four  thousand  dollars. 
The  three  surveyors  were  also  allowed  forty  dollars  per  day  until 
further  orders — a  liberality  of  compensation  which,  in  those  thrifty  times, 
denotes  services  of  the  most  arduous  description.  An  Inspector  of  Dead 
Letters  was  also  appointed,  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
who  was  under  oath  faithfully  and  impartially  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  enjoined  to  take  no  copy  of  any  letter  whatever,  and  not  to 
divulge  the  contents  to  any  bu^  Oongress,  or  those  who  were  appointed 
by  them  for  that  purpose. 

This  was  all  the  legislation  deemed  requisite  at  the  commencement  of 
our  Government  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  important  branch  of  its 
functions  as  a  General  Post  Office,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  times  did  not 
find  ic  necessary  to  increase  it  much  during  the  existence  of  the  Con- 
federation. On  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1785,  the  first  line  of  mail 
coaches  was  established  by  Congress  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampriiire, 
to  Savaimah,  Georgia,  with  a  spur  line  from  New  York  to  Albany. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  commenced  the  list  of  Postmasters  Gene- 
ral with  his  glorious  name— the  first  in  the  service,  and  the  longest  to 
be  remembered  by  posterity^-continued  in  the  office  until  he  had  got  it 
into  something  like  systematic  operation,  the  knowledge  he  bad  ae* 
quired  under  the  Crown  being  usefully  employed  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Government  With  but  one  line  of  posts 
and  sixty  post  offices,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  philotopher  found  ample 
opportunity  to  pursue  his  favorite  studies.  Except  his  portrait,  no  exist*^ 
ence  of  hb  connection  with  it  now  lingers  in  the  Department  of  his 
founding.  Under  his  directions,  many  improvements  were  suggested 
and  adopted.  We  find  the  Post  Office  conducted  on  hard  currency 
principles  from  the  beginning.  The  m^  of  that  time  were  too  sagacious 
to  surrender  the  principle  of  sustaining  the  public  credit  by  sound  money 
for  any  temporary  convenience.  Franklin  himself  was  a  good  judge  of 
paper  money.  He  had  printed  quantities  of  it  in  his  yoimg  days,  and, 
therefore,  was  aware  of  its  convertibility  and  other  virtues.  It  is  delight- 
ful to  find,  from  the  precedents  of  those  dap,  examples  of  the  opinions 
and  conduct  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Revolution  imder  circumstances  that, 
in  our  own  time,  have  produced  the  bitterest  opposition  of  party.  Amos 
Kendall's  instructions  will  hardly  produce  another  ten  cent  rebellion, 
under  the  auspices  of  members  of  Congress,  when  we  find  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation  form  his  precedent  in  refusing  irredeemable  shin- 
plasters  for  postage,  and  (on  the  twenty-first  of  June,  1786)  approving  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Postmaster  General  in  ordering  the  deputy  postmasters 
not  to  receive  the  paper  money  of  the  States ;  and,  again,  on  the  twentieth 
of  September,  directing  him  to  issue  instructions  to  his  deputies  "  to  re- 
ceiveno  other  money  in  payment  for  postage  than  specie."         *ooalp 
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Harassed  with  the  presoic^  of  an  enemy,  and  scattered  as  the  settl^ents 
were  upon  this  Western  Continent,  the  post-rider  had  then  no  easy  task. 
Expresses  were  principally  made  use  of  in  sending  communications, 
eapecially  hetween  the  army  and  Congress,  and  occasionally  the  Post- 
master General  took  up  his  residence  in  camp,  and  drew  his  rations  by 
^)ecial  law.  The  picture  is  deeply  interesting  which  imagination  pre- 
sents of  these  primitive  arrangements  \ — the  immortal  Franklin  seated 
under  the  waving  of  the  battle  flag,  and  opening  his  mail  in  the  heart  of 
the  American  Camp,  while  the  bugles  of  the  battalions  called  up  the 
haidy  sons  of  the  Revolution  to  receive  the  remembrances  of  virtuous 
and  high-souled  mothers^  and  the  soft  and  gentle  prayers  of  lovelier 
friends,  cannot  be  recalled  without  emotion. 

Franklin  left  the  Post  Office  to  serve  his  country  in  the  more  important 
station  of  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  France. 

That  all  may  be  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the  first  Democratic 
Postmaster  C^eral  was  received  in  society  abroad,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing extract,  from  Madame  Campan's  Memoirs,  of  his  appearance  at  the 
Court  of  Louis  XVI. 

"  Franklin  appeared  at  CS«ort  in  the  drees  of  an  American  cultivator.  His  straight, 
onpowdered  hair,  his  round  hat,  his  brown  doth  coat,  formed  a  contrast  with  the 
laced  and  embroidered  coats  and  the  powdered  and  perfumed  heads  of  the  courtiers 
of  VersaHles.*  This  novelty  turned  the  enthusiastic  heads  of  the  French  women. 
Elegant  entertainments  were  given  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  to  the  reputation  of  a  most 
skilful  ph^^sician,  added  the  patriotic  vurtues  which  had  invested  him  with  the  noble 
character  of  an  apostle  of  liberty.  I  was  present  at  one  of  those  entertainments, 
when  the  most  beautiful  woman  out  of  three  hundred  was  selected  to  put  a  crown 
of  laurels  upon  the  white  head  of  the  American  philosopher,  and  two  kisses  upon  his 
cheeks.  Even  in  the  palace  of  Versailles,  Franklin's  medallion  was  sold  under  the 
King's  eyes  in  the  exhibition  of  Sevres  porcelain.** 

How  the  philosopher  stood  the  kissing  we  are  not  told,  but  presume 
that  he  who  ruled  the  fires  of  heaven  was  proof  against  the  dark-haired 
beauties  of  Versailles. 

Franklin,  on  the  seventh  of  November,  1776,  was  succeeded  as  Post- 
master G^eral  by  his  relative,  Richard  Bache,  who  had  been  his  comp- 
troller. There  is  but  little  notice  recorded  of  him  in  the  archives  of  the 
Department  This  is  not  remarkable,  as  the  Post  Office  was  little  better 
than  a  clerkship,  under  the  Committee  of  the  Old  Congress,  and  fbw  pub- 

•  And  we  fear  would  form  a  eootrast  still  stronger  aad  stranger  with  the  timelled  and 
tastetled  tmmpery  in  which  kis  soccessors,  ofur  modern  American  Diplomatists,  are  per- 
mitted to  belittle  tfiemsehres  in  Bmopean  Courts.  State  dresses  fonooth,  of  gold  tinsel  and 
embroideiy,  ss  if  the  simple  man,  in  a  goremment  expressly  bssed  upon  an  equality  of 
rights  in  men,  were  unfit  to  represent  his  country,  till  the  monkey  taste  of  an  exploded 
ffiOoai«hical  frshion  had  decked  him  in  its  gaudy  trappings,  in  imitation  of  the  stars  and 
mantles  of  hereditary  aristocracy.  Admittiog  the  principle  in  this  instance,  where  it  strikes 
« that  it  ought  most  expressly  to  be  denied,  how  can  we  refirain,  in  justice,  from  applying  it  in 
all  others.  If  court  dresses  and  embroidery  are  requisite  to  give  dignity  to  on  American 
Ambassador,  why  can  we  not  also  see  justice  in  a  huge  wig,  and  wisdom  and  a  superior 
nature  in  garters,  coronets,  and  ermine  1    We  beliere  with  Bums, 

*  The  rank  to  but  the  guinea's  stamp,  C^r>.r\n]t> 
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lie  matters  of  importance  occurred  to  occapy  the  attention  of  the  Post- 
master  QeneraL 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  1782,  Bache  was  succeeded  in  the 
Department  by  Ebenezer  Hazard,  who  was  the  last  head  of  the  Qene^ 
ral  Post  Office  under  the  Confederacy.  Hazard  was  a  sterling  pnblie 
officer,  and  of  considerable  literary  talent  As  early  as  1778,  he  pnK 
jected  a  Documentary  History  of  the  Revolution,  and  Congress,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  July  of  that  year,  recommended  his  enterprise  by  a  pab> 
lie  vote,  <u;id  appropriated  one  thousand  dollars  upon  account  of '^  his  ex* 
pense  of  various  kinds,  in  procuring  the  extensive  collection  of  materials 
he  proposes  to  make."  His  reports,  which  unfi»tunately  wope  destroyed 
by  the  fire  of  1836,  showed  him  to  have  been  a  precise  man,  of  great 
good  sense  and  judgment,  and,  with  a  clear  mind  and  good  habits  of  busi- 
ness, he  aided  not  a  little  in  carrying  his  Department  safely  duough  lis 
infancy. 

The  following  rates  of  postage,  counted  in  pennjrweigfatsand  grains  of 
silver,  estimating  each  p^myweight  at  five  ninetieths  of  a  doUar,  wero 
established  by  law  under  the  Confederation : 

Single  letters,  60  miles  and  less,  7  cents,  7  mills. 

100  miles  and  over  60,  11  cents. 

200    '<              "^  100,  15  cents,  4  mills; 

800    <"              <<  200,  19  cents,  8  milU 

400    "              "  300,  24  cents,  2  mills. 

600    «              «  400,  28  cents,  6  mills. 

600    "              «  500,  33  cents. 

In  1789,  when  the  Federal  Government  was  authorized,  under  the 
present  Constitution,  the  G^eral  Post  Ofike  was  revised  and  continued. 
From  this  time  it  may  date  its  importance.  The  beginning,  however,  of 
this  great  establishm^t  was  but  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  In  1790,  there 
were  but  seventy-five  Post  Offices  throughout  the  United  States,  and  the 
number  of  miles  of  post  routes  amounted  to  but  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-five.  In  1791,  its  officers  consisted  of  one  Postmaster  Gr^neral, 
at  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  one  Assistant  Postmaster  Gaieral, 
at  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum ;  one  clerk,  at  five  hundred  dollars 
per  annum ;  and  its  printing,  stationary,  fuel,  said  rent,  amounted  in  aD 
to  six  himdred  and  eleven  dollars  per  annum.  It  was  located,  in  1790, 
at  New  York,  and  Samuel  Osgood,  who,  as  a  delegate  fiom  Massachus^ts, 
had  been  honorably  distinguished  in  the  Congress  c^  the  Confederation, 
and  had  served  on  the  Treasury  Board,  was  the  first  Postmaster  General 
under  the  Federal  Government  His  reports  give  us  some  curious 
glimpses  of  the  state  of  the  Department  On  the  twentieth  (^  January 
of  tluit  year,  we  find  him  gravely  informing  Congress  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ^<  that  there  may  be  so  few  letters  written  that 
under  the  best  regulations  its  revenues  would  not  amount  to  any  thing 
considerable,  and  the  dispersed  manner  of  settling  the  country  may 
operate  powerfully  against  the  produotivenoss  of  tJ^,,|#:e?IV.v^4bp, 
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^that  there  are  at  thb  time  abont  twenty  contracts  for  carrying  the  mail, 
which  haa.n,  greater  tendency  to  put  the  business  into  confusion  than  I. 
apprehended.  Every  contractor  consults  his  own  interests  as  to  the  days 
tttid  hours  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  mail,  without  having  a  due 
regard  to  the  necessary  connection  of  the  Post  Office.  A  regular  sj^stem 
of  days  and  hours  of  departure  has  never  been  established  further  south- 
ward than  Alexandria." 

His  conception  of  the  duties  of  his  office  was  humble  aiough,  as  he 
recommended  that  the  Postmaster  General  should  not  keep  an  office 
sqnrate  from  the  one  in  which  the  mail  was  opened  and  distributed;  that 
he  might,  by  his  presence,  prevent  irregularities,  and  rectify  any  mis- 
takes thai  might  occur;  in  &ct,  to  put  the  Postmaster  Qen^  and  his 
clerks  into  the  City  Post  Office,  to  see  that  its  mails  were  assorted  and 
made  up  correctly. 

The  statistics  of  the  Department  at  that  period  exhibited  results  in  nc^ 
eordance  with  these  notions  t>f  its  head.  The  nett  revenue  of  the  whole 
Union  was  no  more  than  thirty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  six  dol- 
hrs,  of  which  Boston  furnished  two  thousand  eight  himdred  and  eighty** 
diree  dollars ;  New  York,  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
dollars;  Philadelphia,  seven  thousandand  eighty-seven  dollars;  Baltimore, 
three  thousand  and  thirty-four  dollars;  Richmond,  two  thousand  two  him- 
dred and  seventy-seven  dollars;  Charleston,  eight  hundred  and  ten  dollars; 
and  yet  of  this  moderate  revenue,  there  accrued,  under  the  frugal  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Osgood,  a  clear  surplus  of  five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  dollars  and  fifly-one  cents. 

Timothy  Pickering,  whose  character  and  history  are  well  known  to 
the  country,  was  appointed  by  Washingtpn,  August  12th,  1791,  at  an  in* 
creased  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  but  continued  at  the 
head  of  the  Post  Office  for  a  short  period  only,  and,  upon  the  resignation 
of  G^eneral  Knox,  was  made  Secretary  of  War.  We  find  but  few  offi- 
cial acts  of  importance  while  he  was  Postmaster  General  A  difficulty 
with  New  Jersey,  made  the  subject  of  a  report  to  Congress,  in  1793i 
was  the  most  promin^t  New  Jersey  taxed  each  line  of  stages  running 
through  the  State,  four  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  Postmaster 
Gtoeral  called  upon  Congress  to  interfere  by  law,  or  to  submit  to  pay  a 
UiU  for  the  passage  of  the  mail.  The  exorbitance  of  this  tax  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  fact  that  the  entire  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  New  York  five  times  per  week,  was  only  twelve 
hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents  per  annum :  what 
was  done  in  the  case  we  do  not  know,  but  that  no  tax  was  paid  by  thtf 
United  States  is  certain. 

Joseph  Habersham,  of  Georgia,  was  the  last  Postmaster  General  ap- 
pointed by  G^eral  Washington;  he  was  commissioned  April  22d,  1795, 
and  continued  till  Mr.  Jefferson  became  President,  at  a  salary  of  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  April  4th,  1796,  Mr.  Thatcher,  c^ 
the  House  of  Representatives,  made  a  report  to  that  body  in  relation  to  the 
office,  wherein  he  recommends  an  increase  of  compensation  to  the  deputy 
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postmasters,  and  the  employment  of  an  additional  clerk  in  the  G^eiat 
Post  Office.     At  this  time  we  find  the  office  located  in  Philadelphia. 

On  the  second  of  March,  1799,  Congress  passed  an  act  for  establishing 
the  Post  Office,  the  drafl  of  which  had  previously  beai  prepared  by  Mr. 
Habersham,  which  placed  it  nearly  on  its  present  footing,  and  introduced 
legal  certainty  in  all  its  branches.  His  letter  to  Ckmgress,  accompany- 
ing the  draft,  shows  how  much  the  duties  of  the  office  had  increased. 
He  states  that  he  had  to  superintend  seven  hundred  post  offices,  and  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  was  over  sixteen  thousand  miles  of  post-roods^ 
while  ho  had  the  aid  of  but  one  assistant  and  four  clerks. 

Habersham  was  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  perseverance,  and 
brought  the  I>epartment  from  a  state  of  miserable  anarchy  and  ineffi- 
cimicy  into  order,  regularity,  and  exactness,  and  introduced  that  systematic 
control  in  all  its  branches,  which  enabled  it  to  minister  essentially  to, 
and  keep  pace  with,  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Gideon  Granger,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  Postmaster  General 
by  Jefferson,  and  was  commissioned  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  November, 
1802,  and  held  the  office  until  the  seventh  of  March,  1814,  at  a  salary  of 
three  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  He  was  an  effective  officer^  and  saw 
the  revenue  of  the  Department  increase  under  his  superintendence  to 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  General  Post  Office  was  established  at  Washington  when  the 
Federal  Govemmem  was  removed  there  j  and  in  1802,  we  find  the  United 
Slates  running  their  own  stages  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
finding  coaches,  drivers,  horses,  &c.,  and  clearing  in  three  years  upwards 
of  eleven  thousand  dollars  by  carrying  passengers.  In  1804,  Isaac 
Briggs,  one  of  the  surveyors  general,  was  directed  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  to  survey  and  make  a  map  of  the  route  between  Washington 
and  New  Orleans.  This  duty  he  was  about  four  months  in  performing, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  difficulties  he  encountered.  From  his  report 
it  appeared  that  it  was  nine  himdred  and  seventy-nine  and  five-tenths  miles 
from  the  President's  house  to  New  Orleans, 

Briggs  was  a  quaker,  and  his  report  exhibits  strikingly  the  high  sense 
of  public  duty  and  disinterestedness,  which  marks  the  fidthful  and  patriotic 
oflicer.  He  closes  his  last  letter  to  the  President  with  expressions  of  con- 
cern on  account  of  the  enormous  amount  of  expenses  incurred  for  him- 
self and  companion  during  a  four  months'  survey,  including  the  yellow 
fever,  which,  he  says,  with  the  utmost  economy,  amounted  to  above  three 
hundred  dollars!  He  and  his  companion  had  frequently  to  swim  their 
horses  over  creeks  and  rivers,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  they  "  frequently 
sat  nearly  a  whole  night  exposed  to  a  heavy  dew,  and  in  the  daytime  for 
hours  to  a  burning  sun,  and  in  both  cases  without  the  protection  of  a  hat, 
waiting  a  fevorable  moment  to  take  the  necessary  oteervations."  The 
whole  report  presents  an  example  of  economy,  perseverance,  and  success- 
ful effort  to  the  surveyors  who  in  these  later  days  link  off  the  national 
domain,  which  they  will  contemplate  with  wonder, 
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Whfle  Mr.  Granger  was  Postmaster  General,  a  case  occurred  worthy 
of  observation,  as  indicating  the  views  of  that  time  as  to  the  propriety  of 
passioning  public  servants  for  disability  incurred  in  duty,  and  which,  if 
considered  a  criterion  at  the  present  day,  would  leave  Congress  with  an 
empty  docket  of  private  bills.  We  quote  the  Postmaster  G^eneral's  Re- 
port to  Congress. 

"  Samuel  Gordon,  the  petitioner,  was  employed  in  conveying  the  mail  as  a  driver 
of  the  mail  stage,  on  the  second  of  March,  18M,  between  Albany  and  Schenectady, 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  snow  storm  which  prevented  the  passage  of  the 
stage,  and  he  took  the  mail  on  his  back  and  conveyed  it  to  the  post  office.  From  the 
violence  of  the  storm  and  cold  which  it  produced,  he  wholly  lost  his  eye>sight,  and 
has  become  dependent  upon  public  charity.  The  petitioner  is  highly  commenda* 
ble  for  his  exertions,  and  the  unfortunate  result  is  to  be  regretted.  But  it  does  not 
appear  to  the  Postmaster  General,  that  this  case  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
other  citizens  who  have  been  disabled  while  engaged  in  their  ordinary  pursuits. 
The  circumstances  occurred  in  a  settled  country  where  there  is  already  provision  fot 
the  unfortunate  poor,  and  where  there  is  no  occasion  to  encourage  persons  to  enter 
into  the  public  service  with  the  hope  of  pensions  in  case  of  disability." 

This  report  closes  with  the  opinion  that  Samuel  Gordon  should  not  be 
provided  for  by  Congress. 

However  ojwnions  may  differ  as  to  the  justice  of  such  a  report,  its  in- 
troduction will  serve  to  show,  besides  its  value  as  an  illustration  of  the 
frugal  policy  of  our  ancestors  and  their  strict  idea  of  public  duty,  the 
enormous  difference  between  the  mail  that  run  from  Allmny  to  Schenec- 
tady in  those  days,  and  that  now  carried  between  those  places  by  the  rail- 
road cars  on  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  railroad.  The  first  was  so  light 
that  the  driver,  amid  the  drifting  snow,  carried  it  upon  his  shoulders;  the 
last  is  so  heavy — weighing  several  tons — that  it  is  carried  by  weight 
in  a  railroad  car  provided  expressly  for  it  A  few  more  illustrations  of  the 
comparative  spe^  of  the  mails  may  here  be  introduced. 

In  1 798,  it  took  forty  days  to  write  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Savannah, 
Georgia,  and  receive  an  answer.  In  1810,  twenty-seven  days.  In  1 839, 
twelve  days. 

In  1798,  thirty-two  days  between  Philadelphia  and  Lexington.  In 
1810,  sixteen  dajrs.     In  1839,  eight  days. 

In  1798,  there  were  nine  persons  employed  in  the  General  Post  Office. 
In  1810,  fifteen  persons.     In  1839,  one  hundred  and  thirteen. 

April  twenty-eighth,  1810,  Congress  passed  an  act  for  building  a  Gene- 
ral Post  Office,  and  May  second,  1810,  the  building  commonly  called 
the  Hotel,  with  six  lots  in  square  430,  containing  twenty-six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-one  and  three-fourths  feet,  was  purchased  for 
ten  thousand  dollars,  and  prepared  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Depart- 
ment The  entire  expense  of  purchase  and  repairs  was  only  twenty-six 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and  eighty-seven  and  a  half 
cents:  this  building  lasted  until  December,  1836,  when  it  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Mr.  Granfi:er,  in  1810,  considered  the  transportation  of  the  mail  on  the 
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Sabbath  a  work  of  necessity.  About  this  time  the  first  Sonday  mail 
remonstrance  was  presented  to  Congress  by  the  Synod  at  Pittsburg,  and 
laid  upon  the  table. 

Return  J.  Meigs  was  appointed  Postmaster  General  by  Mr.  Madison, 
on  the  serenth  of  March,  1814.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  talents  and  a 
great  humorist,  but  of  no  great  business  habits.  Investigations  seamed  to 
mark  his  period,  thick  and  &st,  notwithstanding  he  paid  into  the  Trea- 
sury the  largest  sum  paid  by  any  Postmaster  Qeneral,  to  wit,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine  dollars.  During 
his  administration,  Washington  was  invaded  by  the  British,  but  the  office 
k)6t  none  of  its  books  and  papers  during  the  incursion  of  the  enemy.  In 
the  derangement  of  the  exchanges  occasioned  by  the  war,  great  abuses 
were  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Department,  by  its  officers  selling  drafts  for 
their  own  benefit,  which  Mr.  Meigs  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  requested  an  investigation;  and,  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  January,  1816,  a  Committee  of  the  House  made  an  investigaticm  ac- 
cordingly into  the  condition  of  the  Qeneral  Post  Office ;  and,  on  the  twenty- 
aeventh  of  March,  Mr.  Ingham,  the  Chairman,  made  his  report  exonerat- 
ing Bradley  and  others  from  imputations  of  having  sold  Post  Office  drafts 
for  personal  benefit.  On  the  eleventh  of  April,  1818,  Mr.  Ingham  re- 
ported against  establishing  a  branch  of  the  General  Post  Ofike  in  the 
Western  States;  and  on  February  16th,  1819,  Mr.  Stokes,  o[  the  Senate, 
reported  against  authorizing  the  Postmaster  General  to  employ  an  armed 
guard  for  the  protection  of  the  mail  of  the  United  States.  February 
20th,  1819,  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  examined  into 
the  financial  afi&irs  of  the  office,  and  reported  a  bill  to  cause  the  Post- 
master General  to  pay  money  into  the  Treasury.  February  28th,  1831, 
Mr.  Phelps,  from  the  Committee  directed  to  investigate  the  afiairs  of  the 
Department,  reported  against  Mr.  Meigs*  administration,  in  part,  and  Mr. 
Meigs  made  his  defence.  His  accounts  were  charged  to  be  two  years 
in  arrear  at  the  Treasury,  and  the  reports  of  dates  and  duration  of  con- 
tracts had  not  been  made  to  Congress  according  to  law. 

John  McLean,  of  Ohio,  was  appointed  Postmaster  Qeneral  by  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  and  was  commissioned  on  the  first  of  July,  1823.  His 
salary  was  at  first  four  thousand,  and  was  afterwards  increased  to  six 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Mr.  McLean  efiected  a  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Department,  by  which  the  Postmaster  General  was  made 
tlie  head  of  a  separate  Department,  instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  an  offi- 
cer at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Bureaus  of  the  State  Department 

The  Post  Ofike  Committee  of  Congress,  to  prevent  a  continuation  of 
daring  robberies  of  the  mail,  which  were  frequent  at  this  time,  having 
recommended,  instead  of  mail-bags,  an  experim^tal  use  of  copper  cases 
secured  in  iron  chests,  which  the  inventor,  Richard  Imlay,  stated  could 
not  be  opened  without  six  hours'  incessant  hammering,  thereby  ren- 
dering the  mail  comparatively  secure  from  robberies,  the  afi^r 
was  referred  to  the  Department  fbi  triaL    The   Postmaster  G^eneral 
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sent  for  two  blacksmiths,  and  offered  them  one  hundred  dollars  if  tlM^ 
would  open  it  in  fifteen  minutes ;  the  smiths  immediately  closed  with  him^ 
and  taking  hammers  and  chisels,  they  knocked  the  impenetrable  mail- 
case  into  shreds,  in  six  minutes,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  Post- 
master Gtoeral,  and  the  groans  of  the  inventor,  who  had  stated  that  the 
same  could  not  be  done  in  as  many  hours.  This  shows  how  little  the 
Pbstmaster  G^eral  cared  for  theory,  when  he  could  haye  practice  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  He  changed,  in  a  few  months  after  coming  into  office,  the 
mode  of  collections  from  the  long  established  plan  of  remittances  by  post- 
masters to  the  Department,  to  that  of  drafts  on  them  in  &yor  of  con- 
tractors, with  the  most  complete  success  and  advantage  to  the  Depart- 
ment The  postmasters  were  held  by  him  to  the  strictest  accountability, 
being  compelled  to  render  their  accounts  regularly,  quarterly,  which 
could  never  be  enforced  by  any  of  his  predecessors. 

A  case  brought  before  Congress  about  this  time  shows  the  origin  of 
those  additional  allowances  which  made  so  much  noise  in  later  years. 
It  was  that  of  John  Donly,  a  contractor,  who  was  allowed  by  Mr.  Meigs 
two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  additional,  for  two  led  horses  to  carry 
the  mail  This  year,  owing  to  a  letter  which  a  member  of  Congress 
had  sent  for  the  soudiern  mail,  but  which  was  not  firanked  by  him  and 
therefore  detained,  the  city  post  office  received  an  investigation  by  which 
it  appears  that  it  had  five  clerks,  and  mailed  forty  thousand  letters  per 
week ;  and  that  though  it  had  some  loose  ways  of  doing  business,  nothing 
criminal  could  be  found  out  At  this  time  the  Post  Office  Department 
had  twenty  thousand  agents  employed — disbursed  one  million  of  dollars 
per  annum — ^wrote  six  hundred  letters,  and  made  ten  appointments  of 
postmasters  per  day. 

In  1828  there  were— seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  post 
offices,  twenty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-six  agents,  seventeen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  horses,  and  two  thousand  eight 
himdred.and  seventy-nine  carriages ;  also  at  this  time  it  bad  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  of  post-roads,  and 
the  revenue  amounted  to  one  million  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars.  The  mail,  on  many  of 
the  important  routes,  was  carried  at  the  rate  of  one  himdred  miles  a  day. 
About  this  time,  the  question  of  suspending  mail  travel  on  Sunday  be- 
came much  agitated,  from  religious  scruple ;  and  on  the  nineteenth  of 
January,  1829,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  made  a  report  against  stop- 
ping Sunday  mails.  In  February  following,  Mr.  McKean,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  made  a  report,  which  closed  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  repeal  so  much  of  the  eleventh  section  of  the  Post  Office 
Act  of  March,  1825,  as  required  postmasters  to  deliver  letters,  news- 
papers, Ac.,  on  the  Sabbath :  this  was  founded  upon  a  report  made  to  him 
by  the  Postmaster  General,  agreeably  to  a  call  made  by  the  Chairman. 
Upon  the  accession  of  (General  Jackson,  Mr.  McLean  was  appointed  an 
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Associate  Judge  d*  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  station 
he  now  fills. 

Major  William  T.  Barry,  of  Kentucky,  was  appointed  Postmaster 
General  by  General  Jackson,  upon  his  accession  to  the  Presidency,  and 
gave  evidence  at  the  conmiencement  of  his  duties  of  a  brighter  close;  but 
evils  of  system,  long  growing  in  the  D^rtment,  were  fated  to  arrive  at 
maturity  under  his  easy  administration,  and  called  down  upon  him  a 
measure  of  political  rancor,  greater  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever 
known. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Department  had  always  been  sustained  by  its  own 
resources ;  and  we  find,  from  the  first  Report  of  Major  Barry,  that  the 
sums  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  different  Postmasters  General,  up  to 
his  time,  were  as  follows : 

By  Benjamin  Franklin,        not  known. 

Richard  Bache,  "        « 

Ebenezer  Hazard,  "        '' 

Samuel  Osgood,  none. 

Timothy  Pickering,        $47,499 

Joseph  Habersham,         363,310 

Gideon  Granger,  291,579 

Return  J.  Meigs,  887,209 

John  McLean,  13,466 

Total  $1,103,063 

After  his  accession  to  the  Department,  we  find  nothing  but  applications 
of  new  States  for  post-routes;  while  in  other  sections  of  the  coimtry,  the 
religious  crusade  against  Sunday  mails  was  revived  with  increased  vigor 
until  1 830,  when  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  made  his  memorable  Report 
on  the  subject ; — a  document  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  has  been  found 
to  be  the  most  efficacious  of  any  similar  paper  ever  written,  for  it  has  not 
only  justified  the  practice,  but  put  the  complainants  against  it  to  an 
effectual  silence.  The  following  quotation  is  a  &ir  specimen  of  the 
whole.     As  a  State  Paper  it  has  few  equals : 

"  If  minor  (punishments  would  not  restrain  the  Jew,  or  the  Sabbatarian,  or  the 
Infidel,  who  believes  Saturday  to  be  the  Sabbath,  or  disbelieves  the  whole,  would 
not  the  same  system  require  that  we  should  resort  to  imprisonment,  banishment,  the 
rack,  and  the  faggot,  to  force  men  to  violate  their  own  consciences,  or  compel  them 
to  listen  to  doctrines  which  they  abhor  1  When  the  Sute  Governments  shall  have 
yielded  to  these  measures,  it  wUl  be  time  enough  for  Congress  to  declare  that  the 
rattling  of  the  mail-coaches  shall  no  longer  break  the  silence  of  this  despotism.  It 
is  the  duty  of  this  Qovemment  to  afford  to  all,  to  Jew  or  Gentile,  Pagan  or  Christian, 
the  protection  and  the  advantages  of  our  benignant  institutions  on  Sundays,  as  well 
as  every  day  of  the  week;  although  this  Government  will  not  convert  itself  into  an 
ecclesiastic^  tribunal,  it  will  practice  upon  the  maxim  laid  down  by  the  founder  of 
Christianity,  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  day.  If  the  Almighty  has 
set  apart  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  time  which  man  is  bound  to  keep  holy,  and 
devote  exchisively  to  his  worship,  would  it  not  be  more  congenial  to  the  precepts  of 
Christians  to  appeal  exclusively  to  the  great  Lawgiver  of  the  Universe  to  aid  them 
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in  making  men  better,  in  coireeting  their  practices  by  purifying  their  hearts'? 
QoTemment  will  protect  them  in  their  efforts.  When  they  shall  haye  so  instructed 
the  public  mind,  and  awakened  the  consciences  of  individuals  as  to  make  them 
believe  that  it  is  a  violation  of  God's  law  to  carry  the  mail,  open  post  offices,  or  re- 
ceive letters  on  Sunday,  the  evil  of  which  they  complain  will  cease  of  itself,  without 
any  exertions  of  the  strong  arm  of  civil  power.  When  man  underlakes  to  be  God's 
avenger f  he  becomes  a  demon.  Driven  by  the  frenzy  of  a  religious  zeal,  he  loses 
every  gentle  feeling,  forgets  the  most  sacred  precepts  of  his  creed,  and  becomes 
ferocious  and  unrelenting.'* 

Mr.  McCreery  also  reported  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  expedient  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  At  this  time,  (notwithstanding  there 
were  poor-houses  where  he  lived — ^the  argmnent  used  by  Granger  against 
allowing  a  pension  to  the  snow-blinded  stage^river,)  Patrick  Oreen  was 
pensioned  by  Congress  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  guarding  the  mail  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Havre-de-Qrace,  having  been  struck  and  much 
injured  by  the  pistol  of  the  robber.  The  contingent  expenses  of  the 
Department  becoming  daily  heavier,  in  May,  1830,  Congress  made  en- 
quiries as  to  advances  for  printing,  changes  in  contracts,  newspapers  in 
which  advertisements  were  printed,  extra  clerks,  alterations,  repairs,  and 
furniture,  incompetent  contractors,  and  the  duties  of  the  assistants. 
The  Postmaster  Greneral  made  a  satis&ctory  and  minute  reply,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  stated  that  one-third  of  the  business  in  the 
whole  Department  had  been  made  in  the  fotir  years  past.  The  condition 
of  the  Department,  however,  continued  to  give  the  legislature  much  con- 
cern; and  on  March  3d,  183 1,  Mr.  Clayton,  from  a  committee  of  the  Senate 
appointed  to  examine  generally  into  the  entire  management  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  whether  further,  and  what  legal  provisions  were  necessary  to 
secure  the  proper  administration  of  its  affairs,  made  a  report  of  the  evi- 
dence merely,  the  committee  not  agreeing  upon  ^y  commentary — pretty 
conclusive  proof  at  this  day  that  nothing  very  heinous  had  been  dis- 
covered. 

On  the  tenth  of  January,  1832,  the  Postmaster  General,  in  answer  to 
a  call  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  inform  them  whether 
the  postage  on  newspapers  and  periodicals  could  be  dispensed  with, 
reported  a  variety  of  facts,  amon;^  which  the  gross  amounts  of  newspaper 
aiKl  periodical  postage  are  thus  stated.  For  the  year  ending  the  thirti^ 
of  June,  1830,  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  six 
dollars,  thirty-four  cents.  Gross  amoimt  to  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1831, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  dol- 
lars, one  cent;  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1832,  Mr.  Grundy  reported 
against  repealing  the  act  fixing  a  postage  on  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals. May  17th,  1832,  Mr.  Barry  reported  to  the  Senate  a  list  of 
improvements  in  mails  within  the  preceding  years  of  his  administra- 
tion :  they  were  in  number  fifly-seven,  and  consisted  of  additional  mails, 
and  increased  speed  on  all  the  important  lines  of  routes  in  the  United 
States,  and  show  pretty  conclusively  how  the  balances  of  the  Post  Ofiice 
funds  were  exhausted;— the  increase  of  transportation,  in  1832  alone, 
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amounted  to  over  dght  millions  of  miles.  The  yery  stages  that  after* 
wards  bore  the  charges  of  the  Opposition,  of  extravagance  in  Major 
Barry,  owed  their  origin  and  were  kept  in  motion  by  the  money  speci- 
fied as  having  been  uselessly  and  illegally  expended  by  him.  January 
22d,  1833,  Mr.  Grundy  reported  to  the  Senate  that  it  was  ine^qiedisBt 
to  reduce  the  postage  on  letters:  it  was  fixed  in  1816,  at  the  following 
rates,  and  never  has  been  reduced: 

Single  letters,  30  miles  and  under,  6  cents. 

80  miles,  and  over  30  miles,  10    '< 

150    "  "    80  12J  " 

400  "  "  150  18}   " 

401  **  «  25     « 

The  immense  operations  of  the  Department,  however,  required  such 
an  amount  of  funds,  and  evinced  in  every  branch  an  action  so  vast  and 
complicated,  that  its  afiairs  formed  an  incessant  mark  for  party  attack, 
and  finaUy  Congress  determined  on  making  a  thorough  investigation  of 
its  management  and  afiairs.  In  June,  1834,  a  select  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  examine  and  report  into  aU 
its  extensive  proceedinga  This  committee,  on  the  thirteenth  of  February, 
1834,  reported  through  Mr.  Connor,  the  chairman,  condemning  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  under  Major  Barry.  Reports  of  a  mo^ 
severe  nature  were  also  made  by  the  minority  in  dxe  House,  as  well  as 
by  the  committee  of  the  Senate.  There  is  much  important  and  valuable 
matter  largely  mixed  with  party  slang  and  political  clap-traps  in  these 
documents,  and  they  extend  to  upwards  of  five  hundred  pages.  The 
most  valuable  result  which  grew  out  of  the  whole  affiur  was  the  entire 
re-organization  of  the  Department 

Major  Barry  was  a  frank  and  generous  man.  With  a  desire  to  aid 
the  distressed,  with  a  heart  which  called  each  throb  of  sympathy  its 
own,  he  came  into  the  Department  when  it  was  idready  involved  by  the 
vast  extension  of  mail  fiicilities  all  over  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Union, 
and,  without  a  sufficient  initiation,  wielded  his  power  so  heedlessly,  as 
soon  to  make  that  involvement  inextricabla  The  Postmaster  Greneral 
was  besides,  now,  a  Cabinet  officer,  and  his  duties  alone  were  sufficient 
to  employ  the  time  of  a  man  of  greater  business  habits  than  Mr.  Barry 
possessed,  without  his  acting  as  book-keeper  and  treasurer  of  the  De- 
partment 

Major  Barry,  desirous  of  giving  each  section  of  the  country  all  the 
mail  fiu^ilities  asked  for,  and  being  too  generous  to  refuse  what  he  could 
legally  give,  followed,  without  hesitation,  the  bent  of  his  disposition. 
Great  extension  of  the  mail  &cilities  had  come  besides  to  be  considered 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  Department,  and  he  would  seem,  in  granting 
them,  to  have  no  more  than  acted  on  the  advice  of  his  predecessor,  who 
vrrote  to  him  upon  leaving  the  office,  as  follows: 
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**  It  was  deemed  good  policy  to  permit  the  expenditures  to  go  beyond  the  receipts, 
in  order  that  a  part  of  the  surplus  of  former  years  might  be  absorbed.  It  is  the  true 
policy  to  keep  the  funds  active,  and  never  suffer  a  large  surplus  to  accumulate.  The 
aboTe  remarks  are  made  because  some  persons  are  ignorant  enough  to  suppose  that 
the  Department  is  sinking,  provided  its  irceipts  do  not  in  the  current  year  equal  or 
exceed  the  expenditures." 

Major  Barry  therefore  granted  what  he  considered  the  reasonable 
requests  of  the  people,  generally  forwarded  through,  and  strongly  recom- 
maided  by,  members  of  Congress.  The  consequence  was,  soon  extensive 
embarrassment  of  the  Department ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  princi- 
ple on  which  he  acted  could  be  honestly  condemned  by  his  opponents. 
By  their  own  maxims  it  is  yet  to  be  proved,  that  when  it  is  necessary  for 
the  people  to  have  more  mail  facilities  than  the  tax  on  letters  will  cover, 
that  the  surplus  revenue  from  other  branches  of  taxation  cannot  be  used 
for  a  purpose  so  kudable. 

What  is  the  Post  Office?  Is  it  not  a  branch  of  the  general  executive 
government,  as  well  as  the  channel  of  communication  between  mind  and 
mind?  Is  it  not  moreover,  in  &ct,  the  greatest  practical  agent  for  pre- 
serving the  liberties  of  a  free  people?  Taxation  in  America  is  for  the 
purpose  of  free  government;  and  if  money  coUectod  by  imposts  can  be 
spent  for  building  national  roads  through  the  waste  lands  of  speculators,^- 
in -fortifying  barren  rocks  rendered  by  nature  inaccessible  to  an  enemy,— 
in  erecting  bridges  over  wild  rivers,  rarely,  if  ever,  navigated  but  by  the 
canoe  of  the  red  man, — providing  educations,  pocketHmoney,  and  profes- 
sions for  younggentlemen, — ^making  turnpikes  and  canals  where,  to  use  the 
words  of  an  orator,  the  Almighty  has  made  much  better  ones, — draining 
westenunarshes,  and  building  light-houses  in  the  sky— can  it  not  be  used 
with  as  much  propriety  to  distribute  information — the  life  blood  of  com- 
merce— ^between  man  and  man,  to  send  the  smoking  sheet  teeming  with 
knowledge  to  the  settlers  lonely  cabin  on  the  edge  of  the  western  prairie  or 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  Stone?  Can  it  not  be  used  to  enlighten  those 
who  sit  in  darkness  and  sigh  for  glad  tidings  from  their  distant  homes? — 
those  who  ward  off  the  blow  of  the  savage  from  the  settled  portions  of  the 
coimtry  by  their  bmve  and  frontier  breasts^  and  reap  no  other  advantage 
from  the  country?  Surely  this  is  reasonable  to  suppose ;  and  if  the  cost  is 
greater  than  the  revenue  on  letters,  the  reasons  are  quite  as  urg^t  for  dis- 
triboting  the  surplus  revenue  in  making  up  the  deficiency,  as  for  loaning 
it  to  States  to  build  railroad  stumbling  blocks  over  whi6h  future  generations 
may  break  their  necks,  or  be  dissipated  in  fifly  other  methods  to  stimulate 
still  higher  the  maddened  fever  of  speculation.  These  certainly  are 
reasons  which  it  will  be  very  hard  for  our  tariff  legislators  to  get  over. 
We  are  far  from  defending  the  laxity  of  Mr.  Barry,  though  it  is  not  the 
less  surprising  that  the  clamour  raised  against  the  extra  services  ordered 
by  him  should  have  been  so  especially  embittered,  when  those  of  previous 
incumbents  of  his  office  were  stumbled  over  to  get  at  them.  And  after 
all,  what  did  the  reports  of  the  commiuees  amount  to  ?    Why,  that  there 
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was  a  great  deal  more  mail  transportation tban  means  to  pay  for  it;  that 
extraordinary  services  (petitioned  for  in  many  instances  by  the  very 
men  who  were  afterwards  the  loudest  in  condemning  them)  were 
ordered,  when,  owing  to  an  extraordinary  extension  of  the  (ranking 
privilege  and  the  vast  expenditures  of  former  years,  the  Postmaster 
Greneral  had  not  the  means  to  pay  for  the  same  from  the  receipts  of  one 
year.  And  in  this  connection,  it  is  impossible  not  to  note  an  eqiecial 
instance  of  party  inconsistence.  Was  it  not  singular,  afier  his  opponents 
in  Congress  had  condemned  Major  Barry  for  improvidence,  that  they 
should  have  passed  an  act  directing  his  successor  to  pay  the  amount 
claimed  by  Stockton  and  Stokes;  an  allowance,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as 
extravagant  and  undeserved  as  any  ever  made  by  him  9  How  consistent 
the  course  of  party  in  this  case  I  Major  Barry  was  almost  martyred  for 
making  the  allowance,  and  Mr.  Kenchll,  his  successor,  was  considered 
as  setting  at  defiance  all  law  and  equity  for  even  wishing  to  delay  its 
payment  until  the  eyes  of  Congress  could  be  fully  opened  to  the  merits 
of  the  case. 

The  fact  is,  the  Post  Office  was  left,  by  legislation,  like  a  neglected 
bantling,  to  take  care  of  itself  without  organization,  system,  or  restraint. 
Receiving  money,  and  paying  it  out  at  its  own  pleasure,  through  treasu* 
rers  unauthorized  by  law,  it  is  not  surpriamg  that  great  irregularity  and 
profusion  was  the  result  Want  of  personal  integrity  was  never  alleged 
against  Major  Barry.* 

*  The  following  anecdote  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  deaiak  by  contractors  t# 
the  statements  of  Postmaster  General  Bany,  tliat  extra  aUowancet  kad  been  made 
thero,  which  created  so  much  sensation  be£)re  the  Coamtatees  of  Coogicaa  and  th» 
country : 

A  contractor  in  Taanton,  Massachusetts,  who  had  carried  for  years  nearly  all 
the  mails  that  ran  from  that  village,  saw,  by  the  Bhie  Book,  that  he  was  chargecl 
with  baying  receired  six  hundred  dollars  extra  allowance  for  carrying  the  mail  OD 
one  of  hi«  routes  ;  this  the  worthy  old  man  stoutly  denied,  and  a  Whig  editor,  get- 
ting wind  of  the  same,  prevailed  upon  hhn  to  make  oath  to  it.  The  affidavit  was  then 
published  in  the  village  newspaper,  with  a  long  tirade  of  wholesale  abuse,  and  closed 
nearly  as  follows:  **  Our  worthy  townsman,  J.  S.,  Esq.,  who  was  charged  by  Major 
Barry  with  having  received  an  extra  allowance  for  carrying  the  mail,  it  will  appear 
from  the  accompanying  document,  never  saw  the  money—so  much  for  consistency." 
This  denial  seemed  to  be  a  clincher,  and  it  was  bandied  about  throughout  the 
Eastern  States  with  becoming  joy,  until  it  came  to  the  ears  of  a  friend  of  the  Depart* 
ment,  who  wrote  to  a  gentleman  in  Taunton,  and  requested  him  to  inquire  of  Mr.  8. 
if  he  did  not  receive  twelve  hundred  dollars,  for  carrying  the  mail  on  a  certain  route 
six  tin^s  a  veei,  when  his  contract  only  recpiired  him  to  carry  the  mail  on  the  same 
three  limes  a  week,  al  six  hundred  dollars. 

"  Oh,  yes^"  said  the  old  man,  •*  I  received,  of  coarse,  dovble  pay,  for  double  jer- 
vice,  or  else  I  would  not  have  continued  to  perform  it." 

"  Well,"  said  the  inquirer,  '*  that  nx  hundred  dollars  was  themoaey  aUuded  to  in 
the  Blue  Book." 

"That  wasi"  said  the  astonished  contractor.  "Why,  I  thought  they  meani 
tieff  had  given  me  six  hundred  dollars  right  out  for  northing.  Well,  I  declare,  Pm 
•orryIgavetheJl#<2a«y.  Plague  take  that  young  seaiiH>  of  a  Lotrytfr— I  rneanl 
Dohaim.'' 
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Whatever  may  be  the  contrariety  of  opinion  as  to  Major  Barry's  per- 
sonal agency  in  creating  the  manifold  embarrassments  in  his  Department, 
which  concentrated  and  called  down  the  legislative  indignation  upon  the 
management  of  the  Post  Office,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  wretchedness 
of  the  condition  in  which  he  left  it  The  heavy  involvement  of  its 
resources,  and  the  inextricable  confusion  arising  from  an  originally  de- 
fective system,  continued  for  above  forty  years,  had  created  a  chaos  of 
difficulties  that  choked  up  and  impeded  the  action  of  the  Department, 
and  threatened  its  total  and  immediate  bankruptcy.  The  probability  of 
its  redemption  to  efficiency,  order  and  usefulness,  seemed  so  desperate, 
that  it  was  the  gener£il  impression  no  public  man  of  ability  could  be 
found  willing  to  risk  his  reputation  in  attempting  it.  General  Jackson, 
however,  who  may  be  said  to  have  possessed  much  of  the  unrivalled 
sagacity  which  has  been  attributed  to  Napoleon  in  the  selection  of  his 
public  assistants,  cast  his  eye  upon  a  gentleman  who  soon  proved  his 
abundant  qualifications  for  the  arduous  task. 

Amos  Kendall  had  become  extensively  known  to  the  country  as 
Fourth  Auditor;  and  while  his  ardent  attachment  to  the  broadest  princi- 
ples of  Democracy,  and  energetic  opposition  to  every  species  of  legis- 
lative monopoly,  had  rendered  him  odious  to  our  most  influential  party, 
when  in  the  very  zenith  of  its  power,  and  concentrated  upon  him  the 
bitterest  enmity  of  the  great  body  of  the  Federal — then  known  as  the 
National  Republican,  party — he  had  become  in  a  corresponding  degree 
endeared  to  the  body  of  the  people,  as  a  man  who  had  carried  into  public 
life  the  energetic  resolution  of  reform,  and  who  regulated  his  policy  and 
actions  by  the  great  principles  of  popular  liberty  which  constitute  the 
foundation  of  American  Democracy.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Kendall 
was,  therefore,  received  with  a  burst  of  indignation  by  the  opposition 
press  to  which  few  parallels  could  be  found  in  the  annals  of  political 
rancor,  while,  every  one  else  looked  upon  it  as  a  most  auspicious  omen 
for  the  public  good. 

Mr.  Kendall  was  appointed  Postmaster  General  on  the  first  of  May, 
1835,  and  found  the  Department  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  disorganization, 
that  might  have  made  the  most  iron  resolution  shrink  and  despair. 

Major  Barry  had  reported  the  Department  in  debt  on  the  first  of 
December,  1834,  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand,  six  hundred  dol- 
lars; but  when  Mr.  Kendall  took  charge  of  it,  it  was  soon  found  that 
no  satis&ctory  account  of  its  debts  or  its  means  could  be  obtained  fi-om 
its  books,  which  had  not  been  balanced  for  twenty  years.  "It  was 
only  perceived,"  says  Mr.  Kendall's  first  report,  "from  current  inci- 
dents and  detached  accounts,  that  the  unsatisfied  demands  of  con- 
tractors from  every  quarter  of  the  country  were  daily  accumulating; 
that  there  was  a  debt  of  near  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  due 
to  banks;  that  the  outstanding  acceptances  of  the  treasurer  exceeded 
three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars ;  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  revenue  of  some  of  the  large  offices  for  the  year  had  been  antici- 
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pated  by  drafts  discounted  in  banks,  which  they  had  beoi  instructed  to 
pay  at  maturity;  that  additional  allowances  had  been  recently  authorized 
to  a  considerable  amount;  that,  to  provide  the  means  to  meet  the  demands 
on  the  Department  at  Wa^iington,  created  by  the  system  <rf  acceptances^ 
upwards  of  two  thousand  of  the  most  considerable  post  offices  \ad  been 
directed  to  deposite  their  income  in  banks ;  and  that  these  means  proving^ 
insufficient,  the  Department  was  subjected  to  continual  embarrassment  in 
devising  ways  and  means  to  meet  its  engagements. 

"  Orders  to  deposite  in  banks,  and  drafts  on  postmasters  in  &vor  of  con- 
tractors, constituted  the  system  of  collection  found  in  operation.  Upwards 
of  two  thousand  post  offices  had  orders  to  deposite,  and  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  were  instructed  to  retain  their  postages  until  drawn  upon. 
Many  of  the  deposite  offices  were  dilatory,  and  defalcation  among  them 
was  not  uncommon.  Many  of  the  other  offices  were  not  drawn  upon 
for  several  quarters,  on  accoimt  of  the  smallness  of  their  income,  or 
other  circumstances.  The  necessities  of  the  Department  compelled  it  to 
draw  on  the  more  productive  offices  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  before 
their  accounts  could  be  adjusted;  and  its  drafts,  being  predicated  on  esti- 
mates,  could  not  be  for  the  exact  sum  in  hand.  To  avoid  the  danger  of 
a  protest,  in  consequence  of  drawing  (ot  too  much,  the  treasurer  generally 
drew  for  too  little,  thereby  leaving  small  balances  in  all  the  draft  offices 
also.  There  were,  consequently,  balances  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
more  than  eight  thousand  postmasters,  which,  though  generally  small, 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  a  large  sum." 

The  contractors  were  in  the  habit  of  drawing  on  the  Postmaster  Gtene- 
ral  at  Washington  for  their  pay,  and  this  practice  subjected  the  Department 
to  the  inconvenience  of  collecting  its  funds  from  the  post  offices  throughout 
the  Union,  and  transferring  them  to  Washington  to  meet  the  drafts.  The 
slowness  and  uncertainty  of  this  operation  made  it  an  insufficient  reliance 
to  meet  its  acceptances,  produced  the  necessity  of  looking  elsewhere  for 
the  means,  and  rendered  it  difficult  to  manage  its  finances  vnth  any  con- 
venience  or  regularity. 

With  all  this,  it  was  the  general  belief  that  the  current  revenue  of  the 
Department  exceeded  its  expenditure,  and  that  the  aggregate  of  its  debt 
was  in  process  of  diminution.  Mr.  Kendall,  therefore,  proceeded  at 
once  to  adopt  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  retrieving  it  To  re- 
medy the  system  as  it  was  would  have  been  utterly  hopeless.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  effect  an  entirely  new  organization.  The  measures 
resorted  to  for  that  purpose  were  as  follows : 

1,  A  suspension  of  all  recent  allowances  from  the  credit  of  the  con- 
tractors. 2,  A  refusal  to  accept  or  pay  any  drafts  drawn  on  the  Depart- 
ment,  except  by  special  arrangement.  3,  The  appliauion  of  the  income 
of  the  current  quarter  to  the  payment  of  that  quarter's  expenses,  the  sur- 
plus only  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  pre-existing  claims.  4,  The 
introduction  of  a  system  which  should  effect  a  more  prompt  collection 
and  application  of  the  current  income  of  the  Department. 
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The  allowances  suspended  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
«even  thousand  doUars.  Without  reference  to  their  merits,  it  was  believed 
that  a  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  other  claims  in  making  payments. 

The  discontinuance  of  acceptances  was  essential  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment (o  command  its  means.  ^  A  revenue  arose  wherever  the  mails  were 
carried;  and  it  appeared  obviously  appropriate,  as  well  as  convenient, 
that  the  services  of  contractors  should  be  paid  for  in  the  sections  of  coun- 
try  where  they  wererendered,  and,  as  for  as  practicable,  out  of  the  income 
which  they  produced,  instead  of  drawing  upon  Washington,  and  compel- 
ling the  Department,  as  formerly,  to  collect  its  funds  from  all  quartere,  at 
whatever  inconvenience  and  sacrifice,  to  meet  the  demands.  To  remedy 
the  disadvantages  resuhing  from  this  practice,  all  the  post  offices  in  the 
United  States  were  divided  into  three  classes. 

First  Collection  Offices^  (upwards  of  nine  thousand  in  number,)  which 
were  instructed  to  pay  the  amount  of  their  postagesof  the  preceding  quar- 
ter \a  theconteactors  who  carried  the  mails  along  their  respective  routes, 
they  forwarding  the  receipt,  and  the  contractors  forwarding  their  ac- 
knowledgments, or  else  reports  of  the  failure  to  pay  the  postmasters. 
The  contractors  were  only  allowed  to  collect  thus  from  so  many  postmas- 
ters as  would  afford  them  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  their  quarterly 
compensation,  the  balance  being  paid  them  in  drafts  or  checks,  after  the 
examination  of  their  accounts. 

The  second  class,  called  "  Depositing  Offices;'  (about  five  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,)  were  instructed  to  deposite  their  income  in  banks 
quarterly,  monthly,  or  weekly,  according  to  its  amount.  This  class  em- 
braced all  the  large  offices  and  most  others  which  could  as  conveniently 
deposit  as  pay  to  contractors,  together  with  the  most  considerable  offices 
•n  interior  routes,  which  yielded  a  surplus  revenue,  and  whose  proceeds 
could  not  be  used  m  paying  the  contractors  who  supplied  them. 

The  third  chss,  called  "  Draft  Offices^^  (about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
in  number,)  embraced  those  not  convenient  to  banks,  whose  proceeds 
could  not  be  paid  over  to  contractors  at  the  close  of  the  quarter,  without 
danger  of  their  being  overpaid,  but  might  generally  be  drawn  for,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  pay  the  balances  due,  after  giving  the  contractors 
credit  for  all  their  collections. 

By  strenuous  effort  the  expenses  of  the  quarter  ending  thirtieth  of 
June  were  all  paid  by  the  nineteenth  of  August,  and  a  considerable  sur- 
plus remaining,  the  payment  of  the  old  debt  was  then  resumed.  "  From 
that  moment  the  Department  was  disembarrassed.  In  no  instance  since 
has  arty  claim  been  refused  for  the  want  of  ftmds" — was  the  triumphant 
boast  of  Mr.  Kendall  in  announcing  the  auspicious  fact  to  the  President. 
The  old  books  of  the  Department  with  their  twenty  years'  accumula- 
tion of  balances  were  closed,  and  an  entirely  new  set  opened  from  the 
first  of  July,  1835.  The  balances  of  accounts  were  not  carried  forward 
from  the  old  books  to  the  new,  but  all  collections  made  of  moneys  due 
More  Aat  day  were  credited  to  an  account  headed  "  Arrearages'^  on 
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the  n  w  books ;  and  all  payments  made  on  debts  contracted  prior  to  that 
day  were  charged  to  the  same  account.  That  accomit,  when  closed, 
would,  therefore,  show  the  exact  amount  of  debt  and  of  available  means 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  keeping  the  new  books,  care  was  taken,  through  the  agency  of 
general  accounts,  to  show,  specifically,  from  what  sources  the  revenue 
of  the  Department  was  derived,  and  to  what  purpose  it  was  applied; 
and  they  thus  exhibited,  at  a  glance,  the  entire  income  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  the  quarter,  and  the  source  whence  it  was  derived. 

The  efficiency  of  a  department,  with  so  many  thousand  agents  in  its 
employment,  essentially  depends  on  the  vigilance  and  energy  of  the 
directing  and  supervising  power.  Impressed  with  this  conviction,  it 
was  Mr.  Kendall's  policy  to  make  the  supervision  so  complete  that 
every  individual  in  its  service  should  feel  that  he  acted  dire^y  under 
the  eye  of  some  of  its  officers  or  clerks. 

To  secure  promptitude  in  the  rendition  of  accounts,  the  postmasters^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  at  the  large  offices,  were  required  to  ibrward 
their  accounts  within  two  days,  or  by  the  first  mail,  after  the  close  of 
each  quarter.  As  a  means  of  enforcing  this  requisition,  the  post  offices 
were  divided  into  four  classes,  in  reference  to  their  distance  from  Wash- 
ington,  and  other  circumstances.  For  the  arrival  of  the  accounts  of  the 
first  class,  ten  days  were  allowed ;  for  the  second,  twenty ;  for  the  third, 
thirty ;  and  for  the  fourth,  forty.  It  was  made  the  special  duty  of  a 
clerk  to  note  the  day  on  which  each  quarterly  return  arrived,  and 
promptly  call  all  delinquents  to  account  when  the  allotted  time  had 
expired. 

To  produce  an  ever-active  supervision  over  ccmtractors,  it  was  made 
the  duty  of  postmasters,  at  the  ends  of  all  post  routes,  to  keep,  and  return 
to  the  Department  weekly  or  monthly,  according  ta  the  importance  of 
the  route,  registers,  showing  the  exact  time  of  arrival  and  departure  of 
every  mail,  with  such  remarks  as  the  occasion  required.  It  was  made 
the  duty  of  a  clerk  in  each  division  to  see  that  the  postmasters  kept  ^and 
r€^urn^  these  registers,  to  examine  them  v^hen  returned,  and  note  all 
delinquencies  of  contractors. 

The  same  prmciple  of  strict  supervision  was  applied  to  the  return  of  re* 
ceipts  by  postmasters ;  to  the  making  of  deposites  by  the  depositing  offices, 
and  the  forwarding  of  certificates  of  deposite;  to  the  printing  and  fur* 
nishing  of  blanks ;  and,  as  &r  as  practicable,  to  all  services  required  by 
law  and  the  regulations  of  the  Departm^t 

The  effects  of  a  system  so  admirable  were  soon  made  apparent  On 
the  first  of  October,  1835,  it  came  into  operation,  and  on  the  first  of  July 
previous,  the  debt  of  the  Department  had  been  one  million  sixty-four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents; 
before  December  there  had  been  paid  of  it  five  hundred  and  seven  thou- 
sand and  seventy-seven  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents ;  and  by  December, 
1836,  all  debts  had  been  paid— and  an  excess  of  revenue  over  all  liabi- 
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lities  iiad  accrued  of  six  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  eight  him- 
dred  and  thirty-one  dollars  and  forty-three  cents — and  this,  notwith- 
standing an  extension  of  mail  service  of  nearly  two  millions  of  miles  a 
year.  Mr.  Kendall,  in  his  first  report,  recommended  to  Congress,  us  a 
further  security  to  prevent  the  Department  ever  falling  into  a  state 
of  embarrassment  and  distress,  similar  to  that  from  which  it  had  just 
been  rescued,  that  the  whole  sysiem  should  be  re-organized  by  law,  and 
be  brought  under  the  superintendence  of  Congress.  His  views  on 
the  sutject  contain  principles  so  sound,  and  evinced  such  a  becoming 
sense  of  legislative  pre-eminence  over  the  executive  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, that  we  give  them  entire,  as  presented  in  his  report  to  the  President 
in  1835. 

V."  The  expertenoe  of  the  undersigned  has  confirmed  his  prior  impressions  that  the 
Post  Oflice  Department  requires  reorganization.  The  arrangement  of  the  admin- 
istrative branch  of  the  Department  is  not  particularly  objectionable,  but  the  organi- 
zation of  its  financial  branch  is  neither  convenient  nor  safe,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  be  constitutional. 

"  It  is  not  convenient,  because  it  imposes  on  the  Postmaster  (General,  whose  admin* 
istrative  duties  are  sufficient  for  any  one  man — ^the  responsibili^  of  settling  near 
fifty  thousand  accounts  annually,  and  disbursing  upwards  of  two  millions  of 
dollars. 

"  It  is  not  safe,  because  the  entire  nett  revenue  of  the  Department,  which  now  ex- 
ceeds two  millions  of  dollars  annually,  is  by  law  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  Post- 
master (General,  subject  to  be  paid  over  to  his  check,  draft,  or  order,  without  other 
safeguards  than  those  he  chooses  to  impose  on  himselfl 

"  It  is  of  douMhl  constitutionality,  because  the  constitution  requires  that '  no  money 
shall  be  draw^Km  the  Treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law,'  thereby  presupposing  that  the  revenues  of  the  Government  are  first  paid  into  the 
Treasury ;  whereas,  no  part  of  the  tax  collected  from  the  people  in  postages,  amount- 
ing now  to  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars  annually,  ever  appears  upon  tht 
Treasury  books ;  and  it  is  all  expended  without  appropriation.  If  so  large  a  revenue 
may  be  properly  raised  and  expended,  without  going  into  the  Treasury,  by  one 
department  of  the  GJovemment,  it  is  not  perceived  why  the  other  departments  may 
not  be  authorized  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  similar  way ;  thus  evading  entirely  the 
constitutional  provision.  The  more  safe  construction  would  seem  to  be,  that  all 
moneys  collected  by  the  Government,  whatever  may  be  the  mode,  shall,  in  the  legal 
accQ)tatioD  of  the  phnse,  be  paid  into  the  Treasury,  to  be  expended  in  confimntty 
with  appropriations  made  by  Congress.! 

"  There  would  be  nothing  impracticable,  or  seriously  inconvenient,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  to  the  revenues  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  To  effect  this  ob- 
ject, it  is  not  necessary  that  the  moneys  be  collected  and  deposited  in  banks,  or  any 
other  designated  place,  or  that  the  existing  system  of  collection  should  be  deranged. 
Almost  a  third  of  the  gross  revenue  is  absorbed  in  commissions  to  postmasters,  and  - 
the  expenses  of  their  offices.  Upon  settlement  of  the  postmasters'  accounts,  the 
sums  thus  expended  may  be  carried  to  the  debit  and  credit  of  the  Post  Office  appro- 
priation at  the  same  time.  The  amounts  received  by  contractors  from  postmasters 
may  be  disposed  of  in  a  similar  way.  The  result  would  be,  that  although  the  trea- 
surer would  have  open  accounts  only  with  the  deposite  banks  of  the  Post  Office,  his 
books  would  exhibit  the  whole  amount  received  from  the  people  and  expended  by  the 
Government  on  account  of  the  mail  establishment. 

"  There  is  another  feature  in  which  the  present  organization  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  defective  and  unsafe.    It  is  believed  to  be  a  sound  principle,  that  public 
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officer!  who  have  an  agency  in  originating  accounts  riioild  haTe  none  in  their  ael- 
tleraent.  The  War  and  Navy  Departments  are,  in  general,  organized  upon  this 
principle.  In  the  orders,  contracts,  and  regulations  of  the  heads  of  those  depart- 
ments, or  their  ministerial  subordinates,  issued  and  made  in  conformity  with  law, 
accounts  originate.  The  moneys  are  generally  paid  by  another  set  of  agents,  but 
partially  dependent  on  the  heads  of  the  departments ;  and  the  accounts  are  finally 
settled  by  a  third  set,  who  are  wholly  independent  of  them.  If,  from  any  cause,  an 
iUegal  expenditure  be  directed  by  the  head  of  a  deparunent,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  dis- 
bursing agent  not  to  pay  the  money ;  and  if  he  does  pay  it,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
auditors  and  comptrollers  to  reject  the  item  in  the  settlement  of  his  account  But  the 
Postmaster  General  practically  unites  these  three  functions  in  his  own  person.  He 
issues  orders,  and  makes  contracts  and  regulations,  producing  the  expenditure  of 
Bioney,  settles  the  accounts,  and  pays  the  money.  Although  be  is  required  to  render 
a  quarterly  account  to  the  Treasury,  to  be  settled  as  other  public  accounts  ar6,  this 
requisition  has  long  ceased  to  constitute  any  practical  check  upon  him,  nor  can  it 
ever  be  otherwise  under  the  existing  system. 

"  The  most  important  improvement  required  is  to  separate  the  settlement  of  ac- 
counts entirely  from  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  vest  it  in  an  Auditor,  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consemt  of  the  Senate,  whose  duties  shall  in 
general  correspond  with  those  assigned  to  the  accountant  under  the  present  organi- 
zation. 

**  The  Postmaster  General  would  then  be  placed  on  a  similar  footing  with  the  other 
beads  of  Departments.  His  power  over  the  funds  of  the  Department  riiouht  extend 
only  to  a  superintendence  over  the  rendition  of  accounts,  to  prescribing  the  manner 
in  which  postmasters  shall  pay  over  their  balances,  to  making  drafts  for  the  collec- 
tion and  transfer  of  Post  Office  funds,  to  issuing  warrants  on  the  Treasury  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  balances  reported  to  be  due  by  the  auditor,  and  making  ad- 
vances in  special  cases.  The  remaining  portion  of  his  duties  would  be  those  of  a 
ministerial  character,  now  performed  upon  his  responsibility,  roo<M^  by  sahttary 
restrictions  upon  his  discretion."  ^^ 

Theso  ideas  were  afterwards  carried  out,  and  a  law  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  1836,  in  conformity  with  them. 

A  question  of  much  public  importance  respecting  the  fimctioDa  of  the 
Post  Office  arose  in  the  simimer  of  1835,  which  for  a  time  produced 
much  excitement  The  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  having 
completed  an  extensive  organization,  fully  supplied  with  funds,  under* 
took  to  distribute  by  the  maik  an  immense  number  of  their  publications. 
These  were  refused  delivery  by  the  postmaster  at  Charleston,  and  were 
afterwards  burnt  by  the  mob,  and  the  postmast^  of  New  York  upon 
another  occasion  refused  to  forward  them. 

Qreat  commotion  was  occasioned  in  the  pubUc  mind  by  these  circimi- 
stances,  and  the  Postmaster  General,  on  being  appealed  to,  justified  the 
course  of  the  postmasters  in  both  instances,  which  occasioned  severe  con* 
demnation  of  his  opinions  at  the  North. 

The  means  of  the  Department  no  sooner  placed  it  in  his  power  than 
it  became  an  object  with  Mr.  Kendall  to  increase  the  mail  fiicilities,  both 
as  to  speed  and  extension  to  distant  places,  to  the  utmost  possible  extent 
The  annual  transportation  of  the  mails  had  been  increased  imder  Major 
Barry's  administration  to  above  twenty-five  millions  of  miles,  and  this 
immense  amount,  which  excited  the  utmost  wonder  and  admiration,  even 
under  the  aggravated  censures  of  the  Congressional  committees,  was 
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vastly  extended  by  Mr.  Kendall,  while  the  pervading  economy  of  his 
management  kept  the  Department  not  only  free  from  debt,  but  with 
its  funds  always  largely  in  advance  of  all  demands. 

In  the  course  of  two  years  the  contrast  is  so  amazing  as  to  be  scarcely 
credible: 

1835.  1837. 

Post  offices,    ....  10,770  12,000 

Miles  of  mail-route  under  contract,     -  112,774  142,877 

Miles  of  annual  transportation,  -  25,869,486     36,228,962 

Revenue,        ....  $2,993,576     94,137,056 

In  1835  the  Department  was  staggering  under  an  extraordinary  debt 
of  six  himdred  thousand  dollars.  In  1837  it  had  achieved  the  brighter 
wonder  of  a  clear  surplus  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

This  improvement  of  the  revenue  was  steady,  and  kept  pace  with  the 
prodigious  operations  of  the  Department,  as  the  whole  expenses  of  1838 
were  three  millions,  three  hundred  and  three  thousand,  four  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  dollars,  leaving  an  excess  of  reveifhe  of  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  dollars  and 
forty-seven  cents,  and  proving  a  condition  of  this  most  important  branch 
of  the  public  service,  of  itself  the  greatest  eulogy  ever  won  by  a  public 
servant 

Mr.  Kendall,  in  his  first  report,  foreseeing,  with  the  clearness  which 
his  perfisct  mastery  of  the  system  enabled  him  to  attain,  the  large  surplus 
which  under  his  management  actually  accrued,  recommended  Congress 
to  reduce  the  postage  oiji  letters.  As  that  body  did  not  act  upon  his  sug- 
gestions, he  resolved  in  1837  to  expedite  the  mails  all  over  the  coimtry 
to  a  speed  proportioned  to  the  increased  resources  of  the  Department. 
Express  mails  were  therefore  established  on  all  the  leading  post  routes 
for  letters  and  newspaper  slips,  which  introduced  an  unexampled  speed 
of  communication  into  the  country.  By  these  routes  treble  postage  was 
charged,  but  so  effectual  was  the  speed,  that  the  expresses  which  the 
leadmg  journals  of  New  York  and  Boston  were  wont  annually  to 
establish  for  the  convejrance  of  the  President's  message  were  suspended, 
from  the  impossibility  of  surpassing  in  quickness  the  daily  mail  of  the 
country.  The  experim^t  was  nec^sarily  costly,  but  so  valuable  did  it 
prove  to  the  mercantile  interests,  that  notwithstanding  its  expense  and  a 
regulation  requiring  payment  of  express  postage  in  advance,  the  income 
in  January  1838  was  found  to  exceed  the  expenses  above  three  thousand 
dollars.  The  speed  of  communication  achieved  by  the  express  mail  will 
complete  the  striking  contrast  with  the  year  1835,  though  the  latter  year 
was  deemed,  even  by  the  censurers  of  the  Department,  ahnost  the  acme 
of  mail  improvement 
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1885;  1837. 

From  New  York  to  Washington,         1  day,  8   hours.  1  day,  0  hours. 

"  "  Richmond,  Va.,    2  «  13^      «  I  "    13J  " 

"  «  Columbia,  S.  C,  6  "    3  "  3  «     5    " 

"  «  MiUedgeville,Ga.7  «  15  «  3  «   21     « 

«  MobUe,  Ala.,      12  "12  «  5  «    17    " 

"  «  New  Orleans,     14  "00  «  6  "   19    " 

"  «  Columbus,  O.,      4  "  16  «  2  «  22    « 

"  «  Indianapolis,  la.,  7   "  14  «  3  «    19*  « 

«  "  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  13  "  10  "  4  "   23^  '* 

«  «  Hunt8ville,AU.,ll  "22  "  5  «   20i  « 

To  the  remotest  section  of  the  Union  was  this  magic  speed  conunu- 
nicated, — &c. 

1835.  1837. 

From  New  Orleans  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  3  days,  2 1  hrs.  2  days,  00  hrs. 

«  «  NashviUe,  Tenn.,  10    «    00   «  3    «     18  « 

«  "  «  Louisville,  Ky.,    13    «    00  «  3    «     17  « 

«  «  Cincinnati,  O.,       14    "     11    "  6    "     17  « 

Columbus,  O.,       16    «      9   «  6  7^" 

"  «  Pittsburg,  Pa.,       15     "      5   «  7    «      8  « 

These  were  the  express  mail  rates — ^but  the  celerity  of  the  regular 
mails  was  increased  in  a  similar  ratio,  and  it  became  an  object  of  the 
Department  to  bring  these  up,  whenever  it  was  possible,  to  the  express 
maximum  of  speed.  In  the  course  of  1838  this  object  was  accomplished  in 
nearly  all  the  northern  routes,  and  in  the  presoit  year  the  improvement 
has  been  so  general  as  to  render  the  express  line  no  longer  an  object 

These  are,  indeed,  astonishing  results,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  them  to  the  energy,  industry,  and  genius  of  Mr. 
KendalL^^^Xiike.^  touch  of  the  magician's  wand,  his  mind  brought 
order  from  confusio^^ioul  restored  the  accumulated  derangement  of  years 
to  systematic  regularity.  Like  Franklin,  he  commenced  and  worked  in 
detail  in  season  and  out  of  season,  he  considered  what  was  not  wanted, 
dear  at  any  price;  he  divided  responsibility,  and  worked  the  true  magic 
of  division  of  labor. 

The  distant  wilds  felt  the  force  of  his  power;  he  seemed  intuitivdy 
to  send  his  agents  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  delinquents,  till  at  last 
the  lagging  stage-driver  peeped  into  the  &c6  of  every  stranger  on  his 
route,  expecting  to  see  an  emissary  of  the  Department  in  his  person.  In 
fiict,  horses  seemed  to  quicken  their  paces,— the  old  coaches  began  to 
grow  brighter ;-— complaints  had  only  to  be  made,  and  redress  was 
administered,  and  the  censure  of  the  Postmaster  General  came  upon  the 
faulty.  The  late  mail  was  hardly  assorted,  before  down  upon  the  con- 
tractor came  the  fine:  and  the  whole  of  the  United  States  in  less  than  one 
year  became  aware  that  a  strong  man  was  at  the  helm.  The  old  rusty 
consQiences  were  brightened  up, — the  de&ulter  found  no  mercy, — the 

uiyiiizeu  uy  -v^j  v^v^pt  l\^ 
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tardy  postmaster,  who  neglected  to  make  his  quarterly  returns,  was  di- 
rected by  the  next  mail  to  hand  over  his  keys  of  office  to  a  successor, — 
bonds  were  put  in  suit, — fines  were  made  fines ;  no  prayer  could  wa^rd 
off  the  penalty  decreed  for  neglect  or  wilfiil  mismanagement  There 
was  no  ^coming  to  Washington  to  see  the  Department,  and  settle  old  • 
balances  of  fines  by  hard  begging  and  harder  swearing.  The  swarm  of 
drones  were  started  from  their  snuggeries,  and  in  a  few  months  the 
mcmstroi^  debt,  that  awful  burden  under  which  the  Ajax  of  the  Senate 
trembled,  and  from  which  the  Whigs  had  drawn  new  hopes' of  political 
ascendancy,  and  which  seemed  to  promise  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
unanswerable  accusation,  was  wiped  away ; — the  incredulous  swore  the 
statement  recording  the  &ct  was  a  &ble,  but  the  bond  was  there  in  black 
and  white ;  the  debts  were  paid,  and  the  mail  was  carried,  and  carried 
with  a  speed  and  safety  without  a  parallel.  Mr.  Kendall  is  a  man  of 
discretion,  with  great  decision  of  character ;  he  thinks  deeply,  and  when  he 
brings  his  mind  to  bear  upon  any  thing,  he  sees  through  the  most  intri- 
cate windings ;  sophistry  is  lost  upon  him — flaUery  and  fawning  are  of 
little  avail ;  he  directs  his  attention  steadily  to  the  object  in  view,  and 
never  foils  to  carry  successfully  out  the  plans  he  has  matured. 

The  Mississippi  river  has  now  become  a  permanent  post-route,  and  a 
mail  costing  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousan4  dollars  per  annum  is  borne 
upon  its  bosom — a  sum  in  itself  treble  the  amount  of  the  receipts  of  the 
General  Post  Office  in  1 790.  And  now,  in  1 839,  forty  postmasters  are  ap- 
pointed in  a  week — a  number  equal  to  two-thirds  of  all  in  the  United  States 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  year  1780.  Now  routes  for 
the  nett  proceeds  of  new  offices  are  daily  put  in  operation,  and  great 
improvements  are  constantly  being  made  in  the  great  arteries  of  the 
country.  From  a  stout  heart,  the  pulsations  go  forth  like  the  ebbing  tide 
of  the  ocean,  and  swiflly  return  laden  with  the  tidings  of  new  sources  of 
rev^ue,  and  of  new  conveniences  to  the  public. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  increase  of  the  revenue  and  labor  of  the 
Departmait,  the  following  comparison  of  a  few  offices  is  offered  in 
round  numbers: 

Gross  proceeds  of  Post  Offices.        In  1790.  In  1838. 


Boston,  Massachusetts 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

New  York     - 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania  - 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Cincinnati,  Ohio     - 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

But  the  annexed  Table,  which,  through  the  politeness  of  Col.  C.  K- 

Gardner,  we  have  been  able  to  complete  to  the  present  time,  will  give  the 

clearest  and  most  interestini?  view  of  the  proffress  of  the  Department 


•3,694  $94,000 

380  15,487 

5,537  347,000 

140  25,400 

9,614  155,000 

3,936  76,650 

1,040  47,000 

-  38,129 

.  94,743 
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TABLE  OP  THE  POST  OPPICE  ESTABLISHMENT, 


Post  Offices 
in  Number. 

RcCBtPTS, 

beinstotkl  ain't 
of  Postage. 

ExPBIfDITUkBS.    • 

Teira. 

Compensation  Incidental£x- 
to  P.  M.    peases. 

TiaosportatioD 
of  MaU. 

1789 

75 

1790 

75 

$37,935 

$  8,198 

$  1,861 

•22,081 

1791 

89 

46,294 

10,312 

3,092 

23,293 

1792 

195 

67,444 

16,518 

5,282 

32,731 

1793 

209 

104,747 

21,646 

5,660 

.44,734 

1794 

450 

128,947 

27,156 

9,812 

53,005 

1795 

453 

160,620 

30,272 

12,262 

75,359 

1796 

468 

195,067 

35,730 

14,353 

81,489 

1797 

554 

213,998 

47,109 

13,623 

89,382 

1798 

639 

232,977 

56,035 

16,035 

107,014 

1799 

677 

264,846 

63,958 

14,605 

109,475 

1800 

903 

280,804 

69,243 

16,107 

128,644 

1801 

1,025 

320,443 

79,338 

23,363 

152,450 

1802 

1,114 

327,045 

85,587 

21,658 

174,671 

1803 

1,258 

351,823 

93,170 

24,084 

205,110 

1804 

1,405 

389,450 

107,716 

24,231 

205,555 

1805 

1,158 

421,373 

111,552 

26,180 

239,635 

1806 

1,710 

446,106 

119,785 

25,896 

267,839 

1807 

1,848 

478,763 

129,041 

32,093 

292,751 

J808 

1.944 

460,564 

128,653 

28,676 

305,499 

1809 

2,012 

506,634 

141,599 

23.516 

332,917 

1810 

2,300 

551,684 

149,438 

18,565 

327,965 

1811 

2,403 

587,247 

159,244 

20,689 

319,166 

1812 

2,610 

649,208 

177,422 

22,117 

340,626 

1813 

703,155 

221,848 

20,605 

438,559 

1814 

730,370 

234,354 

17,170 

475,602 

1815 

3,000 

1,043,065 

241,901 

18,441 

487,779 

1816 

3,260 

961,782 

265,944 

16,508 

521,970 

1817 

3,459 

1,002,973 

303,916 

23,410 

589.189 

1818 

3.618 

1,130,235 

346,429 

24,792 

664;61l 

1819 

4;ooo 

1,204,737 

375,828 

24,152 

717.881 

1820 

4,500 

1,111,927 

352,295 

26,206 

782:425 

1821 

4,660 

1,059,087 

337.599 

31,003 

sis'esi 

1822 

4,799 

1,117,490 

355;299 

23,655 

788,618 

1823 

5,043 

1,130,115 

360.462 

29,069 

767,464 

1824 

5,182 

1,197,758 

383,804 

35,276 

768,939 

1825 

5,677 

1,306,525 

411,183 

32,214 

785,646 

1825 

6,150 

1447.703 

447,727 

33,886 

885,100 

1827 

7,003 

1524;633 

486,411 

40.203 

942,345 

1828 

7,651 

1664,759 

548,858 

55,873 

1,086,312 

1829 

8,050 

1773,990 

*75,165 

68,873 

1,245,269 

1830 

81450 

1,919,300 

615,476 

71,477 

1,272,156 

1831 

8,686 

1,030,267 

326,986 

22.040 

611,764 

1832 

9,205 

2,258,570 

715,481 

68,111 

1,482,507 

1833 

10,127 

2,617,011 

828,283 

93,217 

2,080,685 

1834 

10,693 

2,823,749 

897,317 

87,744 

1,992,070 

1335 

10,770 

2,993,556 

944,857 

93.285 

1,724,897 

1836 

11,091 

3,408,323 

819,334 

282,872 

1,739,559 

1837 

11,767 

4,100,605 

891,352 

415,348 

2,125,462 

1838 

12,519 

4,235,077 

933,948 

472,861,^ 

3JJ15.027 
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Balance  in  fkvor 
of  the  Depart- 
ment 

Balance  against 
tbeDeparSnent 

Extent  of  Post 
Roads  in  MUes. 

Miles  of  Annual 

Total  Expendi- 
tures. 

Mail  Transporta- 
tion. 

$32,140 

•5.795 

1,875 

9,375* 

36,697 

9,597 

1,905 

9,525  • 

54,531 

12,913 

6,642 

28,210» 

72,040 

32,707 

5,642 

28,210* 

89,973 

38,974 

11,984 

845,468 

117,893 

42,727 

13,207 

1,799,720  • 

131,572 

63,495 

13,207 

1,799,720 

150,114 

63,884 

16,180 

2,208,570» 

179,084 

53,893 

16,180 

2,208,570  • 

188,038 

76,808 

16,180 

2,208,570» 

213,994 

66,810 

20,817 

3,067,964 

255,151 

65,292 

22,309 

3,279,423* 

281,916 

45,129 

25,315 

3,604,800 

322,364 

29,459 

25,315 

3,504,800 

337,502 

'     51,948 

29,656 

4,120,200* 

'377,367 

44,006 

31,076 

4,260,000 

413,573 

32,533 

33,431 

4,499,456 

453,885 

24,878 

33,765 

4,650,000  • 

462,828 

•2,264 

34,035 

4,600,000  • 

498,012 

8,622 

34,035 

4,600,000  • 

495,969 

55,715 

36,406 

4,694,000  • 

499,099 

88,148 

36,406 

4,694,000* 

540,165 

109,043 

39,378 

5,135,000* 

681,012 

22,143 

39,540 

5,160,000* 

727,126 

3,244 

41,736 

6,307,000* 

748,121 

294,944 

43,748 

6,601,000* 

804,422 

157,360 

48,673 

6,336,000* 

916,515 

86,458 

52,089 

6,767,000* 

1,035,832 

94,403 

59,473 

7,677,000* 

1,117,861 

86,876 

67,586 

8,585,000* 

1,160,926 

48,999 

72,492 

8,800,000 

1,184,283 

125,196 

78,808 

9,200,000 

1,167,572 

50,082 

82,763 

9,990,000 

1,156,995 

26,880 

84,860 

10,100,240 

1,188,019 

9,739 

84,860 

10,380,316 

1,229,043 

77,482 

94,052 

10,639,680 

1,366,712 

80,991 

94,052 

11,054,694 

1,468,959 

55,574 

106,336 

12,872,831 

1,691,044 

26,285 

114,536 

13,709,089 

1,879,307 

105,317 

114,780 

13,700,000 

1,959,109 

39,809 

115,176 

14.500,000 

960,791 

75,475 

116,000 

15:468,692 

2,266,100 

7,530 

104,467 

23,625,021 

2,930,186 

313,174 

119,916 

26,854,485 

2,977,131 

153,382 

112,500 

25,500,000 

2,763,041 

230,515 

112,774 

25,869,486 

2,841,766 

556,557 

118,264 

27,578,620 

3,532,163 

568,442 

141,242 

32,597,006 

4,621,837 

368,759* 

134,818 

34,580,202 
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Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  business  done  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  from  the  fact,  that  the  communications  of  all  sorts 
received  in  the  different  offices,  excluding  the  Auditor's  office,  amount  to 
a  daily  average  of  about  900  for  the  working  days,  equal  to  281,700  a 
year;  the  communications  sent,  to  about  500  daily,  equal  to  156,500  a 
year ;  and  the  cases  actually  decided  by  the  Postmaster  G^eral,  to  50 
daily,  equal  to  15,650  a  year. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  done  by  the  Auditor  and  his  clerks  may 
be  estimated  from  the  &ct,  that  they  examine  and  adjust  the  four  quarterly 
accounts  of  each  postmaster,  making  above  50,000  accounts  a  year ;  and 
the  accounts  of  each  contractor  quarterly,  or  oftener,  making  above  8,000 
a  year ;  keeping  the  mass  of  books  required  in  this  service ;  closing  each 
year  the  accounts  of  about  2,000  ex-postmasters,  and  canying  on  the 
heavy  correspondence  growing  out  of  these  extensive  duties,  which  do 
not  amount  to  less  \\jBXi  two  hundred  thousand  letters  a  year.  This  vast 
business  is  conducted  in  the  Postmaster  General's  Office  by  himself 
his  three  assistants,  and  fifty-six  clerks  and  messengers — whose  aggre- 
gate salaries  amount  to  $79,000.  And  in  the  Auditor^s  Office*  by 
himself,  and  fifly-two  clerks  and  messengers,  whose  aggregate  salaries 
amount  to  $64,980. 

From  nothing,  the  General  Post  Office  has  worked  its  way  to  an  im- 
portance equal  to  all  the  other  departments  of  the  Government ;  and  in 
power  and  labor  it  is  thought  to  exceed  them  alL  With  the  exception 
of  the  Patent  Bureau,  it  is  the  only  office  under  Government  that  sup- 
ports itself  Truly,  it  is  a  mighty  engine.  It  is  the  distributor  of  light 
through  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  channels,  by  the  means  of  thirty-five 
thousand  agents,  to  the  people,  and  hand  in  hand  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  the  little  clerkship  of  Franklin  advances,  and  will  rise  in 
importance  imtil  it  diall  have  reached  that  height  of  perfection  which 
destiny  has  marked  out  for  the  institutions  of  our  country. 
lAst  of  Postmasters  General  of  the  United  States  from  the  origin  of 
the  Department: 

Benjamin  Franklin,  26th  July,  1775:    ^  r*i.  ^^    i.    n      -  j 

Richard  Bache,  7th*  November,  1776;  J  Chosen  by  Congress  mider 
Ebenezer  Hazard,  28th  January,  1782;  )     ^"^  Confederacy. 
Samuel  Osgood,  3d  October,  1789;  appointed  by  Washington. 
Timothy  Pickering,  12th  August,  1791;     "        Washington. 
Joseph  Habersham,  22d  April,  1795;  "        Washington. 

Gideon  Granger,  27th  November,  1802;     "        Jefferson. 
Return  J.  Meigs,  7th  March,  1814;  "        Madison. 

John  McLean,  1st  July,  1823 ;  "        Monroe. 

William  T.  Barry,  5th  March,  1829 ;         "        Jackson. 
Amos  Kendall,  1st  May,  1835.  "        Jackson. 

Note  to  tbk  Tabls. — In  the  column  of  annual  transportation  the  lines  maiked 
with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  estimates ;  the  other  amounts  are  given  from  documents  in 
the  American  State  Papers.  For  1831  the  half  year  is  given  to  complete  the  **  fiscal 
yean  "  ending  June  SOth,  to  which  day  the  subsequent  statements  are  made  in 
Mch  fiscal  year. 

'  uiyiiizeu  uy  "v_j  v^v^pt  i^>^ 
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TO  A   DYING   INFANT,* 


Sleep,  little  Baby  1  sleep  1 

Not  in  thy  cradle  bed, 
Not  on  thy  Mother's  breast 
Henceforth  shall  be  thy  rest, 

But  with  the  quiet  dead. 

yes— with  the  quiet  dead, 

Baby,  thy  rest  shall  be. 

Oh  i  many  a  weary  heart. 

Weary  of  life's  dull  part, 

Would  fein  lie  down  with  thee. 

Flee,  little  tender  nursling  I 
Flee  to  thy  gtBBsy  nest ; 
There  the  first  flowers  shall  blow, 
The  first  pure  flakes  of  snow 

Shall  fall  upon  thy  breast. 

Peace  1  Peace!     The  little  bosom 

Labors  with  shortening  breath — 
Peace  1  Peace  I    That  tremulous  sigh 
Speaks  his  departure  nigh^- 

Those  are  the  damps  of  death. 

Fve  seen  thee  in  thy  beauty, 
A  thing  all  life  and  glee ; 
But  never  then  wert  thou 
So  beautiful,  as  now 

Baby,  thou  seem'st  to  me. 

Thine  upturned  eyes  glazed  over^ 
Like  harebells  wet  with  dew ; 
Already  veiled  and  hid 
By  the  convulsed  lid. 

Their  pupib  darkly  blue. 

The  little  mouth  half  open — 

The  soft  lip  quivering 
As  if  ( like  summer  air 
Ruffling  the  rose  leaves )  there 

Thy  soul  were  fL\xMJ^.,  by  Google 
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Mount  up,  immortal  easence ! 

Young  spirit  I  haste,  depart 
And  is  this  Death  1 — Dread  thing^ 
If  such  thy  visiting, 

How  beautiful  thou  art  I 

Oh  1  I  could  gaze  for  ever 

Upon  that  waxen  &ce, 
So  passionless  1  so  pure  I 
The  little  shrine  was  sure 

An  Angel's  dwelling  place. 

Thou  weepest,  childless  mother  1 

Aye,  weep — ^'twill  ease  thine  heart — 
He  was  thy  first-bom  son. 
Thy  first! — thine  only  one — 

'Tis  hard  from  him  to  part. 

'Tis  hard  to  lay  thy  darling 

I>eep  in  the  damp,  cold  earth ; 
His  empty  crib  to  see, 
His  silent  nursery, 

Once  gladsome  with  his  mirtL 

To  meet  again  in  slumber 

His  small  mouth's  rosy  kiss, 
Then ; — ^wakened  with  a  start 
By  thine  own  throbbing  heart— 

His  twining  arms  to  miss! 

To  feel  ( half  conscious  why ) 

A  dull  heart-sinking  weight, 
Till  memory  on  thy  soul 
Flashes  the  painful  whole 

That  thou  art  desolate  I 

And  then  to  lie  and  weep, 

And  think  the  live-long  night 
( Feeding  thine  own  distress 
With  accurate  greediness) 

Of  every  past  delight ; — 

Of  all  his  winning  ways. 

His  pretty  playful  smiles, 
His  joy  at  sight  of  thee, 
His  tricks,  his  mimicry. 

And  all  his  liule  wiles  1 
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Oh !  these  are  recollections 

Round  mothers*  hearts  that  cling- 
That  mingle  with  the  tears 
And  smiles  of  afler  years, 

With  oft  awakening. 

But  thou  wilt  then,  fond  Mother, 

In  after  years,  look  hack, 
(Time  brings  such  wond'rous  easing) 
With  sadness  not  unpleasing, 

E*en  on  this  gloomy  track. 

Thou'lt  say — "  My  pride !  my  blessing  I 

It  almost  broke  my  heart, 
When  thou  wert  forced  to  go, 
And  yet,  for  thee,  I  know 

'Twas  better  to  depart 

"  God  took  thee  in  his  mercy, 

A  lamb  untasked,  untried ; 
He  fought  the  fight  for  thee. 
He  won  the  victory. 

And  thou  art  sanctified  1 

"  I  look  around  and  see 

The  evil  ways  of  men ; 
And  oh !  beloved  child ! 
Fm  more  than  reconciled 

To  thy  departure  then. 

"  The  little  arms  that  clasped  me — 

The  innocent  lips  that  prest, — 
Would  they  have  been  as  pure 
Till  now,  as  when  of  yore 

I  lulled  thee  on  my  breast? 

"  Now  (like  a  dew  drop  shrined 

Within  a  chrystal  stone) 
Thou*rt  safe  in  heaven,  my  dove ! 
Safe  with  the  Source  of  Love, 
The  Everlasting  One. 

"  And  when  the  hour  arrives 

From  flesh  that  sets  me  free. 
Thy  spirit  may  await 
The  first  at  Heaven's  gate, 

To  meet  and  welcome  me."  C. 
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THE    COURSE   OF  CIVILIZATION. 


Not  many  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  a  learned  academy 
of  Paris  ofiercd  a  prize  for  the  best  disquisition  that  should  be  written 
on  the  probable  influence  of  the  new  world.     The  wise  men  of  the  day 
were  profuse  in  speculations  sug^g^estcd  by  the  pregnant  theme;  they 
presented  it  in  every  form  that  reason  or  ingenuity  could  create ;  yet  not 
one  of  them  all,  in  the  widest  range  of  their  musings,  happened  upon  that 
means  by  which  America  was  most  deeply  to  affect  the  history  and  mod- 
ify the  condition  of  the  old  world.     It  jrajy^Jbe^supgoicd  that  they  spoke 
profoundly  of  the  vast  stores  of  natural  weahh  her  endless  tracts  dis- 
closed, of  their  importance  to  the  growing  commerce  of  the  age,  of  the 
impulse  given  to  the  awakening  spirit  of  adventure,  of  the  facility  of 
access  opened  to  the  Indian  seas,  of  the  desirable  outlet  provided  to  the 
teeming  population  of  the  continent;  but  not  a  word  was  said,  nor  per- 
haps was  it  even  imagined,  that  this  land  was  destined  to  become  the 
birth-place  of  a  new  society,  constructed  in  a-new  spirit  and  on  a  new 
plan,  attaining  thc^ghest  reach  of  civil izationjand  ordained  to  work  a 
«  thorough  change  m  the  stracture  of  European  government  and  .social 
rSMstence.     Put  thii  wnsj  in  the  drni{rnajlf  J^HDJll^nTT,  committed  to  the 
\  restless  workings  of  that  principle  of  progression  which  is  man^s  chief 
\diginction,  awaiting  the  developments  of  the  course  of  time. 

How  wonderful  have  been  the  movements  of  the  principle  to  which 
we  thus  refer.  The  fly  that  buzzed  in  the  garden  of  Edtn,  on  the 
first  morning  of  creation,  was  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  which  re* 
joices  iu  the  sunbeam  now.  But  man  has  changed.  The  progress  of 
events  has  wrought  a  complete  revolution  in  all  his  relations,  in  his  ac- 
quirements, arts,  laws,  institutions,  and  social  arrangements.  He  has 
been  moving  for  more  than  six  thousand  years,  and  at  each  move  some 
alteration  has  been  effected  in  the  conditions  of  his  being.  Preserving 
his  essential  humanity,  how  broad  the  contrast  between  his  earlier  and 
his  present  state ! 

It  is  a  great  question  whether  these  changes  have  arisen  spontaneously, 
or  in  obedience  to  established  and  invariable  laws.  Have  they  occurred 
at  random,  without  plan,  or  in  consequence  of  strict  ordinations  of  Prov- 
idence ?  Is  there  a  controlling  spirit  beyond  the  mere  visible  event,  work- 
ing out  for  the  human  race  a  high,  and  to  us,  no  doubt,  now,  an  incon- 
ceivable destiny  ? 

The  history  of  humanity  is  the  record  of  a  grand  march,  more  or  less 
rapid,  as  it  was  now  impeded  by  obstacles,  and  again  facilitated  by  force, 
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at  all  times  tending  to  one  point — tho  nltimntn  p'^^'^^tion  ^{  innn  Thej 
course  of  civilization  is  the  progress  of  man  from  a  state  of^vage  indi-l 
vidualism  to  that  of  an  individualism  more  elevated,  moral,  and  refined.  1 
Personal  separation  and  independence  were  the  beginning,  as  they  will  be 
the  end,  of  the  great  progressive  movement,  with  this  difference — that  in 
its  last  and  more  perfectly  developed  condition,  the  sense  of  justice  shall 
have  supreme  control  over  the  individual  will.  To  the  acceleration  and 
extension  of  this  progress,  the  various  nations  appearing  upon  the  earth 
have  contributed.  As  portions  of  humanity,  they  have  taken  part  in  the 
general  onward  movement  They  have  each  had  a  mission  to  accom- 
plish, special  to  themselves,  though  connected  with  the  development  of 
the  entire  human  race.  Step  by  step  they  have  each  removed  firom 
realms  of  thick  darkness  to  regions  of  gradually  increasing  light  They 
have  singly  and  collectively  emerged  firom  the  abysses  of  ignorance  and 
degradation,  to  the  pleasanter  atmosphere  of  expanding  intelligence. 

Wo  are  enabled,  by  a  large  view  of  this  career  of  nations,  to  group 
the  successive  stages  of  society  in  the  orders  of  civilization,  all  tending 
to  improve  the  social  condition  of  man,  to  accomplish  his  destiny,  though 
Ae  latest  has  always  been  the  purest,  the  most  liberal,  and  the  best 
There  is  alwaj^  in  the  latest  civilization  some  element  giving  it  superior 
Worth  and  excellence. 

The  order  of  civilization  first  in  point  of  time  prevailed  in  the  in&ncy 
of  our  race,  before  reason  obtained  the  mastery  of  impulse,  and  the  souls 
of  men  were  filled  with  vast  thoughts  yet  unsubmitted  to  severe  discrim- 
ination and  scrutiny.  It  may  be  called  the  theocratic,  and,  being  the 
earliest  departure  of  the  race  firom  barbarism,  was  bom  among  the  oldest 
people  in  the  East,  in  Judea,  Persia,  and  India.  In  those  countries  the 
idea  of  what  was  infinite  seemed  to  absorb  and  overwhelm  every  other 
thought  It  pervaded  their  manners,  laws,  arts,  and  institutions,  as  well 
as  their  religion.  The  greatest,  like  the  minutest,  events  of  life  were 
conducted  under  its  immediate  inspiration.  Every  thing  appeared  under 
the  theological  form.  The  human  being,  firom  its  birth  to  its  death,  was 
perpetually  reminded,  in  one  mode  or  another,  of  his  relation  to  a  supe- 
rior being  of  infinite  power.  Priests,  of  course,  were  the  master  agents 
of  society,  to  whom  the  multitude  bowed  down  in  slavish  reverence,  and 
compelling  even  the  obedience  of  kings.  Representing  themselves  as 
the  vicegerents  and  delegated  ministers  of  Heaven,  they  acquired  despotic 
ascendency,  holding  a  rank  in  authority  second  only  to  that  of  Gk>d. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  influence  of  this  fact  Little 
social  elevation,  and  less  of  personal  freedom,  could  be  foimd  under  such 
a  dominion ;  yet  it  was  a  step  beyond  the  condition  of  barbarism,  more 
desirable  and  happy  in  its  operations.  It  substituted  holy  instincts,  divine 
laws,  sacred  authority,  worship,  cultivation,  order,  art,  and  domestic  ties, 
for  the  wild  and  warring  impulses  of  unrestrained  ferocity  and  selfish- 
ness. It  habituated  the  minds  of  its  subjects  to  some  degree  of  reflection, 
taught  them  to  act  in  accordance  with  known  rules,  and  created  the  feel- 
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ing  of  respect  for  something  higher  and  better  than  themselves.  So  far 
was  it  an  advancement ;  but  other  things  were  necessary  to  the  fall  deve^ 
lopment  of  humanity. 

The  second  kind  of  civilization  made  its  appearance  in  Rome  and 
Greece,  and  the  pervading  idea  of  it  was  the  indisputable  supremacy  of 
the  State.  Like  the  theological  element  in  the  East,  the  political  element 
in  these  great  nations  gave  form  and  color  to  all  thoughts.  A  devotion 
to  the  public  good  was  the  chiefest  of  virtues;  and  all  considerations  of 
family,  kindred,  self-culture,  and  truth,  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  State.  The  arts,  science,  literature,  weahh,  edo^ 
cation,  and  religion  of  society,  were  matters  of  State  concern,  subordinate 
to  its  interests,  and  at  all  times  directed  to  its  elevation.  So  omnipotent  was 
the  State,  that  there  was  no  evading  its  requirements,  no  resisting  its  be- 
hests, no  escaping  from  the  tyranny  of  its  pecuniary  or  personal  exac- 
tions. Had  any  one  man  opposed  its  wishes,  the  combined  power  of 
millions  was  ready  to  crush  him.  He  must  live,  think,  and  act,  accord- 
ingly as  his  country  willed,  or  die.  To  what  extent  this  notion  of  sub- 
servience was  carried  is  shown  by  the  writers  of  those  nations,  numerous 
and  great  as  they  unquestionably  were,  who,  in  all  their  effusions,  have 
uttered  no  word  of  individual  freedom,  have  made  no  attempt  to  define 
the  rights  of  society,  to  trace  the  origin  of  governments,  or  unfold  their 
true  and  only  functions.  One  towering  thought,  one  master  conception — 
that  of  the  absolute  right  and  supremacy  of  the  State — seems  to  have  swat 
lowed  up  all  others.  What  could  have  been  more  different  in  every  re- 
spect than  the  Governments  of  Athens  and  Sparta  ?  And  yet  how  this 
idea  of  the  State  prevailed  in  the  institutions  of  both — as  a  secret  plastic 
power,  presiding  over  the  organization  of  custom  and  law,  and  control- 
ling even  the  volitions  of  individual  choice.  No  rights,  no  ties,  no  re- 
tirement too  sacred  to  be  invaded  by  the  public  power.  It  was  superior 
to  all  these;  and,  though  less  tyrannical  than  the  bliqd  superstitions 
which  preceded  it,  was  still  un&vorable  to  any  real  refinement  of  social 
intercourse,  or  the  acquisition  of  personal  virtue.  Conquest  and  empire 
became  the  only  glory,  whilst  the  gentler  arts  of  peace  were  despised. 

The  middle  ages  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  third  or  aristocratic  order 
of  civilization,  the  leading  feature  of  which  was  feudalian,  or  the  spirit 
of  exclusive  rank  and  class.  Power  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
nobility,  an  order  (assumed  to  be  from  birth  better  than  all  others)  who 
wielded  it  for  selfish  purposes,  exciting,  through  mutual  envy  and  ambi- 
tion, long  and  cruel  wars.  It  was  a  sad  time  for  the  serfe  and  villeins. 
Many  and  grievous  were  the  burdens  they  were  compelled  to  bear. 
Driven  about  like  yoked  cattle,  forced  to  obey  the  nods  of  haughty  barons, 
pouring  out  in  the  battle  fields  their  life-blood  for  causes  in  which  they 
had  no  interest,  dying  in  hosts  to  gratify  the  rapacity  or  rage  of  some 
puppet  of  privilege,  their  condition  could  not  have  been  other  than  misera- 
ble. Yet  it  was  better  than  that  of  the  ancient  world.  All  were  not 
serfs.     The  predominant  despotism  was  relieved  and  ameliorated  by, 
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many  circuinstances  of  the  age.  It  was  not  universal,  but  diyided  and 
weakened  by  opposition  and  restraint,  and  often  softened  by  the  feelings 
of  attachment  springing  up  betwe^i  the  retainer  and  the  lord.  That 
relation  gave  room  for  the  display  of  some  of  the  finest  traits  of  human 
character.  It  allowed  of  an  intercourse  and  commerce  among  men  that 
gradually  liberalized  the  spirit  of  society,  diffused  the  disposition  to  free 
inquiry  and  independent  thought,  which  prostrated  every  mark  of  feudal- 
ism and  set  a  glorious  reformation  in  its  place — a  reformation  enhancing 
art,  literature,  manners,  and  religion. 

The  last  order  of  civilization,  which  is  the  democratic,  received  its 
first  permanent  existence  in  this  country.    Many  events,  it  is  true,  in  the   "^ 
remote  history  of  the  world,  prepared  it  for  the  reception  of  this  princi- 
ple, yet  the  peculiar  duty  of  this  country  has  been  to  exemplify  and  em- 
body a  civilization  in  which  ^^ft  ^g^^*']  f^""^"***]  ""^   mnntnl    nnH   tnArol 

growth  of  inHiviHiiql  mnn  ahrtiild  be  made  the  highest  end  of  AlLsocial 
TestrictioMjuidJaws.  To  this^r^ult  ihe'-^Scipline  of  Providence  has  I 
tended  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  Anglo-American  race.  The  old  j 
world  was  not  the  theatre  for  the  development  of  the  new  civilization, ' 
so  different  from  all  that  had  preceded  it,  so  incompatible  with  the  spirit 
and  hostile  to  the  prejudices  of  existing  things.  It  needed  a  broader  sphere 
than  institutions  founded  in  exclusiveness  could  afford,  and  in  which  so 
many  elements  of  restriction  and  partiality  mingled.  A  land  separated 
from  the  influences  of  ancient  arrangement,  peculiar  in  its  position,  pro- 
ductions, and  extent,  wide  enough  to  hold  a  numerous  people,  admitting, 
with  facility,  inter-communicatioa  and  trade,  vigorous  and  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  Qod,  was  requisite  for  the  full  and  broad  manifestation  of  the 
frag  api'r^fr  ^f  fho  «nttr.||fHTr^  ^txynnr^j^.j,  Such  a  laud  was  prepared  in 
the  solitudes  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  And,  then,  the  men  sufficient 
10  accomplish  the  work  needed  to  be  peculiar  men.  They  were  not  to 
be  striplings  made  effeminate  by  the  luxuries  of  courts,  or  weak  and  arti- 
ficial by  corrupt  refinement,  but  stem,  resolute,  enduring  men,  ardent 
worshippers  of  truth,  profoundly  penetrated  by  great  thoughts,  living  by 
fiiith  in  eternal  principles,  and  ready  to  &ce  death  in  defence  of  conscience 
and  right  Such  men  were  the  pilgrim  stock,— the  sires  of  the  busy 
multitudes  that  now  fill  the  land.  Both  the  circumstances  of  their  origin 
and  early  history,  and  the  relations  of  equality  instituted  among  them  as 
they  set  foot  in  the  wilderness,  cooperated  in  the  formation  of  the  right 
character.  They  sprung  from  a  nation  whose  bloody  wars  for  years 
had  nourished  the  mamly  spirit  of  courage  and  endurance.  They  lived 
at  a  time  when  unrelenting  religious  contests  prepared  all  minds  for 
desperate  trials,  and  infused  in  them  the  sternest  moral  convictions. 
They  brought  with  them  none  to  reverence,  none  to  assert,  an  unjust 
domination.  Kingly  power  they  scarce  recognized,  aristocratic  pre- 
tension they  repelled,  and  priestly  supremacy  they  had  long  resisted 
even  unto  death.  They  came  simply  as  men  with  the  sacred  rights  and 
etenuil  interests  of  men.     The  peculiar  hazards  of  their  position  placed 
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them  upon  grounds  of , equality.  Mutual  dangers  strengthened  mutual 
^/inpathy,  whilst  a  common  purpose  fired  them  with  a  common  zeaL 
Their  first  act,  having  reached  this  barren  shore,  was  to  frame  a  consti* 
tution  whose  object  was  the  common  good.  A  singular  consistency  per- 
vaded the  spirit  of  the  early  settlers,  and  the  manifestations  of  it,  in  actual 
customs  and  laws.  They  asserted  with  remarkable  directness  and  force 
the  great  doctrines  of  popular  sovereignty,  of  political  equality,  of  sacred 

individjial  rights The-suprcmejo^Bi  thuy  iietd  \(\  Tin  dftfiyed  not  as  a 
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sions  of  nobilijv^t  directly  from  ♦^'^  wliniA  hn^ly  nf  ynpn  The  percep- 
tion of  this  truth  distinguished  them  from  the  rest  of  the  workL  The 
same  freedom  from  usurped  authority,  which  marked  thdr  religious 
career,  they  carried  into  their  political  inquiries.  It  is  true,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  it  was  only  comparative  freedom,  not  entire.  Many  errors 
were  mingled  in  their  conceptions  of  man's  sacred  inalienable  rights. 
Their  notions  were  strong,  but  not  comprehensive.  They  allowed  truth 
with  limitations.  Without  being  grossly  inaccurate,  they  were  strangely 
confused.  They  respected  private  judgment,  but  confined  it  to  certain 
subjects  of  thought  Conscience  was  sacred  only  within  a  circumscribed 
sphere.  The  full  and  ample  discussion  of  certain  topics  was  prohibited 
by  painful  penalties.  The  discipline  and  doctrine  of  a  church  themselves 
had  organized  was  too  high  a  theme  for  vulgar  approach — too  holy  to 
be  disturbed  by  profone  touch.  Religion,  or  the  mysterious  affinities  of 
man  to  higher  beings,  they  were  unwilling  to  leave  to  his  own  souL  It 
was  a  thing  to  be  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  Slate,  for  which  the 
farm  of  civil  power  was  to  be  invoked,  to  compel  outward  conformity  and 
.x^rce  inward  faith.  Here  was  their  weakness.  Here  they  departed 
from  their  own  principles,  and,  submitting  to  the  prejudices  of  the  past, 
brought  gfrievous  tyranny  on  man.  Here  they  were  as  intolerant  and 
narrow-minded  as  the  bigots  of  other  nations,  and  a  remoter  age. 

Yet  it  was  impossible  for  a  people  of  an  origin  like  theirs,  or  of  such 
convictions  as  they  had,  long  to  submit  to  oppression  (^any  sort.  Much 
as  they  were  willing  to  concede  to  religious  injustice  at  home,  they  were 
disposed  to  yield  nothing  to  political  usurpation  abroad.  The  spirit  of 
resistance  awakened  with  the  very  first  assertion  of  foreign  control,  and 
arose  as  the  arrogance  of  authority  grew  bold.  The  more  formidable 
the  danger,  the  more  bold  and  unrelenting  became  their  opposition. 
Purposes  of  freedom  kept  pace  with  despotic  pretension.  Every  year 
gave  them  energy,  by  augmenting  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  dis- 
covering new  means  and  materials  of  strength;  when,  at  last,  after 
expostulation  and  remonstrance  failed,  a  transcendant  expression  of 
popular  will  severed  the  chains  of  allegiance,  and  made  a  whole  nation 
free. 

t  The  DeelaiatioB-e^4adependenc£i^s  a  Uemgndous-act  of^revolution, 
jfoundcd  upon  the  rights  and^^mctioned  by  die  natural  juatice-eftnankind. 
The  history  of  the  world  records  nothing  like  it  either  for  sublimity  of 
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purpose  or  importanco  of  result     It  was  as  peculiar  in  its  design  as  it 
has  been  permanent  and  extensive  in  its  influence.     A  nation,  poising 
itself  upon  the  rights  of  its  people,  solemnly  absolved  its  political  con- 
nection, and  instituted  a  government  for  itself; — it  did  more,  it  instituteda 
government  drawn  from  popular  choice,  and  confessing  the  equal  rjghta 
of  mga.     This  was  the  origin  of  democratic  liberty — the  source  of  tree   "^ 
civilization.   It  established  the  distinct  existence  of  democracy  as  asocial  > 
element,  and  began  a  reform  destined  to  cease  only  when  every  man  in      f 
the  world  should  be  finally  and  triimiphantly  redeemed  ^   / 

What,  then^js  the  nature  of  this  Demociacy?  What  are  its  claims 
and  objects  as  a  social  element  1  What  its  views  of  government ;  and 
what  its  means  as  well  as  hopes  of  success?  Simply,  it  is  the  political 
ascendency  of  the  people ;  but  let  us  attempt  to  state  in  what  sense:  It 
b  not  the  government  of  a  people  permitted,  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
power,  to  do  as  they  please,  regardless  alike  of  the  restraints  of  written 
law  or  individual  right  A  more  terrible  condition  of  society  than  this, 
the  wickedest  despot  could  not  readily  conceive.  Wild  uproar  would  make 
room  for  fimatic  excesses  of  passion,  or  the  alternate  bloody  triumph  of 
miserable  Actions.  Nor  is  it  the  government  of  the  majority  carried 
into  the  determination  of  all  questions  that  concern  the  rights  and  duties  of 
men.  As  a  safe  and  wise  arbiter  of  coiff^rnvnray,  the  will  of  the  majority 
is  ioJbe  respected.  Where  thought  and  expression  are  free,  it  (yn  seldom 
become  oppressive  Adverse  parties  watch  the  movements  of  each  other 
with  sleepless  vigilance,  and,  in  cases  of  manifest  violation  of  right,  never 
fruitlessly  invoke  the  correcting  spirit  of  reform.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain to  prostrate  even  the  most  triumphant  party  than  the  usurpation  or 
onjust  exercise  of  power.  Still,  to  prevent  the  beginnings  of  evil,  ma- 
jorities must  submit  to  restraint  There  are  some  things  over  which  they 
can  rightly  exert  no  control.  There  are  personal  feelings,  domestic 
ties,  social  dependencies,  commercial  rights,  too  exalted  or  subtle  to  be 
meddled  with  by  human  legislation,  and  which  legislation  touches  only 
to  wither  and  destroy.  They  are  to  be  set  apart  as  sacred  things,  which 
the  ruthless  arm  of  power,  though  upheld  by  every  letter  of  law,  and 
directed  by  the  delegated  will  of  overwhelming  numbers,  should  never 
invada  iVm^^^yj  Th/^fAfAit^  ^h^  fflipyp^^^y  ^f  t^*^  p^w^ploj^PP^^w^mf^ 
by  a  just  regard  to  indixidu&l  jrights — that  condition  of  society  which 
secures  thfi  fiill  Tin^  ittyjolable^n^tf^  of  every:  faculfy.  Its  foundation  is 
the  feet  of  perfect  equality  of  rights  among  men.  .It  rrro^^^niTn  thn 
distinct  existaace  of  individual  man  in  himself  as  an  independent  pnd^ 
nnd  nnt  htirftly  nn  n  mranff  to  be  merged  in  a-jnassrand  controlled  as  a 
thing  by  public  caprice  or  policy.  Hi>  ir^atinrtJY^  n/.y,t,^..f^/%«iy^  ti^  iVi-o- 
pressible  desires,  his  boundless  capacijy  for  improvementj  conspire  with 
all  the  indications  of  Providence,  with  all  the  teachings  of  history,  and 
all  the  designs  of  his  internal  condition  and  adjustment,  to  make  the  doc- 
trme  of  individual  rights  the  greatest  of  political  truths.  Clearly  to  de- 
fine and  religiously  to  respect  those  rights,  is  the  highest,  almost  the 
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^.  /^only  duty  of  government.  /\ll»itfi  nation  hryonfl  thiir  tn^^T  tn  groaa  a^uae 
Mid  wrnng  When  it  institutes  partial  laws,  when  it  creates  a  superior 
class,  when  it  erects  artificial  distinctions,  when  it  grants  monopoly,  when 

^  it  lajTS  restraints  upon  free  intercourse  and  trade ;  in  short,  when  it  estab- 
lishes any  law  or  custom  of  unequal  operation,  it  departs  from  its  true 
functions,  it  begins  a  course  of  injustice  and  fraud,  it  opens  the  way  for 
any  degree  of  oppression.  So  severe  is  even-handed  justice,  that  not 
even  in  the  name  of  liberty  can  liberty  be  violated.  Hence  Govern^ 
ments  perfect  themselves  in  proportion  as  they  allow  a  larger  measure  of 
freedom  to  remain  with  the  people.  Tl^^^y  fjrai  care  should  be  to  expand 
the  sphere^of  individualjict'^";  ^^  Innann  t,l)fi  b^nds  of  inequitable  usages^ 
to  breaks  thfl^  fetters  oLnroagrii^tion,  and  to  harmonize  the  int^p^rfinn  of 
mutuall^dependent  wills,  by  removing  thediftence  and  separation  which 
is  the  source  of  jealousy  and  contest  It  is  true,  a  long  time  must  elapse 
before  the  point  of  ultimate  perfection  is  attained ;  though,  meanwhile, 
the  duty  of  Democracy  is  to  correct  abuses,  one  after  another,  until  the 
nature  of  individual  man  is  thoroughly  emancipated. 

As  an  element  of  social  progress,  the  recognition  of  these  principles 
is  of  the  utii[iost  importance  and  weight.  Until  they  are  widely  received 
and  permanently  adopted,  there  can  be  no  complete  civilization.  If  we 
apprehend  it,  civilization  consists  in  the  establishment  of  elevated  social 
relations,  upheld  by  lofty  and  refined  personal  character ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  development  among  men  of  the  best  powers  of  the  mind  and 
heart.  It  suggests  at  once  the  idea  of  a  high  degree  of  advancement  in 
social  organization  and  in  individual  culture.  It  supposes  a  condition  of 
prosperous  trade,  intellectual  elevation,  and  moral  development;  but 
literature,  science,  politics,  and  morals,  must  have  reached  a  considerable 
progress,  and  physical  comfort,  commercial  ease,  and  mental  attainments^ 
be  generally  possessed  by  the  people. 
Y  [T^ow,  one  proposition  is^  that  thejbighgtjifigroo  of-  civiligation  can 

\0nly  be  TfarhfiAhy  nriprui  ^pj|l  j^iniw^f  thft^ftmncrfttiV.  prinriplft.   Society 

can  omy  find~l5true  per^^onpy  a  broad  recogmtioiTof  the^bctrine 
of  jodividuarnnd  eq^iaLiigbST^^As  to  its  influence,  in  the  first  place, 
on  outward  prosperity  merely,  can  any  thing  be  clearer  than  that  indus* 
try  will  be  productive  in  proportion  to  the  freedom  with  which  its  ener- 
gies are  applied  and  its  gains  appropriated?  To  leave  men  free  in  the 
direction  of  their  pursuits,  not  only  imparts  immediate  happiness,  but 
gives  tenacity  to  their  purposes  and  strength  to  their  power  of  execution. 
They  labor  more  effectively,  because  they  labor  willingly.  What  would 
be  otherwise  drudgery  becomes  pastime,  attended  by  a  pleasing  convic- 
tion of  usefiihiess,  and  the  calm  assurance  of  ultimate  competence.  The 
stupid  inertness  of  the  man-machine  is  exchanged  for  the  cheerful  vigor 
-  ;  of  the  husbandman,  and  the  depressing  prospect  of  endless  toil  is  bright- 
ened into  a  future  of  seductive  ease.  For  acquisition  would  be  secure 
from  the  exorbitant  taxes  of  unrighteous  government,  whilst  no  pampered 
aristocratic  class  would  hang  or  make  weight  upon  society,  or  exclusive 
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interest  absorb  and  impede  all  the  channels  of  commerce.;  Such  a  change 
introduced  into  all  modes  of  enterprise  would  produce  riesults  of  immea- 
surable magnitude,  and  uniformly  good. 

T»  ^nnU  ipin^  tj^^ualize  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Without  wholly 
removing  poverty,  it  would  lessen  dependence.^  The  strange  contrasts 
created  by  overgrown  affluence  and  wretched  poverty  would  give  place 
to  aj^rtionments  of  property  more  equitably  adjusted  to  the  degrees  of 
personal  capacity  and  merit;  whilst  the  poor  would  be  raised,  the  rich 
would  be  made  better;  restless  heart*bumings  would  cease  to  embitter 
the  intercourse  or  provoke  the  deadly  animosity  of  classes  feeling  them- 
selves to  be  equals;  arrogance  on  one  side  would  engender  no  spleen 
on  the  other;  and  destitution,  which  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  crime 
and  misery,  would  occur  only  as  the  retributive  consequence  of  igno- 
rance and  vice.  All  tanks  of  men  would  begin  life  on  a  fair  field, 
"  the  world  before  them  where  to  choose,  and  Providence  their  guide." 
Inclination  and  sagacity  would  select  the  sphere,  and  dictate  the  mode 
and  measure  of  exertion.  Frugality  and  vigilance  would  compel  sue- 
cess,  and  defeat  and  ruin  be  felt  only  as  the  requital  of  ill-desert ;  or,  if 
such  things  be,  as  vicissitudes  inflicted  by  Heaven  among  its  inscrutable 
designs. 

Every  kind  of  labor  being  thus  efiectively  applied,  an  abundance  of 
products  would  compensate  its  toils.  At  the  same  time,  means  and 
leisure  for  nobler  pursuits  would  be  provided.  Prosperity  admits  of 
various  employments  among  men,  by  augmenting  the  number  and  wants 
of  a  population,  and  at  the  same  time  commensurately  multiplying  its 
resources.  As  physical  comforts  increase,  the  taste  for  elevated  and 
refined  enjoyment  springs  up.  The  demand  for  artists,  poets,  and  philo- 
sophers expands,  science  becomes  a  distinct  pursuit,  Hterati^re  is  made 
{{Ofitabla^and  all  the  more  delicate  and  ennobling  modes  of  exerting 
human  &culties  receive  invigorating  rewards.  Discovery  and  invention 
enlarge  the  scope,  master  strokes  of  genius  stimulate  the  activity,  lofty 
moral  instructions  refine  the  nature  of  thought.  A  humanizing  influence 
^reads  itself  through  public  sentiment  High  notions  of  justice  soften 
while  they  give  dignity  to  manners.  Mind,  warm  in  purposes  of  gene- 
rosity, strong  in  adherence  to  virtue,  takes  the  control  of  social  move- 
ments ;  in  short,  we  behold  a  people  rich,  powerful,  enlightened,  and  no 
less  happy  in  self-respect  than  in  the  tmiversal  regard  of  the  world. 

Nor  less  auspicious  would  be  the  adoption  of  the  democratic  idea  to 
the  elevation  of  individual  character.  In  times  past,  the  greater  number 
of  men  have  been  nothing  at  all,  because  nothing  was  made  of  them. 
There  was  little  in  their  circumstances  to  let  them  know  that  they  were 
moral  agents.  All  the  influences  around  them  were  adapted  to  produce 
impressions  directly  the  reverse.  Living  creatures  they  were,  machines 
of  curious  workmanship,  admirable  as  drudge-horses,  efiective  as  self- 
moving  engines  of  destruction, — things  wherewith  superior  classes  might 
pamper  themselves,  or  ruin  and  destroy  their  adyersarles — ^but  more  they 
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were  not  Neither  the  society  of  the  past,  or  its  goyemments,  could  teach 
men  their  true  nature,  or  inspire  them  with  self-reliance  or  cheer  th^oi 
with  hope.  Were  they  not  the  unreasoning^  tools  of  power, — ^were  they 
not  curs  to  be  cuffed  at  will,— chips  to  be  hurled  about  at  caprice? 
Well  might  they  have  said  to  their  heartless  oppressors, — ^we  have  obeyed 
like  cowering  slaves,  we  have  toiled  until  blood  has  stood  upon  our  limbs 
as  sweat,  we  have  drained  the  dregs  of  life's  bitterest  cup,  for  your  gratifi- 
cation,— and  what  have  you  given  us  in  return?  Only  curses  and  blows. 
And  all  this,  because  haughty  man  refused  to  confess  his  fellow  man ; 
because  the  lust  of  dominion  expelled  the  sense  of  right ;  because  the 
divine  impress  on  each  human  soul  was  not  read,  or  if  read,  despised. 
Matters  have  since  measurably  advanced.  Tha-'ffnndhi^^.fiapt  of 
oppression  h^w  brun  rniird^  but  not  altogothrr  rrmnvod  Rrttrr  nntinnn 
Jiave  grown  up  in  the  hearts  of  men,  but,  ^Iflfi  >  how  mi^ib . V*  .^'^^'^  ^ 
Btifle  and  impede  full  growth.  Ar-hateful  dcspe^saLflrill  too  often  actuates 

hummi^ill — ^thc  spirit  nf-^^cfllnainnj  nf  wnm^  ftf  tymtm-y^  rtf  nnlfi«h|?fttta^ 

Btill  lingers  about  thn  high  plnrcg^jmd  makes  itself  fclLJ^the  depths  of 
*^sQci£t^.  Nothings  short  of  thf*  br^adpfit  Tftfifp^pnof  the  principles  of 
democracy  can  rcgf?n8r«temnn.  There  must  be  something  in  his  circum- 
siances  to  remind  him  of  his  inherent  worth;  something  that,  amid  wither- 
ing and  depressing  care,  will  ever  bring  back  the  fresh  consciousness  of 
his  manhood.  How  can  he  whose  life  is  perpetual  toil,  whose  existence 
is  lost  in  that  of  the  many  whose  highest  conception  of  excellence  is 
fidelity  to  another's  pleasure,  whose  only  exercise  of  conscience  and  free- 
will is  in  the  stem  struggle  for  subsistence— how  can  he  attain  a  true 
insight  of  his  immortal  value.  Some  virtue,  it  is  true,  is  found  in  the 
least  favored  conditions.  There  is  room  enough  in  the  lowest  walks  for 
the  sweet  play  of  affection.  There  are  every  where  friends  to  be 
esteemed,  kindred  to  cherish,  or  a  wife  and  children  to  love.  There  are 
endurance  and  energy  imparted  every  where  by  the  discipline  of  life, 
but  how  little  is  all  this  compared  with  the  perfect  stature  of  a  man. 
No,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  same  nature  is  common  to  all  men,  that 
they  have  equal  and  sacred  claims,  that  they  have  high  and  holy  Acui- 
ties ;  that  society  respects,  and  the  whole  force  of  government  is  pledged 
to  protect  their  rights ;  and  then  will  they  acquire  some  adequate  notion 
of  who  and  what  they  are,  of  their  divine  origin,  and  their  imperishable 
being.  A  feeling  of  exaltation  and  nobleness  would  pass  into  their 
souls,  and  the  humblest  person  would  expand  with  a  sense  of  innate 
dignity — a  sense  that  would  raise  him  above  the  dusty,  beaten  paths  of 
life,  give  a  respite  to  depressing  care,  strengthen  self-respect,  infuse  warm 
id  liberal  emotions,  quicken  the  best  sympathies,  and  lend  animation 
and  support  to  the  noblest  powers.  He  would  feel  at  once  that  he  was 
man,  known  and  honored  as  such,  of  higher  importance,  and  more 
inestimable  worth  than  the  whole  outward  world.  In  this  ennobling 
ce  Christianity  and  Democracy  are  one.  What,  indeed,  is 
Democracy  but  Christianity  in  its  earthly  aspect — Christianity  made 
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effective  among  the  political  relations  of  men.  Christianity,  in  which 
it  accords  with  every  design  of  Providence,  begins  with  in^vidual  man, 
addressing  its  lofty  persuasions  to  him,  and  makes  his  full  dcvt^lopment 
its  chief  solicitude  and  care.  The  obstacles  reared  by  artificial  life  it 
throws  aside;  the  rubbish  heaped  by  centuries  of  abuse  upon  the  human 
spirit  it  removes,  the  better  to  unfold  man's  inward  beauty,  and  bring 
forth  man's  inward  might.  A  single  soul  is  worth  more  in  its  sight  than 
suns  or  stars.  It  has  a  value  more  enduring  than  States.  The  proudest 
thrones  may  crumble,  the  broadest  empires  contract  and  become  nothing, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  meanest  man  can  i^ver  perish ;  forjtjs-drfe  germ  of 
an  immorthlj  av^p  iiV{^jiyrg,'^pr-quickeningLfiYistFince. 


HYMN   TO   OUR  GOOD    GENIUS. 


**.Each  soul  is  watched  by  two  genii;  one,  iu, friend  and  faithful  e^tmrdinn,  is  un- 
ceasingly engaged  to  guide  it  unbanned  through  the  mazes  of  life." —  Wieland, 


O,  protect  us,  gcntlo  spirit, 

Ever  linger  near  our  side; 
Leave  us  not  alone  to  wrestle 

With  our  fearful,  fiendish  guide. 
Oft  wo  sec  him  bending  o'er  us, 

Haunting-  us  with  visage  grim ; 
Wilt  thou  soothe  our  frantic  anguish? 

Shield  our  trembling  souls  from  him? 

We  would  cling  to  thee  for  shelter 

From  his  vile  malignant  arts. 
When  with  semblance  fiiir,  deluding. 

He  would  lure  our  trusting  hearts. 
Like  those  bright  unreal  fountains, 

Wary  travellers  ever  shun,* 
In  the  treacherous  distance  floating, 

Ever  gleaming,  never  won ! 

We  would  ask  no  vain  redemption 

From  our  heritage  of  ill ; 
We  would  tread  this  harsh  ordeal, 

With  a  brave,  imshrinking  will ; 


♦  "  The  Shuhrab  or  Water  of  the  Desert  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  rarefaction  of 
the  atmosphere  from  extreme  heat." 
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Fain  would  we  shine  forth  more  holy, 
Touched  by  fleeting,  earth-bom  wo, 

Like  that  lake,*  which,  tost  by  tempests, 
Sparkles  with  more  radiant  glow. 

Lead  our  souls  to  worship  Nature, 

With  a  deep  impassioned  joy ; 
Let  not  wild  Ambition  tempt  us, 

Let  no  Tain  regrets  annoy ; 
Let  us  tread  this  land  of  changes, 

Loving  all  things  true  and  fair, 
Finding  gladness  by  the  way-side, 

Culling  beauty  every  where  I 

Weak  and  erring,  we  implore  thee. 

Guide  us,  guard  us,  holy  one — 
Like  a  tender  mother,  linger. 

Watching  o*er  her  recreant  son; 
With  serene  and  buoyant  spirit 

Let  us  roam  this  foreign  strand. 
Ever  ready  for  a  summons 

To  our  blessed  Father-land  I        A.  E, 


Vj 


SONNET. 

TO     A    CHILD. 

How  oft,  fair  form,  when  we  have  bent  above 

Thy  sltmibering  loveliness,  to  catch  the  breath 
So  soil,  that  scarce  the  down-flake  it  might  move 
Loosed  from  the  gentle  bosom  of  a  dove. 

And  sweet  as  a  flower's  sweet  h^rt  uttereth — 
But  for  those  strange,  faint  smiles  whose  fitful  beams 
Played,  as  we  gazed,  across  thy  infant  dreams. 

When  angels  whispered  thee,  it  seemed  like  death. 
While  now  thy  death  a  gentlest  slumber  seems  1 
Yet  were  it  sin  that  grief  our  hearts  should  wring. 
That  they  have  come,  so  soon,  alas  I  to  bring. 

Those  whispering  angels,  back  to  heaven  again 

Thy  spirit's  sinless  innocence,  ere  stain 
Of  earth  one  shade  could  cast  upon  its  sunny  wing. 

August  13^A,  1839. 

« **  The  Lake  of  Herkeod,  whioh,  when  tost  by  tempestuous  winds,  sparklet 
like  fire." 
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THE  TASTE  FOR  POETRY. 


Few  persons  are  so  rash  as  to  say  they  do  not  relish  Milton's  Para- 
dise tiost,  Mid  still  fewpr  read  it.  Wc  appeal  to  the  critics  themselves, 
and  ask  ihemj  How  often,  during  the  last  ten  years,  have  you  held  in 
your  hands  Milton  or  Spencer,  or  even  Shakspcarel  And  how  oJten 
have  you  recurred  to  these  great  namcs^  and  spoken  of  them  as  if  they 
were  yoQr  daily  study  1  It  is  as  bad  with  the  Bible,  which  ia  forever  & 
subject  of  conversation,  Ita  sublimity  and  pathos ;  its  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness ;  its  wisdom  and  adaptedness  to  all  our  mora]  wants  and  feeling?, 
are  set  forth,  upon  occasions,  with  earnestness  ;  and  yet  few  books  in  the 
libraries  of  scholars  are  so  seldom  ri?ad  and  so  rarely  studied.  It  is  con* 
sidered  proper  to  say  such  things^  and  g'eneration  after  generation  will 
repeat  the  axiom  upon  trust,  and  the  scanty  knowledge  gained  of  the 
Sacred  page  by  hearing  it  read  on  Sundays- 
There  are  a  set  of  conventional  ideas,  or  so  considered  aiiomsj  among 
litemr}'  people,  to  depart  from  which  no  one  more  dares  than  he  doea^ 
at  this  day,  to  wear  a  cocked  hat,  and  ctie,  and  white-topped  boots.  Mil- 
ton is  in  every  body's  mouth  %vho  hopes  for  reputation,  scholarship,  and 
taste,  while  his  volumes  lie  dust-laden  on  the  shelf  It  is  no  small  mat- 
ter to  get  up  a  taste  for  poetry-  it  is  no  small  matter  to  learn  to  read  any 
book;  to  be  able  to  feel  in  the  mind  ideas  transferred  from  the  printed 
page^  as  vividly  as  when  uttered  by  the  human  voice,  enforced  by  the 
gesture,  and  illuminated  by  the  countenance.  **  Mistrust,"  says  the 
author  of  Imaginary  Conversations,  "mistrust  easy  wTiting^  easy  verse- 
making,  a  knack  at  poetry.^'  True  poetry  is  hew^n  out  from  the  deep 
mines  of  the  soul  As  it  is  not  easily  utteral,  it  is  not  easily  read.  We 
must  come  prepared  to  the  task^  as  the  priesthood  who  robe  themselves 
and  bum  incense  around  the  altar  when  about  to  touch  the  symbols  of 
their  religion-  Milton  and  Shakspearc  can  no  more  be  read  and  appre- 
ciated by  a  mind  engaged  in  frivolous  pursuits — can  no  more  be  iathomed 
by  him  w^ho  has  never  thought  long  and  hard,  and  suffered,  and  wept, 
and  agonized — than  can  the  child's  tiny  boat  Uve  in  the  tempest  on  the 
broad  ocean,  or  the  back-thread,  with  which  the  boy  fishes  for  minnows, 
con  sound  the  depths  of  the  sea.  If,  according  to  Bacon,  "  Poetry  is  the 
accommodation  of  the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind,^'  how 
high  and  doeY*,  how  (ar  and  wide  must  be  his  reach  who  would  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  the  susceptive  heart  of  the  poet,  with  his 
"  nameless  unrest,"  **  the  blind  struggle  of  a  soul  in  bondage,"  ^^  his  sad, 
longing  discontent; "  often  with  his  life- weariness,  his  moody  melancholy, 
and  mad,  stormiul  indignation,  bomo  on  the  tones  of  a^  wild  p^d.  quite 
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artless  melody?  What  must  be  his  preparation  who  would  follow 
the  poet  in  the  aspirations  of  an  immortal  mind,  spiritualized,  in  solitude 
perhaps,  by  communing  witii  nature  and  abstraction  from  all  ^oss  and 
worldly  pursuits? 

At  college  anniversaries  and  Phi  Beta  Ejippa  festivals,  in  all  profes- 
sedly literary  performances,  there  are  certain  names  which  the  speaker 
feels  bound  to  invoke  and  lug  into  his  exercise ;  no  matter  whether  he 
speak  from  actual  knowledge  or  not;  no  nmtter  whether  he  has  ever 
read  the  authors  he  invokes  or  takes  their  sacrednees  by  hearsay,  he  is 
aafe  in  saying  all  manner  of  flattering  things  about  them,  and  gains  a 
reflected  credit  for  taste  and  general  acquaintance  with  literature.  The 
&ct  is,  the  standards,  as  they  are  called,  are  studied  little  enough.  In  the 
flood  of  books,  good  and  bad,  which  deluge  the  times,  the  old  landHooarks 
of  literature  are  overwhehned.  It  is  as  much  as  one  can  do  to  keep  up 
with  the  march  of  modem  writing,  without  making  excursions  back- 
wards and  sideways,  to  examine  the  castles  and  fortifications  which 
thought  once  erected  in  the  wars  against  ignorance,  and  superstition,  and 
folly.  Splendid  editions  of  Addison  and  Goldsmith,  of  the  English 
essayists  and  poets,  grace  the  shelves  of  public  libraries  and  private  stu- 
dies, while  Talfoutd  and  Bulwer,  Lamb,  Martineau,  and  Wordsworth  are 
found  never  at  hand  upon  the  table.  This  is  not  written  in  a  spirit  of 
&ult-finding,  but  as  a  bare  statement  of  £ict;  and  away,  say  we,  wkh 
bubblings,  affectations,  and  Ijringl  Let  men  seem  what  they  are;  say 
what  they  know  and  feel ;  praise  what  they  really  admire,  and  choose 
what  they  love.  To  expect  scholars  to  gather  their  food  from  the  past 
alone  is  idle.  They  must  find  their  main  nourishment  in  the  produc* 
tions  of  those  who  embody  in  their  works  the  spirit  of  the  age,  its  deep 
interests  and  noble  schemes  for  human  advancement  Every  writer  is 
best  understood  in  his  own  time.  His  forms  of  expression,  his  figures, 
allusions,  his  satire  and  pmise,  must  all  grow  out  of  these  passing  events, 
important  at  the  moment,  but  hardly  worthy  of  a  record  in  public 
memory.  We  except  from  this  remark,  of  course,  those  who  have  por- 
trayed man  and  not  men ;  who  have  illustrated  principles  and  not  man- 
ners; who  have  not  been  so  anxious  for  present  fame  and  popularity  as 
for  truth  and  others'  good. 

The  perfect  scholar  will  become  acquainted  with  the  ancients  and  the 
predecessors  of  his  age  in  letters,  as  the  politician  will  record  the  progress 
of  governments,  but  his  interest  and  heart  will  be  given  to  the  present. 
Antiquity  and  distance  will  not  blind  him  to  fiiults ;  and  he  vidll  remem- 
ber that,  if  age  and  experience  are  worthy  of  attention,  this  is  the  old  age 
of  the  world;  that  noto  we  are  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  past 

However,  to  present  one  subject  fully,  there  is  some  reason  why  ¥re 
should  look  back  for  models  upon  which  to  form  a  taste  for  poetry.  All 
the  arts  attained  their  highest  perfection  in  a  comparatively  rude  age, 
because  there  seem^  to  be  a  necessity  for  them.  The  people  of  those 
times,  when  books  were  unknown,  were  instructed  by  statues,  pictures,, 
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and  poems.  Verse  was  the  vehicle  in  which  national  events  would  most 
easily  bo  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Music  and  measure  kept 
imadulterated  what  would  have  been  liable  to  addition  or  subtraction  in 
projse.  Victories,  sacrifices,  instances  of  elevated  patriotism,  were  em- 
balmed in  song.  We  may,  then,  well  suppose  that  poetry  attained  a 
higher  elevation  in  a  time  when  it  was  needed,  than  when  it  was  only  a 
refuge  from  ennui  or  the  pastime  of  a  luxurious  taste.  Hence,  Homer 
became  the  model  of  Virgil,  and  Milton  was  indebted  to  his  prede- 
cessors. 

But  to  return — while  we  contend  that  the  majority  of  readers  can  have 
no  appreciation  of  the  highest  poetry — a  nodon  which  accounts  for  die 
general  neglect  the  best  books  have  met  with  in  the  age  in  which  they 
were  produced,  excepting  national  poets,  like  Homer  and  Bums — there 
are  some  fugitive  pieces  of  poetry  which  have  found  an  immediate 
answer  in  the  himian  heart ;  so  natural,  so  true,  so  easy  do  they  seem ; 
so  directly  do  they  address  those  feelings  which  warm  the  bosom  of  the 
ploughman  and  artisan  no  less  than  that  of  the  scholar,  the  prince,  and 
the  sage.  Gray's  Elegy  needs  no  commentator,  almost  no  study.  Its 
beauty,  and  harmony,  and  completeness,  strike  every  reader,  at  once. 
Children  love  to  recite  it.  Age  finds  consolation  in  its  philosophy ;  and 
humble  merit  blushes,  while  he  reads,  to  believe  that  there  arc  some  who 
respect  his  unnoticed  existence.  There  are  besides  passages  from 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  short  poems  without  number  of  other 
writers,  which  have  passed  into  common  use  and  notoriety,  from  the  feet 
of  their  being  found  in  school  books,  and  their  being  drilled  and  ham- 
mered, vi  et  armis,  into  the  ears  of  the  young.  But  these  are  not  always 
the  purest  specimens  of  poetry  or  of  the  style  of  their  authors.  They 
have  been  selected  for  their  moral  sentiment,  for  their  obvious  sense, 
perhaps  their  martial  tone  and  adaptation  to  declamation.  Such  passages 
and  poems  are  never  forgotten.  They  go  &r  to  form  the  taste  and  ear ; 
and  in  after-life  they  often  come  to  us  with  new  meaning  and  force,  as 
we  have  become  prepared  by  the  events  of  life  and  growing  minds  to 
read  them  deeper. 

Poetry  exists  in  two  forms,  as  does  music :  First^  there  is  what  may, 
for  distinction,  be  called  the  poetry  of  nature;  sweet  harmonies  dimly 
expressed  in  words;  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  lovely,  of  peace,  purity, 
and  God,  struggling  up  through  an  imperfect  utterance.  The-  affections 
of  woman,  love,  childhood,  evening,  flocks,  woods,  and  streams,  con- 
tented labor,  and  fiimily  worship,  form  the  theme  of  the  natural  poet's 
numbers.  We  sometimes  find  a  simple  story  touchingly  related,  not 
depending  upon  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament,  but  the  more  gmceful  and 
winning,  as  it  is  left  to  stand  by  itself,  like  the  "  We  are  Seven"  of 
Wordsworth.  This  is  true,  natural  poetry.  Those  verses  of  Bums,  to 
"Mary  in  Heavai,"  would  occur  to  any  warm,  devoted  heart,  under 
like  circumstances;  he  had  the  habit  of  versifying,  and  put  them  down 
for  every  one  to  admire  and  weep  over.    These,  too,  are  natural  poetry. 
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Burns  was  a  natural  poet,  almost  more  than  any  other.  We  read  such 
poetry  with  a  feeling  similar  to  that  with  which  we  listen  to  the  music  of 
birds,  or  the  noise  of  water&lls.  Second,  comes  poetry  as  an  art ;  lines 
and  poems  written  by  rule  and  precedent,  conforming  to  the  definitions^ 
criticisms,  and  conventionalities.  This  last,  like  difficult  pieces  of  music, 
performed  with  great  skill  of  execution,  where  the  pleasure  we  feel 
arises  rather  from  wonder  than  any  concord  of  sweet  sounds  we  can 
discover,  may  surprise,  please,  and  satisfy  the  judgment,  but  it  touches 
not  the  heart 

There  are  many  minds  which  have  a  taste  for  poetry  without  any 
trick  of  rhyme,  as  there  are  some  with  exquisite  ears  for  music,  who 
know  nothkig  of  the  science.  They  perhaps  dp  not  even  know  the  name 
of  distinguished  poets,  and  they  make  no  pretensions  to  knowledge. 
These  have  been  educated  and  prepared  for  this  gift  "  by  the  gentle 
breeze  of  Heaven,''  by  suffering,  by  blessings,  by  joys,  and  tears. 
Their  sensibilities  have  been  tuned  to  chord  with  rich  notes  and  deep 
mysteries.  Who  that  has  never  wept  and  mourned  can  do  full  justice 
to  the  poetry  of  a  Hemans  %  Who  that  has  never  had  his  mind  torn 
and  distracted  by  doubt  can  understand  the  poetry  of  Shelley  1  Can  he 
who  never  loved  find  out  Shakspeare*s  meaning  in.  his  sonnets?  Can 
he  who  never  prays  understand  the  Bible?  When  men  bring  out  their 
arranged  stores  of  learning,  and  display  them  by  art,  these  impulsive 
minds  we  speak  of  may  withhold  their  S3rmpathy,  for  their  thoughts 
and  emotions  must  come  unbidden,  and  of  themselves,  as  the  wind  in 
blowing  when  it  listeth  may  chance  to  touch  the  strings  of  the  .£olian 
harp,  and  awaken  heavenly  concords. 

But  it  is  not  a  love  of  the  mysterious  and  vague  which  constitutes  a 
taste  for  poetry.  It  is  not  a  love  of  harmonious  words  and  flowing  sen- 
tences, apt  antitheses,  and  ingenious  rhyme.  A  love  and  taste  for  poetry 
is  the  love  and  taste  for  beauty  and  excellence,  for  noble  sacrifice  and 
devoted  patriotism,  for  disinterestedness  and  self-forgetting,  for  nature  and 
God.  These  feelings  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  every  heart  that  would 
hope  to  find  an  answering  chord  in  his  bosom  for  the  true  inspiration  of 
the  poet,  however  they  may  be  hidden  from  observation  by  habit  and 
passion,  by  bodily  wants  and  infirmities.  There  are  no  contradictions 
in  the  character  any  more  than  there  are  in  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences;  it  is  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  each  other's  motives  and 
feelings  that  gives  appearances  of  them. 

"  To  be  a  good  orator,"  says  Cicero,  "  one  must  be  a  good  man."  No 
l^s  necessary  is  goodness  to  the  poet,  the  artist,  and  philosopher.  How 
vain  to  look  for  those  states  of  holy  enthusiasm  and  entrancement,  in 
which  great  deeds  are  accomplished  in  the  arts,  in  minds  debased  by 
selfishness  and  mean  vices !  "  Let  him  who  would  write  heroic  poems," 
says  Milton,  *'  make  his  life  an  heroic  poem,"  and  let  him  who  would 
read  and  feel  the  true  spirit  of  poetry  devote  himself  to  noble  ends  and 
lofly  contemplations ;  otherwise,  he  will  see,  aa  through  a  glass,  darkly. 
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Spot  blessed  of  heaven  1  the  halo  round  thee  shed, 

Is  a  bright  emanation  from  above ; 
A  glorious  mantle  softly  oVr  ihee  spread 

By  him  whose  st^lf  is  purity,  whose  motive,  IovCh  t 

I  The  epirit  has  descended  like  a  dove, 

And  rests  upon  thee,  as  if  gkd  to  find 
One  genial  place  on  earth,  wherein  to  move : 

A  home  with  man,  whose  reason  sin  would  bind, 

Unless  Hwere  conquered  by  the  immortal  mind. 

Hera  genius  dwelt;  and  glowing  like  the  sun. 
Its  rays  gave  light  and  hmt  to  all  around ; 

Here  inspiration  hung  on  mortal  tongue^ 

And  iancy  soared  from  bence^  on  wings  unbound. 
♦  While  man  was  bent  with  error  to  the  ground, 

And  darkness  brooded  o'er  benighted  earth, 

A  ray  of  light  shot  through  th^  abyss  profound, 

Which  from  the  heaven  of  heavens  received  its  birth— ^ 
Borne  on  by  wings  divine,  the  ray  went  fortL 

As  when  the  summer  man, — ^which  veiled  has  been. 
The  live-long  day,  peeps  a  lily  forth  at  eve, 

And  bids  the  world,  and  every  busy  scene, 
A  short  adieu,  as  if  'twere  sad  to  leaTe — 

Is  mirrored  brightly  from  the  placid  wave 
Of  some  sequestered,  quiet,  forest  lake, 

Which  still,  like  hope  to  all  this  side  the  grave. 
Is  bright,  the  gathering  storms  too  soon  may  break, 
And  that  which  now  reposes,  then  awake^ 

So  gleamed  this  heavenly  ray  ;  aod  shining  here, 
Foundj  midst  surrounding  gloom  a  mirror  bright, 

Which,  tho'  tlie  world  without  was  dark  and  drear. 
Was  fitted  to  reflect  its  holy  light.  ^ 

Long  may  it  shine,  and  long  to  mortal  sight 
Be  like  the  '*  fiery  pillar's''  awful  glow, 

Which  guided  Israel's  hosts  through  darksome  night, 
When  to  the  promised  land  they  journeyed  slow, 
And  'scaped  from  bondage,  misery  and  wo. 
CAJtaaiDOE*  M.  D- 
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THE  BEaUEST. 

A   TALB   OV  THB   LAST   CBNTtRT. 


*^  Is  he  coming  V* 

A  lamp  dimly  burning  upon  one  of  those  curiously-carved  oak  table* 
BO  common  in  the  time^  of  oiir  ancestors,  di splay td,  as  the  words  were 
»poktnj  an  inti^nse  anxitty  in  the  countenance  of  an  aged  man,  evidently 
*'  sick  unto  death,"  and  who  seemed  to  fear  that  life  woald  not  hold  out 
until  the  object  of  his  wish  had  been  attained,  The  nurse  to  whom  the 
enquiry  was  directed,  who  stood  leaning  agriinst  the  post  of  the  antique 
bed,  holding  back^  with  her  handj  its  thickly-figured  arras  hangings, 
turned  a  listening  ear  to  the  half4>pen  door  for  a  moment,  and  then,  re- 
velling to  the  pale  features  of  the  invalid,  answered,  in  that  low,  hesi- 
tat  in  g  voice  so  aiTectingly  assumed  by  almost  all  attendants  towards  the 
dying — as  if  afraid  to  dissipate  the  slightest  hope  that  could  be  formed 
at  such  a  time— "I  don't  hear  him  yet,  but  he'll  he  here  thia  moment; 
he  can*t  be  far  off" 

*'  i  hope  not — I  hope  not,"  said  the  patient,  closing  his  eyes  in  the 
very  intt  iisily  of  his  feelings — "  My  George  tMinot  sure  be  so  bit  aa  to 
avoid  the  dying  bed  of  his  father." 

"  No,  nu,  sir,  indeed  not,"  answered  the  nurse  in  an  earnest  tone,  and 

again  turning  anxiously  to  the  door.     *'  1  am  sure  he  will  be  here 

Stay"— and  she  listened  a  mouient  longer — *^  There  he  comes — 1  hear 
hb  step  below,*'     As  she  spoke,  the  distant  sound  of  a  footstep  coiiUl  in- 
deed  bt^  distinguished.     It  became  more  distinct ;  and  an  evident  satisfac- 
tion, in  the  certainty  of  accomplisht^i  hope,  Hghtined  up  the  stiffening 
fealures  of  the  ^gf-d  man:  his  eyes  were  closril,  but  his  lips  moved  ia 
the  utterance  of  u  grateful  devotion.     Another  momtntj  and  a  young 
man— his  face  flushed  from  the  midnight  revel,  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance highly  indicatinix  the  excitement  of  intemperance — rushed  hur- 
riedly into  the  room.     There  is  something  in  the  silence — in  the  gloom 
*--in  the  un worldlike  seclusion  of  the  sick  apartment,  which,  stem  and 
callous  must  be  that  heart  of  which  it  will  not  instantly  and  deeply 
■olemnisEe  the  feelings.     Thus  immediate  was  the  change  in  the  deport- 
ment of  the  reveller:  the  hasty,  almost  boisterous  step  with  wliich  he 
liad  ascended  the  stairs  was  instuntly,  even  unconsciously,  Hushed  into 
the  stealthiest  pace ;  and  the  features,  inflamed  with  prolonged  excite- 
ment, assumed  at  once  an  expression  of  serioasne^  as  tender  as  if  the 
heart  alone  had  caused  ihe  difference.    Even  his  very  air  seemed  to  low 
the  wildne^  which  excitement  and  disordered  dress  bad  imrarted  to  it  j 
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and,  88  ke  softly  and  with  downcast  eyes  approach^  the  bed  where  his 
sofiering  parent  lay — ^his  expressive  features  indicating  the  deep  sorrow 
of  a  disposition  naturally  afiectionate-^he  looked  more  like  a  penitent, 
coming  to  receiye  a  deserved  and  promised  blessing,  than  a  rake,  scarce 
conceding  to  -the  solemn  and  oft-repeated  message  of  the  dying  the  few 
moments  reluctantly  snatched  from  his  absorbing  pleasures.  Whea  he 
reached  the  bedside  of  his  fiitker,  and  took  the  olammy  hand  which  was 
in  silence  extended  to  him,  and  saw,  by  the  &iBt  light  of  the  solitary 
lamp  so  strongly  contrasting  with  the  glare  and  brilliance  he  had  1^ 
(he  damp  dew  of  approaching  death  gathering  upon  those  features 
which,  in  the  unwarped  impulse  of  his  better  nature,  he  had  loved, — 
the  last  remnant  of  hardened  feeling  at  once  gave  way,  and,  completely 
overcome  by  the  sight,  he  burst  into  teats.  The  old  man  was  evidently 
gratified  by  the  exhibition  of  a  tenderness  he  had  scarce  expected. — 
"  G^eorge,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  tp^oiulous  between  pain  and  satisfied  de- 
we,  ^^i  knew  you  would  not  disappoint  the  last  wtsh  of  your  &ther.'' 
The  young  man,  as  if  awakened  fUUy,  though  too  late,  to  the  value  of 
ihe  parent's  love  he  had  lost,  answered  only  by  more  convulsive  sobbing. 

"  I  feel  I  shall  not  be  long  with  you,"  he  continued ;  "  and  what  little 
I  have  to  say,  I  must  say  quick."  As  he  spoke,  he  motioned  the  attend- 
ant from  the  room. 

Whea  they  wove  alone,  he  desired  his  son  to  hand  him  soriie  papers 
Crom  the  drawer  of  a  neighboring  secretary.  The  fiither  vratched  him 
narrowly,  as  tho  young  man  kid  a  largo  bundle  of  parchments  and 
sealed  writings  upon  the  bed;  bat  his  features  betrayed  no  sentiment 
incompatible  with  the  deep  emotion  of  the  time.  The  invalid,  as  he 
look  the  documents  in  his  hand,  made  an  efibrt  to  raise  himself  in  the 
bed,  and,  with  a  voice  strengthened  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  for  the 
occasion,  addressed  his  weeping  scm.  ^  G^rge,"  said  he,  *'  here  aro 
the  title-deeds  of  a  noble  property,  which  you  will  inherit,  unimpaired, 
from  a  kag  line  sif  ancestors.  There  was  a  time  when  your  talents 
and  your  disposition  alike  mado  me  kiok  forward  to  the  prospect  of  your 
auccession  with  pleasure,  in  the  hope  thsi,  while  you  enjc^ed  and  kn- 
proved  it,  you  would  be,  like  them,  a  blessing  to  your  country,  and  re- 
flect credit  upon  an  ancient  name.  That  hope  is  gone;  and,  while  I 
make  over  to  you  an  estate  which  the  whole  object  of  my  life  has  been 
to  cokivate  and  embellish,  I  do  it  with  the  melancholy  presentiment 
that,  in  a  few  years,  if  not  less  time,  h  will  pass  from  your  hands  to  some 
of  the  profligate  associates  with  whom  you  have  connected  3roursel£— 
The  hopeiesa  in&tuation  which  characterizes  your  conduct  can  tend  to 
BO  other  course ;  and  the  melancholy  reflection  is  aggravated  by  the 
coBScionsness  that  your  conduct  is  the  resuk  of  criminal  and  disgraceful 
folly." 

Here  the  venerable  man,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  sank  back  upott 
the  pillow,  and  remained  silent  for  a  moment ;  during  which,  his  son,  as 
if  conscious  of  the  justice  of  his  reflections,  continued  only  to  sob  with 
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inereasing^lHftehieaB.  WheothemyaUdhadrecoreieilgiifficiaitdlreDgdi, 
he  again  proceeded : 

''My  perfect  conviction  of  the  hopelessnett  of  your  conduct  has 
caused  me  to  make  oyer  to  you  my  hereditary  castle  and  estate,  with  one 
reservation,  to  the  observance  of  which  I  wiU  bind  you  by  the  most 
solemn  promise  you  can  give." 

Here  the  old  man  vras  interrupted  by  the  earnest  and  halfchoked 
voice  of  his  son.  '^  Dearest  fethcrl"  sidd  he,  ''you  crudi  me  to  the 
ground  with  your  bounty.  I  am  quite  undeserving  of  even  the  smallest 
kindness.  I  now  see  how  atrocious,  how  unpardonable,  have  been  my 
crimes." 

''That  consciousness  on  your  part,  my  son,"  resoBoed  the  ^jvog, 
"  awakens  hope  which  soothes  me  in  my  last  moments;  but  the  long 
trial  I  have  given  you  will  not  allow  me  to  swerve  from  my  resolution. 
I  leave  you  all  the  property  of  which  I  am  possessed,  vridi  this  single 
reservation — ^that,  so  long  as  y<m,  youttdf^  remain  master  of  the  estate 
and  Castle  of  Bullafrin,  where  your  ancestors  have  resided  in  honor  for 
six  centuries,  $o  long  will  you  aUow  the  small  chamber  beneath  the  tower 
in  the  left  wing  to  remain  UNOPENED." 

The  young  man  started  with  involuntary  surprise.  The  testator, 
without  manifesting  any  emotion,  continued: 

"  If— as  I  am  not  without  hope — the  fedings  of  the  present  time  may 
strengthen  your  heart  to  a  life  of  virtuous  and  manly  resolve,  then,  as  at 
present,  that  chamber  is  to  remain  during  your  life  consigned  to  obscurity 
and  neglect  Sufficient  for  yourself  and  for  me,  that  you  have  become  re- 
formed :  in  that  event,  you  will  never  seek  to  unveil  a  secret  intended 
only  for  the  last  and  most  abandoned  state  of  depravity  to  which  human 
nature  could  arrive." 

Surprise  and  astonishment  contended  with  contrition  in  the  repenting 
son,  as  he  heard  the  simple,  but  singular,  condition  annexed  to  such  a 
munificent  bequest  Self-abased  and  deeply  afieeted,  he  had  thought  diat 
to  cut  from  him  two-thirds  of  his  estate  had  not  been  a  punislmient  equal 
to  his  deserts ;  and  there  was  deep  sincerity  in  his  heart  when  he  solenmly 
and  earnestly  assured  his  dying  parent  that  his  first  act  would  be  to  build 
up  the  door  he  had  alluded  to,  and  so  let  it  remain  for  ever.  With 
energy  and  full  determination,  he  inwardly  resolved,  indeed,  to  abandon 
a  course  of  life  which  he  now  bitterly  reprobated,  and  of  which  he 
regretted,  with  agony,  that  he  had  not  awoke  to  its  enormity  sooner. 

"  Father,"  said  he,,  in  a  voice  which,  while  it  fiiltered  with  deep  dis- 

,  tress,  was  still  strengthened  with  the  firmness  of  a  settled  purpose,  "  I 

will  from  this  day  reform.     If  I  have  hurt  your  best  feelings  while 

living,  I  will  not  msgrace  your  memory  when  dead,  by  a  continuance  in 

conduct  so  abandoned.    O  that  I  had  resolved  so  earlier !" 

"  Had  you,  my  child,"  resumed  the  evidently  mueh-sufiering  invalid, 
<'  you  would  not  have  broken  your  fether*s  heart — you  would  have  be^i 
Mfticei  the  pain  of  witnessing  a  deathbed  which,  however  soon  it  might 
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have  been  expected  in  the  coarse  of  nature,  has  neverthdess  been  the 
premature  result  of  the  profligacy  which  I  could  not  stem.  However, 
eould  I  be  b^t  ceitain  of  the  durability,  as  I  am  of  the  sincerity,  of  your 
present  determination,  I  should  die  happy  in  having  witnessed  such  a 
change — which  I  now  solemnly  pray  may  be  lasting.'* 

"  Indeed — indeed,  fiuher,  indeed  it  will,''  sobbed  the  deeply  affected 


''  In  that  case,  Gkorge,  you  will  inherit  this  estate  with  your  father's 
blessing;  and  long  and  happy  may  your  enjoyment  of  it  be.  But  i^ 
on  the  contrary,"— -and  here  his  features  relapsed  into  that  unmoved 
solemnity  which,  at  such  a  time,  always  indicates  incredulity, — ^'^  if  you 
should  disappoint  my  present  hopes — ^if,  contrary  to  my  expectations, 
you  will  deisecrate  the  wishes  of  your  parent  in  the  grave-^if  you 
return  to  yoni  present  practices,^  and  continue  in  them  until  youir  profli- 
gacy has  ruined  yotirsel^  dishonored  me,  and  disgraced  your  ancestors 
— i^  lost  to  every  saise  of  virtue  and  of  shame,  you  go  on  till  you  have 
dissipated,  by  your  reckless  extravagance,  the  splendid  inheritance  that  I 
leave  you,— then,  when  you  have  squandered  all,  when  you  are  com- 
pletely destitute,  and  have  consigned  away  that  ancient  castle  &ad  its 
wide  domains— 4hen,  and  then  only,  will  the  unusual  condition  with 
which  my  painful  impressron  as  regards  your  conduct  has  induced  me 
to  clog  your  inheritance,  become  operative.  When,  therefore^  and  not 
before^— you  shall  have  squandered  away  the  estate  on  which  your  an- 
cestors have  lived  for  so  many  centuries,  and  shall  have  been  reduced, 
by  your  misconduct,  to  hopeless  and  absolute  beggary-^T^BN,  and  not 
Oil  then,  you  are  to  open  the  chamber  I  have  mentioned  ;  which,  other- 
wise, you  are  to  keep  eternally  and  sacredly  closed,^* 

Here  the  old  man  stopped  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  observe  the  eflect 
which  a  communication  so  singular  would  make  upon  his  agitated  son ; 
but  he  seemed  too  entirely  absorbed  in  grief  to  attend  to  any  thing  elae. 
He  proceeded :  "  I  have  now  done.  You  must  give  your  promise  to  a 
dying  maa  that  you  will  adhere  to  these  ccmditions." 

Th^re  was  evident  truth  in  the  voice  and  the  manner  of  that  young 
man,  as  he  knelt  by  the  bedside  of  his  departing  parent,  and  solemnly 
promised  a  reformatiim  of  his  ivays ;  and  there  was  satis&ction,  even 
hap^Mness,  in  the  look  of  the  aged  fiuher,  as  he  witnessed  his  sincerity  of 
purpose,  and  heatd  him,  in  the  deep  stillneflts  of  night — his  voice  only 
broken  by  sobs  of  penitence — give  utterance  to  the  assurance  that  his 
profligate  son  would,  throughout  life,  direct  his  conduct  by  the  resolution 
•f  that  moment,  and  ever  after  live  so  as  to  justify  the  hopes  and  disap- 
point the  fears  of  a  dying  &ther.  However,  though  in  pleased  approval 
he  put  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  kneeling  and  contrite  youth,  the 
old  and  now  fkst  sinking  man  did  not  speak  again :  perhaps  he  could  not 
In  the  long  efibrt  which  he  had  made,  he  had  evidently  collected  and 
exhausted  the  last  energies  of  sinking  nature ;  and,  now  that  the  great 
•Iject  of  his  heart,  and  of  so  many  years,  and  sighs,  and  tears,  hadbeea 
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accomplished — wHen  he  heard  that  tow  of  refonn  breathed  by  his  apo^' 
tate  8(Hi— *afi  if  he  bad  nothing  iuither  fbr  which  to  live,  and  as  if  nature 
had  seconded  his  wish — with  his  hand  scaree  yet  removed  from  the  head 
which  it  had  blessed,  he  fell  back-  gently  and  expired. 

So  softly  had  the  good  old  man  yielded  up  his  breath,  that,  fbr  some 
moments,  the  young  heir  remained  still  in  the  attitude  of  the  penitent, 
waiting  for  an  expected  response:  but  it  came  not;  and  the  awful  still-* 
ness  of  the  apartment,  broken  by  his  ovm  sob-like  breathings^  arresting 
his  attention,  he  raised  his  eyes^and  they  rested  upon  the  dead!  He- 
was  deeply  shocked.  The  lamp,  now  dickering  in  its  socket,  diffused  a 
fitful  light  throughout  the  apartment;  and  there,  with  its  rays,  now  dim^ 
DOW  unnaturally  bright,  playing  upon  the  repulsive  features  of  recent 
death,  lay,  fbr  ever  glill,  the  venerable  man,  whose  heart  hsd  been  too 
surely  broken  by  him  who  now  survived  to  gaze  upon  the  ruin  he  had 
wrought  The  first  impulse  of  a  disposition  far  from  BatnraHy  profli- 
gate, was  to  fiin^  himself  upon  the  bed,  beside  the  torpse  af  his  parent 
and  benefiictor,  and  giye  way,  withovt  restraint,  to  the  l^ttemess  of  the 
grief  which  oppressed  him.  There  the  murse  found  hiipi ;  and  there — 
such  is  the  ^nnpathy  ever  felt  for  suck  emstion — the  good  woman  left 
him,  with  touching  consideration  for  his  sorrow;  and  she  softly  closed 
the  door  upon  the  dead  father  and  the  mourning  son,  with  feelings  con- 
siderably changed  towards  the  youth,  since,  as  a  hardened  and  almost 
heartless  youth,  be  had  entered  the  apartment,  reluctantly  obeying  the 
earnest  and  oft-repeated  summons  of  his  par^t 

The  next  morning,  his  eyes  still  swollen  with  copious  weeping,  and 
his  countenance  bearing  strong  traces  of  his  penitence  and  sorrow,  Qeorg& 
De  Vez6  sat  in  a  lower  apartment  of  his  residence,  while  his  attendant* 
were  busied  in  rendering  the  last  ofikes  to  the  deceased  He  had  scarce 
yiet  recovered  from  the  shock  whkh  the  solemn  event  he  had  witnessed 
had  given  to  his  feelings,  and  had  completely  given  way  to  the  deepest 
regret,  mingled  with  projects  of  future  amendment,  when  the  door  sud- 
denly opened,  and  a  young  man,  dressed  in  the  extreme  ftuhio»  oCthe  time, 
entered  the  apartment  A  laced  hat,  borne  under  hie  left  arm,  displayed 
to  advantage  an  elaborately  curled  and  powdered  peruke,  while  his  richly 
embroidered  dress  was  arranged  with  the  nicest  taste,  and  the  sword,  theii 
universally  worn,  rested  in  an  affected  manner  upon  his  left  arm :  he  ad- 
vanced rapidly  towanls  the  weepii^,  sorrow-stricken  youth,  and  before 
he  had  time  to  say  a  ward,  had  seized  him  by  the  hand : 

"  Ha — ^my  dear  G^eorge  I  How  d'ye  do,  my  fine  fellow,  I  wish  you  joy^ 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart — seven  thousand  a  j^ear,  unencumbered — a 
town  residence,  and  fifty  thousand  in  the  funds, — and  last  and  not  least,  your 
old  croaking  fiither  got  rid  of.  By  Q — ,  you  ought  to  be  a  happy  fellow. 
What — ^weeping ! — Poh,  this  is  too  bad  before  me.  That  may  do  very 
well  for  the  fusty  old  aunts  and  uncles,  but  it  is  too  good  a  joke  fbr  Phil 
Richter.  Qet  up  my  bOy  and  give  me  an  heir's  shake  ofthe  hand."  So 
saying,  he  slapped  him  on  the  back,  and  before  his  friend  could  reply  to  hia 
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disgusting  volubility,  the  overjoyed  rake,  as  if  anticipating  the  first  pluck 
from  the  full  feathered  heir,  hurried  him  out  of  the  room.  Dissipated,  reck* 
less,  profligate  as  young  De  Vez^  had  been,  he  was  not  heartless ;  and  in 
the  unhealed  soreness  of  his  sorrow  and  his  contrition,  there  was  an  open* 
ness  of  depravity  in  the  conduct  of  one  who  had  been  till  now  his  most 
intimate  associate  that  struck  him  with  horror  and  indignation.   Forcibly 
disengaging  himself  from  his  grasp,  he  rebuked  him  in  a  manner  thai 
abashed  the  licentious  fop ;  and  still  further  confirmed  in  his  intention  to 
reform,  by  the  unfeeling  levity  he  had  witnessed,  he  retired  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  and  to  fortify  his  resolutions,  in  the  chatpber  of  the 
dead.    However  afflicted  he  was  in  truth,  the  heir  of  so  large  a  fortune 
ceuld  not  be  left  long  to  sorrow  in  retirement.    The  death  of  his  father 
occurred  at  his  town  residence  in  Dublin,  which,  in  the  be^ning  of  the 
last  century,  was  one  of  the  gayest  cities  of  Europe.    Enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  a  court  little  inferior  at  idl  times,  and  under  some  viceroys 
even  superior  in  brilliancy  to  that  of  St  James,  then  scarce  existing  under 
the  formal  and  repulsive  auspices  of  the  First  G^rge,  and  the  residence, 
for  half  the  year,  of  the  munificent  nobility  of  Ireland,  besides  the  mem^ 
bers  of  its  old  aristocratic  parliament,  and  of  the  numbers  of  the  young 
nobility  of  EIngland  employed  in  the  public  offices,  there  was  no  species 
of  refined  or  profligate  pleasure  that  was  not  to  be  found  within  its  limits. 
While  ever  remarkable  for  the  social  and  hospitable  qualities  of  its  inha- 
bitants, it  was  the  continual  resort  of  those  gay  and  happy  spirits,  who 
are  ever  anxious  to  seek  in  society  a  relief  from  care.     In  such  a  place, 
and  among  sach  circles,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  heir  of  a  pro* 
perty  so  Urge,  or  the  son  of  aman  so  much  respected  as  was  his  deceased 
fiuher,  would  be  allowed  to  spend  the  days  of  his  mourning  in  solitude 
and  silence.    Visits  of  condolence  from  many,  and  of  congratulation 
from  more,  were  to  be  received;  and  though  G^rge  De  Vez6  celebrated 
his  Other's  obsequies  with  far  more  of  real  grief  than  is  generally  found 
amid  similar  pompous  ceremonials,  yet  the  continual  repetition  of  such 
visits,  with  the  habit  of  finding  himself  master  of  a  splendid  residence 
and  almost  unlimited  wealth,  gradually  wore  off  the  first  severity  of  his 
grief^  and  with  it  the  rigid  sincerity  of  his  penitence. 

Qeorge  De  Yez^  took  possession  of  the  noble  estate  of  which  he  had 
become  the  master.  In  one.  of  the  western  counties,  on  a  bluff  that  over- 
looked the  wide  Atlantic,  stood  the  lofty  baronial  castle  of  his  Others. 
Its  turrets,  that  had  often  echoed  to  the  trumpet  of  the  times  of  chivalry, 
overlooked  a  demesne  and  grounds  of  wide  extent  and  unrivalled  beauty^ 
and  as  the  young  lord  of  that  feudal  heritage  stood  on  one  of  its  towers,  and 
beheld  the  fidds  and  woods  and  lawns  stretching  into  distance,  which  had 
come  down  to  him  unimpaired  from  so  long  a  Une  of  ancestors,  he  could 
not  help  honouring  the  care  and  anxiety  which  his  venerated  fether  had 
taken  to  preserve  it,  and  he  vowed  more  ardently  than  ever  to  adhere  to 
his  resolution  of  never  again  indulging  in  a  course  of  profligacy  which 
jBight  posnbly  endanger  its  possession.  He  went  down  to  view  the  apart* 
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ment  which  had  been  left  to  him  under  auch  a  singukr  restriodoa  At 
the  end  of  a  low  and  heavy  arched  way,  he  stood  before  the  door,  secured 
with  triple  locks  and  bars,  which  closed  out  the  dread  secret  which  htt 
dying  &ther  had  so  strangely  yet  so  awfully  surrendered  to  his  discreticm, 
and  which,  in  his  then  feeling  he  could  not  help  wishing  might  nerer 
be  divulged  ^VYes,"  said  he  with  solemnity,  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
strong  fastenings  of  the  door,  "remain  forever  shut  upon  the  dark 
knowledge,  the  attainment  of  which  is  to  be  horribly  inseparable  from 
the  la^  and  the  basest  state  of  depravity.  The  object  of  my  &ther 
was  wise ;  but  what  he  has  stored  for  me  in  that  forbidden  chamber  shall 
never  be  revealed,  and  these  doors,  so  strongly  closed,  shall  remain  invio- 
lable as  his  own  tomb.''  Full  of  this  resolution,  and  chasttoed  by  im- 
avoidable  reflections,  he  turned  away,  and  gave  immediate  orders  to  have 
the  doorway  built  up  with  the  strongest  masonry,^  that  the  apartment 

might  remain  for  ever  concealed,  and  after  his  death  be  forgotten. 

•  #  *  •  •' .  •  • 

Fair  fell  the  light  of  a  hundred  lamps  upon  a  brilliant  scene :  .walls 
old  and  fantastic,  but  wreathed  with  fresh  flowers  of  many  a  varied  hue,— 
dresses  stifl*  and  cumbersome,  but  decking  fair  and  happy  dames  and  gal-* 
lant  and  courtly  men.  The  heir  had  taken  possession  of  his  estate.  Qeorge 
Da  Yez^  had  mourned  in  decency  for  his  &ther,  and  the  world  had  ru- 
moured that,  like  Henry  the  Fifth,  he  had  forsaken  his  former  practices 
and  companions,  and,  with  better  opportunities  and  better  means,  had 
resolved  to  become  a  better,  man.  The  old  castle  was  alive  with  visitefs* 
Its  narrow  windows  poured  forth  a  stream  of  brilliance  on  "the  dusky 
air,"  which,  to  anxious  visiters  continually  pressing  through  its  dark 
avenues  of  oak,  made  it  seem  like  the  illuminated  palace  of  a  fairy  king — 
and  music  echoed  from  its  walls,  and  the  song  and  the  dance  lent  wings  of 
pleasure  to  the  night.  All,  all,  were  happy ;  and  elated  was  the  gentle- 
man, and  proud  was  the  lady,who*attracted  the  notice  of  the  young  lord 
in  whose  honour  was  this  festal  mirth.  It  may  seem  strange  to  the 
reader  that  a  distinguished  individual  among  the  thrcmg  was  the  courtly 
Richter,  whose  unseemly  congratulations  on  the  morning  of  his  fiuher's 
death  were  so  offensive  to  the  fresh  grief  of  young  De  Vez6.  Yet  so  it 
was.  That  heartless  ral^e  was  one  of  the  most  emin«:it  leaders  of  the 
city  ton.  One  of  those  common  chamcters  in  European  fiishionable 
life,  who,  without  rank  and  destitute  of  fortune,  often  mysteriously  con-  . 
trive,  by  means  unknown  to  the  world  at  large,  to  support  a  brilliant 
appearance,  and  by  a  specious  plausibility  to  render  themselves  arbiters 
of  t98te,  and  make  even  their  vices  glitter  to  the  public.  Repulsed  in  the 
first  sincerity  of  Jiis  former  companion's  sorrow  and  repentance,  he  had 
too  much  sagacity  not  to  comport  his  future  demeanour  to  a  state  of  feel- 
ing which  he  dare  not  ridicule,  and  his  designs  upon  (he  &cile  disposi- 
tion of  the  wealthiest  heir  of  the  day  were  &r  too  important  to  himse}f 
to  be  abandoned  without  an  eflbrt  towards  their  attainment 

The  accomplished  libertine  had  not  reckoned  without  his  host;  the 
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easy  and  generous  dispotitioii  of  George,  for  ever  leading  astray  a  mind 
naturally  noble  and  inclined  to  virtue,  the  force  of  long  continued  dissi* 
patioa  and  of  uneradicated  habits,  alike  disposed  a  young  man  easy  of 
temptation,  and  with  unbounded  means  to  gratify  his  desires,  to  listen  to 
the  insidious  counsel  of  advisers  such  as  Bichter,  ever  on  the  look-out  for 
similar  objects  as  their  prey. 

The  guests  had  departed ;  the  gala  days  of  festivity  and  rejoicing  were 
over,  and  only  the  more  &voured  intimates  of  its  owner  remained  to  share 
the  quiet  and  elegant  hospitality  of  BulluMn  Castle.     The  evening  of 
one  of  those  lovely  autumnal  da]^  that  sometimes  difiuse  the  beauty  of  a 
brighter  climate  through  the  moist  but  invigorating  atmoq)here  of  Ire- 
Jand,  had  shed  its  own  peculiar  purple  and  transparent  light  over  the  rich 
landscape  which  the  noble  residence  of  De  Yez6  commanded.     Near  a 
rustic  seat,  beneath  a  clump  of  magnificent  oak,  on  the  lawn,  stood  the 
young  heir  and  his  friend  ;*-our  readers,  we  presume,  can  a^eady  guess 
the  individual  who  stood  to  our  hero  in  that  sacred  character.   Both  were 
admiring  the  superb  appearance  which  the  imposing  castle  before  them 
gave  to  the  view.  Based  upon  a  high  and  abrupt  eminence  in  their  imme- 
diate front,  stood  the  noble  fabric,  in  full  relief  against  the  glories  of  the 
setting  sun,  while  a  patch  of  water  that  half  filled  the  valley,  glowing 
with  gold  and  purple,  caught  the  full  beauty  of  its  massive  shadow,  and 
mirrored  the  whole  edifice  in  its  breezeless  surface.    A  conspicuous  fea- 
ture in  that  first  object  of  a  landscape  which  Claude  Lorraine  would  have 
loved  to  sketch,  was  the  great  western  tower  of  the  castle,  which,  proudly 
towering  over  tbexest  of  the  building,  and  surmounted  by  the  drooping 
folds  of  his  fiunily  ensign,  seined  an  object  to  catch  and  fix  the  attention 
where  there  was  so  much  beside  to  interest  it.      The  mysterious  secret 
locked  up  within  its  silence,  heightened  as  it  was  by  busy  rumour  and 
eizaggerating  c6njecture,  was,  however,  the  spell  which  fixed  upon  it  the 
eager  eye  of  curiosity,  and  none  could  gaze  upon  its  noble  and  time-worn 
outline,  without  feelmg  the  strongest  anxiety  to  know  what  could  it  con^ 
tain  of  wonderful  or  mcHnentous,  the  disclosure  of  which  would  cause 
the  forfeiture  of  the  lordly  domains  around.  Such  were  the  feeliqga  that 
actuated  Richter,  and  most  probably  its  owner,  as  they  stood  gazing  upon 
the  tower.   The  feelings  of  the  former  were  intensely  excited — "  G^rge," 
said  he,  a&er  a  pause  in  which  the  eyes  of  both  had  been  directed  to  the 
same  object ;  "  there  must  be  an  astounding  sum  buried  in  that  chamber 
by  your  eccentric  &ther ;  his  expenses  were  trifling,  and  the  ready  cadi 
he  has  left  is  not  by  any  means  so  mtich  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  aman  of  his  wealth;  besides,  what  became  of  that  immense  fortune 
which  was  lefl  him  in  India  many  yean  ago.     I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  he  has  not  withheld  millions  from  your  enjo3rment  by  that  suoqgfular 
and  insidious  clause.    If  it  were  me,  now,  I  would  say  such  a  provision 
would  be  better  broken  than  kept." 

''  Never^^  was  the  emphatic  answer  which  the  young  man  returned. 
His  mind  was  yet  too  iiill  of  the  recent  scenes  mid  recent  feelings  to 
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permit  another.  The  cautious  querist  changed  his  course  and  con- 
tinued: 

''  At  all  events,  my  dear  fellow,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
waste  yourself  and  your  income  here  in  obscurity.  Come  with  me  io 
the  city ;  your  appearance  there  will  be  hailed  with  joy,  and  with  your 
advantages  you  may  bcQome  with  ease  the  undisputed  leader  of  feshioa 
and  fashionables." 

The  wily  speaker  had  well  calcuk^  on  the  latent  propensities  of  his 
hearer.  The  love  of  such  distinction  was  organized  in  the  heart  of  De 
Veze,  and  he,  who  would  have  started  in  horror^rom  a  more  open  attack 
of  vice,  found  himself  listening  with  complaceticy  to  the  glowing  pic^ 
tures  of  one  who  only  drew  than  to  destroy  him.  Hie  companion  marked 
well  the  effect  of  his  words,  and  continued :  "  There  can  be  no  destiny, 
my  dear  George,  more  glorious  than  to  find  yourself  acknowledged  by 
the  best  an<bthe  greatest  in  the  land  as  the  paragon  of  ta^te,  and  the  mirror 
of  accomplishments;  to  be  looked  up  to ;  to  be  envied  by  your  superiors  in 
rank;  to  find  yourself  the  idol  of  the  &ir,  and  the  orb  round  which 
every  votary  of  pleasure  must  circle,  or  be  dim.  What  say  you,  my 
dear  fellow — all  this  is  in  your  power :  come  with  me  to  the  city  and  ful- 
fil your  fete." 

How  easily  are  the  weakly  virtuous  misled  from  good.  Young  Da 
Vez6  had  once  been  the  gayest  of  the  gay ;  he  had  quafi*ed  the  intoxi- 
cating cup  of  enjoyment  so  often,  that  the  pure  and  simple  delights  of  a 
good  life  had  lost  their  relish ;  and  though  a  mind  not  naturally  vicious 
would  have  started  at  the  idea  of  again  plunging  into  the  depths  of  dia- 
sipation  from  which  he  had  been  recalled,  and  a  return  to  which  by  him 
would  be  deepest  in&my,  yet  the  prospect  of  indulging  in  his  fiivorite 
gaiety,  without  breaking  his  proposed  amendment,  was  too  dazzling  a 
temptation  for  a  character  whose  good  resolves  were  not  the  effect  of  con- 
viction, but  of  feeling;  besides,  he  had  so  long  been  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing to  the  prospect  of  his  inheritance  as  a  means  of  new  and  unattainabb 
pleasures,  that  even  had  his  virtue  been  of  a  sterner  cast,  it  would  have 
endured  many  trials,  ere  such  cherished  inclinations  could  have  been 
sacrificed  to  it.  With  such  feelings  and  such  a  state  of  mind,  the  conver- 
sation and  company  of  the  most  veteran  and  designing  rake  of  his  time 
could  not  but  produce  an  adequate  effect  Afler  the  departure  of  Richter, 
young  George  De  Vez6  might  have  been  seen  thoughtfully  pacing,  with 
folded  arms,  along  the  walk  where  they  had  been  standing.  In  his  con* 
versation  with  his  dying  fether,  he  had  not  been  insincere ;  but  there  was 
a  kindling  flash  in  his  eye,  and  high  excitement  on  his  cheek,  with  a 
wreath  of  triumph  on  his  lip,  which  told  that  his  thoughts  and  his  deter- 
minations were  far  different  from  those  watered  by  his  repentant  tears. 

The  last  lingering  objection  of  virtuous  inclination  answered  or  over- 
come, how  very  soon  the  passions  and  the  disposition  become  seared  to 
the  warning  voice  that  ever  rises  in  the  breast  De  Yez^  removed  to 
town ;  the  conmiodious  residence  of  his  &ther  suited  not  the  elegance 
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of  his  taste,  nor  the  ambition  of  his  heart ;  the  most  splendid  mansion 
in  the  city  accommodated  his  magnificent  fetes,  and  echoed  night  after 
night  with  the  most  brilliant  revelry  of  the  season;  the  ilseful  equipages 
of  his  parent  gave  way  to  every  variety  of  luxurious  vehicle,  and  the 
most  high-bred  racers  of  the  turf  In  every  refinement  of  an  expensive 
era  he  indulged,  and  in  every  &stidious  taste  he  was  a  model.  George 
De  Vez6  was  admired  by  all,  and  was  talked  of  by  all :  he  saw  himself 
at  the  head  of  fiishion's  throng,  and  he  was  content,  nor  cast  a  single 
thoiight  in  the  fulness  of  his  enjoyment  towards  either  the  deep  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  or  the  dark  probabilities  of  the  future.  Not  so,  however, 
was  the  bosom  friend,  who,  it  was  observed,  was  never  absent  from  the 
side  or  house  of  the  prodigal.  Of  all  the  lavish  expenditure  of  his  dupe, 
he  found  that  but  a  small  portion  reached  himself,  and  he  dreaded  the 
time  when  such  unexampled  proficiency  of  an  unembarrassed  heir  in 
the  arts  of  profusion  would  reduce  his  abundant  means  to  penury,  and 
leave  him  no  better  than  he  was.  The  gambling  table  hitherto  had  De 
Vez6  avoided;  but  a  time  when  habits  that  would  have  shocked  the  nicer 
morality  of  a  later  period  were  customary,  even  with  the  sober  and  re- 
spectable, could  not  fail  in  ways  by  which  one  disposed  to  squander  could 
scatter  amazing  wealth.  Thus  two  seasons  of  continual  dissipation  had 
already  crippled  the  great  resources  of  the  wealthiest  young  man  of  the 
day,  and  De  Vez^  found  himself  considerably  embarra^ed  at  a  time  when 
he  would  have  needed  all  his  unencumbered  resources  to  support  the  cha- 
racter which  was  his  ambition,  and  which  he  had  already  acquired.  A 
young  monarch  had  ascended  the  throne  of  England  at  a  titae  when,  all 
the  subjects  of  the  empire  were  excited  by  the  successes  of  a  glorious 
war,  and  the  pageantaries  of  a  new  succession  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  one  of  De  Vez6's  habits  to  distinguish  himself,  which  he  was  eager 
to  embrace.  By  the  «id  of  usurers,  the  large  sums  he  required  were 
speedily  raised,  and,  transplanted  to  the  gay  court  of  London,  a  new  and 
a  higher  circle  of  pleasures  were  opened  to  the  grasp  of  him  who  so 
shortly  before  had  sworn  to  renounce  them,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  which 
he  soon  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  aptest  of  scholars.  As  the 
means  of  the  growing  profligate,  however,  diminished,  his  appetites  in- 
creased, and  in  a  short  time  he  resorted  to  the  dice-box,  both  for  its  pre- 
carious chances  of  better  fortune,  and  for  the  excitement,  without  which 
he  could  not  live.  At  first  he  was  sparing  of  his  money,  and  not  very 
prodigal  of  his  time ;  but  no  habit  grows  like  that  of  gambling,  and  it 
soon  became  the  whole  employment  of  his  life.  This  was  the  state  to 
which  the  friend  to  whose  guidance  he  had  committed  his  destiny  had 
longed  to  bring  him,  and  that  insidious  designer  soon  found  his  profit  in 
the  &cility  of  his  victim,  and  the  magnanimity  with  which  he  sacrificed 
enormous  sums  and  a  credit  unhnpaired.  How  terrible  is  the  intoxica- 
ticm  of  the  soul ;  how  deep,  deep  must  be  the  dmught  of  excitement 
which  can  bory  reason,  and  conscience,  and  fear  in  the  dreadful  desire  of 
George  De  Yez^  soon  found  himself  involved  in 
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stapendous  embarrasnnents ;  but  their  weight  seemed  only  to  impait  a 
more  feveriBh  anxiety  for  indulgence  in  their  cauae,  and  instead  of  endea* 
voring  to  extricate  himself  by  the  strenuous  exeitions  of  sellnlenial  and 
resolution^  he  only  sought  to  destroy  them  by  the  same  means  by  which 
they  were  created,  and  feasted  himself  with  the  deadly  hope  of  a  sudden 
disenthralm^it  by  deeper  indulgence  in  the  courve  which  had  broug^ 
them  oa. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  gambler^s  history;  each  vicissitude  in 
the  dark  progress  to  destruction  has  been  so  often  narrated,  that  in- 
genuity can  add  nothing  of  horror  to  its  details:  so  that  De  Ye^  having 
been  once  smittai  with  that  insatiable  mania  which  is  the  worst  feature 
of  play,  it  can  excite  no  surprise  that  in  a  short  time  he  could  have  arrived 
at  that  state  in  which  he  could  do  nothing  else.  But  there  are  changes  and 
seasons  even  in  such  periods  of  intense  excitem^  and  with  him  all  the 
former  fevers  he  had  ever  endured  of  agony,  or  hope,  or  fear,  had  be- 
come wrought  up  and  surpassed  in  one  last  and  fearfol  spasm,  to  which 
all  his  energies  had  been  wound  up.  For  three  successive  days  and 
nights  the  risks  had  Lsted,  and  without  closing  an  eye  during  the  time, 
I>e  Vez6  found  himself^  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth,  not  only  cleared 
of  all  his  embarrassments,  but  interested  favorably  in  a  very  large  sur- 
plus, which,  once  his  own,  would  have  repaired  the  folUes  and  extrava* 
gancies  of  years.  His  antagonist  was  the  only  individual  with  whom 
our  tale  has  made  him  acquainted,  and  who  now,  sinking  the  insidious 
game  which  he  had  long  been  playing,  had  thrown  off  the  mask  and 
stood  forth,  in  the  most  hateful  colours,  his  stem  and  determined  spoiler. 
Both  parties  were  interested  to  a  state  of  wild  excitement — the  one  mad- 
dened  that  the  gathered  gains  of  all  his  villainy  should  be  so  near  being 
swept  from  him,  and  the  other  trembling  with  agony  at  the  hope,  that 
with  one  successful  throw  the  inroads  of  extravagance  on  his  property 
would  all  be  repaired.  The  loaded  dice  which  were  to  decide  the  whole 
were  in  the  haiuis  of  Richter,  and  fearful  was  the  look  of  both,  when,  after 
a  c-onvulsive  rattle,  he  dashed  the  box  upon  the  table.  There  was  no  dis- 
guisal  in  the  strain  of  each  ere  the  cover  was  removed  from  the  arbiters  of 
their  fate,  and  no  concealment  of  emotion  in  their  &ces  after  they  had  seen 
the  throw.  With  terrible  quickness  De  Vez^  saw  that  he  had  lost,  and 
with  a  more  terrible  determination  he  called  for  another  throw,  and  re- 
doubled his  stake.  With  ready  acquiescence  his  companion  acceded, 
and  again  the  demented  youth  lost  an  independence.  Now  indeed  had 
the  scene  became  terrific :  a  few  more  throws,  as  if  to  dare  his  determined 
bad  fortune,  and  Greorge  found  himself  divested  of  every  thing  available 
that  he  possessed,  and  involved  in  liabilities  greater  than  the  whole  amount 
of  his  property  was  worth.  At  that  moment,  all  awfully  as  he  was 
roused,  he  felt  and  knew  that  the  turning  point  of  his  existence  had  ar- 
rived. Stop  then  he  might  and  be  ignobly  poor,  but  not  dishonest,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Go  on,  and  he  might  be  ruined  beyond  a 
remedy,  or  he  might  be  restored  in  another  moment  to  the  independence 
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he  had  lost  Those  who  have  passed  through  the  symptoms  of  that 
dread  disease  where  choice  is  dragged  along  by  maddened  passion,  and 
where  every  zporal  impulse  is  strained  to  the  keenest  consciousness,  can 
be  at  no  loss  to  know  in  what  his  hesitation  ended. 

*^  Again,  again!"  he  cried;  ^  all  or  nothing.  Fll  try  it  once  again"— 
while  his  bce^  perfectly  pale,  except  one  crimson  spot  on  either  cheek — 
as  if  all  the  hot  blood  of  his  frame  had  been  concentred  there— showed 
how  tensely  the  springs  of  life  were  wound  up  in  his  excitement.  His 
adversary,  ghasitly  and  trembling  in  the  certainty  that  he  had  realized 
his  wildest  hopes,  yet  still  preserving  all  a  villdn's  purpose,  threw  off 
the  mask.at  last. 

**  Before  we  play  again,"  said  he,  *'you  must  produce  your  stake,  or 
its  e()uivalent:  now,  we  cannot  go  on  word&" 

Exasperation,  rage  and  insulted  feeling  wef  e  all  evident  in  the  excited 
features  of  the  denuded  heir. 

^  This  from  you  to  me  1"  said  he — and  his  lip  quivered  as  he  spoke ; 
but,  as  if  feeling,  after  a  moment's  pause,  that  now  was  his  tinle  or 
never,  he  drew  from  his  pocket,  and  dashed  down  upon  the  table,  an  as- 
signment of  his  whole  estate.  "  There  is  my  stake,"  said  he,  in  a  half- 
choking  voice ;  "  that  surely  will  be  sufficient." 

The  spoiler  could  not  conceal  the  glistening  rapture  in  his  eye,  nor 
prevent  his  hand  from  eagerly  clutching  at  the  precious  paper;  but  the 
hardened  iniquity  of  the  gambler  did  not  even  then  overcloud  the  deter- 
Biined  wickedness  of  his  nature,  now  that  he  was  secure  of  aU  that  his 
wretched  dupe  could  give.  He  looked  at  the  instrument  for  a  moment, 
then  coolly  flung  it  down.  ^'  Embarrassed  as  this  property  now  is," 
said  he,  '^  it  is  not  worth,  by  many  thousands,  the  amount  of  the  stake 
•fcr  which  we  play;  nor  is  the  assignment  complete— the  possession  of 
one  chamber  and  its  contents  is  expressly  reserved." 

"  So  it  must— so  it  shall  be,"  said  the  irritated  and  disappointed  profli- 
gate, with  iron  purpose. 

The  successful  gambler  saw  the  state  to  which  his  dupe  was  roused ; 
and,  not  content  with  the  possession  of  property  greater  than  he  had 
ever  imagined  for  himself  he  still  grasped,  with  insatiable  purpose  of 
heart,  at  more.  The  recollection  of  that  mysterious  chamber  had  made 
a  deep  and  ineffiiceable  impression  on  a  diseased  and  dishonest  mind ; 
and,  now  that  it  was  in  his  power,  he  eagerly  grasped  at  an  opportunity 
of  seizing  its  contents,  and  he  demanded  that  it  should  be  opened,  and 
one-half  of  its  probable  treasures  included  in  the  stake— on  which  con- 
dition alone  he  would  agree  to  play  on. 

It  was  a  dreadful  moment  for  the  wretched  prodigal.  Were  then  his 
iaibefs  worst  anticipations  to  be  not  only  realized,  but  was  he,  after  hav- 
ing attained  that  very  height  of  in&my  which  had  been  laid  down  as 
indispensable  in  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  that  secret — which,  in 
any  aspect  should  be  called  calamitous — was  he  then  to  divide  his  very 
interest  in  its  possession)    Even  in  the  feelings  to  which  he  was  roused, 
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the  thought  was  staggering;  but  that  craving  which  gnawed  his  soul 
must  be  satisfied,  and  that  recurring  and  ever-destructive  thought  to  the 
gambler — "  I  may  win^^ — served  to  decide  his  wavering  determination. 
All,  all  was  granted;  and,  with  energies  now  screwed  up  to  their  high- 
est point  of  tension,  he  sat  down  to  witness  the  resuk  of  the  last  throw 
he  could  ever  make. 

Even  while  his  fate  was  pending,  there  was  something  ominous  and 
appalling  in  the  appearance  of  the  place  and  circumstances  of  the  deed, 
which  made  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  feel  sick  and  loath- 
ing. The  red,  dusky  light  of  the  untrimmed  lamps  contrasted  horribly 
with  a  few  pencils  of  golden  daylight  that  found  their  way,  ungracious 
and  unregarded,  to  the  unholy  scene.  There  viras  expectation — eager, 
concentrated,  burning  expectation — in  the  eye  of  the  successful  gambler, 
that  made  his  utterly  bloodless  visage  seem  completely  fiendish ;  while 
the  intensity  of  hope  half  turned  to  sickness — ^for  knowledge  wasiearful 
even  in  that  hour  of  its  eclipse — and  strong  revulsion  at  his  own  degen- 
eracy, made  De  Vez^  feel  half  careless  as  to  the  result  of  the  throw 
which  he  had  procured  by  the  deliberate  consignment  of  himself  to  a 
Other's  curse.  The  other  spectators,  too,  seemed  scarce  less  interested, 
and  surrounded  the  two  principals  in  a  haggard  group.  There  was 
wretchedness  in  the  very  splendour  of  the  apartment,  and  the  wild  dis- 
order with  which  the  costly  furniture  was  strewed  about,  showing  that 
all  ordinary  concern  was  infinitely  beneath  the  thought  cS  those  around. 
All  made  up  a  picture  which,  had  it  been  utterly  divested  of  its  fearful 
reality  of  life,  would  have  formed,  of  itself  a  most  dread  remembrance. 
At  last,  the  throw  was  made ;  and,  with  a  crash  like  thunder,  George 
bolted  fi^om  his  motionless  position.    He  had  lost  1 

More  he  waited  not  to  see.  Other  thoughts  he  delayed  not  to  fimn. 
Foul  play?— he  dashed  aside  the  suggestion:  he  only  cared  to  know 
Chat  he  had  arrived  at  that  tremendous  degeneracy  he  himself  had  be- 
lieved impossible,  and  that  he  now  stood  out  to  the  world — pointed  at  by 
the  finger  of  the  dead — the  most  depraved  and  abandoned  wretch  it  had 
ever  seen.  But  the  fever  was  not  yet  over.  Crime,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  crime,  were  his;  but  that  impurity  of  remembrance  in  which  the 
possibilities  thatv  A^  might  have  won  were  only  dwelt  upon.  There  still 
existed  in  his  mmd  the  same  dark  renewal  of  the  chances  which  might 
have  altered  his  fiUe ;  and,  while  he  felt  the  deep  depth  of  depravity  to 
which  he  had  sunk,  that  purity  of  feeling  was  not  yet  bom  within  him 
which  would  lead  him  to  shun  the  courses  which  had  brought  him 
down.  Could  he  have  commanded  then  the  wealth  of  a  world,  it  would 
only  have  been  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  prolonging  his  in&tu- 
ated  career.  The  first  relapse,  therefore,  firom  the  agony  of  his  dbmf^ 
pointment,  was  occasioned  by  the  hopes  of  finding  jm  enormous  treasure 
in  the  mysterious  chamber  of  his  Other's  will ;  and,  full  of  the  idea— 
with  nothing  to  damp  his  anticipations  but  the  thought  that  he  must 
share  what  he  discovered — he  set  out  upon  his  return. 
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His  journey  back  was  hi  difierent  from  the  splendoat  with  which,  a 
short  time  b^re,  G^rge  De  Vez6  had  entered  the  British  metropolis. 
An  outcast  from  society  and  from  virtue,  he  felt  that  he  was  degraded  in 
his  own  estimation  not  less  than  in  that  of  the  world;  for  well  he  knew 
that  his  was  one  of  the  few  cases  of  reversed  fortune  for  which  the  sym- 
pathy of  mankind  is  never  felt  In  destitution,  therefore,  and  in  misery, 
he  travelled  on  his  way;  but,  i(  he  writhed  beneath  the  grasp  of 
poverty,  it  was  only  to  curse  the  bad  fortune,  and  not  the  practices, 
which  had  brought  him  to  it. 

It  took  two  months  of  privation  and  weariness  ere  the  outcast  had  ar* 
rived  at  the  noble  property  which  was  once  his  own.  The  sun  was 
just  setting— but  setting,  shorn  of  his  beams,  upon  a,  wintry  landscape — 
and  that  dreariness  and  chill  inseparable  from  the  ol^ects  of  nature  then, 
sent  back  a  currant  of  agonizing  feeling  with  more  than  sympathetic 
rigor  to  his  heart  The  blindness  with  which  perverted  and  hardened 
sentiment  never  feils  to  obscure  the  moral  sense  began  to  roll  away ; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  struck  with  the  terrible  depravity  of  his 
conduct  Sorrowful  and  ashamed,  he  made  his  way  to  that  ancient  ave- 
nue of  oak  in  which,  happy  and  contented,  the  last  time  he  was  at  the 
place,  be  had  stood  in  company  with  the  very  wretch  who  was  now  its 
owner,  and  admired,  in  conscious  pride,  the  noble  edifice  of  which  his 
insidious  friend  had  so  soon  despoiled  him. 

Had,  th^,  all  the  dark  9nd  painful  fears  been  realized  which 
hid  obscured  the  dying  moments  of  his  fether?— and  stood  he  there, 
as*  that  venerable  man  had  dreaded,  or  rather  predicted — and  after 
all  his  promisee  of  reform — a  renegade  and  a  beggar? — and  saw 
he  before  him  that  very  property  estranged,  by  the  madness  of  one 
intemperate  minute,    which,   through  so  many  g^erationa,  his  an- 
cestors had  taken  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  preserving?    There  was 
enough  of  bitterness  to  himself  in  the  thought;  but  the  melancholy 
came  home  with  a  still  sharper  feeling,  as  the  icy  blast  of  night 
made  him  shiver  through  his  tattered  garments,  and  he  saw,  right 
before  him,  a  burst  of  radiance  streaming  through  the  windows  of  the 
castle,  still  brighter  with  the  accompanying  noise  and  the  laugh  of  care- 
less merry-making  within.    After  execrating  the  villain  who  had  so 
deeply  injured  him,  his  only  feeling  was  never  to  open  the  chamber 
which,  in  his  unregeaerate  mind,  had  formed  for  so  long  a  time  his  sole 
and  ardent  hope.   But  how  strange  is  that  constitution  of  mind,  by  which 
it  ever  comports  itself  and  its  sentiments  to  its  present  stale^  and  seeks  for 
every  comfort  and  privilege  that  state  will  admit  of.    Thus,  the  very  next 
thought  of  De  V ez^,  in  his  perfect  consciousness  of  his  predicted  wretch- 
edness, was — "  Since  I  have  then  arrived  at  that  very  degree  of  in&my 
.    which  once  I  deemed  so  visionary,  why  not  attain  that  mysterious  know- 
ledge which  was  to  be  its  privilege? — why  not  see  what  could  be  the 
singular  secret  which  my  bther  had  so  jealously  guarded  from  the  least 
degree  of  living  worth?"    His  distempered  imagination  thought  only 
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of  wealth;  and  already,  in  anticipatioii,  once  more  possessed  of  enor- 
mous riches,  and  meditating,  with  them,  schemes  of  fiitare  wariness  and 
improvem^t,  he  resolved  to  submit  his  mind  to  the  qualified  degradation, 
and  examine  what  was  destined  for  him  in  the  impenetrable  chamber. 

He  quite  forgot  himself  as  he  mounted  those  accustomed  steps,  and,  as 
he  rung  the  bell  ^  with  a  chieftain's  air,"  he  recollected  no|  for  a  mo* 
ment  what  a  desolate  and  degraded  outcast  he  had  become.  He  was 
soon,  however,  recalled  to  his  present  state,  when  a  foreign  porter,  who 
opened  the  door,  replied,  in  the  surly  insolence  of  office,  to  his  inquiries 
for  his  master,  "  Master  don't  see  such  varment — ^beggars  must  go  to  the 
back  gate— out,  fellow  1"  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  attempted 
to  shut  the  door  in  his  face.  An  intense  gush  of  overpowering  s^:isatioQ 
for  a  moment  made  the  wretched  young  man  silent;  but  exasperation 
soon  succeeded,  and,  dashing  the  minion  back,  he  demanded,  in  the  tone 
of  a  master,  to  see  the  owner  of  the  castle.  But  there  was  still  deeper 
exasperation  in  the  breast  of  the  wronged,  but  high-spirited  outcast, 
when  that  wretch  appeared,  and,  with  the  arrogance  of  a  successful  vil- 
lain, demanded  what  the  intruder  wantied. 

"  Base  miscreant,"  cried  the  irritated  youth,  "  I  waxit  what  jrou  cannot 
withhold,  and  what  will  perhaps  upset  your  ill-got  and  infiunous  title  to 
the  castle  of  De  Vez6." 

The  tone  of  the  villain  instantly  changed.     Conscious  that  he  held 
the  princely  property  he  had  basely  acquired  solely  by  the  denouement 
of  the  singular  errand  on  which  the  injured  youth  had  come,  and  ex- 
pecting immense  benefit  from  his  own  half  of  the  expected  treasured  of 
the  secret  chamber,  which,  unless  in  the  presence  of  its  rightfiil  owner, 
he  dare  not  open,  without  forfeiting  the  estate,  he  afiected  ignorance  of 
his  identity,  and  led  the  outraged  spendthrift  to  an  inner  apartment, 
where  he  endeavored,  by  every  blandishment  in  his  power,  to  make  him 
forget  the  humiliating  reception  he  had  met  with.    But  there  was  too 
much  highsouled  contempt  for  the  mean  scoundrel  who  had  betrayed 
him,  and  too  much  self-abasement  in  his  own  mind,  to  permit  any  such 
approaches ;  and  he  sat  down,  in  bitter  silence,  to  await  the  time  when 
he  could  proceed  to  his  work  without  observation.     Richter,  who  knew 
how  much,  to  him,  depended  upon  the  former  owner  of  the  castle's  re* 
cognition  of  his  &lse  and  unattested  claim  to  half  the  contents  of  the 
chamber,  altered  his  manner,  and  attempted  to  menace  his  defenceless 
guest  into  submission.     "  Know,  sir,*'  said  he,  his  dark  and  haggard 
features  assuming  all  their  natural  ferocity,  ^that  I  possess  an  equal 
right  in  that  chamber  to  yourself:  the  die  on  which  I  risked  so  much 
had  that  express  stipulation.     Half  of  its  contents  must  and  shall  be 
mine."     "  Wretch,"  said  George,  ail  his  lofty  feeling  kindling  as  he 
spoke,  "  I  know  the  felse  and  in&mously  acquired  claim  that  you  put 
forward.     You  shall  have  all,  all  that  your  infernal  practices  authorize 
you  to  claim — every  spoliation,  every  exaction,  shall  be  deducted ;  and 
what  then  remains  my  own,  were  it  but  a  shilling,  I  will  call  too  much. 
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Now,  leave  ray  sigkt"  He  covered  his  &ce  with  his  hands  as  he  spoke, 
and  sank  hack  in  his  seat,  speechless  L*om  hittemess  and  rage :  the  other, 
Iheugh  well  knowing  how  sacred  was  the  word  of  De  Yez^  was  still 
too  much  of  the  villain  not  tp  make  sure  of  the  spoil,  and  demanded  that 
none  but  themselves  should  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  room. — 
"Yes,"  said  the  unhappy  young  man,  with  emphasis,  "let  no  one 
earthly  witness  the  unholy  deed— enough  of  spectators  for  me  will  be 
my  own  conscience  and  the  iingry  spirit  of  my  father.^' 

*^  Now,"  said  the  exulting  villain,  as  he  left  the  coom,  quite  unable 
to  conceal  his  joy — "mow  are  all  my  plans  and  wishes  complete:  a 
few  short  hour^  and  I  will  ha;^e  attained  the  rich  reward  of  all  my 
deep-laid  schemes."  In  the  fervor  of  his  animation,  he  uttered  the  ma- 
licious sentiment  loud  enough  for  the  miserable  George  to  hear  it;  but 
the  pang  it  sent  to  his  heart  was  too  late  to  make  it  sorer — and,  with 
eyes  set  and  teeth  clenched,  from  the  conflicting  horror  of  his  feelings, 
the  utihappy  spendthrift  awaited  the  silent  hour  of  the  night  which  was 
to  determine  whether  he  should  be  for  ever  a  beggar,  or  enjoy  the  unde- 
served means  of  a  more  comfortable  life. 

Richter,  altogether  engrossed  with  the  near  prospect  of  the  magnificent 
reward  his  atrocious  viUany  was  so  soon  to  attain,  was  scarcely  able  to 
cufb  his  impatience  until  the  hour  had  arrived.  He  eariy  di^issed  the 
profligates  who  had  assembled  to  wish  a  kindred  spirit  joy ;  and,  when 
the  castle  clock  had  struck  one,  and  all  its  inmates  were  buried  in  sleep, 
he  proceeded  to  seek  the  unfortunate  dupe  of  his  artifices.  Richter  had 
provided  a  lanthora,  and  the  necesauy  implements  to  break  down  the 
wall;  and,  loaded  with  these,  they  hoth  proceeded  in  ailence  through  the 
aubterraneous  passage  that  led  to  the  chamber  which  was  the  m3r8teriou8 
centre  of  the  hopes  of  boiL  They  arrived,  without  speaking — for  each 
was  too  deeply  engrossed  with  his  own  thoughts — at  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sage, which  was  far  removed  from  the  habitable  parts  of  the  building. 
They  had  some  difiiculty  in  discovering  the  aperture  of  the  door  which 
(George,  in  the  first  sincerity  of  his  transitory  reformation,  had  so  securely 
%uih  up ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  sigh  that  betrayed  agony  of  the  deep- 
est kind,  that  he  contrasted,  in  his  own  mind,  the  sacreligious  wicked- 
ness of  the  present  attempt,  and  the  holy  feelings  which  actuated  him 
then.  He  £mcied  he  saw  the  glassy  eyes  of  his  fether  looming  in  the 
dusky  diade;  and,  as  the  shrill  wind  whistled  through  the  vacant  vaults, 
he  thought  it  was  the  fiendish  laugh  of  demons  exuking  in  his  destruc- 
tion. Quite  unable  to  go  on,  he  leaned  upon  his  crowbar,  and  watched 
listlessly  the  progress  of  his  comrade,  who,  with  no  such  compunctious 
visitings,  had  already  proceeded  a  good  way  in  the  destruction  of  the 
wall.  Nothing  could  be  stronger  than  the  contrast  the  two  figures  pre- 
sented. A  lamp  upon  the  ground  threw  a  strong,  but  flickering  light 
upon  the  scene ;  and,  leaning  on  the  iron  bar — tall,  ghastly,  and  spectral, 
— stood  the  disobedient  son;  his  once  beautUul  hair,  uncurled  and  pow- 
derlesB,  fell  in  long,  lank  masses  over  his  shoulders,  and  he  stood  gazing 
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upon  the  dooi,  as  it  waff  gradualy  diacloted,  wfth  an  intenky  of  abatraC' 
lion  from  which  it  woutl  seem  nothing  cooU  rouse  him:  the  other, 
stripped  of  the  richly  laced  coat  of  the  time,  plied  th^  pickaxe  and  the 
chisel  with  incessant  assiduity;  the  ft)wing  locks  of  his  thickly  curled 
and  stiffly  powdered  hair  were  tied  back  with  a  careleasieas  that  denoted 
how  all-engrossing  was  bis  present  occupation-^r-and  his  embrojdered 
waistcoat  ami  diamond-fastened  silk  stockings  seemed  strange^  at  Tmri- 
ance  with  his  employnieDt; — this,  with  the  full  ftish  of  ejqpectadoit 
strongly  pictured  in  his  &ce,  made  him  seem,  as  contrasted  with  the 
ragged  garments  and  intensely  set  features  of  the  other,  like  some  bri' 
gand  captain  employing  the  information  of  a  fimiidied  wretch  to  unreil 
some  mighty  spoil,  which  he  was  anxious  to  eagtom  entirely  himself 

When  the  masonry  was  all  remored,  De  Vez^  roused  lumaelf  (ran 
his  lethargy,  and,  from  a  receptacle  which  he  had  caused  to  be  hoUowed 
ibr  the  purpose,  he  took  the  keys  of  the  triple-boked  door.  Now,  stimu^ 
lated  alike  by  dread  curiosity  and  excited  hope,  each  essayed  to  unlock 
the  bars.  After  some  difficulty,  they  succeeded;  and,  while  the  heaila 
of  both  were  trembling  and  throbbing  between  high-raised  expectatioft 
and  an  inexpressible  awe  and  fear,  they  applied  aB  their  strength  to  force 
back  the  massive  door.  Creak  upon  creak,  of  fearful  harrimess,*  it 
yielded  to  the  pressure.  Finally,  it  flew  back,  widi  a  vioieat  crash,  that 
echoed  loudly  through  the  vauh^  and  with  a  force  that  dashed  them  both 
upon  the  ground,  and  immediately  closed  again  ^nolentfy  upon  them. 
The  lamp  which  Richter  held  in  his  hand  did  not  go  out,  and  both  were 
in  an  instant  on  their  feet — their  distempered  knaginations  picturing  un* 
counted  treasures  of  gold  around  them.  Richter  eagerly  stretched  out 
the  lamp,  and  Qeorge  strained  his  eyes  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  well* 
filled  coffers;  but  the  thick  dust  which  filled  the  air  not  only  Uinded 
them,  but  nearly  put  out  the  lamp  with  its  dense  clouds.  As  it  snbsidei^ 
they  found  themselves  in  a  small  square  chamber,  without  any  other  fva^ 
niture  than  a  huge  and  triply-locked  chest— towards  vrbicYi  both  inm^e- 
diately  rushed. 

"  Here,''  cried  the  impatient  Richter,  utt^ly  unable  to  co^m^  his  grasp- 
ing avarice  or  his  extravagant  joy.  '^  Here  are  those  «ionnouB  hoards 
which  your  singular  fitther  had  been  for  years  accumulating.  Recollect 
the  full  half  is  mine !  Half;  Half  I"  "  Wretch,"  cried  De  Vez6,  him- 
self  completely  unprepared  &r  so  vast  a  treasure,  and  forgetting  alike  his 
remorse  and  his  sufferings  in  the  possession  of  the  rich  legacy,  '^  doubly 
accursed  wretch,  the  tenth  part  of  what  you  ckim  would  have  made  up  the 
deficiency  which  I  required.  But  I  care  not  Though, as  in  everything,! 
have  been  most  infiEunously  cheated  and  plundered,  you  shall  have  your 
half,  even  to  the  uttermost  ^hing.  Let  us  open  the  chest.''  The  atrocious 
profligate,  more  than  half  ^fraid  that  a  demand  so  much  exceeding  either 
his  hope  or  his  fancied  claim  would  never  have  been  complied  with,  was 
overjoyed  to  find  so  much  honour  exist  in  one  whom  he  had  so  grievously 
wronged,  and  with  eager  haste  endeavored  to  open  the  locks  which  wouU 
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make  him  one  of  the  richest  men  of  the  country.  ^  I  daxe  say,''  said  he,  as 
he  worked  with  earnest  assiduity  to  force  the  rusty  lock, "  that  this  immense 
mm  will  be  all  in  Caroluses  of  the  last  century;  good  coin  they  are,  and 
fine  gold ;  the  old  gentleman  used  to  say  they  were  the  only  things  to  by 
past."  The  sboundrel  even  seemed  to  think  that  in  this  unexpected  good 
£>rtune,  the  dupe  he  had  ruined,  and  betrayed,  and  swindled,  ought  to  forget 
his  villany.  "  (George,  my  brave  fellow,"  continued  he, "  I  told  you  never 
to  despair :  you  have  now  got  what  will  set  you  up  once  more  ]  you 
will  be  able  again  to  cut  your  accustomed  figure."  But  the  young  man 
had  too  deep  a  sense  of  the  lasting  and  irreparable  injury  the  knave  had 
done  him,  to  have  any  answer  for  his  raillery,  and  he  continued  working 
with  silence  and  eamestnen  to  opeai  the  chest  After  great  difficulty, 
firk  one  lock,  then  another  was  temoved,  until  finally  there  existed  no 
impediment  to  the  gratification  of  their  desires.  '*  Now^  recollect,"  said 
Richter,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  yet  unopened  lid, "  even  if  it  should  con- 
Cain  jewels,  I  must  have  the  half"  "  Yes,  villain,"  said  the  angry  heir, 
^  you  shall  have  your  due ;"  his  impatience  at  the  unconcealed  and  odious 
rapacity  of  the  rascal  becoming  almost  savage.  That  personage,  how- 
ever, altogether  intent  upon  expected  gain,  heeded  not  his  disgust,  and 
applied  himself  with  all  his  force  to  assist  De  Yez6  to  lift  the  iron-ribbed 
lid.  '<  Here  it  comes  at  last,"  he  said,  as  they  slowly  and  with  great  dif' 
ficulty  raised  the  ponderous  mass.  Up,  up,  Math  many  a  hicteous  but 
most  welcome  creak,  it  gradually  went,  until  at  last  it  was  opened  and 
put  back  against  the  wall. 

'^  The  lamp,"  said  the  heir  impatiently,  as  he  stood,  hishtod  upon  the 
uplifted  lid,  intently  gazing  into  the  depth. 

The  lamp  was  brought,  and  the  other  as  eagerly  endeavored  to  catch  a 
g^mpee  of  the  enormous  treasures  he  had  expected. — 

Silent  and  motionless,  but  with  feelings  immensely  changed,  each  stood 
looking  at  the  receptacle  of  their  stupendous  hopes  1 

The  chest  contained  nothing  but  a  coil  of  rope,  one  of  those  tall  three- 
legged  stools,  so  common  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  a  slip 
^  paper. 

The  &ces  of  the  two  spectators  changed  wofully.  That  of  De  Yez^ 
exhibited  utter,  withering,  deadly,  despair  ;  nbt  a  muscle  was  chang^ 
but  remorse  now  was  become  venemous,  and  misery  palpable,  and  he 
•tood  in  his  ghastly  anguish  like  a  famished  goule  of  the  east,  over  a 
rifled  sepulchre.  The  other  looked  disappointment  itself—- blank,  bitter, 
and  miserable  disappointment,  and  clutched  the  lamp  tighter,  lest  it  should 
&11  from  his  nerveless  hand  in  the  recoil  of  his  lofty  expectations.  So 
stood  they  for  a  moment,  the  beggared  spendthrift  and  his  spoiler  ] — the 
gamester  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  What*fl  that  paper  at  the  bottom,"  said  he  in  a  quick  tone:  **  old  Yez 
never  went  to  all  this  trouble  to  play  hide  and  seek :  that  will  tell — there 
must  be  a  &lse  bottom— there  must  be  a  vault  below  the  floor.     Theresa 
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plenty  of  treasure  in  this  rcxMn — see  what  the  paper  says;  qmckv-FU 
get  my  half  yet" 

The  other,  now  convinced  that  his  iadier  meant  only  the  stem  moral 
of  disappointment,  and  overwhelmed  with  miavailing  remorse,  stooped 
down  and  picked  up  the  paper  ^  with  a  deeply  throbbing  heart  h6  saw  il 
was  a  note  addressed  to  himself.  Hia  comrade  peeifed  eagerly  over  it  as 
hereadasfolbwa: — 

"  You  have  done  as  I  predicted.  You  have  squandered  the  patrimo- 
nial inheritance  of  your  ^mily — you  have  disgraced  a  long  line  of  an- 
cestors— ^you  have  dishonoured  your  father — ^you  have  forsworn  your 
conscience  and  violated  your  own  solemn  vow — ^an  appropriate  termina- 
tion to  a  life  of  infamy  would  be  a  death  of  shame.  Ail  that  remains 
for  you  to  do  is  to  hang  yourself  You  will  find  a  hook  in  the  ceiling 
of  this  apartment ;  mount  upon  the  three-legged  stool,  attach  to  it  one 
end  of  the  tope  you  will  find  in  this  chest,  and  place  the  other  round 
your  neck,  kick  the  stool  from  under  you,  and  your  end  will  be  worthy 
of  your  career,  and  much  better  than  to  live  and  inherit  your  fiuher's 
Curse." 

As  they  perused  the  singular  paper,  intensely  different  wer6  the  emo* 
tions  of  each ;  the  haple»  prodigal,  now  completely  and  awfully  awake 
to  the  full  guiltiness  of  his  conduct,  and  the  misery  of  his  situation,  looked 
as  unutterable  and  spectral  horror  as  if  he  had  received  a  rescript  from 
the  world  of  the  tormented.  The  features  of  the  betrayer  attempted  a 
hideous  grin  at  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  fiendish  jest,  and  he  would 
have  laughed  in  his  bitterness,  but  it  died  away  in  his  throat  when  he 
saw  the  ghastly  countenance  of  his  ruined  dupe,  that  widely  portrayed 
the  most  terrible  conflict  of  emotion.  A  damp  moisture  of  fierce  and 
deadly  purpose  had  gathered  over  his  bloodless  face,  and  his  despoiler 
trembled  to  his  inmost  soul  as  he  grinned  his  teeth  with  a  kindof  maniae 
laugh,  and  shouted  out, — 

"  Are  you  ready  now  to  take  your  half?"  Now,  why  don't  you 
advance  your  claim— you  are  surely  better  entitled  to  it  than  you  were 
before" — and  he  gnashed  his  teeth  and  shook  the  coil  of  rope  at  him  in  a 
manner  that  made  the  guilty  wretch  thrill  with  intenlest  fear. 

''  Qeorge,  Gieorge,"  said  he  in  a  supplicating  tone,  "  you  are  sorely 
jesting ,"  and  he  stole  furtively  towards  die  door. 

"Jesting,  wretch,"  shrieked  the  other  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  while 
with  knitted  brow  and  set  teeth  he  continued  deliberately  tying  a  noose 
upon  the  rope,  "did  you  not  come  here  to  share  my  legacy  t—3rou  are 
not  silrely  going  to  be  so  generous  as  to  decline  your  due-^ha)  ha!  ha!" 

The  alarmed  profligate  now  attempted  to  open  the  door,  but  he  was 
arrested  by  the  iron  grasp  at  his  throat  of  the  infuriated  Gkorge. 

"  What,  wretch  1  escape  would  you?  You  shall  get  no  more  than  what 
I  mean  to  take  myself  And  won't  you  let  me  be  the  executor  of  the 
legacy,  your  half  of  which  you  so  imperiously  demanded  but  a  moment 
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ago  ?    Ton  hare  already  possessed  3rour8elf  of  all  my  other  inheritance 
— ^you  hare  a  better  right  than  all  to  my  laiBt  and  merited  Bequest." 

Justly  and  iearfully  terrified  as  he  was,  the  guilty  miscreant  saw  that 
escape  was  impossible,  and  knowing  how  completely  unable  he  would 
be  to  cope  with  the  maddened  energies  of  his  infuriated  companion,  the 
wily  gamester  thought  his  only  chance  for  life  would  be  to  seem  to 
humour  the  determination  of  the  maniac,  hoping  that  he  might  succeed 
in  suspending  himself  in  a  harmless  manner,  until  the  unfortunate  youth 
would  have  completed  his  own  destruction :  for  he  rightly  calculated  that 
the  unhappy  son,  in  the  wildness  of  his  remorse,  would  interpret  the 
awful  jest  of  his  parent  literally,  and  then  he  could  easily  efiect  his  own 
escape.  Assuming,  therefore,  as  firm  a  voice  as  he  could  master,  he  said, 

'^  Well,  Qeorge,  since  it  has  come  to  this,  it  is  but  right  that  I  should 
share  3rour  legacy,  though  it  is  so  different  from  what  we  both  expected. 
Btit  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  enough  for  two." 

"Plenty,"  said  the  other  with  exultation,  as  he  divided  the  rope, 
^there  is  an  abundance  here  to  hang  us  both.  My  &ther  must  have 
contemplated  that  the  friend  who  had  brought  his  son  to  such  an  end, 
would  come  to  share  his  fote." 

"  But,"  said  the  conscienco^icken  gambler,  relapsing  into  fear,  and 
terribly  apprehensive  of  the  experiment  he  was  compelled  to  make, 
^  we  can't  both  hang  upon  the  same  hook — how  are  we  to  manage  that  ?" 

^  Here,"  said  Qeorge,  with  deadly  looking  satis&ction,  "  even  that  is 
ready,"  pointing  to  a  large  spike  in  the  wall  above  the  chest  Seeing  from 
the  dread  determination  of  his  companion's  &ce,  that  nothing  remained 
but  to  carry  on  the  fearful  joke,  the  trembling  caitifi*eiuleavored  to  &sten 
the  noose  upon  his  neck  in  such  a  miUmer,  that,  by  supporting  himself 
by  the  chin,  he  might  be  able  to  remain  in  suspension  for  a  few  moments 
without  danger.  He  was  then  compelled  to  mount  by  his  zealous  assist- 
ant  on  the  chest,  while  he  firmly  listened  the  end  of  the  rope  upon  the 
spike.  In  this  dreadftil  situation  did  the  profligate  remain,  his  agonizing 
fears  deriving  some  mitigation  from  the  effectual  means  which  he  saw 
his  wretched  and  hearHtricken  dupe  take  for  his  own  destruction ;  not  but 
that  compunction  crossed  his  mind,  to  see  one  formed  for  virtue's  noblest 
mes  brovght  by  his  artifices  to  such  a  frightfiil  end:  but  all  such  feelings 
were  absorbed  by  die  imminent  danger  to  which  his  own  villainous 
oupidky  had  brought  himself. 

Unhappy  and  heart-stricken  indeed  was  the  inheritor  of  that  extraor- 
dinary  legacy:  J[n  the  state  of  mind  to  which  he  had  been  brought  by 
the  glaring^  contrast  of  his  betrayer's  conduct  and  condition  with  his  own, 
he  felt  but  too  much  disposed  to  fulfil  to  the  letter  the  frightful  irony  of 
his  bequest;  and  now  that  to  his  imagination  he, saw  retributive  justice 
seize  the  wretch  who  had  ruined  kirn  to  aggrandize  himself y  he  felt  as  if 
he  had  no  wish  or  even  right  to  live,  and,  sincere  in  all  his  actions,  he 
pfepared  to  inflict  upon  himself  that  doom  which  to  his  self-angry  foet 
iaoB  was  his  rich  and  only  reward.  r^^^^T^ 
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^  Yes/'  said  he  to  himself  as  he  weoi  on  with  steady  hands  arranging^ 
the  few  fi^rful  preliminaries  to  his  &te,  *'  rightly  did  my  &ther  guard  a 
legacy  so  useless  to  a  virtuous  life.  Had  I  lived  on  as  I  vowed  I  would 
to  him  in  his  dying  moments,  I  should  never  have  known  this  appalling 
secret.  Rightly  did  he  enjoin  its  knowledge  only  to  the  most  depraved 
and  abandoned  state  of  destitution,  and  now  that  I  have  attained  the 
ia&my  requisite  to  its  attainment,  it  is  but  just  that  I  should  suffer  ita 
penalty." 

Aa  he  spoke,  with  the  cord  around  his  lieck,  he  had  mountedthe  stool, 
aaid  it  was  with  secret  satisfection  that  his  jeoparded  despoiler  had  seea 
him  take  the  most  &tal  care  to  make  the  forM  of  his  life  as  certain  aa 
it  was  extraordinary. 

When  he  had  all  his  arrangements  completed^  the  self-doomed  young 
man  called  to  the  agitated  wretch  who  was  so  singul^ly,  yet  justly,  the 
companion  of  his  fiUe. 

^  Now  then  for  expiation— jump  from  the  cheat''  Not  daring  to  dis* 
obey,  and  fuHy  relying  on  the  measures  he  had  taken,  his  miserable 
betrayer  instantly  complied,  and  the  young  man  he  had  ruined,  When  he 
had  witnessed  what  he  thought  waa  a  ju^  retribution  lor  his  spoiler's 
in&mous  career,  felt  that  his  own  misspent  life  ought  no  longer  to  be 
protracted,  and,  with  deadly  purpose)  xlashed  the  support  from  his  feet  and 
resigned  himself  to  death. 

The  jump  he  gave  was  dreadful.  Had  the  rope  broke  ? — ^had  the 
ceiling  given  way  7— ^r  was  he  actually  dead  and  tranylanted  to  the 
paradise  of  the  gamblers  %  But  the  instant  he  had  precipitated  himaeli^ 
quick  as  thought  fell  the  suicide  with  a  crash  to  the  ground.  With  him 
the  whole  ceiling  seemed  to  have  come  down,  and  as  he  lay  half  dead, 
half  dreaming  on  his  back,  shower  after  shower  of  golden  guineas  came 
pouring  on  his  prostrate  body.  No  sooner  did  the  vile  miscreant  who  was 
suspended  in  such  jeopardy,  waiting  for  that  &tal  spring  of  his  doubly 
betrayed  dupe,  see  such  ati  unexpected  termination  of  the  young  man's 
sincere  attempt  at  destruction,  than,  eager  to  diiare  in  the  glittering  booty, 
he  threw  off  the  deception  of  his  supposed  death  and  called  out,  '^  Here, 
share  that  gold.  I  claim  the  half"  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  vio^it 
effort  to  untie  the  noose  and  reach  the  ground,  but,  in  his  eagerness  the 
cord  unfortunately  slipped  from  his  chin,  and  m  a  moment  he  met  that 
death  he  so  richly  merited,  and  which  he  had  hoped  to  see  inflicted  on 
the  hapless  but  noble  minded  youth  whom  he  had  ruined  by  his  artifices 
and  his  crimes 

As  for  the  wonder-stricken  Gborge,  be  remained  still  for  a  moment  in 
half-conscious  stupor.  But  perfectly  unable  to  comprehend  such  a  reflOik 
of  hanging,  he  put  up  his  hand  and  loosened  the  choking  stricture  front' 
his  throat,  sat  up^  ruU)ed  his  burning  eyes  in  wonderment,  and  soon  dis^ 
covered  what  turned  his  previous  horror  into  tranqK>rts  of  ungovernable 
joy.    The  hook  had  been  fixed  into  a  trap-door  in  the  ceiling,  which  hadj 
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heen  so  contriTed  as  to  yield  with  kis  weight,  and  brorught  down  wkh  it 
Mch  a  stream  •£  gold  as  would  have  reconciled  the  most  determined 
taieide  to  life.  Still,  however,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  to  what  benign 
■ant  and  provident  genius  he  had  been  indebted,  not  only  for  his  life,  but 
fer  such  a  bountiful  provision  for  his  support  His  doubts,  howevei^ 
wore  joon  removed  whe»  he  saw  a  paper  among  the  treasure,  which, 
like  the  former,  proved  to  be  anote  addressed  to  himself  and  read  at 
4bllows: — 

*^  My  dearest  George, — As  by  this  time  you  will  hsve  hem  quite  cured 
4j(  your  extravagance,  and  perhaps  sick  of  your  bad  practices,  a  rational 
iiope  may  be  entertained  that  you  will  reform  your  life,  and  yet  become 
honoured  and  respectable.  Tou  will  find  here  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
to  enable  you  to  retrieve  your  fortune.  Shun  all  evil  habits-Hivoid  all 
dissipation  and  bad  company,  and  the  excellence  of  your  declining  life 
may  even  yet  atone  for  its  unduteous  commencement,  and  reflect  honour 
instead  of  disgrace  on  the  memoiy  ^  your  affectionate 

Fathbr." 

b  wasaome  timebeforethehappyGeorgecould  wake  fiom  the  tranoa 
into  which  this  fortunate  reverse  had  thrown  him.  His  strong  natural 
jense,  however,  soon  led  him  to  appreciate  the  deep  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  his  character  on  which  his  fother  had  speculated,  in  laying  a 
scheme  so  extraordinary  for  hisam^dment:  rightly  had  that  clear-sighted, 
liut  eccentric  man  judged  that  his  Bon's  frst  promises  of  amendment  would 
be  b«t  transitory;  and  as  well  did  he  know  that  Oeorge,  all  of  whose 
ftelings,  however  ihey  might  be  warped  by  dissipation,  were  in  their 
ri^ht  place,  would  never  permit  himself  to  enter  a  chamber  which  was 
to  be  accessdrfe  only  when  die  last  light  of  goodness  had  departed,  until 
in  a  state  of  mind  ahogether  ripe  for  the  experiment. ,  Valuing  money, 
ioo,  as  a  means  only  for  an  end,  he  little  cared  whether  so  large  a  sum 
might  possibly  be  lost  for  ever,  as  it  would  have  been  in  case  of  his  son's 
contiuued  amendment,  c(Hnpared  with  the  chance  of  its  discovery,  reward- 
ing a  life  of  virtuous  improvement,  and  checking  a  course  of  reckless 
depravity.  The  <extraor(Unary  contrivance  he  laid,]&ewise,  for  his  son's 
«converaon,  though  at  first  sight  it  mig^  seem  culpable  and  enormous^ 
ipvas  deeply  calculated  and  judicious.  He  well  knew  that  should  George, 
a  spenlthrift  and  a  beggar,  yet  with  all  his  good  feelings  slumbering  in 
fais  bosom,  ever  attain  the  worthleamess  of  heart  which  would  make  him 
«nter  thai  forbidden  chamber,  the  instant  destruction  of  all  his  bad  hopes 
would  dispose  the  disappointed  profligate  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  a 
•certain  and  mone  awful  death.  Planning^  therefore,  a  ready  means  of 
fictitious  suicide  was  a  sure,  as  it  was  a  singular  way  of  at  once  gratifying 
and  disappointing  that  dark  propensity,  and  acted  like  a  conducting  rod  to 
the  lighting,  to  draw  off  passions  and  dispositions,  that,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances most,  sooner  or  later,  have  proved  his  destruction. 
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As  he  had  calculated,  so  it  turned  out.  Oeorge  De  Vez6,  thoroughly 
awakened  to  the  vileneas  of  his  ccmduct,  became,  from  the  momo^t,  an 
altered  man.  Fully  roused  by  the  happy  but  most  marTeUom  device  of 
his  father  to  a  consciousness  of  the  pernicious  and  deadly  consequences 
q[  gambling,  he  renounced  that  and  all  his  other  evil  practices,  and  by 
a  course  of  steady  and  judicious  improvement,  he  soon  acquired  the  means 
of  repurchasing  his  estate,  a^d  of  embellishing  it  &r  beyond  its  original 
iqppearance.  Though  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  reformed 
lake  had  re-acquired  his  fortune,  and  the  circumstances  attending  t)ie 
death  of  the  in&mous  associate  who  was  known  to  have  robbed  him^ 
excited  much  speculation  and  even  judicial  inquiry  at  the  time;  yet  ths 
bequest  of  the  locked  chamber  was  made  so  clearly  manifest,  and  as  it 
was  well  known  that  Richter  had  taken  possession  of  his  estate  with  tha 
expectation  of  sharing  io// of  whatever  thajt  chamber  contained,  that 
that  half  should  have  turned  out  so  very  contrary  to  his  hopes  was  deemed, 
happening  to  a  character  universally  hated,  a  subject  only  for  amusement  ^ 
and  it  was  remarked  as  an  accident  almost  amounting  to  a  judgment,  that, 
instead  of  an  additional  reward  for  his  villany,  the  reprobate  should  have 
net  a  just  punishment  for  his  crimes.  De  Vez6  afterwards  married  into 
one  of  the  noblest  families  of  England,  and  after  his  death  his  namer 
became  merged  in  one  of  the  most  illustrious  peerages  of  the  realm. 

After  George's  death,  and  the  removal  of  the  fiunily  residence  to  £ng» 
land,  an  accidental  fire  left  the  princely  castle  of  Bullafrm  a  heap  of  ruins* 
They  are  still  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  traveller,  not  only  for  their 
romantic  beauty,  but  for  the  singular  legend  told  of  their  last  possessor. 
PlHTt  of  the  great  western  tower  still  remains,  and  as  you  explore  its 
XBOuldering  apartments,  the  voluble  peasant  will  conduct  you  to  one,  half 
filled  with  weeds  and  rubbish,  in  which  a  singular  aperture  isiedll  visible 
in  the  vaulted  ceiling,  which  your  guide  will  point  out  to  jqhx  as  the  scoie 
of  the  remarkable  incident  recorded  in  our  story :  and  if  it  has  not  since 
been  destroyed^  he  will  at  the  same  time  show  you  a  rusty  spike  in  the 
wall,  whereon^  he  will  tell  you,  with  that  simplicity  which  marks  aik 
ctitire  belief  in  the  story,  once  every  year  a  haggard-looking  corpse 
might  be  seen  to  hang,  still  stretching  out  its  hands  in  the  agonies  ot 
death,  as  if  to  clutch  at  the  gold  he  was  no  longer  able  to  ei^oy. 

Attach  what  degree  of  credibility  to  the  whole  story  that  you  may,  it  i» 
not  without  its  moral,  and  may  convey  a  salutary  lesson  of  fear  to  diose 
ruined  gamblers  whose  fothers  may  not  be  so  provident  as  was  George  Dar 
YezSs  in  providing  against  extremity  supk  an  effectual  BequesL 
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THE   SPARTAN  MOTHER. 

BT  THE   EST.   J.   H.   CLINCH. 


When  Sparta,  rich  in  aU  but  gofd, 

Most  rich  without  it,  to  the  field 

Sent  forth  her  loiis  the  lance  to  wield 
For  Freedom  in  her  strongest  hold ; 
A  mother-^conld  the  man  be  less 

Than  hero,  when  the  woman  rose 

AboTe  her  sex,  and  scorned  her  foes, 
And  in  her  high  defotedness 
GaYe  to  the  land  a  larger  loTe 

Than  to  the  children  she  had  nursed  1>— 

A  mother,  turning  to  her  first 
And  fondest,  then  about  to  prove 
His  earliest  prowess,  to  his  hand 

His  father'a  shield,  by  many  a  thrust 

Dinted,  and^led  by  blood  and  dust. 
Gave,  with  the  brief  and  stem  command, 
"With  it,  or  on  it;"— further  word 

She  added  not,  but  passed  him  by 

With  step  of  pride  and  teariess  eye. 
And  cheek  unblanched ;  for  feelings  stirred 
Her  Spartan  heart,  of  power  too  deep 

For  mother^s  love  to  turn  aside. 

Or  woman's  weakness  to  divide;— 
Alone  for  Sparta  could  she  weep, 
Should  Sparta  fall    Her  native  soil 

To  her  was  husband— parent— son— 

And  him,  her  cherished  one. 
She  saw  go  forth  to  strife  and  toil  ' 

Bm  as  a  comely  sacrifice 

Her  country  needed,  and  her  heart 

Leaped,  as  she  marked  the  boy  depatti 
To  think  that  she  had  offered  twice 
l^ctims  so  gbrioos  on  the  shrine 

Of  Freedom,  as  the  one  who  now 
Went  fi>rth  with  proud,  undaunted  bioW| 
And  him,  whose  form  and  fooe  divine  ,  ^  j 
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She  saw  repeated  in  their  child  «> 

The  husband  whom,  long  years  before, 

Stretched  on  that  shield,  his  comrades  bore 
Homeward  with  soofs  and  triumph  wild. 
Better  so  brooght  than  ftom  the  fray 

A  recreant  he  should  seek  her  sida 

To  lire  dishonored,— to  abide 
Scoffs,  jibes  and  curses  day  by  day. 
Had  she  not  seen,  in  throes  of  death, 

Tiie  sole  survivor  of  a  fight 

Where  Strength  had  triumphed  orer  Ri^it, 
Come  home,  and  with  his  dying  breath 
Tell  the  sad  tale  1    And  from  the  throng 

I^Murd  she  not  then  the  bitter  jeer 

That  fell  upon  his  closing  ear. 
And  told  him  he  had  lived  too  longi 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  day  of  less  barbaric  pride 

And  milder  virtues  dawns  for  us ; 

But  may  not  still  the  qK)ther  thus 
8peak  to  the  son  who  quits  her  side, 
Not  with  his  country's  foes  alone 

To  cope,  bm  in  the  walks  of  life 

To  hold  with  Vice  a  nobler  strife, 
And  hurl  the  Passions  from  their  throne  1 
'Tis  then  the  mother's  part  to  frame 

The  shield  of  Principle,  and  say 

•*  With  it,  or  on  it"—"  Cast  away 
All  but  thy  God  and  thy  good  name; 
Come  back  with  innocence,  or  come 

Borne  as  a  corse,  if  there  must  be 

A  choice  for  death  or  in&my. 
And  I  will  joy  to  take  thee  hcBne. 
Thy  death  would  grieve  me,  but  for  more 

My  son's  dishonor:  frdm  the  field 

Bring  back  this  bright  and  sacred  shidd. 
Or  die  defending  it.    My  door 
Would  ope  nnwillingljr — my  heart 

Would  break  if  bitter  shame  must  bum 

My  aged  cheek,  at  thy  return 
To  see  thee  other  than  thou  art." 
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"COMMERCE  AND  PROTECTION." 


This  is  a  new  periodical,  devoted  to  sabjects  interesdng  to  the  merlin* 
tile  community.  We  trust  it  may  become  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
Ikerature. 

The  article  to  which  we  would  more  particularly  direct  attention  is  a 
defiaice  of  the  restrictive,  or  protective,  system  in  commerce.  That 
such  an  article  should  have  appeared  in  a  mercantile  magazine,  may  ex« 
eke  surprise,  but  need  occasion  no  regret,  if  it  be  ( as  it  professes )  the 
eridence  of  a  desire  to  stimulate  thought  upon  subjects  perhaps  too  much 
ileglected,  and  to  submit  the  principles  by  which  ccnnmerce  is  to  be  regu- 
lated to  calm  and  deliberate  philosophical  investigation. 

We  have  no  desire  to  be  captious,  or  uncourteous,  but  We  must  beg 
to  complain  of  the  want  of  logical  acumen,  and  legitimate  deduction,  in 
the  article  before  us:  it  appears  to  us  better  fitted  for  the  declamatory 
acrena  of  a  debating  society  than  forthe  pages  of  a  philosophical  journal. 

It  would,  at  the  outset,  appear  that  the  object  of  the  article  is  merely 
a  defence  of  the  tariff,  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue.  Upon  this  view 
of  it,  we  shall  not  now  dispute:  we  must,  however,  take  leave  to  point 
out  the  injustice  of  the  operation  of  our  preset  laws,  even  regarded  in 
this  light  Silks,  wines,  and  very  many  other  commodities,  which  may 
be  classed  as  luxuries,  and  are  consequently  consumed  by  the  more 
wealthy  poition  of  the  community,  arc  admitted  free  of  duty;  while 
cottons,  which  are  principally  worn  by  the  poorer  classes,  are  subjected 
to  an  impost  of  25  per  cent.  Thus,  the  poverty  of  the  poor  is  dispro- 
portionately taxed,  while  the  abundance  of  the  rich  is  comparatively 
untouched. 

But  this  article  is  not,  in  point  of  fiict,  a  defence  of  the  tariff  as  a 
mode  of  raising  revenue,  but  as  a  protective  measure.  Let  us  see  how 
&r  the  writer  has  succeeded  in  establishing  his  case.  He  thus  states  the 
question:  "  Is  it  expedient  that  the  great  producing  interests  of  the  coun- 
try be  fostered  and  stimulated  to  their  highest  possible  activity  and  force, 
or  that  they  be  left  entirely  to  take  care  of  themselves?'' 

We  wonder  whether  the  author  was  aware  that  thus,  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  the  argument,  he  was  begging  the  question.  If  he  did  not 
know  this,  we  cui  give  him  but  little  credit  for  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  his  subject:  if  he  did,  what  are  we  to  say  to  his  fiumess? 

The  advocates  of  free  trade  admit,  and  indeed  affirm,  that  it  is  com- 
mercially expedient  that  the  great  producing  interests  of  the  country  be 
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fostered  and  stimulated  to  their  highest  possible  degree  of  activity  and 
force;  but  they  also  contend  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  artificial  means, 
or  legislative  enactments,  but  will  be  best  brought  about  by  leaving  them 
^itirely  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  argument,  thus  baseless,  must  at  once  &11  to  the  ground,  where 
we  might  perhaps  safely  leave  it ;  but,  having  taken  up  our  pen,  we 
shall  proceed  with  our  author  to  the  conclusion,  and  then,  as  briefly  as 
may  be,  gite  our  own  view  of  the  subject 

It  is  stated  that  our  manu&cturers  compete  succes^lly  with  Euro- 
peans in  the  South  American  and  Chinese  markets,  but  that,  if  they 
were  unprotected  at  home,  they  would  be  unable  to  do  so.  The  fiict  in 
the  first  part  of  the  sentence  we  admit :  the  correctness  of  the  assumption 
at  its  conclusion  we  unequivocally  deny. 

If  we  successfully  compete  with  European  manufacturers  in  foreign 
markets,  it  is  because  we  can  produce  goods,  and  carry  them  to  market, 
as  cheaply  as  our  competitors:  tmd,  in  this  case,  we  must  inevitably  cut 
them  out  of  the  home  market  entirely,  and  can  therefore  require  no  pro- 
tection ;  for,  having  the  goods  at  home  which  successfully  comp^  with 
Europeans  abroad,  with  the  additional  expense  of  fireight,  insurance,  &c. 
&c.,  we  must  the  more  successfully  compete  with  them  here,  where 
these  expenses  are  saved  to  them,  while  they  still  remain  on  the  im- 
ported goods. 

That  the  greet  element  of  foreign  commerce  is  home  production: 
That  foreign  trade  consists  in  the  exchange  of  the  surplus  products  of 
one  country  for  the  surplus  products  of  others:  That  the  amount  of  a 
country's  productions  should  be  as  large  as  possible:  That  we  can  only 
import  goods  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  value  of  our  own  surplus 
produce — are  positions  which  have  been  invariably  urged  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  free  trade.  The  writer  of  the  article  before  us  has  somewhat 
ostentatiously  arrayed  them  on  his  side  of  the  question.  They  serve, 
however,  only  to  encumber  his  ranks,  and  to  weaken  his  case;  for  we 
cannot,  for  our  lives,  discover  that  any  use  is  made  of  them,  his  whole 
case  resdng  entirety  on  the  assumption  that  home  production  is  facili- 
tated and  increased  by  the  aid  of  protecting  duties,  while  we  maintain, 
and  shall  shortly  endeavor  to  prove,  that  it  is  diminished. 

That  the  anticipations  of  a  total  failure  of  our  foreign  conmierce,  re- 
sulting from  our  restrictive  83rstem,  ( if)  indeed,  any  such  were  ever  en- 
tertained,)  should  have  entirely  failed,  is  no  proof  that  the  system  does 
not  tend  to  produce  that  result  If  its  tendency  is  to  lessen  importation, 
it  must,  of  necessity,  in  the  same  degree,  check  exportation,  and  so  injure 
foreign  commerce.  The  extent  of  the  injury  depends  upon  the  point  at 
which  our  opponodts  stop:  if  they  fully  carried  out  their  own  princi- 
ples, foreign  commerce  would  be  annihilated. 

The  distress  of  the  years  1825  and  1636  is,  with  the  most  obvious  in- 
consistency, charged  to  the  operation  of  firee  trade  principles.  Not  the 
diadow  of  a  reason  is  adduced  in  favor  of  this  view,  but,  Uke  the  othei^ 
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notions,  ( we  cannot  designate  them  by  the  name  of  arguments, )  it  rests 
upon  assumption.  That  the  distress  of  those  years  can  be  clearly  traced 
to  the  circumstance  of  our  having,  and  acting  upqn,  a  fidse  standard  of 
value,  we  are,  at  the  proper  time,  prepared  to  demonstrate,  if  need  be. 

We  have  stated  that  protecting  duties,  instead  of  stimulating  produc- 
tion, restrict  it — or,  in  other  words,  that  a  country  acting  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade,  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  will  produce  a 
greater  amount  of  wealth  than  a  country  following  a  restrictive  policy. 

We  might  establish  the  truth  of  this  proposition  to  the  satis&ction  of 
most  men,  by  saying  that  individuals  understood  |heir  own  business  bet- 
ter than  legislatures,  and  that,  consequently,  if  uninfluenced  by  legisla- 
tive interference,  they  will  direct  their  labor  and  capital  into  the  most 
profitable  channels. 

We  wish,  however,  to  leave  no  room  for  cavil,  and  shall  therefore  in- 
quire  more  minutely  into  the  actual  operation  of  protecting  duties. 

It  is  admitted  that  foreign  tra^e  consists  in  the  exchange  of  the  sur- 
plus products  of  one  country  for  those  of  others,  and  that,  whatever 
amount  of  goods  we  import,  we-  must  export  an  equivalent  for  them  in 
our  ovm  produce.  On  what  ground,  thai,  is  a  protecting  duty  required 
ibr  any  article?  On  the  ground  that  we  can  import  it  more  cheaply 
than  it  is  produced  at  home?— which  means  that,  with  the  same  outlay 
of  labor  and  capital  which  is  required  to  produce  the  article  at  home, 
we  can  produce  a  greater  amount  of  other  commodities  than  is  re- 
quired in  exchange  for  it;  consequently,  a  course  of  liberal  policy 
would  enable  us  to  obtain  the  article  by  a  smaller  expenditure  of  capital 
and  labor,  leaving  the  remainder  to  be  employed  in  adding  to  our  wealth 
in  some  other  way. 

Thus,  by  the  operation  of  the  restrictive  system,  capital  and  labor  are 
diverted  from  the  production  of  commodities  which  were  previously  ex- 
ported to  pay  for  our  importations,  and  thereby  sustain  an  injury — com- 
merce is,  in  a  degree,  discouraged — a  sickly  interest,  unable  to  sustain 
itself  without  extraneous  support,  is  created — and  the  wealth  of  the 
country  is  diminished. 

It  is  pretended  that  the  effect  of  free  trade  would  be  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  labor.  The  pretext  is,  as  usual,  unsupported,  and  is  almost 
too  shallow  to  require  exposure.  Wo  have  shown  that  a  greater  amount 
of  wealth  would  be  produced,  with  a  given  expenditure  of  labor  and 
capital,  under  the  free  trade  sjrstem,  than  under  the  restrictive ;  and  it 
follows  that,  the  laws  regulating  the  distribution  of  wealth  remaining 
the  same,  the  laborer  would  receive  his  proportionate  share  of  the  in- 
creased production.  But  what  is  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes 
in  the  European  countries,  which  have  so  long  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
protection?  Our  own  workmen  will  not  easily  sitfer  themselves  to  be 
brought  into  comparison  with  these  masses  of  suffering  humanity.  Let 
them,  then,  if  they  wish  to  preserve  their  high  standing— -if  they  would 
advance,  instead  of  retrograding— -raise  their  voices,  as  one  man,  against 
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restriction — against  legislatioh  which  advances  the  interests  of  a  class,  at 
the  expense  of  a  people— which  raises  the  few,  by  depressing  the  many. 

Where  a  country  has  a  superabundance  of  capital  and  labor,  there 
may  be  some  pretext  for  endeavoring,  by  tariff  laws,  to  create  a  demand 
for  them,  futile  though  it  be;  but,  in  this  country,  there  can  be  no  such 
pretext:  capital  is  wanted,  labor  is  scarce,  and  profitable  employment 
awaits  both.  How  absurd  is  it,  then,  to  enact  laws  which  divert  labor 
from  the  most  productive  channels,  and  check  the  accumulation  of  ciipitaL 

It  has  been  sometimes  urged  that  it  will  be  impolitic  to  remove  our 
restrictions;  so  long  as  other  nations  continue  theirs.  We  must,  how* 
ever,  confess  that  we  cannot  see  the  policy  of  suffering  "another  man's 
folly  to  be  master  over  our  wit*'  If  other  countries  choose  to  pursue  a 
course  of  policy  hurtful  to  themselves,  is  there  any  reason  why  we 
diould  follow  in  their  footsteps,  for  the  sake  of  reciprocating  an  injury  f 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  has  been  insinuated,  that  the  English  do  not  act  upon 
their  free  trade  principles.  Since  the  time  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  the  free 
trade  party  has  exerted  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain;  and  the  recent  struggle  against  the  com  laws  has  shown  that 
that  party  is  by  no  means  insignificant  Let  these  laws  be  repealed, 
end  the  restrictive  system  in  Britain  is  for  ever  annihilated;  and  when- 
ever the  people  are  &irly  represented  there,  this  will  happen. 

The  high  tariff  men  are  wise  in  their  generation — they  have  com- 
menced the  campaign  ^early; — and  they  are  right 

Now  is  the  time  for  discussion.  At  the  moment  of  action,  the  minds 
of  men  are  agitated  by  various  conflicting  and  extraneous  circumstances, 
and  are,  in  a  degree,  incapacitated  from  forming  just  and  well  delibe- 
rated conclusions.  Let  the  people  "  think  on  these  things,"  before  pas- 
sion and  excitement  obtain  possession  of  the  public  mind,  and  deprive  it 
of  any  portion  of  its  deliberative  power.  Let  them  consider  well  what 
course  is  pointed  out  by  justice,  policy,  and  a  spirit  of  edarged  philan- 
thropy. Then  shall  they  "know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
them  free." 

The  whole  machinery  of  a  Tariff— even  apart  from  the  economic 
truths  we  have  just  touched  upon,  which  have  well  nigh  exploded  the 
principle  on  which  the  S3r8tem  is  defended — ^is  insidious,  anti-republicaA, 
/  and  dangerous  to  liberty.  As  a  means  of  raising  revenue,  it  argues  a 
fear  of  the  people  unworthy  of  American  and  constitutional  gotemment 
Tarifls  were  the  subtle  invention  of  monarchy  and  despotism  to  conceal 
taxation  from  the  people,  but  are  not  requisite  in  a  free  government,  where 
]  every  citizen  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  State,  and  should  be  willing  to 
pay  his  quota  of  the  public  expense  by  the  simple  and  manly  process 
of  direct  taxation,  without  having  it  trebled  in  amoimt  by  being  dis- 
guised in  every  thing  he  wears,  and  eats,  and  drinks.  This  open  and 
honest  course,  too,  will  be  found  of  all  others  the  greatest  and  surest 
safeguard  of  liberty  and  of  public  virtue.  National  profusion  and  direct 
taxation  cannot  exist  together,  and  our  institutions  can  never  be  endan- 
gered when  a  severe  economy  is  the  maxim  of  the  State.  "^^  ^-^^^5^^ 


THE  TREASURE  DIGGER. 

[  "  A  Tery  deep  mining  lies  in  that  notion,  that  a  man  in  «earc]fbf  buried  treasmre 
must  woik  in  profound  silence,  and  not  speak  a  word,  whatever  appeoranee, 
either  terrific  or  delightful,  may  present  itself." — Ooethe^i 

One  moonlight  ere,  at  midnight  hour, 
A  pilgrim  seeks  the  ruined  tower, 
Which,  in  its  classic  grandeur  stood, 
'Midst  the  green  covert  of  a  wood; 
O'er  its  old  walls  the  ivy  bent^ 
And  clasped  each  time-worn  battlement  ; 
In  early  youth,  the  traveller  seems. 
Though  in  his  eye  deep  forethought  gleams : 
A  princely  treasure,  legends  say. 
Lies  buried  near  those  columns  gray, 
And  known  to  him  the  magic  spell. 
Which  guards  that  precious  treasure  well 

And  awful  stillness  hovers  o'er 
Each  forest-path,  and  moss-clad  moor  ] 
Onwards  he  treads,  unawed,  alone, 
His  mattock  o*er  his  shoulder  thrown, 
And  as  he  nears  the  ancient  tower. 
Dark  clouds  around  his  pathway  lower. 
And  with  their  black  and  envious  screen, 
Veil  the  sweet  face  of  midnight's  Queen; 
But  heedless  ho  of  gathering  cloud, 

His  weapon  delves  the  heath-clad  ground ; 

But  harkl  that  wild  terrific  sound, 
Of  shrieking  demons,  hoarse  and  loud— 

Not  more  heart-rending  is  the  cry, 

Of  mandrake  in  its  agony. 
Uprooted*  by  a  mortal's  grasp; — 

The  intruder  stands,  awe-struck,  and  pale, 
Releases  his  unhallowed  clasp. 

Distracted  by  its  frightfiil  wail  I 

Hushed  are  those  deep  unearthly  moans, 
Lost  in  more  shrill,  malignant  tones ;, 
Orim  shapes  before  his  vision  rise, 
With  frantic  mirth,  and  fiendish  eyes : 
Misgivings  vague  his  breast  alarm. 
Yet,  mindfiil  of  the  mystic  charm, 

«  **  The  mysterious  mandrake  root  which  when  torn  yields  such  heart-piercin|^ 
moans,  that  the  person  who  has  hurt  it  runs  distracted  by  )^jm^v;i£<7vfMt^ 
TUck  *^ 
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He  speeds  him  to  his  task  again; 
With  throbbing  heart  and  dizzying  brain, 
In  utter  sUencey  on  he  plods, 
Delving  amidst  the  8pell*bound  sods ; 
By  patient  toil,  the  unwilling  soil 
Alone  l;nll  yield  the  buried  spoil 

But  ahl  what  greets  our  traveller's  eyes — 

Temptation  in  a  lovelier  guise, 

Vision  more  &ir  may  only  gleam 

On  poef  8  soul,  or  lover's  dream ; 

One  hapless  moment  are  forgot 

The  hoards  of  that  enchanted  spot ; 

The  mattock  trembles  in  his  grasp, 

He  loathes  his  stem  unceasing  task, 

His  dearest  impulse  is  to  clasp 

That  bounteous  proto^rpe  of  pleasure, 

And  spurn  the  priceless,  blessed  treasure : 

Forgive  the  momentary  sin, — 

Saint  Kevin's  self  mdi  eyes  might  win. 

Joy,  joy,  his  glances  fidl  once  more 
Where  lies  the  henqp  of  glittering  ore, 
And  breaking  rudely  from  his  chain, 
He  delves  the  rocky  soil  again ; 
The  phantom  by  his  side  still  lingers. 
And  beckons  with  her  graceful  fingers; 
As  on  he  plods,  with  spirit  bold, 
His  weapon  strikes  the  gleaming  gold; 
Cruel  want  can  pierce  him  never, 
The  rich  meed  is  won  for  ever  I 

A  meaning  deep,  a  purpose  stem. 

The  young  enthusiast  here  may  leam, 

That  Wisdom  is  the  buried  spoil, 

Won  by  self-sacrifice  and  toil. 

With  stead&st  will,  and  cheerful  mood. 

In  silence  and  in  solitude ; 

Unmindful  of  the  withering  sneer. 

The  scornful  laugh,  the  maddening  jeer ; 

From  each  seducing  flattery  turning. 

With  fiz'd  resolve  temptation  spuming; 

Human  ills  shall  reach  him  never, 

The  rich  meed  is  won  for  ever ; 

Richer  hi  than  earthly  throne. 

Second  but  to  God  alone  I  C^r^n]t> 
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By  the  above  title  we  by  no  means  intend  to  signify  that  the  peculiar 
genus  described  by  the  designation  of  "  English  Tourist  in  America," 
has  become  extinct — like  those  mammoth  productions  of  antediluvian  na- 
ture, whose  mouldering  relics  have  been  brought  together  by  the  genius  of 
Cuvier  from  their  buried  sleep  of  countless  ages,  and  almost  reanimated 
with  a  new  life.  Such  a  iate  to  so  valuable  a  species  in  modem  zoology 
were  indeed  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  deprecated.  But  let  the 
apprehension  which  may  have  been  possibly  excited  in  the  mind  of  some 
reader,  by  the  ambiguity  to  which  we  have  to  plead  guilty  in  the  above 
title,  be  soothed  again,  by  the  reflection,  that — instead  of  having  incurred, 
or  being  in  danger  o^  such  a  catastrophe— the  history  of  the  species  in 
question,  brilliant  as  are  the  names  that  have  already  graced  its  annals, 
is  yet  but  in  its  in&ncy.  The  Atlantic  Steam  Navigation  Ck)mpanie8 
have  taken  the  matter  in  hand;  and  in  all  probability  we  shall  witness 
within  a  short  period,  for  a  number  of  years,  a  geometrically  progressing 
increase^of  the  niunbers  of  English  travellers  to  see  Niagara  and  Demo* 
cracy.  Out  of  which,  it  is  fairly  to  be  presumed,  will  spring  the  due 
and  proper  proportion  of  Diaries,  Tours,  Journals,  Personal  Narratives, 
and  Philosophical  Analyses,  to  make  the  many  curious  marvels  and 
monstrosities  of  which  a  few  hundred  dollars  will  suflice  to  purchase  a 
peep,  as  familiar  to  all  our  trans- Atlantic  brethren  and  sisters,  as  to  any 
of  the  peripatetic  penny-a-liners  themselves.  It  is  not,  therefore,  as  the 
"  Ultimus  Romanorum^^  nor  as  the  "  Last  Man"  of  his  tribe,  that  we 
give  a  few  pages  to  the  notice  of  Captain  Marryat's  book ;  but  the  mean- 
ing of  the  designation  by  which  we  have  entitled  them  is  simply,  that, 
as  the  actual  last,  at  the  date  of  these  presents,  and  professing  to  be  the 
last  and  best,  of  those  that  )mve  heretofore  appeared,  we  may  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  contents  and  composition  of  this  long  announced 
^  book  on  America  \ "  and  since  the  American  public  is  in  general  exces- 
sively prone  to  run  afler  these  productions,  to  save  to  as  many  as  will 
listen  to  our  advice  the  silver  half-dollar  which  a  foolish  curiosity 
induced  us  to  throw  away  upon  Captain  Marryat's  ^'  Diary  in  America, 
with  Remarks  upon  its  Institutions." 

As  the  physical  creation  is — or  used  to  be,  in  the  good  old  times-* 
composed  of  four  simple  elements,  so  in  like  manner  do  four  simple  ele* 
m^ts  enter  into  and  constitute  the  composition  of  this  book,  to  wit,  pre- 
tension, ignorance,  flippancy,  and  mendacity ;  though  to  which  of  these 

*  A  Diary  in  America,  with  Remarks  on  its  Institutions.  By  Captain  Marryal, 
C.  B.,  Author  of  ''P^ter  Sfanple,''  <«  Jacob  FaiOfo],"  «<  Frank  Mildmay,"  &e. 
Hew  York :  D.  Appteton  and  Go.    1889.    llmo,  pp.  2i8« 
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ingredients  we  are  to  assign  the  preponderance  ov^  the  rest,  we  hare  not 
thought  the  book  worth  a  sufficiently  close  attention  to  enable  us  to  pro< 
nounce  with  that  certainty  with  which  alone  we  should  venture  to  speak 
to  such  a  point.  It  will  suffice  to  exhibit  a  few  specimens  of  each  upon 
which,  in  glancing  over  it  again,  our  eye  may  chance  to  rest 

Captain  Marryat's  Introduction  opens  with  a  ridiculously  pompous 
announcement  of  the  preeminent  qualifications  which  he,  in  strong  con- 
tradistinction from  all  his  predecessors,  brings  to  his  task  ofanal3r8ing  the 
social  and  political  system  of  the  great  American  Democracy.  Like 
another  "  Ulysses  fertile  in  Council,"  he  has — 

Wandering  from  clime  to  olime  obeenrant  strayed, 
Their  mannen  iioted,  and  their  states  sorreyed. 

He  informs  his  readers  that  it  was  not  till  he  had  exhausted  the  rest  of  the 
inhabited  globe — till  he  "had  seen  men  under  almost  every  variety  of 
government,  religion,  and  climate" — till  he  "had  traversed  the  old 
country  until  satisfied,  if  not  satiated" — until  "people,  manner^  and 
customs  were  looked  upon  by  him  with  indifference" — till  he  had,  in 
short,  become  possessed  of  such  an  accumulaticm  of  infinitely  various  wis« 
dom,  derived  from  observation  upon  other  countries,  and  profoundly 
analysed  and  digested  by  philosophical  reflection— that  at  last,  blasS  with 
his  too  intimate  and  profound  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  as  the 
species  is  to  be  found  spread  over  all  the  rest  of  the  earth,  he  "  looked 
round  to  discover  if  diere  were  not  still  new  combinations  under  which 
human  nature  was  to  be  investigated."  Captain  Marryat  looked  round ; 
and,  happier  than  Alexander,  he  had  not  to  weep  that  there  were  no  more 
worlds  left  for  him  to  conquer.  His  "curiosity  was  excited'^  by  the 
contradictory  reports  of  former  travellers  in  America;  while  his  aston- 
ishment at  the  "meagre  materials"  of  their  "gleanings" — ^whenthey 
had  so  rich  a  harvest-field  of  observation  as  "  America,  its  government, 
its  institutions,  and  the  efilect  which  these  had  upon  the  people" — induced 
him  to  undertake  the  task  of  solving  this  enigma — of  unravelling  this 
dignus  inndice  noitts— to  which  he  determined  to  apply  "more  inves- 
tigation and  deeper  research"  than  any  of  his  predecessor^  in  their 
"  hasty  movements,"  had  been  able  to  bestow  upon  it.  He  afterwards  adds, 
with  a  slight  relaxation  of  this  amusing  tone  of  conceited  arrogance :  "  I 
do  not  assert  that  I  shall  myself  succeed,  when  so  many  have  fidled," 
— he  pauses,  however,  but  for  a  single  comma,  or  "breathing,"  before 
he  again  winds  up  the  string  to  its  former  point  of  tension,  proceeding: 
"  but  at  any  rate  this  I  am  certain  o(  my  remarks  will  be  based  upon  a 
more  sure  foundation — an  analysis  of  human  nature." 

And  so  he  proceeds,  in  the  same  cool  strain,  to  talk  of  his  own 
"  greater  degree  of  acumen,  and  fuller  investigation  of  cause  and  efifect," 
than  have  been  exhibited  by  his  predecessors;  dispatching  them  sum- 
marily with  the  flippant  dictum,  that  "they  have  searched  with  the 
curiosity  of  a  woman  "-^instead  of  pursuing  his  better  plan  of  "  examin- 
ing and  surveying  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher ; "  waA.  again,  that  he 
did  not  sail  across  the  Atlantic  to  ascertain  whether  the  Americans  eat.' 
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their  diimeni  with  two-prong  iron,  or  three-prong  silver  forks,  with  chop 
sticks,  or  with  their  fingers,'^  but  that  his  object,  on  the  contrary,  was, 
'^  to  examine  and  ascertain  what  were  the  effects  of  a  demoercUic  form  of 
government  and  climate  upon  a  people  which^  with  all  its  foreign  admix- 
ture^ may  still  be  coTuidered  as  English."  We  have  here,  by  the  way,  in 
the  very  statement  of  his  theorem,  a  felicitous  instance  of  our  "  philo- 
8opher*s  "  analytic  clearness  of  thought  apd  language  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  field  of  research,  entirely  Captain  Marryat's  own — untouched 
as  yet  by  any  preceding  *  gleaner' — to  investigate  the  effects  upon 
national  character  of  a  *  democratic  climate^   or  ^form  of  climate,^ 

We  might  multiply  examples  of  the  first  of  the  four  ingredients,  as 
above  stated,  into  which  our  best  analysis  resolves  this  book,  namely, 
pretension  ;  but  we  fear  by  a  continuance  of  similar  quotations  to  urge 
the  patience  of  our  readers  too  far— o^  nauseam.  Those  already  cited 
will  abundantly  sufiice  to  exhibit  the  character  in  which  Captain  Marryat 
chooses  to  introduce  himself  to  liis  readers,  in  strongly  defined  contrast 
to  ]|11  preceding  tourists  over  the  same  ground,  as  the  first  tnily  compe- 
tent, acute,  liberal,  philosophical,  and  profound  observer  of  all  the  inte> 
resting  and  important  social  and  national  phenomena  to  be  found  within 
the  magnificent  scope  of  investigation  which  he  has  undertaken.  And  it 
is,  in  &ct,  the  inconceivably  ridiculous  contrast  between  this  sounding 
phrase  of  the  manifesto  and  the  actual  performance  of  the  work  itself  that 
consists  the  most  amusing  feature  of  the  book. 

Captain  Marryat  speaks  positively  and  dogmatically  enough  about  our 
politics,  and  disposes  of  the  Democratic  party  in  a  very  summary  way, 
calculated  to  be  all  that  can  be  sadsfketory  to  a  Whig  reader,  while 
amusing  enough  to  a  Democratic  one.  His  references  to  political  evrats 
and  parties  are  generally  made  in  an  easy,  ofi*-hand  way  of  allusion,  im- 
plying an  intimate  fiuniliarity  with  them  which  must  have  been, — as  h« 
evidently  wishes  us  to  believe, — the  result  of  much^bservation  and  study. 
He  was  here  during  a  period  when  the  viraves  of  party  excitement  ran 
higher,  perhaps,  than  lU  any  other  within  the  recollection  of  the  present 
generation,  having  landed  in  New  York  a  few  days  previously  to  the 
general  suspension  of  specie  pa3rments,  in  May,  1837.  One  of  the  first 
subjects  of  inquiry  which  must  have  pressed  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
an  intelligent  observer,  under  the  circumstances  and  with  the  objects 
stated  by  himself  must  of  course  have  been  the  relations  between  the 
two  great  parties  between  which  he  found  the  country  so  violently  agi- 
tated— the  principles  and  objects  of  both-^and  especially  the  leading 
events,  and  acts  of  thiS  party  in  possession  of  the  administration,  which 
were  the  immediate  subjects  of  discussion,  of  denunciation  on  the  one 
p^irt,  and  of  justification  on  the  other.  What,  then,  will  be  thought  of 
such  profound  ignorance  of  the  politics  of  the  country  whose  political 
system  he  came  to  inspect  in  its  actual  working,  with  such  lofty  preten*' 
aicHis  of  philosophical  investigation,  as  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
passages? — to  which  we  could  add  many  others  if  they  were  worth  the 
trouble  of  lookmg  for.  ^y  "^"  "^  ^^^^^^ 
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In  speaking  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  he 
Bxys:  "The  banks  in  the  country  and  other  towns  hate  followed  the 
example  of  New  York,  and  thus  has  General  Jackson's  currency  bill 
been  repealed  without  the  aid  of  Congress."  He  here  alludes  to 
^  General  Jacksori s  currency  bill"  as  though,  a  matter  of  which  he 
possessed  the  clearest  and  most  &miliar  understanding ;  when  it  is  evident 
that  he  writes  from  some  vague  and  floating  idea  which  he  had  gleaned 
from  some  flaming  Whig  editorial,  about  "the  Specie  Circular"  A 
"  bill,"  needing  to  be  repealed,  is  an  act  of  Congress ;  and  "  General 
Jackson^s  currency  bill"  means  the  "currency  bill"  introduced  into 
Congress  by  General  Jackson,  or  imder  his  auspices,  and  passed  by  that 
body,  through  all  the  forms  of  legislation,  into  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  English  reader  may  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  only  "currency 
bill"  that  had  passed  through  Congress  had  been  virtually  vetoed  by 
General  Jackson,  by  withholding  his  assent,  under  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  that  the  "Specie  Circular"  was  nothing  more  than  an 
Executive  instruction  from  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Receivers 
of  the  Land  Oflice,  requiring  them  to  receive  only  gold  and  silver  in 
payment  for  public  land, — issued  under  a  law  of  the  year  1816,  which 
specified^  the  several  kinds  of  funds  to  be  received  in  payment  of  public 
dues,  and  left  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  discretion  ( according 
to  the  construction  of  it  under  w^ch  the  Specie  Circular  vvras  issued )  the 
designation  of  the  kind  to  be  received  imder  any  particular  circum- 
stances. This  Executive  order,  hi  his  consummate  ignorance  of  what 
he  is  so  flippantly  speaking  about,  it  is  that  Captain  Marryat  calls 
"  Gteneral  Jackson's  currency  bill."  In  proper  keeping  with  this  appears 
the  remark  shortly  after:  "To  check  this  madness  of  speculation  was 
one  reason  why  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed,  obliging  all  purchasers 
of  government  lands  to  pay  in  specie."  No  such  "act  of  Congress" 
has  been  passed,  the  Executive  "Specie  Circular"  being  again  what  he 
intends  to  allude  to. 

In  the  same  chapter  appears  the  foUovnng  moreeau : 

"  At  the  same  time  that  they  ( the  government )  refuse  to  take  from  their  debtors 
the  notes  of  the  banks,  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  no  longer  legal  tenders,  they 
compel  their  creditors  to  take  those  very  notes^haring  had  a  large  quantity  in  their 
possession  at  the  time  that  the  banks  suspended  specie  payment*— an  act  of  des- 
potism whidi  the  English  Qovemment  vould  not  yeninre  upon." 

For  the  benefit  of  the  English  reader  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  refusal 
of  the  Government  to  receive  irredeemable  paper — apart  from  the  pr6* 
priety  of  such  reception — was  in  no  respect  discretionary,  but  absolutely 
compulsory  by  the  laws  which  it  is  the  sworn  obligation  of  the  Execu- 
tive functionaries  to  execute.  And  with  respect  to  the  "act  of  despotism" 
here  denounced,  the  &ct  is  simply,  that,  being  suddenly  cut  off  from  all 
other  resources  by  the  general  suspension  of  theTwmks,  in  which  its  reve- 
nue had  been  collected  and  deposited,  the  Government— -a  government  of 
law  and  of  limited  powers — neither  had,  nor  could  procure,  any  other 
medium  of  payment  for  its  current  expenditures;  it  did  not  and  could  not 
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^^compel^^  its  creditors  to  receive  those  notes,  but  simply  allowed  them 
the  voluntary  option  of  receiving  them  or  waiting  till  the  first  meeting 
of  Congress  should  provide  other  and  more  satisfactory  funds.  We 
again  see  in  this,  as  in  nearly  all  his  other  allusions  to  political  events, 
the  mere  reflection  of  the  vague  and  erroneous  impression  conveyed  to 
the  mind  of  a  careless  reader  of  a  liule  of  the  random  partisan  slang  of  the 
whig  newspapers,  without  any  understanding  of  the  afllairs  alluded  to, 
or  any  intelligent  inquiry  into  their  true  merits. 

His  ignorance  of  the  mere  rudiments  and  external  forms  of  our  po- 
litical organization  stands  fully  revealed  in  the  two  following  passages. 

"  It  must  be  remembered  •  •  •  that  by  the  institutions  of  the  Union 
a  district  required  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants  before  it  could  be  ac- 
knowledged as  even  a  district"  He  means  of  course  a  "territory,"  the 
two  words  having  distinct  technical  meanings  both  in  the  constitution 
and  in  common  parlance  in  the  United  States,  the  want  of  acquaintance 
with  which  betrays  an  almost  inconceivable  degree  of  pains  to  avoid 
Ui6  trouble  of  learning  what  every  American  schoolboy  knows,  and 
what  every  observant  foreigner  cannot  &il  immediately  to  inform  himself 
of^  in  his  first  inquiries  about  the  simple  outlines  of  the  political  structure 
he  comes  to  investigate. 

Lord  Durham,  by  the  way,  in  his  recent  famous  Report  on  the  Cana- 
das,  makes  the  same  misapplication  of  the  term  district  In  his  case  it 
was  a  mistake  natural  enough,  with  his  distant  and  superficial  view  of 
the  Union.  In  the  case  of  Captain  Mayryat  it  betrays  a  degree  of  care- 
less ignorance  entirely  unpardonable. 

And  again,  in  speaking  of  the  burial  of  Mr.  Cilley,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Maine,  he  alludes  to  an  eulogium  passed 
on  the  merits  and  virtues  of  the  deceased  by  "the  surviving  representa- 
tive of  the  State  of  Maine" — ^betraying  the  supposition  that  the  State  of 
Maine,  like  the  English  countries  before  the  Reform,  had  but  two  Rep- 
resentatives in  that  body. 

But  the  following  remark  presents  such  a  beautiful  concentration  of 
ignorance — so  curiou3  a  mtdtum  in  parvo — that  it  will  supercede  the 
necessity  of  any  farther  quotations  to  illustrate  our  present  point  In 
his  chapter  on  Washington,  in  speaking  of  a  lamentable  deficiency  of 
principle  and  patriotism  which  he  observes  in  the  national  legislature— 
with  but  a  few  exceptions  which  "show  with  more  grace  and  attractive- 
ness firom  the  hot-bed  of  corruption  in  which  they  have  been  engendered" 
— he  proceeds  to  inform  his  readers,  that  "there  has  been  a  sad  falling  off 
in  America  since  the  last  war,  which  brought  in  the  Democratic  party 
toith  GeneralJacksonP  This  is  the  supreme  of  the  ridiculous.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  came  "  in  "  with  Jefferson  in  1 80 1 ;  the  victory  of  New  Orleans 
was  in  1815;  General  Jackson^s  presidency  commenced  in  1829*,  and 
the  ascendency  of  the  Democratic  party  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
present  century  was  interrupted  only  by  the  single  minority  term,  of 
four  years,  of  the  younger  Adams,  from  1825  to  1829.  The  English 
public  may  form  a  judgment  of  Captain  Marryat's  competence  to  write 
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on  American,  institutions  and  afiairs,  from  the  opinion  they  would  them- 
selves entertain  of  an  American  who  should  write  of  the  English  whig3, 
as  having  t;(7iiie  in  with  the  Duke  of  Marboroy^gh  at  the  battle  of  Water* 
loo.  The  gross  and  pervading  ignorance  of  the  suppositious  case  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  parallel  that  of  the  real  one,  which  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  reader  is  a  bonorfide  Hteral  quotation  from  this  book 
which  is  presented  to  us  as  embodying  the  profound  resultsof  the  **  more 
research,  greater  degree  of  acumen,  and  fuller  investigation,"  of  our 
travelling  "philosopher." 

Flippancy  being  a  pervading  attribute  of  style  and  manner,  we  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  adduce  any  more  particular  instances  of  this,  the  third 
of  the  ingredients  into  which  we  resolve  this  consummately  silly  publi* 
cation,  than  are  sufficiently  contained  in  the  passages  adduced  to  exem- 
plify its  other  three  conspicuous  merits.  It  remains  therefore  only, 
before  closing  a  task  in  which  we  fear  that  the  game  is  scarce  worth  the 
trouble,  to  cite  a  few  instances  of  the  plain  and  downright  mendacitff 
with  which  the  pages  of  the  gallant  naval  captain  abound  rather  too 
profusely  to  be  consistent  with  American  notions  of  either  profesdcmal 
honor,  or  personal  integrity.  In  this  connection  should  be  borne  in  mind 
the  emphatic  pledge  given  in  the  introduction,  of  the  spirit  of  scrupu- 
lous veracity  which  the  reader  is  assured  pervades  the  whole  work.  In 
speaking  of  the  imputed  American  practice  of  "hoaxing"  any  itinerant 
foreigner  suspected  of  an  intention  of  writing  a  book,  he  sap: 

"  This  practice,  added  to  another,  that  of  attempting  to  conceal,  (for  the 
Americans  are  aware  of  many  of  their  defects,)  has  been  with  me  pro- 
ductive of  good  results ;  it  has  led  me  to  much  close  investigation,  and 
has  made  me  very  cautious  in  asserting  what  has  not  been  proved  to 
my  own  satisfection  to  be  worthy  of  credibility." 

We  pass  over  such  instances  of  harmless  mendacity  as  are  contained 
in  several  of  the  stories  he  tells,  as  amusing  personal  occurrences  happen- 
ing to  himself,  which  we  recognize  as  some  of  the  floating  newspaper 
jokes  of  the  time — such  as  the  remark  made  to  him,  in  a  conversation^ 
on  board  one  of  the  North  river  boats,  as  to  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
by  way  of  proving  how  cold  it  was :  "  Why,  I  had  a  cow  on  my  lot  up 
the  river,  and  last  winter  she  got  in  among  the  ice,  and  was  carried 
down  three  miles  before  we  could  get  her  out  again.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  she  has  milked  nothing  but  ice-creams  ever  since."  We 
let  these  pass,  as  not  worth  the  pains  of  quotation.  The  following  is 
from  his  picture  of  the  Fourth  of  July  festivities  in  New  York: 

**  On  each  side  of  the  whole  length  of  Broadway  were  ranged  booths  and  stands 
similar  to  those  at  an  English  fair,  and  on  which  were  displayed  small  plates  of 
oysters,  with  a  fork  stuck  in  the  board  opposite  to  each  plate ;  clams  sweltering  in 
the  hot  sun ;  pine-apples,  boiled  hams,  pies,  puddings,  barley  sugar,  and  many 
other  indescribables.  But  what  was  most  remarkable^  Broadway  being  three  miles 
long,  and  the  booths  filling  each  side  of  it,  m  every  booth  there  was  a  roast  pig»  largo 
or  small,  as  the  centre  attraction.  Six  miles  of  roast  pig,  and  that  in  New  York 
alone;  and  roast  pig  in  every  other  city,  town,  hamlet,  and  village,  in  the  Union. 
What  association  can  there  be  between  roast  pig  and  independence  1    Let  it  not  be 
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Bopposed  that  tliere  was  any  deJSdeney  m  the  yery  neeeisary  ariidfla  of  potation  cm 
thia  aiiqf>icioiia  day:  no  I  the  bootha  were  loaded  with  porter,  ale,  cider,  mead, 
brandy,  wine,  gingerrbeer,  pop,  soda-water,  whiskey,  rum,  punch,  gin-slings,  cock- 
tails, mint-juleps,  besides  many  other  compounds,  to  name  which  nothing  but  the 
kixuriance  of  American-English  could  invent  a  word.  Certainly  the  preparations 
in  the  refreahment  way  were  roost  imposing,  and  gaTp  you  tome  idea  of  what  had 
to  be  gone  ihroo^  with  on  this  auapieious  day,  Sec" 

And  it  winds  up  with: 

**  What  with  sea-serpents,  giant  rockets,  scaling  heaven,  Bengal  lights,  Chinese 
fires,  Italian  suns,  fairy  bowers,  crowns  of  Jupiter,  exeranihemoms,  Tartar  tesft- 
ples,  Vestals  diadcans,  magic  circles,  morning  glories,  stars  of  Colombia,  and  temples 
of  liberty,  aQ  America  was  in  a  blaze ;  and,  in  addition  to  this  mode  of  manifesting 
Its  joy,  an  America  was  tipsy. 

**  There  is  something  grand  in  the  idea  of  a  national  intoxication.  In  this  irorM 
Tiees,  on  a  grand  scale,  dilate  into  virtues;  he  who  murders  one  man  is  stnmg  op 
with  ignominy ;  but  he  who  murders  twenty  thousand  has  a  statue  to  his  memory, 
and  is  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  hero.  A  staggering  individual  is  a  laughable, 
and,  sometimes,  a  disgusting  spectacle;  but  Uie  whole  of  a  vast  continent  reeling, 
offering  a  holocaust  of  its  brains  for  mercies  vouchsafed,  is  an  appropriate  tribute  of 
gratitude  fi)r  the  rights  of  equality  and  the  levelling  tpirU  of  their  institutions." 

Now  all  this  caricatare  is  a  matter  of  not  the  alighteat  imaginable 
consequence^  but  immediately  following  his  particular  declaration  that 
he  is  about  to  describe  what  he  '^  actually  saw,"  it  will  serve  as  well  as 
any  other  passage  to  illustrate  Captain  Marryat's  views  and  practice  of 
veracity  in  narration.  The  most  stupid  kind  of  ^  humor'  in  narratioa  is 
that  in  which  the  point  of  the  joke  turns  upon  a  pure  fiction,  gratuitously 
added  to  the  real  fi»cts  of  a  story  or  description,  either  by  an  entirely  origi- 
nal inventor,  or  by  such  monstrous  exaggeration  as  is  equivalent  to  it- 
proving  only  the  narrator's  indifierence  to  truth,  and  the  dulness  of  his 
appreciation  of  that  more  refined  and  true  humor  which  stands  in  no 
need  of  any  such  addition  of  grotesque  caricatura  Now  what  will  re- 
main of  the  abore  description  of  ^e  Fourth  of  July  in  New  York, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  English  reader,  when  we  reduce  the  six  miles 
of  booths  and  stands  to  the  mere  length  of  the  Park  in  Broadway,  a 
few  hundred  yards,  pxA  one  side  only— when  we  dismiss  the  uniform 
** roast  pig"  as  pure  fiction — and  when  the  ''national  intoxication '^ 
dwindles  into  a  very  insignificant  proportion  of  the  lowest  of  the  low 
who  may,  of  course,  be  seen  staggering  in  the  streets  of  such  a  city  as 
New  York,  at  the  dose  of  such  a  day?  We  do  not  say,  what  an  un- 
blushing invetUor  does  this  instance  alone  prove  the  worthy  captain  to 
be,  but  how  exceedingly  dull  and  common-place  a  onel 

Here  is  another  parallel  instance  of  a  ample  and  unadulterated  per- 
sonal lie: 

"  I  was  aroused  by  a  reply  given  me  by  an  American  in  office  here  [  Sault  St. 
Marie.]  I  asked  how  much  his  office  was  worth,  and  his  answer  waa  six  hundred 
dollars,  hesides  sUalings,  This  was,  at  all  evenu,  frank  and  honest;  in  England 
the  word  would  have  been  softened  down  to  perqoiaites.  I  afterwards  found  that  it 
was  a  eommoB  expression  in  the  Ststes  to  say  a  plaoe  was  worth  so  mnch  beaides 

We  might  have  supposed  the  plausibility  of  the  first  half  d*  mis  pass* 
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age,  as  a  poor  joke  on  the  part  of  ^e  indiyidaal  alluded  to,  but  ior  the 
round  assertion  with  which  he  illustrates  it,  by  a  "  common  expression, " 
which  we  will  venture  to  affirm  will  be  as  new  to  the  ears  of  every 
other  American  reader  as  to  our  own.  Of  a  piece  with  which  may 
safely  be  pronounced  the  following: 

"  Progressing  in  the  stage,  I  had  a  very  amosing  specimen  of  the  mKng  passion 
of  the  country — the  spirit  of  barter,  which  is  cominunicated  to  the  females  as  wdl 
M  to  the  boys.  I  will  stop  for  a  moment,  howeTer,  to  say,  that  I  heard  of  an  Ame- 
rican, who  had  two  aons,  and  he  declared  that  they  were  so  dcTer  at  barter,  that  ht 
locked  them  both  up  together  in  a  room,  without  a  cent  in  their  pockets,  and  that 
before  they  had  swopped  for  an  hour  they  hod  each  gained  two  ddlars  a  pieee.  But 
now  for  my  follow  passengers— both  young,  both  good-looking,  and  both  ladies,  and 
evidently  were  total  strangers  to  each  other.  One  had  a  preUy  pink  silk  bonnet,  Tcry 
fine  for  travelling ;  the  other,  an  indifferent  plush  one.  The  young  lady  in  the  plush 
eyed  the  pink  bonnet  for  some  time :  at  last  Plush  observed,  in  a  drawling,  hall^indi^ 
ferent  way : — *  That's  rather  a  pretty  bonnet  of  yours,  miss.'  *  Why,  yea^  I  calcuJale 
it 's  rather  smart,'  replied  Pink.  After  a  pause  and  closer  surrey,—*  You  would'nt  hav^ 
any  objection  to  part  with  it,  miss  1 '  <  Well,  now,  I  don't  know  but  I  might ;  I  hav^ 
worn  it  but  three  days,  I  reckon/  '  Oh,  my!  I  should  have  reckoned  that  you  ear* 
ried  it  longer — perhaps  it  rained  on  them  three  days.'  *  Ftc  a  notion  it  did'nt  rain 
not  one.  It's  not  the  only  bonnet  I  bare,  miss.^  '  Well,  now,  I  should  not  mind  an 
exchange,  and  paying  you  the  Aa£snc».'  '  That's  an  awftit  thing  that  yv«  have  <m, 
miss.'  *  I  rather  think  not,  but  that's  as  may  be— >Come,  miss,  what  wtU  yon  take.' 
•  Why,  I  don't  know,— what  wiD  you  give  7 '  'I  reckon  youll  know  best  when  you 
answer  my  question.'  *  Well,  then,  I  should'nt  like  less  than  fire  dollars.'  *  Five 
dollars  and  my  bonnet  I  I  reckon  two  would  be  nearer  the  mark— but  it's  of  no  con- 
sequence.' *  None  in  the  least,  miss,  only  I  know  the  vahie  of  my  bonnet.'  *  We'B 
say  no  more  about  it.'  '  Just  so,  miss.'  A  pause  and  stlenoe  for  half  a  minute,  when 
Miss  Plush  looks  out  of  the  window,  and  says,  as  if  talking  to  herself '  I  shouU'nt 
mind  giving  four  doUars,  but  no  more.'  She  then  fell  back  in  her  seat,  when  Miss 
Pink  put  her  head  out  of  the  window,  and  said :  *  I  should'nt  refuse  four  dollars 
after  all,  if  it  was  offered,'  and  then  she  foil  bade  to  her  former  position.  *  Did  yon 
think  of  taking  four  dollars,  miss  t '  *  Wdl,  I  dont  care,  I've  plenty  of  bonnets  at 
home.'  '  Well,'  replied  Plush,  taking  out  her  purse,  and  offering  her  the  money. 
'What  bank  is  this,  miss  r  *  Oh,  all's  right  thme,  Safety  Fund,  I  cakukte.'  The 
two  ladies  exchange  bonnets,  and  Pink  pockets  the  balance. 

Again,  in  his  chttpter  on  Washington,  Oiptain  Marryal  thus  bonoxs 
the  present  Administration : 

**  As  for  the  party  at  present  in  power,  all  I  can  say  in  its  fovor  is^  that  thefe  ar^ 
three  clever  gentlemen  in  it — ^Mr.  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Poinsett,  and  Mr.  Forsyth. 
There  may  be  more,  but  I  know  so  little  of  them,  that  I  must  be  excused  if  I  do  not 
name  them,  which  otherwise  I  should  have  had  great  pleasure  in  doing." 

It  must  certainly  be  very  distressing  to  the  other  prominent  members 
of  the  party  referred  to,  that  Captain  Marryaf  s  scrupulous  veracity- 
would  not  allow  him  ^^  to  name  them,"  because  ho  knew  so  little  of 
them — and  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  he  can  be  ^excused"  for  so 
mortifying  a  neglect— especially  when  we  add  the  remark  made  by  one 
of  the  three  individuals  here  "named"  as  "clever,"  and  as  having  been 
honored  with  the  implied  intimate  acquaintance  of  Ckptain  Marryat,  on 
the  above  passage  being  mentioned;  namely,  that  "^  wmdered  hom 
Cwpiain  Marryat  had  found  that  out,  <ss  his  only  acquainiance  tntik 
kirn  consisted  in  their  k»oing  met  am  one  occasion  in  astore.^*^^^'^^ 
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Here,  again,  is  another  apecimen  too  ridiculous  to  be  entitled  to  any 
other  remark  than  its  simple  quotation.  Speaking  of  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  United  States,  he  says: 

**  The  next  enor  ii,  that  political  questions  are  pennitted  to  interfere  with  the  ends 
of  juitioe.  It  is  a  wall-known  fact  that,  not  along  ago,  an  Irishman,  who  had  mur- 
dered his  wife,  was  brought  to  trial  upon  the  eve  of  an  election;  and,  although  his 
guilt  was  undoubted,  he  was  acquitted,  because  the  Irish  party,  which  were  so  influ- 
ential as  to  be  able  to  turn  the  election,  had  declared  that,  if  their  countryman  was 
^OBTicted,  they  would  Tote  on  the  other  side. 

"But,  worst  of  all,  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  Ajucs^  jury— a  fact  generally  ac« 
knowledged.  Politics,  prirate  animosities,  bribery,  all  hare  their  influence  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice,  and  it  argues  strongly  against  the  moral  standard  of  a  nation 
that  such  shoulii  be  the  caSe :  but  that  it  is  so  is  undoubted." 

And  again: 

**lntheSoathemaiid  Western  States  you  may  murder  («ii  white  men,  and  no  ons 
wiU  arraign  you  or  trouble  himself  about  the  matter;  but  sUal  one  nigger ,  and  the 
whole  community  are  in  arms,  and  express  the  most  virtuous  indignation  against 
(he  sin  of  theft,  although  that  of  murder  will  be  disregarded." 

The  above  specimens  of  the  mendacity  we  have  undertaken  to  prove, 
are  only  amusing.  The  following,  with  which  we  shall  conclude  them, 
is  the  only  passage  in  the  book  which  could  excite  in  our  minds  a  feeling 
rising  to  the  level  of  indignation : 

**  And  now  1st  us  examine  into  the  particulars  of  this  duel  between  Mr.  (Graves 
imd  Mr*  CiUey.  It  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Qraves  had  hardly  ever  fired  a  rifle 
in  his  life.  Mr.  CUley,  on  the  contrary,  was  an  excellent  rifle  shot,  constantly  in 
practice:  it  was  well-known,  also,  that  he  intended  to  fix  a  quarrel  upon  one  of  the 
southern  members,  as  he  had  publicly  said  he  would.  He  brought  his  rifle  down  to 
Washington  with  him ;  he  practised  with  it  almost  trerY  day,  and  more  regularly 
so  after  he  had  sent  the  challenge,  and  it  had  been  accepted.  It  so  happened  that, 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  all  parties,  Mr.  Cilley,  instead  of  Mr.  Graves,  was 
the  -party  who  fell ;  but  surely,  if  ever  there  was  a  man  who  premediUUed  mwrder^ 
it  was  Mr.  Cilley.  I  state  this,  not  with  the  wish  to  assail  Mr.  Cilley's  character, 
as  I  behave  that  almost  any  other  American  would  have  done  the  same  thing;  for 
whatever  license  society  will  give,  that  will  every  man  take,  and  moreover,  fltmi 
habit,  will  not  consider  it  as  wrong." 

Now  this  black  mass  of  falsehood,  applied  to  the  vilification  of  so  noble 
a  fellow  as  poor  Cilley,  is  really  too  bad.  It  is  utterly  destitute  of  apology 
or  palliation,  because  Captain  Marr3^t  was  at  Washington  at  the  time, 
and  all  the  real  &cts  of  the  case  were  so  fully  and  strongly  brought  out 
in  authentic  publications,  which  were  read  with  the  utmost  avidity,  that 
th^re  is  no  excuse  for  misstatement  of  them.  Captain  Marryat's  object 
is  here  to  illustrate  the  depraved  state  of  American  morals,  in  relation  to 
the  practice  of  duelling,  by  contrasting  the  public  honors*  of  Mr.  Cilley's 

*  Captain  Marryat  spreads  out  at  full  length,  with  every  extraneous  aid  of  the 
tricln  of  typography,  Uie  details  of  Mr.  Cilley's  ftineral,  to  be  able  to  make  the 
remark  that  a  man  who  according  to  the  laws  of  England  "  would  have  been  con- 
demned and  executed  for  murder,"  "  should  now,  because  he  falls  in  the  attempt, 
have  honors  paid  to  his  remainSf  much  greater  than  we  paid  to  those  of  Nelson, 
when  he  fell  so  nobly  in  his  country's  cause."  He  does  not  atate,  what  he  could 
not  but  have  well  known,  that  these  proceedings  were  nothingmore  than  the  cu  atom- 
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funeral,  of  which  he  has  before  given  a  detailed  account,  with  the  atrocity 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  former  in  the  stronger  relief  he 
undertakes,  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  known  &cts  of  the  case,  to  impute  to 
Mr.  Cilley^s  former  conduct.  For  diis  purpose  he  has  not  only  direcdy 
&lsified  nearly  all  the  material  &cts,  by  pure  and  gratuitous  fiction,  but 
has  the  effrontery  to  present  a  state  of  the  case  which  no  enemy  of  Mr. 
Cilley  ever  ventured  to  whisper  in  public  or  private,  «s  a  something 
generally  understood  and  admitted — as  "  well  known,"  and.  '^  publicly 
said!"  Again  we  ask,  what  credence  will  any  English  reader  give  to 
any  assertion  of  a  work  stamped  with  such  gross  and  reckless  menda^ 
city? — ^when  he  is  told:  1,  "That  it  was  not  well  known  that  Mr. 
Graves  had  hardly  ever  fired  a  rifle  in  his  life ;"  that  on  the  contrary, 
Kentuckians  were  to  be  presumed  fiuniliar,  as  a  matter  of  course,  widi 
what  may  almost  be  termed  their  peculiar  national  weapon;  and  that 
he  shot  well  enough  to  stretch  his  antagonist  dead  on  the  ground,  at  a 
distance  exceeding  ninety  yards, — Mr.  Cillcy  having  chosen  that  weapon 
because  he  regarded  himself  as  forced  by  a  deliberate  persecution  into  a 
duel,  and  because  he  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  pistol.  2,  That 
Mr.  Cilley  was  not  "  constantly  in  practice ;"  that  though  he  had  been 
a  good  shot  ten  or  twelve  years  before,  he  had  not  fired  a  rifle  within 
that  period.  3,  That  the  impute^'on  of  a  publicly  announced  intention  to 
**fix  a  quarrel  upon  one  of  the  southern  members,"  has  never  before 

aiy  forms  of  the  public  burial  of  a  member  of  Congress,  dying  during  the  tessioii 
of  that  body — the  House  of  Representatives  having  simply  omitted  to  take  anyofl^ 
cial  cognizance  at  the  time,  the  facts  not  being  in  any  official  way  before  it,  of  any 
peculiarity  in  the  manner  of  his  death.  The  deep  feeling  which  was  manifested  on 
the  occasion  was  universally  understood,  as  having  been  simply  called  forth  by  a 
general  and  deep  sympathy  with  the  fate  of  Mr.  Cilley  as  the  victim  of  an  unrelent- 
ing and  deadly  persecution,  well  calculated  to  make  every  bosom  throb  with  emo- 
tions as  painfbl  as  profound.  Captain  Marryat  speaks  of  the  attendance  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  occasion,  in  the  face  of  the  fhct,  brought  promi- 
nently  into  pubUc  relief  by  the  universality  of  the  opposite  tone  of  sentiment,  that 
that  body  declined  to  attend,  by  a  formal,  published  reaolotion,  in  consequence  of 
the  undcvitood  manner  of  the  death  of  the  deceased  member. 

It  may  here  be  worth  while  to  notice  the  following  specimen  of  Captain  Marryat's 
sagacious  generalization,  whenever  he  undertakes  to  reason  "  philosophically"  upon 
the  characteristics  of  Democracy : 

''Doelling  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  one  of  the  evils  of  Democracy.  I  have, 
I  believe,  before  observed,  that  in  many  points  a  yoong  nation  is,  in  oU  its  frolts,  very  like 
lo  a  young  iadividiial ;  and  this  is  one  in  which  the  eomparisoa  holds  good.  But  there  ai« 
other  eonses  fi»r,  and  other  ineentives  to,  this  practice  besides  the  &lse  idea  that  it  is  a  proof 
of  coorage.  Slander  and  detraction  are  the  inseparable  evils  of  a  Demoeracy;  and  as  neither 
public  nor  private  characters  are  spared,  and  the  law  is  impotent  to  protect  them,  men  hove 
no  other  resource  than  to  defend  their  reputations  with  their  lives,  or  to  deter  the  deiuner 
by  the  risk  which  he  most  incur." 

The  absurdity  of  such  stuff  does  not  need  any  other  refbtation  than  a  relerenoe  to 
the  practices  of  other  countries,  and  to  the  important  sections  of  the  tJmted  States  in 
which  duelling  is  almost  utterly  unknown,  and  where  it  is  utterly  discountenanced 
by  an  almost  unanimous  public  sentiment  and  usage.  If  in  others  it  is  unhappily 
frequent,  it  is  manifestly  from  causes  entirely  distinct  from  the  democratic  instito- 
tions  common  to  alL 
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been  even  hinted,  and  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  well  known  &ct,  whicb 
is,  that  he  was  of  a  remarkably  mild  and  peaceful  character,  representing^ 
a  section  of  comitry  in  which  duelling  is  held  in  utter  reprobation,  and  in 
which  it  is  perfectly  understood  that  the  &ct  of  having  fought  a  duel 
would  be  irrevocable  destruction  to  the  political  prospects  of  any  public 
man — and  that  in  this  case  the  quarrel  was  listened  upon  him,  in  the 
£ice  of  earnest  attempts  to  avoid  it  by  the  amplest  protestations  of  good 
will  and  respect  to  his  antagonist  4,  That  instead  of  his  having  "brought 
his  rifle  down  to  Washington  with  him,"  he  had  none,  and  that  he  fought 
with  a  borrowed  one.  5,  That  instead  of  having  practised  with  it  in  the 
manner  stated,  he  had  simply  gone  out  twice  within  a  few  injn  of  the 
duel,  after  he  had  become  apprehensive  that  it  was  the  intention  of  hie 
opponents,  in  the  correspondence  that  preceded  it,  to  force  upon  him  the 
alternatives  of  disgrace  or  a  duel  6,  And  finally,  that  instead  of  having 
^'sent  the  chall^ge,"  he  was  the  party  challenged,  the  ground  of  thai 
challenge  being  nothing  more  thim  his  having  refused  to  allow  himself  to 
be  called  to  account  by  a  certain  notorious  editor  for  words  ^ken  by 
him  in  debate,  and  his  having  refused  to  disclaim  any  intended  imputa* 
tion  upon  the  honor  or  gentlemanly  character  of  the  editor  in  question, 
when  required  to  do  so  in  a  very  imperious  manner  (to  use  a  mild  term) 
by  Mr.  Graves,  the  friend  of  the  latter,  and  the  bearer  of  his  communi- 
cation ;  Mr.  Graves  asserting  to  his  friends  that  Mr.  Cilley  had  made 
such  a  verbal  disclaimer  to  him,  in  private,  in  opposition  to  all  Mr.  Oil* 
ley's  communications  with  his  own  friends,  and  to  his  positive  and  un* 
varying  contradiction.  Now  all  this  was  public — spread  out  in  authentic 
published  documents,  and  familiar  to  all  the  friends  of  all  the  parties — 
and  yet  this  reckless  scribbler  has  the  unblushing  hardihood,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  outrage  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  living,  with  such  a  statement  of  the  "  particulars"  as  we 
have  quoted  above — addressed,  too,  to  a  public  which  the  contradiction 
can  never  reach  1 

We  have  no  desire  to  re-open  the  deep  and  unhealed  wounds  kit  in 
many  a  heart  by  this  sad  business^neither  to  revive  resentments,  in 
some  bosoms,  upon  which  time  may  have  begun  to  exercise  its  mitiga* 
ting  influence,  nor  to  quicken  or  embitter  the  pangs  of  remorse  which 
we  are  too  well  assured  it  has  planted  deeply  and  forever  in  others. 
Foul  as  was  the  murder  of  the  noble,  kind  and  manly  friend— justice  to 
whose  memory  dictates  this  indignant  contradiction  of  this  most  atrocious 
of  slanders— we  are  yet  well  disposed  to  extend  a  mantle  of  charity  over 
every  reminiscence  of  that  wretched  period — and,  judging  not  that  we  be 
not  judged,  to  leave  the  motives  and  conduct  of  all,  even  all,  of  its  actors, 
whether  of  good  or  evil,  to  their  own  consciences  and  to  the  final  com* 
mon  judgment  of  us  alL 

We  have  now  said  enough  to  sustain  fully,  in  its  quadruple  aspect, 
the  opinion  above  expressed  of  this  very  contemptible  publication.  It 
may  be  added,  in  general  terms,  that  Captain  Marryat  exhibits  through* 
out  a  great  abhorrence  and  contempt  of  Democracy.    About  half  of  the 
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volume  is  filled  with  the  ^^  Diary  "  and  the  remainder  with  some  meagre 
remarks  mider  the  titles  of  Languages,  Credit,  Penitentiaries,  &c.,  Army 
and  Navy,  Religion,  Education,  Slavery,  Law,  &c. — in  which  a  few 
eommon-place  statistics  are  collected,  eked  out  with  quotations,  and  some 
shallow  and  trashy  commentary  to  disparage,  generally,  the  state  of 
things  observed  here,  under  those  several  heads,  comparatively  with  that 
of  England— the  dulness  of  which  is  in  general  only  relieved  by  a  little 
smart  sparkle  of  flippancy,  one  degree  less  tolerable  than  itself  He 
promises  at  the  conclusion  a  contiauation — the  probable  value  of  which 
may  be  readily  estimated  by  the  data  of  which  we  have  now  placed  the 
reader  sufficioitly  in  possession.  We  may  add,  too,  that  many  parts  of 
the  volume  are  amusing  enough,  especially  to  readers  very  foud  of  that 
low,  broad,  "  Peter  Simple"  kind  of  humor  which  is  Captain  Marryat's 
peculiar  and  only  forte.  Of  his  sneering  ill*humor  with  the  country  and 
people,  perhaps,  a  partial  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  following: 

"  Admitting  this,  of  course  I  have  no  feelingt  of  ill- will  towards  them  for  any 
want  of  hospitality  towards  me;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  pleased  with  the  neglect, 
as  it  left  me  free  and  unshackled  from  any  real  or  fancied  claims  which  the  Ameri- 
cans might  haye  made  upon  me  on  that  score.  Indeed,  I  had  not  been  three  wedcs 
in  the  country  before  I  decided  upon  accepting  no  more  invitations,  even  charity  as 
they  were  made.  I  {bund  that,  although  invited,  my  presence  was  a  restraint  iip<»i 
the  company;  every  one  appeared  afraid  to  speak;  and  when  any  thing  ludicroos 
occurred,  the  cry  would  be— 'Oh,  now,  Captain  Marryatl  don't  put  that  imo  your 
book.*" 

•  •  ♦  ♦  • 

"  But  if  I  admit,  that,  after  the  usage  which  they  had  received,  the  Americans  are 
justified  in  not  again  tendering  their  hospitality  to  the  English,  I  cannot,  at  the  same 
time,  but  express  my  opinion  as  to  their  conduct  towards  me^iersonally.  They  had 
no  right  to  insult  and  annoy  me  in  the  manner  they  did,  from  nearly  one  end  of  the 
Union  to  the  other,  either  because  my  predecessors  had  expressed  an  unfavoraUe 
opinion  of  them  before  my  arrival,  or  because  they  expected  that  I  would  do  the 
same  upon  my  return  to  my  own  country.  I  remark  upon  this  conduct,  not  from 
any  feeling  of  ill-will  or  desire  of  retaliation,  but  to  compel  the  Americans  to  admit 
that  I  am  under  no  obligations  to  them ;  that  I  received  from  them  much  more  of 
insult  and  outrage  than  of  kindness;  and,  consequently,  that  the  charge  of  ingrati- 
tude cannot  be  laid  to  my  door,  however  offensive  to  thqpi  some  of  the  remarks  in 
this  work  may  happen  to  be." 

The  fact  is,  Captain  Marryat  made  in  general  a  very  unfriTorable  im- 
pression in  America.  It  was  pretty  well  understood  what  sort  of  a  book 
vrafi  probably  to  be  expected  from  him ;  and  his  own  manners  spoke  for 
themselves  aa  those  of  a  vulgar,  half-educated  sort  of  man,  with  a  cer- 
tain coarse  and  boisterous  humor,  but  very  imperfectly  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  a  gentleman — ^such  a  personage  as  the  quarter-deck,  espe- 
cially of  the  British  service,  is  very  apt  to  produce — but  who  may  al- 
most literally  be  said,  when  engaged  in  such  a  "  tour  in  search  of  the 
picturesque"  on  shore,  to  be  a  fish  out  of  water.  He  speaks  of  invita- 
tions having  been  "charily  made"  to  hinpi;— from  the  accounts  we  have 
heard  of  the  unpleasing  personal  impression  left  by  him,  in  at  least  some 
of  the  places  visited  by  him,  he  would  probably  have  found  them,  on  a 
repetition  of  his  tour,  still  more  "  charily  "  renewed.     His  object  wag 
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evidently  to  get  materials,  for  the  indulgence  of  his  swaggering,  coarse 
kind  of  humor  in  ridicule  and  abuse  of  America,  which  he  has  put 
together  in  a  very  flimsy,  catchpenny  fashion.  An  air  of  absurdity, 
however,  peculiarly  its  own,  is  given  to  it  by  the  ridiculous  contrast 
between  this,  the  r^  character  and  calibre  of  die  book,  and  that  affecta* 
tion  of  intelligent  research,  and  liberal  philosophy,  with  which  it 
abounds,  and  of  which  so  imposing  an  ostentation  is  made  at  the  outset. 
We  now  dismiss  it — with  many  misgivings  whether  it  is  worth  the  pages 
we  have  given  to  the  exposure  of  the  imposture  of  its  pretensions — with 
the  following  narrative,  which  will  have  a  sad  interest  for  many  of  our 
readers,  of  Sir  John  Colbome's  atrocious  massacre  of  St  Eustache. 
Captain  Marryat  accompanied  the  expedition  as  a  volunteer.  He  does 
not,  however,  mention  the  flag  of  truce  and  offered  submission,  and 
rejected  appeals  for  quarter,  of  the  insurgents,  nor  the  brutalitiee  that 
succeeded  the  massacre,  which  have  rendered  the  ^^  horrors  of  Si; 
Eustache"  darkly  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  atrocities  which  have 
too  often  disgraced  the  ghiy  of  the  British  arms,  when  they  have  been 
directed  to  the  object  of  crushing  or  punishing  the  heaving  throes  of 
oppressed  humanity,  when  roused  into  a  convulsive  and  feverish  action 
by  the  spirit  of  liberty.  As  a  narrative  by  a  British  oflicer  of  a  British 
exploit,  it  is  entitled  to  a  credit  we  would  not  accord  if  he  had  the  least 
bias  towards  the  opposite  side. 

"  The  town  of  St.  Eustache  is  verjr  prettily  situated  on  the  high  banks  of  the 
river,  the  most  remarkable  object  being  the  Catholic  church,  a  very  massive  build- 
ing,  raised  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  river  side  upon  a  commanding  situa- 
tion. This  church  the  insurgents  had  turned  into  a  fortress;  and  perhaps,  for  a 
fertress  *  tPoccasioHf*  there  never  was  one  so  well  calculated  for  a  vigorous  defence, 
it  being  flanked  by  two  long  stone-built  houses,  and  protected  in  the  rear  by  several 
lines  of  high  and  strong  piJisades,  running  down  into  the  river.  The  troops  halted 
about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  town,  to  reconnoitre;  the  artillery  were  drawn 
up  and  opened  their  fire,  but  chiefly  with  the  view  that  the  enemy,  by  returning  the 
f^  inight  demonstrate  their  force  and  position.  These  being  ascertained,  orders 
were  given  by  Sir  John  Colbome,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  town  would  be 
invested  by  the  troops.  The  insurgenu  perceiviiig  this,  many  of  them  escaped, 
some  through  the  town,  others  by  the  frozen  river.  Those  who  crossed  on  the  ice 
were  chased  by  the  volunteer  dragoons,  and  the  slipping  and  tumbling  of  the  pur- 
sued and  the  pursuers  afibrded  as  much  merriment  as  interest;  so  true  it  is,  that 
any  thing  ludicrous  will  make  one  laugh,  in  opposition  to  the  feelings  of  sympathy, 
anxiety,  and  fear.  Some  of  the  runaways  were  cut  down,  and  many  more  taken 
prisoners. 

"  As  soon  as  that  portion  of  the  troops  v^hich  had  entered  the  town,  and  marched 
up  the  main  street  toward  the  church,  arrived  within  half  musket-shot,  they  were 
received  with  a  smart  volley,  which  was  fired  from  the  large  windows  of  the  church, 
and  which  wounded  a  few  of  the  men.  The  soldiers  were  th^n  ordered  to  make 
their  approaches  under  cover  of  the  houses;  and  the  artillery  being  brought  up^ 
commenced  firing  upon  the  church:  but  the  walls  of  the  building  were  much  too 
•olid  for  the  shot  to  make  any  impression,  and  had  the  insurgents  stood  firm  they 
eertainly  inight  have  given  a  great  ;deal  of  trouble,  and  probably  have  occasioned  a 
Urge  loss  of  men;  but  they  became  alarmed,  and  fired  one  of  the  houses  which 
abutted  upon  and  flanked  the  church, — this  they  did  with  the  view  of  escaping 
imder  cover  of  the  smoke.  In  a  few  minutes  the  church  itself  was  obscured  by  the 
volumes  of  smoke  thrown  out;  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  insurgents  were 
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eteapiag,  the  troops  marched  up  and  tuirounded  the  ehorch.  The  poor  wretehei 
attempted  to  get  away,  either  single,  or  by  twos  and  threes-,  but  the  moment  they 
appeared  a  volley  was  discharged,  and  they  fell.  Every  attempt  was  made  by 
the  officers  to  make  prisoners,  but  with  indifferent  success;  indeed,  such  was  the 
exasperation  of  the  troops  at  the  murder  of  Lieutenant  Weir,  that  it  was  a  serrice 
of  danger  to  attempt  to  save  the  lift  of  one  of  these  poor  deluded  creatures.  The 
lire  from  the  house  soon  communicated  to  the  ehurch.  Chenier,  the  leader,  with  ten 
others,  the  remnant  of  the  insurgents  who  were  in  the  church,  rushed  out;  there  was 
one  tremendous  volley,  and  all  was  over. 

"  By  this  time  many  other  pans  of  the  town  were  on  fire,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  of  the  whole  of  it  being  burnt  down,  leaving  no  quarters  ibr  the  soldiers 
Co  protect  them  during  the  night  Theattentionofevery  body  was  therelbre  turned 
to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  flames.  Some  houses  were  puUed  down,  so  as  to  cut 
off*  the  communication  with  the  houses.in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  in  these  houses 
the  troops  were  billetted  offl  The  insurgents  had  removed  their  families,  and  most  of 
their  valuables  and  furniture,  before  our  arrival ;  but  in'one  house  were  the  commis- 
sariat stores,  consisting  of  the  carcases  of  all  the  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  Ae.,  which  they 
bad  taken  from  the  loyal  farmers}  there  was  a  large  supply,  aiid  the  soldiers  were 
soon  cooking  in  all  directions.  |The  roll  was  called,  men  mustered,  and  order 
established. 

"  The  night  was  bitterly  cold ;  the  iky  was  dear,  and  the  moon  near  to  her  ML; 
bouses  were  still  burning  in  every  direction,  but  they  were  as  mere  satellites  to  the 
lofty  church,  which  was  now  one  blaze  of  fire,  and  throwing  out  volumes  of  smoke, 
which  passed  over  the  face  of  the  bright  moon,  and  gave  to  her  a  lurid  reddish  tinge, 
as  if  she  too  had  assisted  in  these  deeds  of  blood.  The  distant  fires  scaUered  over 
the  whole  landscape,  which  was  one  snow-wreath ;  the  whirling  of  the  smoke  from 
the  houses  which  were  burning  close  to  us,  and  which,  from  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
were  surrounded  by  pools  of  water,  reflecting  the  fierce  yellow  flames,  mingled  with 
the  pale  beams  of  the  bright  moon— this,  altogether,  presented  a  beautiful,  novel,  yet 
melancholy  panorama.  I  thought  it  might  represent,  in  miniature,  the  burning  of 
Moscow. 

"  About  midnight,  when  all  was  quiet,  I  walked  up  to  the  church,  in  company  with 
one  of  Sir  John  Colbome's  aid-de-camps:  the  roof  had  fallen,  and  the  flames  had 
subsided  for  want  of  farther  aliment.  As  we  passed  by  a  house  which  had  just 
taken  fire  we  heard  a  cry,  and,  on  going  up,  found  a  poor  wounded  Canadian, 
utteriy  incapable  of  moving,  whom  the  flames  had  just  reached ;  in  a  few  minutes 
be  woukl  have  been  burned  alive :  we  dragged  him  out,  and  gave  him  in  charge  of 
the  soldiers,  who  carried  him  to  the  hospital 

"  But  what  was  this  compared  to  the  scene  which  presented  itself  in  the  church ! 
But  a  few  weeks  back  ot>wds  were  there  kneeling  in  adoration  and  prayer ;  I  could 
frncy  the  Catholic  priests  in  their  splendid  stoles,  the  altar,  its  candlesticks  and  orna- 
ments, the  solemn  music,  the  incense,  and  all  that,  by  appealing  to  the  senses,  is  so 
frivorable  to  the  cause  of  religion  with  the  ignorant  and  uneducated ;  and  what  did 
I  now  behold  1 — nothing  but  the  bare  and  blackened  walls,  the  glowing  beams  and 
rafters,  and  the  window-frames,  which  the  flames  still  licked  and  flickered  through. 
The  fk>or  had  been  burnt  to  cinders,  and  upon  and  between  the  dealers,  on  which 
the  floor  had  been  laid,  were  scattered  the  remains  of  human  creatures,  injured  in 
various  degrees,  or  destroyed  by  the  fire ;  some  with  merely  the  clothes  Immt  off*, 
leaving  the  naked  body ;  some  burnt  to  adeep  brown  tinge ;  others  so  far  consumed 
that  the  viscera  were  exposed ;  while  here  and  there  the  blackened  ribs  and  vertebra 
were  all  that  the  fierce  flames  had  spared." 

"  Not  only  inside  of  the  church,  but  without  its  walls,  was  the  same  revolting 
spectacle.  In  the  remains  of  the  small  building  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the  coffins 
previous  to  interment,  were  several  bodies,  heaped  one  upon  another,  and  still  burn- 
ing, the  tressels  which  had  once  supported  the  ooAnf  serving  as  fbel ;  and  farther 
off*  were  bodies  still  unscathed  by  fire,  but  fhwen  bard  by  the  severity  of  the  weather." 
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This  has  all  the  graphic  and  painful  interest  of  a  narrative  by  an  ey^ 
witness.  There  is  something,  however,  exceedingly  revolting  in  the  cold 
heartlessness  of  the  following  introduction  of  the  same  scene,  a  few  pages 
after — with  which  we  at  last  close  a  book  which  we  assure  our  reader» 
is  not  worth  to  them  the  trouble  of  opening  : 

"  Sunday,  at  Burlington. — The  young  ladies  are  dressing  up  the  church  with 
Moons  and  garlands  of  evergreens  for  the  celebration  of  Christmas,  and  havs 
pressed  me  into  the  serrice.  Last  Sunday  I  wts  meditating  over  the  blackened 
walls  of  the  church  of  St  Eustacbe,  and  the  roasted  corses  lying  within  its  precincts ; 
now  I  am  in  another  church,  weaving  laurel  and  cypress,  in  company  with  some  of 
the  prettiest  creatures  in  creation.    As  the  copy-book  says,  varitiif  is  charming  f*^ 


THE  WINDS. 

BT    WILLIAM    CULLEN    BETANT. 

[  As  every  poetical  article  from  Mr.  Bryant's  pen  may  be  considered  a  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  his  country— -and  as  his  contributions  to  the  Democratic  RcTiew 
comprise  all  the  poetry  he  has  published  since  its  commencement,  we  are  unwilling, 
while,  alasl  they  come  "  so  few  and  far  between,"  to  let  our  readers  lose  a  singls 
visit  of  his  muse;— and  therefore  transfer  the  following  beautiftil  lines  with  which 
he  has  enriched  a  contemporary  journal,  the  Knickerbocker,  to  our  pages  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  if  they  had  been  written  for  ourselves.] 

Ye  winds,  ye  nnseen  currents  of  the  air, 

Softly  ye  played  a  few  brief  hours  ago ; 
Ye  bore  the  murmuring  bee ;  ye  tossed  the  hair 

Cer  maidoi  cheeks,  that  took  a  fresher  glow ; 
Ye  rolled  the  round  white  cloud  through  depths  of  blue; 
Ye  shook  from  shaded  flowers  the  Ungering  dew ; 
Before  you  the  catalpa's  blossoms  flew — 

Light  blossoms,  dropping  on  die  grass  like  snow. 

How  are  ye  changed  1     Ye  take  the  cataract's  sound.; 

Ye  take  the  whirlpool's  fury  and  its  might; 
The  mountain  shudders  as  ye  sweep  the  ground ; 

The  valley  woods  lie  prone  beneath  your  flight ; 
The  clouds  before  you  shoot  like  eagles  past; 
The  homes  of  men  are  rocking  in  your  blast; 
Ye  lift  the  roofr  like  autumn  leaves,  and  cast, 

Skyward,  the  whirling  fragments  out  of  sight 

The  weary  fowls  of  heaven  make  wing  in  vain 
To  'scape  your  wrath;  ye  seize  and  dash  them  dead. 

Against  the  earth  ye  drive  the  roaring  rain ;  ^ 

The  harvest  field  becomes  a  river's  bed,  ^Q^^^^  by  Google 
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And  torrents  tumble  from  the  hills  aromid ; 
Plains  turn  to  lakes,  and  villages  are  drown'd, 
And  wailing  voices,  'midst  the  tempest's  sound, 
Rise,  as  the  rushing  floods  close  overhead. 

Ye  dart  upon  the  deep,  and  straight  is  heard 
A  wilder  roar,  and  mea  grow  pale,  and  pray; 

Ye  fling  its  waters  roftnd  you,  as  a  bird 
Flings  o'er  his  shivering  plumes  the  fountain's  spray. 

See  1  to  the  breaking  mast  the  sailor  clings; 

Ye  scoop  the  ocean  to  its  briny  springs. 

And  take  the  mountain  billow  on  your  wings, 
And  pile  the  wreck  of  navies  round  the  bay. 

Why  rage  ye  thus?    no  strife  for  liberty 
Has  made  you  mad;  no  tyrant,  strong  through  fear, 

Has  chained  your  pinions,  till  ye  wrenched  them  free, 
And  rushed  into  the  unmeasured  atmosphere; 

For  ye  were  bom  in  freedom  where  ye  blow, 

Free  o'er  the  mighty  deep  to  come  and  go ; 

Earth's  solemn  woods  were  yours,  her  wastes  of  snow, 
Her  isles  where  summer  blossoms  all  the -year. 

O  ye  wild  winds !  a  mightier  Power  than  yours 

In  chains  upon  the  shore  of  Europe  lies; 
The  sceptred  throng,  whose  fetters  he  endures. 

Watch  his  mute  throes  with  terror  in  their  eyes: 
And  armed  warriors  all  around  him  stand, 
And,  as  he  struggles,  tighten  every  band. 
And  lift  the  heavy  spear,  with  threatening  hand, 

To  pierce  the  victim,  diould  he  strive  to  rise. 

Yet  oh,  when  that  wronged  Spirit  of  our  race 
Shall  break,  as  soon  he  must,  his  long-worn  chains^ 

And  leap  in  freedom  from  his  prison-place. 
Lord  of  his  ancient  hills  and  fruitful  plains. 

Let  him  not  rise,  like  these  mad  winds  of  air. 

To  wasta  the  loveliness  that  time  could  spare — 

To  fill  the  earth  with  wo,  and  blot  her  &ir 
Unconscious  breast  with  blood  from  human  veins. 

But  may  he,  like  die  Spring-time,  come  abroad, 
Who  crumbles  winter's  gyves  with  gentle  might, 

When  in  the  genial  breeze,  the  breath  of  Qod, 
Come  spouting  up  the  unsealed  springs  to  light ; 

Flowers  !(tart  from  their  dark  prisons  at  his  feet; 

The  woods,  long  dumb,  awake  to  hymnings  sweet, 

And  mom  and  eve,  whose  glimmerings  almost  meet,       Ooocjle 
Crowd  back  to  narrow  bounds  the  ancient  nigli^  ^^    ^  ^ 
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BRYANT'S    POEMS.* 


Wb  design  to  express  our  opinion  of  the  merit  of  these  poenguB.  To 
speak  what  we  think,  plainly  and  freely,  will  only  be  discharging  a  deU 
of  gratitude  that  has  been  accumulating  fjr  a  long  \mle. 

That  they  should  have  passed  through  four  large  editions  is  some  in- 
dication of  the  existence  among  us  of  a  pure  taste ;  at  least,  the  author 
has  no  right  to  complain.  He  has  found  hvox  enough  to  satisfy  a  liter- 
ary vanity  more  inordinate  than  we  take  his  to  be.  His  book  has  been 
read  extensively,  and  praised  as  often  as  it  was  read;  quoted  frequently,  and 
always  with  admiration ;  and  republished  time  and  again  in  every  maga- 
line  and  newspaper  from  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims  to  that  of  the  Chero- 
kees.  The  more  accomplished  his  readers,  the  keener  their  relish  of 
the  rich  repast  which  he  has  furnished.  Yet  his  friends  may,  perhaps, 
complain  that  while  these  manifestations  of  kindly  feeling  have  been 
hearty,  they  have  not  in  all  instances  been  intelligent ;  they  have  been 
spent  on  minor  graces  and  excellencies,  to  the  neglect  of  higher  traits. 
Would  not  some  of  his  warmest  admirers  be  surprised  to  hear  his  true 
rank  ?  Suppose  we  were  to  compare  him,  not  with  ^*  the  everduring 
men,"  with  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  who  hold  the  first  place,  but 
with  those  just  below  them,  with  Thompson,  Cowper,  Wordsworth  and 
others,  would  it  betray  the  want  of  critical  sagacity  ?  We  confess  it  is 
our  conviction,  that,  estimated  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  art,  his 
poetry  is  not  inferior  to  their  best  passages.  Without  running  a  formal 
parallel,  we  shall  endeavour  to  state  why  and  in  what  respect  we  think  so, 
by  describing  what  we  conceive  to  be  its  chief  characteristics. 


•Poems  by  William  Cuilen  Bryant.    Fifth  Edition.     Harper  and  Brothers. 
HtwYork.    1999. 
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There  is  no  occasion  for  defining,  as  a  preliminary  tadc,  what  poetry 
is.  All  that  .we  shall  say  may  be  comprehended  by  those  who  will  read 
this  sentence  from  Matthias  Claudius,  "I  have  heard  from  Herr  Ahrens 
that  poetry  is  a  sort  of  roaring  foam  substance  {Sehaum  veren)  that 
must  rhyme.  Herr  Ahrens,  you  have  deceived  me !  My  counn  says  it 
must  not  foam,  but  must  be  clear  as  a  dew-drop  and  penetrating  as  a  sigh 
of  love." 

What  a  thorough  nbastery  of  language  has  the  author  of  this  book. 
^  Sometimes  we  are  disposed  to  think  exquisite  grace  and  propriety  of 
expression  his  chief  excellence.  It  seems  as  if  his  whole  study  had 
been  how  his  thoughts  might  be  most  beautifully  uttered.  Not  only  are 
words  not  misus^,  which  would  be  small  praise  indeed,  but  none  occur 
in  the  entire  volume  that  any  process  of  refinement  can  improve. 
Their  precision  is  remarkable,  unaccompanied  as  it  is  by  any  loss  of 
elegance  or  force.  Warmth  and  richness  are  not  sacrificed  to  mere  dry 
and  meagre  chastity.  Most  writers,  when  they  attempt  neatness,  be- 
come hard  and  cold ;  freshness  and  flexibility  is  exchanged  for  a  frigid 
accuracy  and  their  phrases,  perhaps  well  adapted  to  a  metaphysical  treatise, 
are  altogether  out  of  place  in  verse.  By  laboring  too  exclusively  after 
exactness,  they  neglSct  what  is  of  the  last  importance  in  the  felicitous  and 
efiective  use  of  words,  the  power  of  association.  This  is  never  the  case 
with  Bryant  With  all  his  nicety  of  expression  he  is  ever  racy,  warm, 
suggestive.  Certain  of  his  pieces  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  gliding 
unconsciously  into  a  thousand  trains  of  associated  thought  A  single 
epithet  sometimes  draws  a  veil  from  before  a  whole  world  of  thought. 
For  instance,  in  the  "  Death  of  Schiller,"  how  that  one  term  "  the  peering 
Chinese"  brings  up  all  the  peculiarities  as  well  of  Chinese  life  as  of 
Chinese  fes^tures.  And,  again  in  the  Greek  Boy,  whom  he  regards  as 
"  A  shoot  of  that  old  vine  which  made 
The  nations  silent  in  its  shade," 

does  not  old  Greece,  in  her  glory  and  magnificence,  and  yet  with  some- 
what of  a  solemn  grandeur,  move  before  us,  as  in  a  stately  funeral  pro- 
cession ? 

Delicacy  and  refinement  of  language  are  of  course  incompatible  with 
the  least  mark  of  turgidness.  There  is,  therefore,  in  Bryant  no  tumid 
Y  pomp,  no  forced  strength — none  of  the  inflation  of  Thompson,  nor  of  the 
^  unnatural  and  pompous  splendor  of  Young.  The  same  is  true  of  his 
versification,  for  that  is  no  less  exquisite  than  his  choice  of  language,  and 
manifests  no  less  of  the  skilfulnoss  of  an  accomplished  artist.  It  combines 
melody  and  freedom  with  great  correctness.  An  ear  the  most  perfectly 
attuned  detects  no  false  quantities  nor  discordant  rhythms.  Line  follows 
line  in  liquid  harmony.  There  is  a  mellowness  and  smooth  flow  that 
beguiles  the  mind  by  a  kind  of  fascination,  as  if  the  ancient  conception 
of  the  true  lyric  had  been  more  than  realized  by  converting  poetry  into 
music  itself  Yet  the  versification  is  adapted  to  the  subject.  In  that 
grand  ode  ^'  To  the  Past "  the  lines  seem  to  move  with  slow  and  solemn 
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atep,  while,  in  the  "  Song  of  the  Stars,"  they  dart  away  with  the  joyousness 
and  buoyancy  of  youth,  like  "the  orbs  of  beauty  and  spheres  of  flamrf' 
which  dance  over  the  widening  wastes  of  the  clear  blue  sky. 

Bryant  possesses,  however,  other  and  higher  requisites  of  the  genuine 
poet  An  eminent  writef ,  himself  aspiring  to  the  highest  place  in  the 
poetical  literature  of  his  country,  has  told  us  what  those  requisites  are, 
and  they  are  just  those  which  our  poet  has  in  a  signal  degree.*  As  to  . 
sensibilhy,  no  man  ever  lived  more  delicately  susceptible  of  external  in-  ) 
fluences.  Not  only  is  his  eye  open  to  the  forms  of  nature,  but  ev«ry 
fibre  of  his  being  seems  to  be  tremblingly  alive  to  their  presence.  His 
nerves,  like  thestringsof  an  Eolian  harp,  the  &intestbreathof  the  wind  can 
Ian  into  music  In  the  observation  of  the  outward  world  he  has  been  both 
varied  and  minute.  Natural  objects,  with  their  infinite  diversity  of  name, 
shi^  and  hue,  are  the  constant  companions  of  his  thoughts.  Scarcely  a 
flower,  a  leaf  exists  with  which  he  is  not  familiar.  From  the  spire  of 
grass  to  the  huge  mountain  oak ;  from  the  violet,  in  its  silent  retreats,  to 
die  bright  and  boundless  firmament;  from  the  shy  bird,  brooding  in  the 
deep  and  quiet  woods,  to  the  stars  in  their  eternal  dances,  all  things  of 
nature  hdve  attracted  his  frequent  and  friendly  attention.  Streams,  and 
woods,  and  meadows,  and  skies,  mingle  in  all  bis  musings,  are  the  staple 
of  his  imagination,  form  a  part,  indeed,  of  his  intellectual  being.  His 
sympathy  with  nature  is  universal.  The  seasons,  with  their  thousand 
alternating  influences,  with  their  smiles  and  tears,  with  their  sunshine 
and  gloom ;  day  and  night,  with  their  strange  contrasts ;  forests,  where 
gusb  the  silver  fountains;  thick  groves,  with  verdant  roo&  and  mossy 
floors;  trees  in  their  stateliness  and  beauty;  lone  lakes;  the  song  of  birds; 
the  Boh  whisper  of  the  evening  winds,  and  the  gentle  murmur  of  the 
brooks,  have  been  to  him  a  delightful  study. 

'*  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  riling  tweet, 

With  charm  ofearKest  birds ;  pleasant  tlie  sun, 

When  first  on  the  delightiiil  land  he  spreads 

His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 

Glistering  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth, 

After  soft  showers ;  and  the  coming  on 

Of  grateful  evening  mild." 

He  has,  in  truth,  lived  in  the  bosom  of  nature  as  in  the  arms  of  a  tender 
mother,  whose  every  smile  and  frown  touched  the  quick  chords  of  sensi- 
bility.    He  has  watched  her  fiice  with  the  confiding  fondness  of  youthful 
love,  while  she  has  been  to  him  a  teacher  and  guide.     In  the  unbroken 
solitude,  where  his  home  has  been,  his  heart,  free  to  expand  under  genial 
influences,  has  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  the  sacred  dignity  of  his 
calling,  and  of  the  lofty  purposes  of  life.     Nature  is  ever  silently  teach* 
ing  a  lesson  of  elevation  and  peace.    She  is  the  kind  parent  of  sweet  j 
thoughts,  the  friend  of  lowly  but  self-dependent  virtue;  not  the  nurse  of  ( 
sickly  sentiment,  but  the  inspirer  of  the  best  wisdom,  which  is  that  which  | 
is  linked  to  goodness. 

•Wordsworth.    See  prefkoe  to  Lyrical  BaUa^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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This  fiuniliarity  with  natare  gives  fredmesB  and  truth  to  these  de- 
acripCions.  They  are  not  like  the  collections  of  a  naturalist,  dry  speci- 
mcns  of  withered  leaves  and  decayed  plants.  In  the  great  temple  <^nar 
tore  the  author's  worship  has  been  pure  and  exalted,  and  he  has  trans- 
ferred to  his  poems  the  rich  feelings  which  such  worship  in^ires.  They 
are  at  all  times  warm,  picturesque,  fiuthfuL  They  present  scenes  in  «dl 
the  life  and  glowing  beauty  of  original  nature.  Openmg  them  at  any 
page  is  like  transporting  one's  self  to  the  free  air  and  broad  prospects  of 
the  country.  Lovely  sights  and  sweet  sounds  are  about  us,  and  we 
gaze  earnestly  on  green  leaves  and  running  brooks,  and  listaa^  delighted^ 
to  the  lowing  of  herds.  Can  there  be  a  picture  more  like  than  this  from 
^  Lines  after  a  Tempest"  We  quote  the  whole  poem  because  it  is  one 
of  the  best  specimcais  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  author's  genius: 

"The  day  had  been  a  d^y  of  wind  tuA  storm ; 

The  wind  was  laid,  the  storm  was  oreipast. 
And  stooping  from  the  zenith  bright  and  warm 

Shone  the  great  sun  on  the  wide  earth  at  last. 

I  stood  upon  the  uplainl. slope,  and  cast 
My  eye  upon  a  broad  and  beauteous  scene, 

Where  the  vast  plain  lay  g:irt  by  momitains  vast,. 
And  hills  oV  hills  lifted  their  beds  of  green, 
With  pleasant  Tales  scooped  out  and  villages  between. 

The  rain  drops  glistened  on  the  trees  around, 

Whose  shadows  on  the  tall  grass  were  not  stirred, 
Save  when  a  shower  of  diamonds,  to  the  ground. 

Was  shaken  by  the  flight  of  started  bird ; 

For  birds  were  waibling  round,  and  bees  were  hoaki 
About  the  flowers;  the  eheerfol  rivulet  sung^ 

And  gossiped  as  he  hastened  ocean-ward ; 
To  Che  gray  oak  the  squirrel,  chiding,  clung, 
And  chirping  from  the  ground  the  grassbof^r  upepmng. 

And  from  beneath  the  leaves  that  kept  than  dry 

Flew  many  a  glittering  insect  here  and  there^ 
And  darted  up  and  down  the  butterfly. 

That  seemed  a  living  blossom  of  the  air. 

The  flocks  came  scattering  from  the  thicket,  wbevs 
The  riolent  rain  had  pent  them ;  in  the  way 

Strolled  groups  of  damseb  ftolicksome  and  flur; 
The  farmer  swung  the  scythe  or  turned  the  hay. 
And  Wizt  the  heavy  swaths  his  children  were  at  play. 

It  was  a  scene  of  peace -*and,  like  a  spell, 

Did  that  serene  and  golden  sunlight  frdl 
Upon  the  motionless  wood  th«t  clothed  the  Ml, 

And  precipice  upspringing  like  a  wall, 

And  glassy  river  and  white  waterfidl, 
And  happy  living  things  that  trod  the  bright 

And  beauteous  scene;  while  far  beyond  them  all, 
On  many  a  lovely  valley  out  of  sight, 
Was  poured  from  the  blue  heavens  the  same  soa  golden  ligbL      , 
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I  lookad  and  thonglil  tht  quiet  of  the  teene 

An  eniblem  of  the  peaee  that  yet  shall  "be, 
When  o'er  earth's  continents  and  isles  b^ween, 

The  noise  of  war  shall  oease  from  sea  to  sea, 

And  married  nations  dwell  in  harmony; 
When  millions  cronching  in  the  dost  to  one, 

No  more  shall  beg  dieir  ttres  on  bended  knee, 
Nor  the  black  stake  be  dressed,  nor  in  the  sun 
The  o'er  labored  captiTc  toil,  and  wish  his  life  were  done. 

Too  long  at  dash  of  arms  amid  her  bowers 
And  pools  of  blood,  the  earth  has  stood  aghast. 

The  fair  earth  that  should  only  bhish  with  (lowers 
And  ruddy  fruits;  but  not  for  aye  can  last 
The  storm,  and  sweet  the  sunshine  when  'tis  past. 

Lof  the  clouds  roll  away— they  break— they  fy. 
And  tike  the  glorious  light  of  summer,  east 

O'er  the  wide  landscape  from  the  embradng  sky. 

On  all  the  peacefhl  world  the  smile  of  beaten  shall  lie." 

This  is  not  so  mach  descriptiou  as  painting,  in  which  minute  accuracy 
of  touch  is  combined  with  the  finest  general  efiect,  and  the  whole  per« 
vaded  by  a  deepione  of  beautiful  and  touching  sentitnent  But  here  the 
scene  itself  would  be  recognized  as  poetical  by  the  dullest  person,  in 
treating  which  properly,  many  suppose  the  highest  kind  of  skill  is  not 
required.  Let  such  take  the  description  of  a  scene  of  which  the  poetry 
is  not  so  generally  confessed.  Take  winter,  the  season  in  which  nature 
u  presented  in  her  most  bleak,  dreary,  and  unlovely  aspect,  and  see  what 
life  and  beauty  can  be  infused  into  what  most  of  us  regard  as  a  sterile 
subject: 

When  shrieked 
The  bleak  NoTember  winds,  and  smote  the  woods, 
And  the  brown  fields  were  herbless,  and  the  shades 
That  rest  above  the  merry  rivulet. 
Were  spoiled,  I  sought,  I  loved  them  still ; — they  seemed 
Like  old  companions  in  adversity. 
Still  there  was  beauty  in  my  walks ;  the  brook 
Bordered  with  sparkling  frost-work,  was  as  gay 
As  with  its  fringe  of  sununer  flowers.    Afrur, 
The  village  with  its  spires,  the  path  of  streams. 
And  dim  receding  valleys,  hid  before- 
By  interposing  trees,  lay  visible 
Through  the  bare  grove,  and  my  fhmiliw  haunts 
Seemed  new  to  me.    Nor  was  I  slow  to  come! 
Among  them,  when  the  clouds,  from  their  still  skirts, 
Had  shaken  down  on  earth  the  feathery  snow, 
And  all  was  white.    The  pure,  keen  air,  abroad. 
Albeit  it  breathed  no  scent  of  iierb,  nor  heard 
Love-call  of  bird  nor  merry  hum  of  bee, 
Was  not  the  air  of  death.    Bright  mosses  crept 
Over  the  spotted  trunks,  and  the  close  buds 
That  lay  along  the  boughs,  instinct  with  life. 
Patient  and  waiting  the  soft  breath  of  Spring, 


Feared  not  the  piercing  spirit  of  the  North. 
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The  snow-bird  twiitered  on  the  beechen  bough/ 
And  'iieath  the  hemlock,  whose  thidi  branches  beat 
Beneath  its  bright,  cold  burden,  and  kept  dry 
A  circle,  on  the  earth,  of  withered  leaves 
The  partridge  fornoed  a  shelter.    Through  the  snow 
The  rabbit  sprang  away.    The  lighter  tracli  of  fox, 
And  the  rackoon's  broad  path  were  there 
Crossing  each  otiier.    From  his  hoUow  tree 
Tlie  squirrel  was  abroad,  gathering  the  nuts 
Just  fallen,  that  asked  the  winter  cold  and  swiy 
Of  winter  blast,  to  shake  them  from  their  hold. 

But  winter  has  yet  brighter  scenes,— he  boasts 
Splendors  beyond  what  gorgeous  summer  knows, 
Or  autumn,  with  his  many  fruits,  and  woods 
A|l  flushed  with  many  hues.    Come,  when  the  rains 
Have  glazed  the  snow,  and  clothed  the  trees  with  ice ; 
While  the  slant  sun  of  February  pours 
Into  the  bowers  a  flood  of  light.    Approach  ! 
The  incrusted  sui-face  shall  upbear  thy  steps, 
And  the  broad,  arching  portals  of  the  grove 
Welcome  thy  entering.    Look  f  the  massy  trunks 
Are  cased  in  the  pure  crystal ;  each  light  spray 
Nodding  and  tilling  in  the  breath  of  heaven, 
Is  studded  with  its  trembling  water  drops, 
That  stream  with  rainbow  radiance  as  they  move. 
But  round  the  parent  stem  the  long,  low  bouglis, 
Bsnd  in  a  glittering  ring,  and  arbors  hide 
The  glassy  flower.    Ob !  yoa  might  deem  the  spoi 
The  spacious  cavern  of  some  virgin  mine, 
Deep  in  the  womb  of  earth,  where  the  gems  grow 
And  diamonds  put  forth  radiant  rods,  and  bud 
With  amethyst  t\n^  topar— and  the  place 
Lit  up  most  royally  with  the  pure  beam 
That  dwells  in  (hem,  or  haply  the  vast  haU 
Of  fairy  palace,  that  outlasts  tlie  night, 
And  fades  not  id  the  glory  of  the  sun ; 
Where  crystal  columns  send  forth  slender  sliads 
And  crossing  arches;  and  fantastic  isles 
Wind  from  the  sight  in  brightness,  and  are  lost 
Among  the  crowded  pillars.     Raise  thine  eye, 
Thou  secst  no  cavern  roof,  no  palace  vault  *, 
Tlier<5  the  blue  sky  and  the  white  drilling  clouds 
Look  in.    Again  the  wildered  fancy  dreams  . 
Of  spouting  fountains,  frozen  as  tlw^y  rose^ 
And  fixed,  with  all  their  branching  jets,  in  air 
And  oil  their  sluii^es  sealed.    Alt,  all  is  light ', 
Light  without  shad !.    But  all  shall  pass  away 
W  ih  the  next  sun.    From  numberless  vast  trunks 
Loosened,  the  crabbing  ice  shall  make  a  sound 
Like  the  far  roar  of  rivers,  and  the  eve 
Shall  close  o'er  the  brown  woods  as  it  was  wonL 

This  extract  contains  instances  of  the  delicate  fency  peculiar  to  this 
author,  though  they  are  not,  perhaps,  the  best  specimens  that  could  be 
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selected.  His  writings  are  filled  with  splendid  exemplifications  of  the 
most  refined  as  well  as  the  most  vigorous  imagination.  How  striking 
is  that  passage  in  the  '^  Prairies  "  in  which,  lost  in  the  musings  prompted 
by  the  sublime  solitude,  we  hear  in  the  domestic  hum  of  the  bee,  a  more 
adventurous  colonist  than  man,  the  tramp  of  that  advancmg  multitude 
which  soon  shall  fill  the  borders.  And  in  these  few  lines  taken  from 
the  "Earth," 

"  Prom  battlo-ficldt,  f 

Where  heroes  madly  drave  and  dashed  their  hosts 

Against  each  other,  rises  up  a  noise, 

As  if  the  armed  multitodes  of  dead 

Stirred  in  their  heayy  slumber." 

Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  poem,  and  Thaoatopsis,  The  Past,  and  the 
Hjnnon  to  Death,  from  beginning  to  end,  are  magnificent  embodiments  of 
the  very  soul  of  imagination.  The  themes  are  vast,  giving  scope  for  the 
boldest  and  broadest  flights,  exeiting  the  highest  sense  of  sublimity, 
treated  with  a  correspcmding  grandeur  of  language  and  thought  A 
vein  of  the  most  elevated  philosophy  pervades  them,  deeply  serious  in  its 
tone ;  that  seriousness  inseparable  from  the  tremendous  truths  related  to 
our  mysterious  human  being.  While  we  read  them,  a  solemn  and  impress- 
ive awe  &lls  upon  ns;  we  listen  as  we  should  to  the  rapt  utterance  of  a 
prophet,  or  as  though  we  heard  at  midnight  the  choral  symphonies  of 
Heaven  floating  down  from  the  skies.  A  voice  full  of  deep  thought 
and  pathos  reaches  the  soul,  subduing,  softening,  solemnising,  yet  ex- 
panding and  quickening  it.  In  illustration  of  our  meaning,  we  are 
tempted  to  add  to  our  preceding  liberal  quotations  the  second  of  the 
poems  just  named,  the  OJe 

TO   THE   PAST. 


Thou  unrelenting  Past ! 
Strong  are  the  barriers  round  thy  dark  domain, 

And  fetters,  sure  and  fast, 
Hold  all  that  enter  thy  unbreathtog  reign. 

For  in  thy  realm  withdrawn 
Old  empires  sit  in  sullenness  and  gloom, 

And  glorious  ages  gone- 
Lie  deep  within  the  shadow  of  thy  womb. 

Childhood,  with  all  its  mirth, 
Youth,  Manhood,  Age,  that  draws  us  to  the  ground, 

And  last,  Man's  Life  on  earth, 
Glide  to  thy  dim  dominions,  and  are  bound. 

Thou  hast  my  better  years, 
Thou  hast  my  earlier  friends— the  good-^the  kind, 

Yielded  to  thee  with  tears — 
The  venerable  form^tbe  exalted  mind. 
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My  ipirit  yaarns  to  bring 
The  lost  ones  back^jreamt  with  detira  intama, 

And  struggles  bard  to  wring 
Thy  bolts  apart,  and  phick  thy  capti?ea  thenoe. 

In  Taio— thy  gates  deny 
All  passage  save  to  thoae  who  heaee  deplfft ; 

Nor  to  the  streaming  eye 
Thou  giv'st  them  back—nor  to  the  broken  heart. 

In  thy  abysses  hide   - 
Beauty  and  ezoellence  unknown -4o  thee 

Earth's  wonder  and  her  pride 
Are  gathered,  as  the  waters  to  the  sea; 

Labors  of  good  to  man, 
Unpublisbed  charity,  unbroken  fiiith,— 

LoTe,  that  midst  grief  began, 
And  grew  with  years,  and  faltered  not  in  death. 

Full  many  a  mighty  name 
Lttrics  in  thy  depths,  unuttered,  unrerered ; 

Wkh  thee  are  silent  fame. 
Forgotten  arts,  and  wisdom  disappeared. 

Thine  ibr  a  space  are  they^ 
Yet  shalt  thou  yield  thy  treasures  up  at  last ; 

'  Thy  gates  shall  yet  give  way. 
Thy  bolts  shall  fall,  inexorable  Past  1 

All  that  of  good  and  fair 
Has  gone  into  thy  womb  from  earliest  time. 

Shall  then  come  forth,  to  wear 
The  glory  and  the  beauty  of  iu  prime. 

They  have  not  perished — not 
Kind  words,  remembered  voices  once  so  sweet, 

Smiles,  radiant  long  ago, 
And  features^  the  great  soul's  apparent  seat ; 

All  shall  eome  back,  each  tie 
Of  pure  affection  shall  be  knit  again ; 

Alone  shall  Evfl  die, 
And  Sorrow  dwell  a  prisoner  in  thy  reign. 

And  then  shaU  I  behdd 
Him,  by  whose  kind  paternal  side  I  sprung, 

And  her,  who,  still  and  cold. 
Fills  the  next  gravo— the  beautiiiil  and  young. 

The  healthy  judgment  this  author  has  shown  in  all  his  writings  is  a 
striking  trait  Both  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lesser  details  of  rerse, 
and  in  the  utterance  of  sentiments  and  thoughts,  his  judgment  is  equally 
evident     The  force  of  the  language,  the  perfection  of  the  style,  the  ap- 

riateness  of  imagery,  the  simple  and  just  fervor  of  his  feelings,  the 

ty  of  his  descriptions,  the  cheerfulness  of  his  aspirations,  and  the 
y  moral  tone  that  pervades  every  line,  prove  that  he  possesses  the  . 
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clearest  notions  of  propriety, — the  most  un^estioiiable  prtetical  good 
sense.  There  are  no  where  mdications  of  disease,  or  want  of  justness 
and  harmony,  no  straining  after  effect,  no  affected  point  of  brilliancy,  no 
starts  and  fits,  no  agonies  of  passion,  no  mawkish  sensitiveness,  no  mor- 
bid misanthropy,  no  repulsive  egotism,  no  dragging  of  private  life  inta 
public  gaze,  no  unhealthy  yearning  for  sympathy,  no  childl<<h  complaints 
of  the  neglect  of  the  world,  or  of  the  cruel  severities  of  Providence ;  but  on 
the  ccmtrary  all  is^ure,  wholesome  and  just,  the  sincere  production  of  one 
that  regards  nature  and  society  with  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  wise  man, 
contented  with  the  allounents  of  Heaven,  and  laboring  through  the  hum-  . 
blest  duties  with  right  earnest  and  cheerful  good  will.  The  spirit  of  these  ^ 
writings  is,  therefore,  more  to  be  admired  than  all  their  outward  graces 
and  perfections.  A  gentleness  softer  than  the  sweet  affections  of  woman, 
a  tenderness  mild  and  tearful  as  early  love,  simplicity  like  that  of  un- 
conscious youth  are  joined  to  the  stem  virtue  of  a  martyr,  and  the 
lofty  philosophy  of  a  sage.  Innumerable  are  the  passages  that  touch  our 
best  feelings,  sinking  quietly  into  the  heart,  subduing  each  rougher 
passion,  and  melting  it,  like  a  strain  of  music,  into  liquid  joy  and  love. 
Whatever  is  peaceftil,  lovely,  delicate,  or  kind  and  tranquiUzing,  most 
strongly  affects  the  writer's  imagination.  He  walks  abroad  in  the  world,, 
he  takes  in  al)  things  of  earth  and  air,  he  ascends  the  stream  of  history, 
and  is  arrested  only  by  the  beautiful  in  nature,  art,  and  the  actions  of  men. 
He  is  like  one  loitering  in  groves  of  bloom  to  gather  only  the  choicest 
flowers.  In  his  view  the  rugged  and  the  discordant  have  no  charms, 
the  harsh  and  violent  are  repulsive,  while  the  bleak  wastes  of  poverty,  the 
struggles  of  despair,  the  ravages  of  stormftil  passion,  the  thounmd  jarring 
scenes  of  life,  are  as  though  they  were  not,  or  are  seen  only  to  suggest  a 
deep  commi^ration,  prompting  to  the  mild  but  earnest  prayer  that  men 
may  learn  what  is  good.  Even  when  our  hearts,  by  some  simple  de- 
scription are  made  to  bum  with  indignation  at  the  wrong  which  maa 
inflicts  on  man,  when  we  are  touched  with  the  suflerings  of  the  oppressed, 
and  we  are  full  to  bursting  against  the  oppressor,  a  tone  of  gentleness 
softens  our  wrath,  though  the  sense  of  justice  grows  keener,  and  pur- 
poses of  tender  and  quiet  beneficence  become  living  convictions.  This 
is  the  peculiar  charm  of  his  philanthropy;  it  is  susceptible,  keen,  fresh, 
and  ever  active;  it  is  unaccompanied  by  bitter  or  revengeful  passion..  No- 
thing to  detract  from  its  perfect  purity  is  mingled  with  it,  and  nothmg  to 
confound  it  with  mere  animal  impulse  or  physical  sensibility.  It  is  a 
love  as  immaculate  as  that  of  the  angels,  at  the  same  time  (uU  of  humai^ 
and  kindliness.  He  looks  upon  wrong,  but  does  not  imprecate  the  ven* 
geance  of  Heaven  upon  the  wrong  doers;  his  heart  melts  at  sight 
of  human  distress,  but  he  does  not  call  upon  the  lightnings  to  blast  the 
guihy  wretch  who  causes  them ;  he  longs  that  the  struggling  nations  may 
break  their  chains,  but  he  wishes  them  to  be  broken  as  the  gentle  might 
of  the  Spring-time  crumbles  the  gyves  of  winter,  as  the  unsealed  springs 
gush  up  to  light,  or  as  the  flowers  start  from  their  dark  prisons  at  his 
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feet  Clear  as  is  his  perception  of  the  right,  strong  as  is  his  sympathy 
with  the  injured,  ardently  ^is  he  desires  the  prevalence  of  peace  and  joy, 
he  urges  to  no  violence  in  the  attempt  to  establish  truth  and  justice  upon 
earth.  He  has  other  and  higher  notions  of  true  virtue.  A  power  to  suJBer 
wrong  with  uncomplaining,  but  not  inactive  endurance,  to  assert  the  right 
with  energy  yet  with  oahnness,  to  feel  deeply  but  to  act  with  moderation 
and  kindness,  are  to  him  higher  manifestations  of  virtue,  than  the  exercise 
of  a  force  tempestuous  ^ough  to  hurl  down  thrones.  Gentle  (iesires, sweet 
affections,  tender  love,  patient  ibrtitude,  tearfiil  recollections  and  cheerful 
hope,  are  the  impulses  that  he  moves.  To  these  only  are  his  lofty  inspi- 
rations addressed.  He  speaks  to  them  not  in  frigid  homilies  or  formal 
tones  of  instruction,  but  delightful  moral  associations  axe  interwoven  with 
every  line,  connected  vnfii  all  the  objects  and  all  the  transitions  and  pro- 
cesses of  the  material  world.  In  the  midst  of  striking  descriptions  of 
what  is  majestic  or  fine,  there  is  ever  something  to  soften  and  improve. 
Twilight  hues  lingering  after  the  bright  sun  has  set,  recall  the  memory 
of  good  men  gone ;  in  the  deep  slumber  of  the  woodlands  there  is  an  em- 
blem of  inward  peace ;  the  perishing  flowers  are  remembrancers  of  those 
who  in  their  youthful  beauty  died ;  the  gt)lden  sunlight  that  succeeds  the 
tempest  anticipates  the  day  when  the  noise  of  wdr  shall  cease,  and  mar- 
ried nations  dwell  in  harmony;  the  unconscious  flow  of  the  rivulet, 
changeless  amid  change,  reroiiuls  us  of  the  perpetual  onward  course  ^f 
time;  the  flight  of  the  lone  bird  in  the  illimitable  air  tells  of  the  pow^ 
that,  in  the  long  way  that  we  must  tread  ^lone,  will  guide  our  steps 
aright ;  and  the  unceasing  vicissitudes  of  all  external  things  indicate  the 
hand  of  a  kind  Providence,  conducting  the  human  race  through  succes- 
sive trials  to  the  scene  of  its  noblest  triumphs. 

Surely  such  are  the  writings  to  which  we  most  often  and  foxidly  recur. 
We  soon  come  to  regard  them  as  friends,  ministering  in  all  seasons  of 
affliction  and  joy  to  our  spiritual  wants,  admonishing  us  of  wrong,  and 
turning  us  by  their  silent  eloquence  to  whatever  is  holy  and  good.  Un- 
like the  more  dazzling  productions  of  genius  which  are  read  this  moment 
and  forgotten  that,  which,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  are  perused  by  a  flash 
of  lightning,  to  be  closed  the  instant  after  in  endless  darkness,  they  make 
themselves  our  closest  companions,  those  to  whom  we  look  for  sympathy, 
instruction,  solace.  We  turn  to  them  on  the  still  Sabbath  days  when  we 
would  recover  our  moral  nature  from  the  shocks  of  this  all  too  engrossing 
world,  on  placid  summer  evenings,  when  the  remembrance  of  far  ofi* 
borne  and  kindred  is  softest,  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  when,  the 
world  shut  out,  eternal  things  are  a  reality,  and  the  petty  cares  of  life  are 
only  a  dream.  And  should  trial  come  upon  us  in  the  stem  struggles  of 
life,  they  administer  a  soothing  strength;  if  disappointment  fills  the  heart 
with  gall,  they  assuage  its  bitterness ;  when  sickness  prostrates  energy, 
they  recover  the  drooping  spirit;  and  when  death  creeps  slowly  upon  the 
sources  of  existence,  they  hover  around  like  guardian  angels,  whispering 
sweet  hopes  of  a  better  world.  Would  that  all  gifled  men  could  learn  thai 
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to  suryive  the  oblivion  that  seems  to  be  the  destiny  of  most  human  thingx, 
they  shoQld  appeal  only  to  that  which  is  imperishable  in  the  nature  of 
man,  to  his  holy  affections  and  lofty  hopes. 

One  effect  of  Bryant's  fiiithful  observation,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
is,  that  his.  poems  are  stHctly  American.  They  are  American  in  their 
subjects,  imagery,  and  spirit.  Scarcely  any  other  than  one  bom  in  this 
country  can  appreciate  all  their  merit,  so  strongly  marked  are  they 
with  the  peculiarities  of  o/ur  natural  scenery,  our  social  feelings,  and  our 
national  convictions.  Of  course  then  they  are  altogether  orignaL  What 
the  author  has  seen,  or  what  has  been  wrought  in  his  own  mind,  he  has 
written,  and  no  more.  His  language,  figures,  and  tone  are  not  borrowed, 
for  there  ^re  few  if  any  from  whom  he  could  borrow ;  certainly  none, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  faithful  in  the  least  degree  to  the  influences  of 
his  native  land.  His  skies,  therefore,  are  not  brought  fVom  Italy,  nor 
his  singing  birds  from  England  or  the  tropics,  nor  his  forests  from 
Germany  or  regions  beyond  the  pole.  He  is*  not  indebted  more 
to  the  patient  study  of  books  than  ^o  a  calm  communion  with  outward 
things.  He-  has  levied  no  contributions  on  the  masters  of  foreign  litera- 
ture to  furnish  himself  with  means,  and  has  not  depended  upon  the 
locked  up  treasures  of  ancient  genius  for  the  materials  of  thought  and 
expression.  He  has  written  from  the  movings  of  his  own  mind;  he  has 
uttered  what  he  has  felt  and  known ;  he  has  described  things  around  him 
in  fining  terms,  terms  suggested  by  familiar  contemplatioti,  and  thus  his 
writings  have  become  transcripts  of  external  nature,  appreciated  by  his 
countrymen  with  the  readiness  and  ease  with  which  truth  is  ever  recog* 
nized. 

"  Lone  lakes,  Savannahs,  where  the  bison  roves, 
Rocks  rich  with  summer  garlands,  soleiAn  streams, 
Skies  where  the  desert  eagle  wheels  and  screams. 
Spring  bloom  and  autumn  blaze  of  boundless  groves," 

are  reflected  from  his  pages  like  surrounding  scenery  from  the  surface  of 
an  unruffled  lake.  And  where  could  he  find  aught  more  lovely  and 
majestic,  or  where  the  land  better  adapted  to  inspire  the  genius  of  de- 
scriptive poetry  than  this,  with  its  endless  variety  of  woodland,  grove, 
and  water,  with  its  deep  fore^  brooding  in  eternal  silence  over  the 
slumbering  inland,  with  vast  lakes,  majestic  in  their  repose,  sending 
back  the  radiant  hues  of  the  sky,  where  mountain  ridges  rise  to  prop 
the  very  heavens,  where  broad  streams  roll  their  mighty  tides  for  thou- 
sands of  miles  through  fertile  plains,  where  green  prairies  stretch  like 
oceans  arrested  in  theit  mightiest  heavings,  and  where  a  wildness  and 
freshness  is  pervading  every  scene,  that  dissociating  it  ftom  human 
agency  conducts  to  the  thought  of  a  loftier  indwelling  power. 

Nor  is  the  tone  of  these  poems  less  American  than  the  imagery  or 
themes.  They  breathe  the  spirit  of  that  new  order  of  things  in  which 
we  are  cast  They  are  fresh,  like  a  young  people  unwarped  by  the 
superstitions  and  prejudices  of  age,  fre^  like  a  nation  scorning  the  though^ 
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of  bondage,  geneross,  like  a  society  whose  only  protection  is  mutual  sjrm* 
pathy,  and  bold  and  vigorous  like  a  land  pressing  onward  to  a  future 
state  of  glorious  enlargement  The  holy  instincts  of  democracy  guides 
erery  eipression  and  prompt  and  animate  every  strain.  An  attachment 
to  liberty  stronger  than  tl^e  desire  of  life,  a  regard  ibr  human  rights  of 
more  than  fraternal  tenderness,  a  confidence  in  humanity  that  admits  of 
DO  misgivings,  and  a  rejoicing  hope  of  the  fiiture,  full  of  illumination 
and  peace,  are  the  sentiments  that  they  every  where  inspire.  They 
sharpen  the  sense  of  right,  they  quicken  the  perception  of  the  natural, 
ihey  infuse  a  love  of  the  true,  they  soflen  and  subdue  the  feelings,  and 
expand  those  generous  emotions  that  comprehend  in  their  plans  of  benevo- 
lence every  form  of  human  being,  from  the  king  to  the  slave.  Could 
all  mea  discipline  their  hearts  by  the  rich  lessons,  could  they  bring  their 
feelings  in  unison  with  the  aspirations,  could  they  govern  their  conduct 
by  the  spirit,  of  these  poems,  the  highest  civilization  of  which  a  com- 
munity  is  capable  would  be  attained— one  in  which  peace,  cultivation, 
refinement,  and  love  would  pervade  the  whole  structura 

It  is  therefore  not  difikuh  to  assign  this  author  his  true  nmk  among 
English  poets.  We  gave  him  in  the  outlet  the  second  place,  and  did  so 
because  we  thought  he  deserved  it  in  many  respects.  In  propriety  of 
langimge,  in  grace  of  diction,  in  beauty  of  imagery  and  thought,  in  pic- 
turesque description,  in  originality  and  pathos,  in  moral  spirit,  in  depth  of 
jriiilosophy,  he  is  equal  to  the  best  of  bis  order,  though  there  is  a  copious* 
ness,  versatility,  and  strength  of  passion  that  he  has  yet  to  acquire,  sup- 
posing he  deem  it  desirable. 

We  never  have  read  a  book  without  speculating  more  or  less  to  the 
character  of  itaauthor.  That  is  something,  we  admit,  with  which  the  public 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  yet  it  is  that  about  which  they  trouble  themselves 
most  If  we  could  gather  the  traits  of  this  book  and  combine  them  in 
some  way  into  a  living  person,  we  should  fancy  a  man  to  whom  the  hm- 
guage  of  Wordsworth  to  Milton  might  be  properly  addressed,  ^  Thy 
soul  is  like  a  star  and  dwells  apart,"  one  for  whom  the  grosser  world  had 
no  allarements,  endowed  with  kind  and  gentle  virtues,  modest,  unassum- 
ing^ mild,  simple  in  taste,  elevated  in  sentiment,  dignified  in  deportment, 
pure  in  life,  a  worshipper  of  the  beautiful  every  where  in  nature  and  in 
art,  perpetually  attended  by  noble  and  benevolent  aspirations,  fiimiliar  as 
a  friend  with  the  best  spirits  of  the  past,  but  shrinking,  instinctively,  from 
contact  with  society,  unless  to  bear  reproach  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
duty.  Whether  such  a  portrait  would  be  true,  we  shallnot  ask  those 
who  know  him  to  say,  for  sure  we  are  that  the  beauty  and  purity  which 
abound  in  these  writings  could  only  proceed  from  a  mind  equally  beau- 
tiful and  pure ;  nay,  more  so,  since  that  man  never  lived  who  could  give 
utterance  to  his  whole  soul 

Tet  how  strange  is  it,  say  some,  that  a  mind  of  this  sort  should  expend 
its  energy  in  mere  political  discussion.  We  can  discover  nothing  in  it 
eilfaer  strange  or  kmentaUe.  No  doubt  it  would  be  more  congenial  to  tha 
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8  feelings,  could  he  derote  himself  to  the  proaecitfion  of  his  glorioua 
art     Indeed,  we  hope  for  his  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  literature  ot 
the  country,  that  he  may  be  permitted,  in  his  riper  age^  to  withdraw  to 
some  quiet  retreat,  where,  amid  the  calm  and  beautiful  scenes  in  which 
his  imagination  delights,  he  may  meditate  and  construct  a  work  worthy 
of  his  genius,  and  worthy  of  this  great  nation,  one  that  shall  grow  in 
fiune  as  his  country  expand3  in  power  and  intelligence,  and  that  shall 
give  instruction  and  delight  to  the  multitude  destined  in  distant  years 
to  cover  our  vast  inland  deserts,  and  make  noisy  with  active  life  the 
still  shores  of  the  Pacific.    We  wish  this;  but  we  do^ot  regret  thi^ 
the  author's  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  his  fellow  men  has  led  him 
to  mingle  in  the  stirring  war&re  of  politics;  that  with  all  the  sensi- 
bility of  genius,  he  could  yet  discipline  himself  to  meet  the  rebufis 
and  shocks  of  civil  conflict ;  that  in  being  a  poet  he  has  not  ceased  to  be 
a  citizen.     If  there  were  in  political  life  any  thing  incompatible  with  the 
highest  virtue,  if  his  choice  of  it  had  at  any  time  been  attended  by  de- 
grading compliances,  if  low  motives  of  any  sort  had  impelled  his  exer* 
tions,  or^left  a  single  trace  in  what  he  has  done,  if  aught  else  than  lofty 
self«acriflcing  devotion  had  led  to  a  vocation,  supposed  to  be  so  repulsive, 
there  would  be  cause  for  regret;  and  not  for  regret  merely,  for  loud  and 
stem  utterances  of  rebuke  should  have  met  the  prostitution  of  noble 
powers,  which  are  the  property  of  mankind,  to  ignoble  objects.    But  it 
is  no  descent  for  the  best  of  us  to  be  concerned  about  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  our  fellow  tnen.     One  of  the  admirers  of  Qoethe  mentions 
it  as  a  proof  of  his  incomparable  genius,  that  when  the  world  was  rent 
by  the  grandest  dissensicms,  when  revolutions  of  tremendous  import  were 
going  on,  when  there  was  strong  movement  on  all  sides,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  been  shot  among  all  social  arrangements,  and  men 
were  yet  in  doubt  whether  it  came  downward  from  heaven,  or  upward 
from  hell,  he  all  the  while  remained  unaffected,  penning  soft  madrigals  or 
singing  love  ditties  beneath  the  casement  of  his  mistress.  We  see  nothing 
in  this  to  admire.    We  regard  it  as  a  piece  of  most  despicable  cowardice, 
or  more  despicable  callousness.  When  it  shall  become  disgraceftil  to  feel  for 
the  suffering  millions,  degraded  and  down  trodden,  when  it  shall  be  a  lau- 
dable thing  to  be  indifferent  to  the  moral  progress  of  the  human  race,  when 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  grow  ashamed  of  our  affections,  or  make  a  mock- 
ery of  love,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  put  forth  empty  lamentations  over 
men  of  genius  engaging  in  political  strife.  It  is  only  exposing  our  moral 
defects  to  entertain  and  utter  such  lamentations.    No  man  should  disdain 
what  deeply  interests  the  happiness  of  his  fellow&  We  rejoice,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Bryant  should  lend  his  high  aid  to  what  he  has  deemed  the  cause 
of  goodness  and  truth.    When  we  think  of  the  nobleness  of  that  political 
creed  which  from  earliest  manhood  he  has  warmly  espoused,  of  the 
energy  with  which  he  has  defended  individual  and  equal  rights,  of  the 
frequency  and  fervor  with  which  he  has  appealed  in  all  his  discussions  to 
Ike  best  feelings  of  imd,  of  the  heroic  consistency  widi  which  he  hat 
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anerted  truth  in  the  day  of  its  obscurity,  bearing  up  manfully  a^nst 
persecutions  from  which  less  sensitive  spirits  would  have  recoiled,  repel- 
ling with  dignified  and  honorable  scorn  the  attacks  of  malignant  enemies, 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  foulest  calumny  and  abuse,  commiserating,  in 
magnanimous  meekness,  the  moral  debasement  from  which  they  sprung, 
we  not  only  rejoice,  but  thank  Gk)d  that  he  has  been  placed  ju3t  where 
he  has  been  placed,  that  he  has  been  able,  like  Milton,  to  overcome  the 
soft  seductions  of  literary  indolence,  to  battle  sternly  in  the  rude  and  jar- 
ring onsets  of  truth.  Long  after  present  storms  shall  cease  to  rage,  many 
a  young  mind  liade  strong  by  his  example  and  efibrts  shall  rise  up  to 

renew  the 

"  Fnendleu  warfare,  lingerinj§^  long 

Through  weary  days  and  weary  yfara." 

Mr.  Bryant  has  hitherto  exhibited  to  the  world  only  the  evidence  of 
what  he  can  do,  and  the  promise  of  what  he  will  and  must  do.  The 
present  collection  of  his  works  consi^  of  a  number  of  short  occasional 
poems — the  common  term  of  "fugitive"  seems,  however,  scarcely  ap- 
plicable to  such  polished,  condensed  and  gem-like  performances — the 
aggregate  of  which  falls  short  of  three  hundred  duodecimo  pages;  and 
to  these  are  to  be  added  only  a  few  subsequently  published,  most  of  which 
are  familiar  to  tlfe  readers  of  the  Democratic  Review,  as  having  first 
appeared  among.it8  contents  within  the  past  two  years.  But  Mr.  Bryant's 
powers  are  still  in  the  full  strength  and  freshness  of  mature  manhoodv 
We  repeat  the  expression  of  the  hope,  that  he  may  be  permitted  ere  long 
to  retire  from  the  engrossing  duties  of  editorial  life,  honorable  and 
useful  thou^  they  may  be,  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  what  must 
still  be  regarded  as  his  higher  vocation,  in  the  more  congenial  tranquillity 
of  country  life.  And  then  we  feel  well  assured  that  his  active  and  well 
disciplined  intellect  will  not  long  leave  unsatisfied  the  demand  which  his 
country  is  entitled  to  .make  upon  him  for  a  great  poem,  worthy,  at  the 
same  time  to  be  held  out  to  the  world  as  the  crowning  pride  of  her 
young  literature,  and  to  constitute  the  main  basis  on  which  shall  stand 
the  statue  to  be  erected  to  his  own  fame  in  the  Pantheon  of  the  Poets  of 
the  English  language. 

Towards  the  close  of  Schiller's  noble  poem, "  The  Artists,"  he  beauti- 
fully represents  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  establishinent  of  truth  as  com- 
miued  to  the  Poet's  holy  keeping,  and  exhorts  him  earnestly  to  cherish 
the  power  of  song  destined  to  dispel  error  and  wrong  from  the  earth.  In 
a  similar  spirit  we  would  remind  the  Poet  of  America,  that  the  silent  influ- 
ence of  his  writings,  in  purifying  and  elevating  the  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  of  his  countrymen,  is  his  strongest  inducement  to  a  continuation  of 
his  labors.  If  he  is  faithful  to  bis  trust,  as  a  quick-sighted  discemer  of 
beauty,  of  goodness  and  truth,  when  his  body  sliall  have  mouldered  to 
nothingness  in  its  grave,  his  name  will  still  be  ever  fresh  and  warm  in  the 
memories  of  men.  Meanwhile  let  the  living  cherish  the  fame  of  one 
whom  posterity  will  undoubtedly  recognise  as  o^e  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  his  country  and  his  time.  C^ooalp 
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ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS.^ 


A  smgle  glance  at  the  map  of  the  world  will  suffice  to  satisfy  even 
the  most  unreflecting  observer,  that  the  execution  of  this  long  contem- 
plated  project,  of  connecting  the  two  great  oceans  by  a  ship-canal  across 
the  Isthmus  that  divides  the  two  Americas,  would  be  ( in  the  words 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  January,  1809,  page-382)  <<the  mightieflt 
ereoi  in  &vor  of  the  peacefol  intercourse  of  nations  which  the  physical 
circumstances  of  the  globe  present  to  the  oiterprise  of  man."  It  would 
efibct  a  revolution  in  the  commercial  systetn  of  the  world,  surpassing 
that  of  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies  by  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope.  To  the  vast  conmierce  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe  with  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  it  would  save  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  latter  continent,  the  total  distance  of  which  is 
about  twelve  thousand  miles,  together  with  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  the  navigation  of  Cape  Horn.  The  i^lmense  P&eific  territory  of  the 
United  States,  now  all  but  inaccessible  to  the  commerce  of  our  Atlan- 
tic  board,  except  by  overland  conve3rance,  would  be  brought  within 
easy  access  to  the  latter.  The  commerce  of  the  world  with  Chma, 
Japan,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  would  be  &cilitated  by  a  saving  of 
above  four  thousand  miles  in  distance;  together  with  a  still  greats 
advantage  in  safety  and  ease,  from  the  route  avoiding  both  the  equa- 
torial and  die  high  latitudes  of  the  present  route,  and  passing  through 
the  most  favorable  latitudes  for  winds  and  currents  each  way.  Similar 
advantages  would  be  afibrded  to  the  whale,  skin,  and  fiir  fisheries  of  the 
difi^ent  niations,  and  especially  the  United  States,  in  the  P&ciflc.  Incal- 
culable as  would  be  these  advantages  in  the  presait  state  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,,  their  benefit  would  be  multiplied  by  the  effect 
which  such  increased  &cilities  of  communication  and  exclrange  would 
exert,  to  stimulate  the  immense  masses  of  the  human  race  thus  acted 
upon  to  new  efforts  of  industry,  in  the  developement  of  the  resource 
of  the  richest  portions  of  the  globe,  which  would  vastly  increase  the 

•  Considerations  on  the  subject  of  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Paci^  oceans,  by  means  of  a  Ship  Canal  across  the  Isthmus  which  connects  North 
and  South  America ;  and  the  best  means  of  effectin^^  it  and  permanently  securing  its 
benefits  for  the  world  at  large,  by  meaAs  of  a  cooperation  between  individuals  or 
companies  of  different  nations,  under  the  patronage  of  their  respective  governments. 
By  a  citizen  of  New  York,  formerly  United  States  Consul  at  Lima,  and  for  the 
ports  of  Peru.    Georgetown,  D.  C.    1836. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals,  &c.,  with  an  Appendix.  Twen- 
ty*fi(tti  Congress,  Third  Session.    House  of  Representatives.    No.  3SSL 
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amount  of  valiiable  production,  and  the  activity  of  commercial  inter- 
change, above  the  present  degree  of  either.  And,  finally,  the  moral 
influence  upon  all  that  section  of  the  globe,  of  bringing  it  into  such  close 
and  intimate  communication  with  the  civilization  and  institutions  of  the 
more  favored  coimtries  of  the  North  Atlantic,  will  constitute  a  motive 
not  inferior,  to  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist,  to  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
material  advantages  enumerated  above.  Kthe  realization  of  such  a  pro- 
ject be  within  the  limits  of  phjrsical  possibility,  we  are  well  assured  that 
no  reader  will  hesitate  to  prmiounce  it  an  object  well  worthy  of  the  com- 
bined exertions  and  resources,  if  necessary,  of  all  the  principal  commer- 
cial nations  of  the  world. 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which,  though  it  has  been  occasionally  slightly 
noticed  in  the  public  prints,  very  little  is  popularly  known  in  the  United 
States.  We  im)pose,  therefore,  in  the  present  Article,  to  present  as  clear 
and  succinct  a  view  as  possible  of  its  history  and  merits;  for  which 
we  find  ample  materials  in  the  publicatioBs  whose  titles  are  prefixed 
to  this  paper. 

The  first  of  these  is  an  able  and  lucid  pamphlet,  of  which  the  author 
is  generally  understood  to  be  Mr.  William  Radclifij  of  New  York,  a 
gentleman  with  whom  this  has  long  been  a  subject  of  paramount  interest, 
and  whose  mind  is  probably  more  completely  filled  and  possessed  vnth 
the  conception  of  its  grandeur,  and  with  the  information  in  relation  to  it 
acquired  by  the  zealous  attention  to  it  of  many  years,  than  that  of  any 
other  individual  that  could  be  named.  A  small  edition  only  of  this 
pamj^let  was  printed  by  the  author,  in  1836,  for  private  distribution. 

The  second  consists  of  a  Report  by  the  Committee  of  Roads  and 
Canals  of  the  House  of  Representatives — Mr.  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  Chair- 
man'— made  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  on  a  memorial 
addressed  to  that  body  by  Aaron  Clark,  William  A.  Duer,  Herman 
Leroy,  Matthew  Carey,  William  Radclifi*,  and  others,  urging  upon  Con 
gress  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  the  peculiar  obligation  incumbent 
on  the  United  States  to  take  the  lead  in  this  magnificent  enterprise. 
Annexed  to  the  Report,  which  was  not  pubb'shed  till  several  months 
after  the  termination  of  the  session,  is  an  Appendix,  embodying  a  great 
variety  of  documents  replete  wi^  valuable  information  in  relation  to  its 
subject. 

Humboldt,  in  his  "  Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain," 
Book  1,  ch.  2,  enumerates  not  less  than  ^ve  routes,  probably  possible, 
for  the  communication  between  the  two  oceans,  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  first  is  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Mexico,  being  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  in  the  (now)  State  of  Oaxaca.  The  Bay  of 
Tehuantepec,  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  here  approach  to  within  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
of  each  other,  by  a  line  inclining  slightly  to  the  eastward  of  due  north. 
It  contains  the  two  navigable  rivers,  of  the  Chimalapa,  emptying  into  the 
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former  bay,  and  the  Huasacualco,  emptying  into  thei  latter.  The  tipper 
waters  of  these  rivers  approach  each  other  to  within  a  distance  of  less 
than  twenty  miles,  across  which  portage  the  two  might  be  readily  con- 
nected by  a  canal. 

The  second  is  the  route  by  lake  Nicaragua  and  the  river  San  Juan,  in 
the  States  of  Nicantguaand  Costa  Rica,  in  the  (now)  Federal  Republic  of 
Central  America,  The  canalling  requisite  on  this  route  would  be  only 
over  a  distance  of  about  seventeen  miles  between  the  Gulf  of  Papagayo, 
on  the  Pacific,  and  lake  Nicaragua.  The  San  Juan  connects  the  lake 
Nicaragua  with  the  Atlantic,  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  is  navigable 
along  its  ^hole  length,  (about  one  hundred  miles,)  with  improve- 
ments of  which  it  is  said  to  be  easily  susceptible,  for  vessels  of  consider- 
able burd^.  The  distance  across  the  lake,  (  from  three  to  eight  fiuhoms 
in  depth),  from  the  river  to  the  projected  embouchure  of  the  canal, 
is  about  fifty  miles. 

The  third  is  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  within  the  dominions  of 
the  (now)  Republic  of  New  Granada,  by  the  river  Chagres,  which  empties 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  This  being  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus 
that  connects  the  two  continents,  (or  very  nearly  so,)  is  the  route  to  which 
the  attention  most  naturaHy  first  directs  itself  The  shortest  distance 
across,  in  a  straight  line,  is  less  than  thirty  miles.  The  course  of  the 
river  Chagres,  from  its  mouth  to  the  town  of  Cruces,  where  it  ceases  to  be 
navigable  at  all,  is  about  forty-three  miles.  Thence,  the  distance  across 
to  the  Bay  of  Panama,  on  the  Pacific,  is  only  about  fifteen  miles.  We  but 
allude  to  these  two  routes  here  (the  Nicaragua  and  Chagres  routes)  in 
general  terms,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  of  them 
below. 

The  fourth  is  by  the  river  Atrato,  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien 
(by  which  name  we  sometimes  hear  it  called),  by  its  tributary,  the  river 
Napipi,  which  is  navigable,  though  not  for  vessels  of  large  burden,  to 
within  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  of  the  small  bay  of  Cupica,  on  the 
Pacific. 

The  fifth  is  by  the  same  river,  the  Atrato,  by  a  small  branch  emptying 
into  it  higher  up  (of  course  more  southwardly,  the  course  of  the  Atrato 
being  nearly  north )  called  the  Quito,  which  empties  into  the  main  stream 
four  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  the  mouths  of  the  latter,  the  town  d* 
Quibd5  being  situated  at  or  near  their  junction.  The  Cluito  approaches 
very  near  to  the  waters  of  a  small  river  emptying  into  the  Pacific,  named 
the  San  Juan ;  between  the  sources  of  which  and  the  Cluito  is  a  small 
ravine,  called  Dc  la  Raspadura,  through  which,  it  will  not  be  an  unin- 
teresting &ct  in  the  future  history  of  this  subject,  a  canal  communication 
between  the  two  oceans  has  already  been  made.  ^  A  monk  of  great 
activity,"  sap  Humboldt,  ^^curi  of  the  village  of  Novita,  employed  his 
parishioners  to  dig  a  small  canal  in  the  ravine  De  laRaspadura,  by  means 
of  which,  when  the  rains  are  abundant,  canoes  loaded  with  cocao  pass 
from  tea  to  sea.     This  interior  communication  has  existed  since  1788, 
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unknown  in  Europe.  The  small  canal  of  Raspadora  unkea,  on  ths 
coasts  of  the  two  oceans,  two  points  seventy^ve  leagues  distant  firom  one 
another." 

The  two  last  mentioned,  which  are  scarcely,  perhaps,  to  be  properly 
spoken  of  as  separate  routes,  both  consisting  mainly  of  the  river  Atralo^ 
are  manifestly,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Radcliff  in  a  letter  contained  in  the 
Appendix  to  tho  Report  of  the  Committee,  entirely  unsuitable  to  the  pro- 
ject of  a  ship-canal;  and  much  inferior  to  the  other  routes  for  any  sort  of 
communication,  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  between  the  two  oceanf, 
die  want  of  depth  in  both  rivers,  and  want  of  good  harbours  at  both  ai&. 
They  lie  entirely  within  the  Contineirt  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Choco.  Similar  objections,  so  fer,  at  least,  as  regards  the  project  of  a 
ship^canal,  apply  to  the  first-iiamed  route,  that  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec.  And,  in  foct,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  is  between  the  two 
remaining  routes^  the  Guatemalian  by  lake  Nicaragua,  and  the  New 
Granadian  by  the  river  Chagres,  that  the  akematives  of  selection  alone 
lie. 

Several  abortive  efforts  have  been  set  on  foot,  at  different  times,  tB 
realize  this  long  cherished  dream  of  magnificent  enterprise.  These 
appear  to  have  proceeded,  for  the  most  part,  either  firom  mere  irresponsible 
uid  scheming  adventurers,  attracted  by  the  obvious  advantages  and  com- 
parative  fecilities  of  the  undertaking,  or  firom  parties  destitute  of  the  pro- 
per degree  of  energy,  fixedness  of  purpose,  and  power  of  combination,  to 
bring  together  the  vast  accumulation  of  resources  on  which  alone  so 
gigantic  an  enterprise  can  be  founded.  In  some  instances,  too,  an  unfor- 
tunate &tality  has  intervened  to  frustrate  plans  apparently  begun  under 
happier  auspices,  and  with  &ir  prospects  of  success.  We  propose,  in  the 
present  paper,  to  present  a  gaieral  historical  outline  of  these  successive 
attempts,  as  necessary  to  the  complete  view  of  the  subject  we  are  desirous 
of  exhibiting,  and  as  preparatory  to  such  future  acticm,  either  nationatl 
or  on  a  large  scale  ^f  private  combinaticm,  as  we  hope  to  see  hereafter 
grow  out  of  its  present  agitation  and  discussion. 

During  the  ascendency  of  the  Spanbh  dominion  in  these  coimtries, 
little  or  nothing  was  done,  or  was  to  have  been  expected,  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  an  object  demanding  a  bold  and  large  grasp  of  enter- 
prise, and  an  enlightened  liberality  of  views,  political  and  ccmunercial, 
entirely  foreign  to  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  narrow,  rertrictive,  and 
exclusive  system,  which  weighed  like  a  paralysing  incubus  upon  the 
native  energies,  both  of  the  mother  country  and  of  the  magnificent 
colonial  empire  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  genius  of  Columbus ; — although 
its  future  execution,  at  some  period  or  other^  has  always  been  contem- 
plated, and  looked  forward  to  with  a  profound  interest  by  many  enlight- 
ened minds,  as  "  a  necessary  result  of  the  form  and  position  of  this 
continent."  Even  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  projects 
began  to  be  discussed  for  the  intersection  of  the  Isthmua  We  are  not, 
however,  aware  of  any  surveys  made^with  such  a  view  by  the  Spanish 
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Goremment,  tUl  the  year  1781,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  follow* 
mg  extracts  of  letters  from  Jefferson,  when  Minister  at  Paris,  to  Mr- 
William  Carmichael,  at  Madrid : 

"Paris,  December  11,  1787. 

"  I  hare  been  told  that  cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  the  world 
hat  so  often  wished  and  supposed  practicable,  has  at  times  been  thought  of  by  the 
GoTerameot  of  Spain,  and  that  they  once  proceeded  so  far  as  to  have  a  survey  and 
examination  made  of  the  ground ;  but  that  the  result  was  either  impracticability  or 
too  great  difficulty." 

"Paris,  May «7,  178a 

"  With  respect  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  I  am  assured  by  Burgoin,  (  who  would 
not  choose  to  be  named,  however, )  that  a  surrey  was  made ;  that  a  canal  was 
practicable;  and  that  the  idea  was  suppressed  for  political  reasons  altogether.  He 
has  seen  and  minutely  examined  the  report.  This  report  is  to  me  a  vast  desidera- 
tum, for  reasons  political  and  philosophicaL" 

It  is  doubtless  to  this  survey  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  alludes  in 
the  Article  already  referred  to,  in  1809,  when  it  says:  "the  ground  has 
been  surveyed,  and  not  the  practicability  only,  but  the  fisu:ility  of  the 
work  completely  ascertained." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Spanish  Grovernment  looked  with  an  eye  pf 
most  suspicious  jeahusy  upon  this  the  most  interesting  spot,  from  its 
remarkable  natural  capabilities,  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Well  under- 
standing that  this  was  the  weakest  side,  and  as  it  were  the  key,  of  its 
American  possessions,  it  trembled  that  the  idea  should  go  abroad,  among 
the  other  powerful  and  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  whose  attention 
and  interest  would  then  be  strongly  attracted  towards  the  Isthmus,  of  the 
posnbility  of  a  ship  communication  between  the  two  oceans  at  this  point ; 
and  it  directed,  therefore,  unremitted  efibrts  to  the  object  of  preserving  it 
entirely  isolated  from  and  unknown  to  Europe.  For  this  purpose  it 
neglected  the  conquest  of  the  Indians  along  the  northern  coast  of  the 
bthmus,  leaving  it  uninhabited  and  difficult  of  access,  and  planting  all 
its  population  on  its  Pacific  side.  And  we  are  told,  in  the  **  Description 
of  the  Spanish  Islands  and  settlements  on  the  coast  of  the  West  Indies," 
by  Thomas  Jeffry,  Greographer  to  His  Majesty  in  1762,  (quoted  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review — ^we  have  n6i  been  able  to  procure  the  work,)  that 
it  was  the  instruction  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Qovemor  of  St  John's 
Castle,  not  to  permit  any  British  subject  to  pass  up  or  down  the  lake; 
for  ^'  if  ever  the  English  came  to  a  knowledge  of  its  importance  and 
value,  they  would  soon  make  themselves  masters  of  this  part  of  the 
country." 

The  narrow-minded  stupidity  of  such  a  policy  is,  however,  sufficiently 
i^parent  from  the  following  remarks  in  which  Humboldt  (writing  in 
1808,  and  dedicating  his  work  to  Charles  IV.,)  attempts  to  impress 
upon  the  Spanish  Government  more  enlarged  and  liberal  views  in  rela- 
tion to  this  portion  of  its  dominions : 

"  Moreover,  no  political  consideration  should  oppose  the  progress  of  population, 
agriculture,  commerce^  epd  civilisation,',  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.    The  more  this 
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neck  of  land  tboU  be  cudtiyated,  the  more  resistance  will  it  oppose  to  tbe  enemies  of 
the  Spanish  GbTcrnment  The  eTents  which  took  place  at  Buenos  Ajrres  prove  the 
adTantages  of  a  concentrated  population  in  the  case  of  an  inTasion.  If  any  enter- 
prising nation  wished  to  become  possessed  of  the  isthmus,  it  coold  do  so  with  the 
greatest  ease  at  present,  when  good  and  numerous  fortifications  are  destitute  of  arms 
to  defend  them.  The  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  though  now  much  diminished  at 
Portobello,  would  alone  oppose  fi^teai  obstatles  to  any  military  undertaking  in  the 
isthmus.  It  is  from  St.  Charles  de  Chiloe,  and  not  from  Panama,  that  Peru  can  be 
attacked.  It  requires  from  three  to  five  months  to  ascend  from  Panama  to  Lima. 
But  the  whale  and  cachalot  fishery,  which  in  1803  drew  sixty  English  vessels  to  tho 
South  Sea,  and  the  facilities  for  the  Chinese  commerce  and  the  frirs  of  Nootka 
Sound,  are  baiu  of  a  Tery  seductiTe  nature.  They  will  draw,  sooner  or  later,  the 
masters  of  the  ocean  to  a  point  of  the  globe  destined  by  nature  to  change  the  face  of 
tbe  commercial  system  of  nations.^'—New  Spain.    Book  1,  chap.  2. 

Tliough  the  justice  of  the  complhnent  with  which  he  seeks  to  recom* 
mend  his  advice  may  well'be  questioned: 

"  The  time  is  past  *  when  Spain,  through  a  jealotis  policy,  refused  to  other  nations 
a  thoroughfare  through  tbe  possessions  of  which  she  has  so  long  kept  the  world  in 
ignorance.'  Those  who  are  at  present  at  the  head  of  the  goTcmment,  are  enUghtened 
enough  to  give  a  fiivorable  reception  to  the  liberal  ideas  proposed  to  them  ^  and  tha 
presence  of  a  stranger  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  danger  for  the  country." 

But  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  this  porticm  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
was  marked  by  the  events  which,  in  the  provinces,  succeeded  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Constitution  of  1812,  at  Cadiz,  in  1820.  It  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  complete  overthrow  and  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  autho* 
rity  throughout  the  American  Colonies,  after  a  struggle  more  or  less 
protracted  in  the  different  portions  of  the  country.  In  the  northern  part 
of  South  America,  the  independence  of  the  newly  constituted  Republic 
of  Colombia  was  securely  established  by  the  end  of  1823.  That  of  Peru 
and  the  remainder  of  the  continent  became  consummated  about  the  close 
of  1825 — the  whole  country  continuing,  however,  to  be  long  and  deeply 
agitated  by  constant  change,  convulsion,  and  civil  war.  In  the  Northern 
Continent,  the  dominion  of  the  mother  country  was  overthrown  with  sdll 
greater  ease  and  rapidity.  The  independence  of  Mexico  may  be  said  ta 
have  been  complete  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  1821 ;  though  it  was 
not  till  the  fourth  of  October,  1824,  that  the  settlement  of  its  internal  agi- 
tations by  the  execution  of  Iturbide  (  which  took  place  in  July  of  that  year  ) 
permitted  the  proclamation  of  its  Federal  Republican  Constitution,  framed 
for  the  most  part  on  the  basis  of  that  of  the  United  States.  In  Guatemala 
the  revolution  was  complete,  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  in  1821; 
though  it  was  not  till  the  second  of  July,  1823,  that  it  declared  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  federal  union  which  Mexico  attempted  to  force  upon  it 
Its  present  Constitution  was  ratified  in  September,  1824,  establishing  a 
federal  organization,  closely  modelled  on  that  of  this  country,  consisting 
of  the  five  States  of  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
and  Costa  Rica,  under  the  title  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Central 
America. 

On  the  achievement  of  their  independence,  one  of  the  earliest  great 
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objects  of  national  interest  to  which  the  attention  of  the  new  repuhlican 
goveraments  was  directed,  was  naturally  the  execution  of  this  long  defer- 
red project  of  the  union  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waters.  The  Govern* 
ment  of  Central  America,  heing  earlier  composed  to  a  state  of  comparative 
order  and  tranquillity,  was  considerahly  in  advance  of  its  southern  rival 
for  the  possession  of  this  splendid  honor  and  advantage,  in  the  initiatory 
steps  wldch  it  took  towards  inviting  that  cooperation  of  foreign  capital 
which  alone,  in  the  exhausted  and  feeble  condition  of  the  country  itself 
could  afford  a  prospect  of  the  accomplishment  of  so  vast  an  undertaking. 
The  history  of  the  subject,  of  which  we  are  here  sketching  a  succinct 
outline,  at  this  point  necessarily  divides  itself  into  two  branches— -the  first 
relating  to  the  northern  or  the  Nicaragua  route,  within  the  territory  of 
the  Republic  of  Central  America;  and  the  other,  to  the  Panama  or 
Chagres  route,  within  the  limits  of  the  (now)  Republic  of  New  Gra- 
nada. We  propose  to  trace  these  out  in  succession,  and  afterwards  to 
exhibit  as  complete  a  view  of  the  respective  advantages  of  the  two,  as  we 
are  enabled  to  gather  firom  the  various  materials  within  our  reach. 

As  early  as  the  eighteenth  of  Sept^nber,  1824,  the  newly  established 
Government  of  Central  America  received  proposals  from  an  English 
ciHnpany^  through  the  house  of  Barclay  and  Co. ;  and,  on  the  second  of 
February  ensuing,  from  an  association  composed  chiefly  of  merchants  in 
the  United  States,  signed  by  Colonel  Charles  Bourke  and  Mr.  Matthew 
Llanos,  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  they  had  brought  an  armed 
brig,  with  engineers  to  level  the  grounds  and  survey  the  lake  Nicaragua 
and  the  river  San  Juan,  the  route  by  which  they  projected  the  establish- 
ment of  a  steam  communication  between  the  two  oceans,  provided  the 
Government  should  grant  them  the  exclusive  privileges  they  solicited. 
These  were,  as  stated  in  Thompson's  Guatemala — "  1st,  An  exclusive 
privilege  for  the  purpose.  2d,  An  exclusive  privilege  for  navigation  by 
steamboats  in  the  rivers,  and  on  the  waters  of  the  three  provinces,  as  ikr 
as  the  lake  where  the  said  canal  is  to  be  opened.  3d,  Permission  to  cut 
wood  in  the  said  province.  4th,  Exemption  from  duty  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  goods  oif  account  of  the  company,  until  the  canal  be  completed." 
The  efnivalent  ofiered  to  the  Government  for  these  privileges  was, 
twenty  per  cent  on  the  annual  product  of  the  toll  to  be  paid  by  vessels 
passing  through  the  canal,  and  after  the  expiration  of  a  specified  term, 
the  canal  to  become  the  property  of  the  Gbvemment. 

Without  acting  specifically  on  either  of  these  ofifers,  the  Government 
passed  a  decree,  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  1 825,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  a 
competition  of  proposals,  promising  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  the 
State  to  any  parties  who  would  undertake  the  project,  and  to  recognize 
as  a  public  debt  the  money  expended  in  the  execution  of  it;  the  revenues 
of  the  work  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of 
the  capital  embarked,  deducting  the  expenses  of  repairs,  management, 
and  defence, — and  the  navigation  being  free  to  all  friendly  and  neutral 
Mlions,  without  any  privilege  or  exclusion. 
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In  the  meantime  the  attention  of  die  Govenunent  of  &e  Unked  States 
to  this  subject  had  been  urgently  invoked  by  the  firat  diplomatic  tepn- 
sentative  from  the  newly  constituted  Republic,  Mr.  de  Cailaz;  who,  under 
the  instructions  of  his  Government,  in  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  Sti^ 
dated  Washington,  February  8th,  1825,  thus  writes: 

"  I  ought  to  mention,  sir,  as  the  representative  of  the  Government  of  the  Centre, 
that  nothing  woiUd  be  more  grateihl  to  it  than  that  this  cooperation  shoold  be  owing 
to  your  generous  nation,  whose  noble  conduct  has  been  a  model  and  a  protection  to 
all  the  Americas;  and  that,  on  these  considerations,  it  will  be  highly  satisftctory  to 
have  it  a  participator,  not  only  of  the  merit  of  the  enterprise,  but  of  the  great  advan- 
tages which  that  canal  of  communication  must  produce,  by  means  of  a  treaty,  whicb 
may  perpetually  secure  the  possession  of  it  to  the  two  nations. 

"  By  the  data  which  at  present  exist,  there  ought  to  be  do  doubt  of  the  possSiSi^ 
of  the  work  in  the  terms  shown  by  the  plan  which  I  have  the  honor  of  aeBding  yon 
herewith.  My  Government  is  disposed  to  employ  all  the  means  in  its  powor  to  fii- 
cilitate  the  execution ;  a  company  of  respectable  American  merchants  is  ready  to 
undertake  the  work  as  soon  as  it  is  secured  by  a  treaty  between  both  Governments ; 
and  finally,  if  a  diplomatic  agent  be  appointed  by  this  .Government  to  the  Republie 
of  the  Centre,  and  if  he  be  instructed  upon  the  matter,  ths  most  (kvorable  oppoito* 
nity  presents  its^  ibr  the  arrangement  of  this  business.'' 

To  which  Mr.  Clay,  April  18th,  1825,  thus  replies: 
",The  idea  has  been  king  conceived  ofuniting  those  two  seas  by  a  canal  novigatioB. 
The  execution  of  it  will/orm  a  great  epoch  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  whclt 
world.  The  practicability  of  it  can  be  scarcely  doubted.  Various  lines  for  the  pro- 
posed canal  have  been  suggested,  and  have  divided  public  opinion.  The  evidence, 
tending  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  advantages  of  that  which  would  traverse  the 
province  of  Nicaragua,  seems  to  have  nearly  settled  the  question  in  ftivor  of  that 
route.  StiU,  on  a  project  of  such  vast  magnitude,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  willi 
the  greatest  caution.  A  false  step,  taken  in  the  first  movement,  might  lead  to  the  moil 
mischievous  consequences.  The  President,  has,  therefore,  determined  to  instruct 
the  charg6  d'affaires  of  the  United  States,  whom  he  has  just  appointed,  (and  whs^ 
will  shortly  proceed  upon  his  mission  to  the  Republic  of  the  Centre,)  to  investigate, 
with  the  greatest  care,  the  facilities  which  the  route  through  the  province  of  Nicara- 
gua offers,  and  to  remit  the  information  which  he  may  acquire  to  the  United  States. 
Should  it  confirm  the  preference  which  it  is  believed  that  route  poescssss,  it  wiU  then 
be  necessary  to  consult  Congress  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  co-operation 
which  shall  be  given  towards  the  completion  of  the  great  work.  The  charg6  d*a^ 
falres  of  the  United  States  will  be  specially  directed  to  assure  your  Government  of 
the  deep  interest  which  is  taken  by  that  of  the  United  States  in  the  execution  of  an 
undertaking  which  is  so  highly  xsalculated  to  diffuse  an  extensive  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  mankind,  and  to  express  to  it,  also,  the  acknowledgmenu  which  are  jolly 
due  to  the  friendly  overture  of  which  you  have  been  the  organ." 

The  resuh  of  these  measures  was  the  formal  execution  of  a  contract,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  June,  1826,  between  the  Government  of  Central  America, 
and  the  agent  of  a  projected  association  of  American  capitalists,  Charlesde 
Beneski,— the  principal  in  the  undertaking  being  Mr.  Aaron  H.  Pahner, 
of  New  York;  and  the  United  States  Charge  d'Afiaires,  Colonel  Wil- 
liams, having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  obtaining  and  negotiating  the 
contract,  the  execution  of  which  was  officially  witnessed  and  attested  by 
him.  The  substance  of  this  contract,  of  which  a  copy  is  given  in  ih» 
Appendix  to  the  Report  before  us,  is  thus  stated  in  the  prospectus  by 
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Wliich  Bfr.  Palmer  attempted,  misuccessfally,  to  fonn  a  company  in 
England  for  its  execution  : 

**  The  canal  to  be  cut  by  the  company  in  the  State  of  Nicaragua  shall  admit  mer- 
ehant  Teasels  of  the  largest  "burden,  and  is  to  be  open  to  all  nations.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  RepubKc  of  Central  America  is  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  tolls  and  duties, 
fuid  is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  most  czpedittous  completion  of  the  enterprise,  by 
pennstting  the  cutting  of  timber  necessary  fi>r  the  work%  free  of  expense;  by  faci- 
litating the  surveys,  and  other  preliminary  operations;  by  furnishing  the  plan% 
charts,  and  levellings  already  made,  and  in  procuring  workmen ;  and  is  further  bound 
to  indemnify  the  owners  of  land,  farms,  and  other  property  through  which  the  canal 
may  pass,  for  all  damagas  incurred  thereby.  The  company  is  entitled  to  receiTO 
Iwo-thinlaof  the  tolls  and  duties  to  be  imposed  on  all  vessete,  goods,  and  produce 
passing  thiou^,  or  entering  the  eaaal:  the  republic  is  to  reeetve  theotberthird  pait. 
The  republic  reserves  the  right  of  redeeming  the  capital  invested  in  the  work,  pay- 
ing interest  at  ten  per  cent. ;  but  the  company  is  entitled  to  receive  one  half  of  the 
nett  proceeds  of  the  canal  for  the  term  of  seven  years  afler  such  repayment  by  the 
mpublic.  The  company  is  also  to  have,  in  all  events,  the  exchisive  privilege  of 
the  navigation  of  the  canal  by  steamboats,  for  twenty  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  work,  free  of  duties,  and  is  authorized  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  fire]||hl 
of  cargoes  and  passengers  on  board  such  steamboats,  and  the  rate  of  compensatioA 
for  towing  vessels  through  the  canaL'' 

Poflseased  of  this  instrument,  Mr.  Palmer's  first  step  was  to  place  the 
undertaking  under  the  auspices  <^  some  of  the  most  respectable  names  in 
New  York,  and  for  that  purpose  executed  a  deed  of  trust  to  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  C.  D.  Colden,  Philip  Hone,  and 
Ljrnde  Catlin,  Esquires,  by  which  they  were  constituted  Commissioners 
to. superintend  the  organization  of  the  projected  ^^  Central  Americam 
amd  Uniied  Slates  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Canal  Company j^  with  a 
c^>ital  to  be  subscribed  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  in  fifty  thousand  shares 
of  a  hundred  dollars  each,  of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol« 
krs  were  to  be  reserved  for  citizens  of  Central  America.  It  was  stipu^ 
kted  in  the  contract  that  the  enginesrs  to  make  the  surve3r8  were  to  be 
in  Nicaragua  within  seven  months  at  the  latest,  and  the  work  to  be  com- 
menced, if  found  practicable,  within  iwelve  months,  dler  the  signature 
of  the  contract ;  a  discretionary  power  to  extend  the  time  six  moqths 
kmger,  in  case  of  extraordinary  difiiculties  arising,  being  reserved  te 
the  Qovemment  The  company  was  also  to  advance  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  initiatory  ex* 
penses  which  it  was  to  incur  in  the  construction  of  fortifications,  and  in 
the  surveys  in  which  its  engineers  were  to  oodperate  with  those  of  the 
former.  This  undertaking,  which  appeared  to  prmnise  so  fidr,  fell 
through.  The  severe  pecuniary  crisis  of  that  peribd,  together  with 
political  disturbances  in  Quatemala,  proved  fiscal  to  it  After  obtaining 
the  conditional  promise  of  about  a  million  of  dollars  in  America,  Mr. 
Palmer  proceeded  to  England,  where  he  spent  ten  months  in  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  engage  the  cooperation  of  British  capital  It  will  be 
lemembored  that  at  that  time  the  appetite  for  foreign  enterprise  of  thia 
kind,  which  but  shortly  before  had  rtm  riot  through  the  wildest  excesses 
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of  joint-^tock  speculation,  had  been  satiated,  and  turned  into  disgast,  by 
the  explosion  of  so  many  magnificent  bubbles,  that  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  Mr.  Pahner  found  it  impossible  even  to  obtain  attrition,  at 
so  unpropitious  a  moment,  to  the  respectable  guarantees  under  which 
this  enterprise  was  projected,  its  incalculable  advantages  and  comparative 
fiu^ilities,  together  with  its  sound  and  solid  character, — being  entirely 
"  free,"  as  remarked  in  a  letter  of  Governor  Clinton,  ^  from  the  taint  of 
speculation." 

No  better  success  was  destined  to  attend  the  next  attempt  that  was 
made,  under  still  more  promising  auspices,  by  a  Dutch  company,  of 
which  the  sagacious  merchant-kin^  of  Holland  was  the  head  aiul  princi- 
pal subscriber.  It  appears  that  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Pahner  succeeded, 
as  above  related,  in  negotiating  his  contract,  the  Dutch  had  made  an 
attempt,  of  which  the  failure  is  now  to  be  regretted,  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  decree  of  the  twelfth  of  July,  above  re-, 
ferred  to;  a  company  having  been  formed,  in  1825,  with  a  capit^  of  a 
million  of  guilders,  of  which  the  King  subscribed  half  Not  losing 
sight  of  the  object,  however,  after  the  fiulure  of  Mr.  Palmer's  attempt,  a 
special  envoy,  Qeneral  Verveer,  was  sent  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
to  the  Republic  of  Central  America;  who  negotiated  a  general  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce,  and  a  preliminary  basis  for  a  treaty  for  a  ship- 
canal,  which  was  to  be  concluded  in  Holland.  The  contemplated  provi- 
sions of  this  treaty  were  liberal  and  philanthropic.  The  canal  was  to  be 
open  to  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations  except  those  with  which  the  Re- 
public might  be  at  war.  Vessek  of  war  were  to  require  the  special  con- 
sent of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  for  their  passage;  a  consent 
which  was  not  to  be  extended  to  ships  of  belligerents,  nor  in  any  case 
where  any  nation  or  government  should  make  a  special  protest  or  request 
in  relation  to  the  armed  vessek  of  another ;  and  means  were  to  be  taken 
to  obtain  from  the  several 'maritime  nations  of  Europe  and  America  the 
recognition  of  a  perpetual  universal  neutrality  within  a  certain  distance  in 
every  direction  from  either  entrance  of  the  canal.  The  cainal  was  to 
l^lmit,  if  possible,  the  passage  of  the  largest  ships  fully  laden — the  under- 
takers to  have  the  sole  administration  and  control  of  the  execution  of  the 
work — ^the  cost  and  interest,  at  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  to  constitute 
a  public  debt  of  the  Republic,  to  the  extinction  of  which  the  revenues  of 
the  work  were  to  be  applied,  and  for  the  security  of  which  a  special 
mortgage  vras  to  be  given  upon  all  the  public  lands  of  the  Republic 
within  a  league  from  either  shore  of  the  canal— the  rights  of  strangers 
employed  upon  the  work  to  be  amply  guaranteed — together  with  the 
establishment  of  a  free  commercial  city  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
canal. 

Unfortunately,  as  well  for  the  world  at  large  as  for  the  country  locally 
interested  itself^  the  intervention  of  the  Bel^an  Revolution  of  1830,  with 
the  hostilities  that  ensued  between  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  the  state  of 
agitation  and  uncertainty  which  continued  in  that  country  for  several 
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years  after,  distracted  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  monarch  under 
whose  auspices  these  preparatory  steps  had  been  taken,  from  this  noble 
but  distant  and  prospective  enterprise ;  and  we  learn  from  the  Report  of 
the  Committee,  that  the  charter  of  tj^e  company  incorporated  in  the 
Netherlands  for  the  purpose,  was  suffered  to  expire  before  its  organiza* 
tion  was  completed.  There  cannot,  however,  be  any  doubt  of  the  readi* 
ness  both  of  the  government  and  probably  the  capitalists  of  that  country, 
to  codperate  zealously  with  any  new  movement  that  may  be  set  on  foot 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  object  of  common  and  universal 
interest,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  presented  in  a  practical  and  feasible  shape. 

No  other  attempt,  within  our  knowledge,  has  been  made  by  the  Go- 
yemment  of  the  Central  Republic,  since  the  disappointment  of  the  two 
above  mentioned.  The  unfortunate  and  mortifying  result  of  a  mission  of 
investigation  sent  by  General  Jackson,  in  accordance  with  a  recom- 
mendatory resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  adopted  on  the 
third  of  March,  1835— which  was  designed  to  embrace  both  the  proposed 
routes,  with  a  view  of  opening  negotiations  with  the  Governments  both  of 
Central  America  and  New  Granada, — will  be  related  below. 

The  internal  disturbances  of  the  Rq)ublic  of  Colombia,  mote  protracted 
and  violent  than  afflicted  its  neighbouring  confederacy  of  Ceiitral  America, 
precluded  as  early  an  attention  being  turned  to  this  subject  as  we  have 
seen  was  directed,  almost  in  the  first  moments  of  its  organized  political 
existence,  by  the  latter.  So  that,  although  at  the  period  when  Bolivar 
hold  supreme  conunand  in  Colombia  he  manifested  great  zeal  in  obtain- 
ing accurate  information  in  relation  to  it,  and,  in  18^  and  '29,  had  a 
survey  executed  of  the  different  routes,*  which  naturally  enough  gave  the 

•  By  Captain  Lloyd  and  Captain  Falmarck,  (the  fonner  an  Englishman^  and  the 
latter  a  Swede,  both  in  the  Colombian  senrice  aa  military  engineers.)  Captain 
Uoyd,  after  his  return  to  England,  made  two  reports,  (with  the  permission  of  Boli- 
var,) the  one  to  the  Royal  Sodety,  and  the  other  to  the  RoyalQcographical  Society, 
of  London.  See  "  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
for  the  year  1830,  Pari  L;"  and  the  '*  Jdmmal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London,  for  1830-1." 

We  may  here,  by  the  way,  introduce  a  personal  anecdote  of  the  Liberator,  which 
has  come  to  oar  knowledge,  exhibiting  the  earnest  interest  that  he  felt  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  undertaking.  ]^d  he  lived,  and  continued  at  the  head  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia,  the  waters  of  the  two  oceans  would  probably  long  era 
this  have  been  mingled  together.  In  the  month  of  September,  1829,  lit  Guayaquil^ 
after  he  had  brought  to  a  victorious  termination  the  war  between  Colombia  and 
Peru,  in  a  conversation  with  an  American  gentleman,  on  the  subject  of  the  commu- 
nication across  the  Isthmus,  he  declared  his  intention,  on  his  return  to  Bogota,  and 
on  the  settlement  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  State,  of  sending  his  army  to  the  tsthmns 
to  ejnplof  them  in  this  work—a.  better  use,  alas,  than  any  South  American  army  has 
yet  been  put  to.  But  the  hand  of  disease  and  death  was  ahready  upon  him.  In 
the  following  year  his  resignation  of  the  Presidency  (in  consequence  of  the  charges 
against  him  of  monarchical  aspirations,  made  the  pretext  by  the  Yenezuelians  for 
their  contemplated  diTision  of  the  Republic)  was  shortly  followed  by  his  death, 
before  he  could  embark  for  England,  according  to  his  intention,  for  the  restoration 
of  his  shattered  constitution. 
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preference  to  the  Chagres,  or  New  Qranadkn  route ;  and  although  the 
Proviacial  Chamber  ofthe  DistrictofPcuiama,m  June,  1831,  and  October, 
1833,  invoked  the  attrition  ofthe  General  Congress  to  the  subject;  yet  it 
was  not  till  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  1834,  that  a  decree  was  passed  by  the 
latter,  to  invite  proposals  for  the  work,  of  a  similar  general  character  to  thai 
which  we  have  seen  was  adopted  by  the  Government  of  Central  America 
on  the  twelfth  of  July,  1 825.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  this  decree  con- 
templated only  a  roiidj  either  an  ordinary  carriage  road,  or  railroad,  and  not 
a  shijheanal,  though  permission  was  granted  to  the  undertakers  to  avail 
themselves,  if  convenient,  of  any  canal  for  the  purpose  of  forming  part 
of  the  proposed  communication  across  the  Isthmus.  This  circumstance 
certainly  implies  very  little  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of 
New  Granada  in  the  possibility  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  by  the 
Chagres  route ;  though  perhaps  we  are  only  to  look  upon  it  as  manifest- 
ing a  despair  of  the  more  arduous  grandeur  of  the  latter  project,  under  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  time,  which  would  be  natural  enough  after 
its  past  history;  with  a  sensible  regard  to  the  wisdom  oi  the.  homely 
adage,  that  better  a  half  loaf  than  no  bread.  It  appears,  however,  l^ 
one  of  the  documents  before  us,  that  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May, 
1835,  no  proposition  had  been  made  to  the  Government  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road,  as  contemplated  in  the  decree.  The  document  we  refer 
to  is  a  grant  of  a  privilege  for  a  canal,  to  a  certain  adventurer,  whose 
career  presents  a  singular  history,  the  "  Baron  de  Thierry."  By  the 
terms  of  this  grant  the  exclusive  privilege  was  secured  to  the  contractor 
to  open  a  canal  for  the  passage  of  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  tea 
feet,  by  the  aid  of  the  waters  ofthe  rivers  Chagres  and  Grande,  and  the 
bay  of  Limon.  The  work  was  to  be  undertaken  within  two  years  from 
the  date  ofthe  privilege,  and  to  be  completed  within  three  years  after  its 
commencement, — to  revert  to  the  Republic  in  fifty  years  after  its  com- 
pletion; the  Baron  de  Thierry  engaging  to  support  the  expenses  of 
erecting  such  fortifications  as  the  Executive  should  judge  requisite  for 
the  protection  of  the  canal,  of  providing  them  with  artillery,  and  of 
maintaining  suitable  garrisons,  to  be  composed  of  Granadian  troops^- 
such  lands  belonging  to  New  Granada  being  also  allowed  to  him  as  he 
might  need  for  the  establishment  of  moles,  wharves,  and  other  works 
indispensable  to  the  canaL  A  tarifi'of  the  maximum  prices  of  transpor- 
tation across  the  Isthmus  to  be  charged  on  the  work,  accompanies  the 
decree  which  constitutes  the  grant. 

It  certainly  appears  very  extraordinary  that  the  Government  of  New 
Granada,  especklly  so  intelligent  and  able  a  man  as  its  President,  San- 
tander,  should  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  empty 
and  irresponsible  scheming  of  guch  a  mere  adventurer  as  this  same  gran- 
diloquent Baron  de  Thierry ;  whose  pretensions  were  unsupported  by  any 
guarantees,  either  of  respectability  or  pecuniary  means,  being  buoyed  up 
solely  by  the  inflation  of  their  own  self-confident  impudence.  It  will 
be  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the  man  to  mention,  that  one  of  the  principal 
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reaaoDs  which  he  urges,  in  a  letter  to  some  of  the  deputies  in  the  Con- 
gress of  New  Granada,  in  &Yor  of  a  canal  over  a  railroad,  is  the  want 
of  native  iron  in  the  country,  and  the  dangerous  impolicy  of  depending 
on  foreign  nations  for  its  supply.  ''  If  the  Granadian  Government," 
urges  this  sapient  argument,  ''  had  proposed  to  establish  a  railroad  of 
gold,  it  might  have  been  considered  more  practicable  than  one  of  iron; 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  coimtry  possesses  materials  for  the  former, 
and  that  it  would  be  absolutely  dependent  on  foreign  nations  for  those  of 
the  latter.''  The  following  account  of  this  curious  personage  we  find 
in  the  report  made  in  November,  1836,  by  the  late  Colonel  Biddle, 
the  agent  coamiissioned  by  President  Jackson,  of  whom  more  remains 
to  be  said  below,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  his  return  from  his  very 
^ttraordinary  mission : 

"  Charles  Thierry  was  bom  in  England,  and  claims  descent  ftom  one  of  tlie  motl 
ancient  families  in  France,  firom  -whom  be  also  derives  the  title  of  baron.  Be  was 
oAe  of  the  ushers  at  Cambridge  university  a  few  years  since,  when  a  number  of  In- 
dians firom  the  South  sea  visited  England,  very  much  in  the  same  style,  and  for  the 
identical  purposes  which  induce  the  red  men  of  the  north  to  perform  their  periodical 
journeys  to  Washington  city.  Among  the  curiosities  ejdiibited  for  the  amusement 
of  the  Indians,  was  the  interior  of  the  college;  and,  wliilst  there,  these  savages,  for 
some  nBsmt  heretofore  unknown,  converted  the  *  usher  of  Cambridge  unirersity,' 
into  '*  the  soTcreign  chief  of  New  Zealand."  In  order  that  the  ceremonies  of  this 
election  should  be  religiously  performed,  a  strong  piece  of  parchment  was  prepared, 
on  which  pledges  of  fidelity  were  engraved  without  stint ;  and  as  the  electors  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  each  chief,  disdaining  the  vulgar  method  of  placing  a«r«» 
opposite  to  his  name,  copied,  with  great  precision,  a  fair  representation  of  the  UMo0^ 
mg  on  his  body.  This  instrument  of  soYereignty,  instead  of  being  'signed  and 
settled^*  according  to  our  fashion  of  executing  similar  documents,  declares  upon  the 
the  face  of  it  that  it  has  been  *  iabood  and  doubly  tabood^^  in  the  presence  of  certain 
witnesses  who  had  affixed  their  signatures  in  a  fair  mercantile  hand*writing. 

"  The  baron,  like  many  other)great  men  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  after  aoquir- 
mg  soTereignty  over  New  Zealand,  was  disposed  to  extend  his  power :  and,  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  object,  he  was,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  June,  1885,  tabood  and 
doubly  tabood  *  King  of  NnhavevaJ 

"  The  last  accounts  receiYed  in  the  United  States  of  this  sovereign  chief  and  king, 
are  contained  In  the  English  newspapers,  and  are  as  follows : 

"  From  the  London  Atlas,  twenty-second  May  1836 :  *  We  have  received  an  import^ 
ant  paper,  which  we  have  not  space  now  to  insert  It  b  a  memorial  from  the  Britidb 
President  of  New  Zealand,  to  his  fellow  subjects  resident  in,  or  trading  to  New  ^Sea- 
land.  Its  date  is  the  eighteenth  of  October  last,  and  its  purpose,  to  protest  against  the 
claim  of  a  person  who  styles  himself '  Charles  Baron  de  Thierry,  Sovereign  Chief 
of  New  Zealand  and  King  of  NuhavcYa,  one  of  the  Marquesa  islands,'  to  reign 
over  New  Zealand.  This  claim  is  founded,  he  says,  on  the  iuYitation  of  the  chiefs 
whose  right  to  invite  him  is  denied  by  the  British  President,  The  {adventurer  has 
issued  his  manifesto,  declaring  that  he  had  notified  to  the  Kings  of  England  and 
France,  and  to  the  American  President,  his  intention  of  assuming  the  sovereignty, 
and  that  he  was  coming  with  an  armed  vessel  firom  Panama  to  make  good  his  claim. 
The  British  President,  we  learn  from  private  letters,  had  summoned  the  chiefe,  who 
txpressed  ardent  loyalty  and  independence;  and,  as  all  the  British  subjects  would 
rally  round  the  President,  we  may  soon  expect  to  hear  that  King  Charles  of  New 
Zealand  has  met  a  warm  reception  in  his  intended  empire."* 

*'  From  the  Liondon  Atlas,  twelfth  June  1^:  <  The  threatened  expeditioD  of  tht 
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Baron  de  Thierry  against  New  Zealand,  which  we  noticed  aome  weeks  ago  at  in 
preparation,  it  lilcely  to  be  frustrated.  By  a  letter  dated  in  January  last,  we  leani 
that  his  Majesty's  ship  Beagle  had  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  direct  from  Tahiti ; 
and  that  her  commander,  Captain  Fitzroy,  states  that  he  had  been  consulted  by  the 
Clueen,  previous  to  his  departure,  on  the  propriety  of  permitting  the  baron  to  levy 
and  train  troops  on  her  soil.  The  captain  answered  that  such  a  proceeding  against 
a  friendly  power  would  not  be  permitted  in  England,  and  that  the  Gtueen  might  be 
made  accountable  for  such  permission,  to  those  against  whom  the  expedition  was  di- 
rected. Thus  the  redoubtable  baron's  *  native  battalion,'  was  knocked  up ;  and  as 
the  would-be  King  of  New  Zealand  would  learn  very  soon  after  the  departure  of 
the  Beagle  that  the  chiefs  had  in  solemn  assembly  declared  him  a  public  enemy,  hia 
foreign  corps  would  probably  dismiss  themselves.' " 

"  The  Baron  de  Thierry  never  viewed  the  ground  thr<mgfa  whith  his  contemplated 
canal  was  jto  pass;  he  has  no  pecuniary  resources  to  execute  such  a  woric,  and  is 
believed  to  be  without  friends.  The  general  impression  now  is,  that  the  object  of  his 
application  to  Congress  was,  indirectly,  to  obtain  a  recognition  by  the  New  Qranadian 
Government  of  his  right  to  Sovereignty  over  New  Zealand.  The  sketch  of  the  de- 
cree offered  by  him  to  the  committee  of  Congress  contains  his  fi<fe  of  sovereign  chie( 
and  he  opposed  with  great  obstinacy  the  proposition  to  expunge  it.  Failing  in  this 
object,  he  af^ared  indifferent  whether  the  law  passed  or  was  rejected ;  and  eighteen 
months  have  already  elapsed  without  a  single  effort  on  his  part  to  commence  the  woA, 
and  in  six  months  hence  his  privilege  expires.  The  law  is  now  considered  by  those 
members  of  Congress  who  were  most  instrumental  in  procuring  its  passage,  as  a 
dead  IHUr;  and  as  such,  I  think  it  may  be  viewed  by  the  rest  of  the  world." 

It  should  be  mentioned,  in  this  place,  to  the  honor  of  the  intelligait 
liberality  of  the  New  Granadian  Government,  that  a  law  was  passed  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  1835,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  commercial 
capital  and  enterprise  to  the  Istlunus,  aiMi  especially  to  the  construction  of 
some  method  of  easy  transport  across  from  ocean  to  ocean, — by  which 
absolute  freedom  of  trade  is  granted  to  the  two  cantons  of  Portobello 
and  Panama,  for  the  space  of  twenty  yearo,  to  date  from  the  opening  of 
a  railroad  or  canal  across  the  Isthmujs.  If  the  day  is  ever  destined  to 
arrive  that  shall  witness  the  consummation  of  these  long  cherished  hopes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  &vored  by  nature  with  a  topographical 
situation  as  invaluable  as  it  is  unique,  it  is  indeed  difficult  for  the  imagi- 
nation to  assign  bounds  to  the  commercial  prosperity  and  activity  of  which 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  must  become  the  focus,  under  the  operation  of  the 
freedom  of  trade  secured  by  this  most  excelloit  law. 

The  only  remaining  point  in  the  history  of  the  public  action  of  the 
Government,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  is  the  special  mission  of 
investigation  sent  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  1835,  of 
which  the  result  proved,  from  the  unfortunate  selection  of  the  agent  em- 
ployed, so  very  unsatis&ctory  in  every  point  of  view.  The  following  is 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  third  of  March,  1835,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  before  made,  and  under  the  authority  of  which  this 
special  mission  was  sent : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  respectfully  requested  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  opening  negotiations  with  the  Governments  of  other  nations, 
and  particularly  with  the  Governments  of  Central  America  and  New  Granada,  ftnr 
the  purpose  of  effectually  protecting,  by  suitable  treaty  stipulations  with  them,  sUch 
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indiTidiials  or  companies  as  may  undertake  to  open  a  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  bjr  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  across  the  bthmus 
vHich  connects  North  and  South  America;  and  of  securing  forever,  by  such  stipu* 
lations,  the  free  and  equal  ri^ht  of  navigating  such  canal  to  all  nations,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  such  reasonable  tolls  as  may  be  established,  to  compensate  the  capitalists 
who  may  engage  in  such  undertaking  and  complete  the  work." 

The  gentleman  selected  for  this  interesting  commission  was  one  con- 
sidered in  all  respects  suitable  for  the  discharge  of  its  important  duties, 
the  late  Colonel  Charles  Biddl^,  a  brother  of  the  well  known  individual 
distinguished  for  the  long  and  severe  struggle  which  he  waged  with  the 
Democratic  party,  under  the  guidance  of  the  late  Administrati<Mi,  for  the 
possession  of  the  government  of  these  United  States.  In  accordance 
with  the  plain  prescription  of  the  above  resolution,  his  instructions, 
which  are  dated  May  the  first,  1835,  marked  out  very  distinctly  the  exact 
line  of  his  duty.  He  was  to  "  proceed  by  the  most  direct  route  to  Port 
St  John,  and  ascend  the  rivet  San  Juan  to  the  Lake  Nicaragua,  and 
thence  by  the  contemplated  route  of  communication,  by  canal  or  rail- 
road, to  the  Pacific  ocean,"  and  to  "  procure  the  most  copious  and  accu- 
rate information  in  regard  to  the  practicability  of  either  project,  and  the 
time  and  circumstances  under  which  either  will  be  commenced."  He 
was  then  to  proceed  to  Guatemala,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Central 
America,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Charge  at  that 
place,  the  late  Mr.  De  Witt,  to  procure  all  public  documents,  &c.,  and 
all  accessible  materials  of  information  bearing  upon  the  subject.  He 
was  thence,  in  like  manner,  to  proceed  to  examine  the  Panama  route, 
and  at  BogotS^  the  seat  of  government  of  New  Granada,  to  obtain,  with 
the  aid  of  Mr.  McAfee,  the  United  States  Charge  des  Afiaires  at  that  place, 
all  public  documents  and  information  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the 
subject  Nothing  could  have  been  either  more  distinct  or  more  com- 
plete and  proper  than  these  instructions ;  so  that  the  State  Department 
stands  entirely  acquitted  from  the  blame  of  a  fiulure,  in  so  well  planned 
a  mission,  consequent  solely  on  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  whole 
spirit  as  well  as  letter  of  its  instructions  to  the  agent  selected — unfortu- 
nately, as  the  event  proved* — ^by  the  President  He  was  here  unequivo- 
cally commissioned  for  the  sole  purpose  of  collecting  information— with 
emphatic  instructions  to  obtain  it  in  the  fullest  manner  possible  in  rela- 
tion to  both  routes,  and  both  at  the  two  respective  localities,  and  at  the 
capitals  of  the  two  respective  Governments.  It  is  true  that  the  follow- 
ing clause  was  added  as  a  postscript : 

"  The  route  marked  out  above  was  prescribed  to  you,  because  it  was  believed 
Uiat,  by  following  it,  you  might  gather  the  best  information  in  the  shortest  time; 
but  you  are  not  to  consider  yourself  tied  do.wn  to  it,  and  may  deviate  from  it  when- 
ever it  may  be  necessary  to  enable  you  to  accomplish  that  object." 

-  The  discretionary  deviation  from  the  letter  of  his  instructions  here 
permitted,  was  plainly  only  for  the  purpose  of  better  accomplishing  the 

*  He  was  chosen  doubtless  on  the  strength  of  his  qualifications  as  displayed  in 
better  days. 
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oliject  of  gathexing  ''the  best  infijimotioii  in  the  shortest  tune,"— that  it 
to  say,  the  infonnation  required  by  the  ¥^hole  tenor  of  his  commis8i9n, 
in  relation  to  both  of  the  two  routes  between  which  lay  the  yet  uncertain 
and  unknown  alternatives  of  selection. 

Duly  provided  with  letters  to  the  U.  S.  Consuls,  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
De  Witt  and  Mr.  McAfee,  Colonel  Biddle  proceeded  on  his  mission. 
The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  McAfee  informed  the 
latter  that  Mr.  Biddle  was  commissioned  *<to  make  observations  and 
inquiries  in  respect  to  the  projects  for  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans;"  and  instructed  him  to  ''assist  hi^  in  procuring  any  public 
documents  that  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject,  and,  in  particular, 
any  contract  that  the  Government  of  New  Granada  may  have  entered 
into,  \mder  its  law  of  the  twenty-second  of  May  last,  relative  to  a  rail- 
road across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien."  ^  There  was  added  a  gaieral  recom- 
mendation of  the  bearer  in  the  following  terms :  "  You  will  afford  to 
Mr.  Biddle  any  other  assistance,  and  any  attentions  and  civilities  that 
may  be  necessary,  or  that  may  be  in  your  power" — a  phraseology 
which  it  is  very  certain  was  never  intended  to  convey  the  meaning  which 
afterwards,  by  an  ingenious  direction  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Biddle,  for  the 
promotion  of  his  own  personal  and  private  interests^  seems  to  have  been 
in  point  of  fact  applied  to  it  ^ 

Colonel  Biddle  proceeded,  by  way  of  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica, 
directly  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  he  reached  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  November.  Nor  did  he  ever  visit  Central  America  at  all, 
nor  pay  any  other  regard  to  that  half  of  his  commission  relating  to  the 
northern  or  Nicaragua  route,  than  cavalierly  to  reply,  in  general  terms, 
to  the  inquiry  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  on  his  return,  for  an 
explanation  of  this  omission,  that  he  "  had  ascertained  from  the  most 
authentic  sources  in  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  New  Granada,  that  the  project 
of  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ocean^  by  the 
San  Juan  river  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  was  utterly  impracticable."  And 
the  only  specific  information  which  his  Report  and  accompanying  docu- 
ments present,  in  support  of  the  sweeping  generality  of  this  ipse-^ixit^ 
consists  in — 1,  An  allusion  to  Bolivar's  surveys,*  from  which  he  states 
that, ''  the  river  San  Juan  and  the  lake  Nicaragua  were  deemed  ineligible 
on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  the  numerous  obstructions 

•  This  is  a  most  extraordinary /aftrica^um  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Biddle.  Boli« 
var  could  not  institute  any  surrey  or  examination  of  a  route  lying  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  north  of  his  own  frontier.,  even  supposing  him  to  have  had  any 
motive  for  such  a  survey.  And  in  point  of  fiiet  he  did  not.  The  engineers  em- 
ployed by  him  were,  as  stated  in  a  former  note,  Captains  Lloyd  and  Fahnarek; 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion,  in  Lloyd's  Reports,  to  any  such  pretended 
examination  within  the  territories  of  Central  America.  Whether  this  was  an  ori- 
ginal fiction  of  Colonel  Biddle,  in  palliation  of  his  neglect  of  the  proper  duty  of  hia 
missbn,  or  whether  he  was  imposed  upon  by  some  verbal  representations  made  to 
him  at  Panama  or  Bogota,  which  he  took  no  pains  to  verify,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
as  to  consider. 
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in  the  river,  the  violent  hurricanes  on  the  lakes,  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  climate,  and  the  gieat  distance  between  the  two  oceans,  it  Uong  Hiore 
than  treble  that  of  the  route  by  the  river  Chagres ;" — 2,  A  remark  by  a 
nimiber  of  distinguished  citizens  of  New  Qranada,  members  of  a  patri- 
otic society  styled  the  "  Friends  of  their  Country,"  that  no  other  than 
the  New  Granadian  route  "  appears  to  us  worthy  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  any  enterprising  person,  considering  the  iacilities  which  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  Isthmus  and  the  lowness  of  the  cordilleras  of  the  Andes 
pfier;" — 3,  The  following  opinion  of  another  distinguished  citizen  of 
New  Granada,  I>octor  Pedro  Gual:*  "From  the  slight  and  imperfect 
knowledge  which  I  possess  in  relation  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the 
project  of  opening  a  canal  for  the  passage  of  heavy  vessels  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other  appears  to  me  a  chimera;  I  am  certain  that  this  is 
impracticable  north  of  Panama.  •  •  •  •  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  civilized  world,  the  opening  of  a  caQal 
&T  ve^ls  of  a  heavy  tonnage  is  a  chimera,  and  that  if  it  be  possible  to 
put  the  plan^  into  execution  for  vessels  of  lighter  draught,  this  must  be 
done  to  the  south  of  Panama,  and  cannot  be  accomplished  until  the 
gradual  improvement  of  the  Isdmius  shall  furnish  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing more  correct  geographical  and  topographical  knowledge  of  that 
entire  country  than  is  now  at  our  command;" — and  4th,  a  general  plea 
of  notoriety,  derived,  h&wever,  only  from  the  latitude  of  New  Granada^ 
thus  stated :  "  This  opinion  is  so  universal  and  decisive,  that  the  public 
attention  has  long  since  been  altogether  diverted  from  the  consideration 
of  a  communication  by  the  San  Juan  river."  f 

•  We  may  here  state  that  this  gentleman,  well  known  in  this  country  as  a  man 
of  the  most  eminent  character  and  abilRy,  Bolivar's  Secretary  of  Forei^  Afiairt, 
has  xsince  changed  the  apM4in  here  expressed  in  relation  to  a  ship-canal.  From 
more  full  examination  of  the  subject,  and  elevation  of  views  to  the  level  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  science  in  Europe  and  America,  he  has  become  convinced,  not  only  of 
the  practicability  of  a  ship-canal,  but  that  it  is  the  oifly  mode  of  effecting  a  junction 
between  the  oceans  entitled  to  consideration.  He  is  now  in  Europe,  having  been 
induced  to  leave  the  retirement  in  which  he  has  lived  since  the  death  of  his  ft-iend 
Bolivar,  by  the  urgent  solicitations  of  his  countrymen  to  undertake  a  special  mis- 
sion abroad  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  importance,  in  connection  with  the  great 
national  debt  which  has  so  long  hung  like  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Colombia,  now  divided  into  the  three  Republics  of  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and 
New  Granada. 

t  That  Ck>lonel  Biddle  did  not  regard  the  plan  of  a  ship  canal  as  impossibU, 
appears  Irom  the  following  remark  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  McAfee,  designed  as  the 
opening  of  his  negotiations  with  the  New  Granadian  government :  "  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  long  contemplated  project  of  uniting  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans  by 
a  ship  navigation  must  be  reserved  for  the  patriotic  exertions  of  a  iVittfre  generation^ 
when  the  union,  prosperity  and  resources  of  South  America  may  be  sufficient  to 
acGompiish  that  project,  witlraut  regard  to  its  expense,  or  the  revenue  which  it  may 
yield.  At  present,  no  well-advised  private  capitalists  could  enter  into  such  a  scheme 
without  the  prospect  of  utter  ruin."  It  is  evident  that  Colonel  Biddle's  ideas  on  the 
subject  narrowed  themselves  down,  from  the  broader  scope  of  those  which  dictated 
his  commission,  to  the  dimensions  of  such  exertions  of  "  private  capitalists  *'  as 
would  be  within  the  compass  of  the  resources  on  which  he  relied  for  the  aeeom- 
plishment  of  his  own  personal  views.  yuzeu uy  ^^^^^l^ 
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This  was  all  the  etndenct  in  relation  to  one  of  the  two  great  brancbe* 
of  the  investigation  which  Colonel  Biddle  was  commissioned  to  make, 
personally,  searchingly,  and  authentically,  that  has  resulted  to  die 
country  from  his  mission.  The  fact  is  simply,  that  he  went  out  purely 
ibr  a  purpose  of  speculation,  using  his  public  commission,  most  unright* 
eously,  solely  as  a  means  for  the  furtherance  of  his  personal  views,  and 
entirely  disregarding  all  the  duties  it  imposed^  except  in  so  £ur  as  they 
coincided  with  the  objects  of  those  private  interests. 

He  arrived  at  Panama  on  the  first  of  December,  where,  as  he  states^ 
the  lively  interest  felt  in  the  design  of  his  visit  procured  him  an  enthu* 
siastic  reception ;  and  where  he  found  that  all  confidence  in  the  Baron 
de  Thierry  was  destroyed,  and  his  scheme  condemned  as  impracticable. 
On  his  journey  across  the  Isthmus,  up  the  river  Chagres  to  the  head  of 
its  navigation  at  the  town  of  Graces,  and  thence  across  to  Panama,  he 
had  become  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  &cility  with  which  ''can  be  se- 
cured, by  steamboats  and  railroad  cars,  a  iaft  eonveyanee  from  tk$ 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean  in  six  hounJ*  He  found  tl^  river  navi- 
gable, at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  for  steamboats  drawing  from  ^yb  to  six 
feet  of  water;  and  that  as  the  current  dpes  not  exceed  three  miles  per 
hour,  the  trip  could  be  performed  from  Chagres,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  to  Craces  (forty-three  miles  by  the  course  of 
the  river)  in  five  hours;  while  from  Craces  to  Panama,  a  distance  of 
only  fifteen  miles,  the  country  presented  no  greater  difficulties  for  a  rail- 
road than  that  from  Washington  to  Baltimore. 

Confident  in  this  "  nK>st  perfect  conviction  of  the  fiskcility  with  which 
this  enterprise  could  be  accomplished,"  he  proceeded  to  the  capital, 
Bogotii,  after  a  residence  in  Panama  of  a  little  over  six  weeks,  in  com- 
munication with  the  society  of  "  Friends  of  their  Country,'*  above  alluded 
to.  He  reached  Bogotli  on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  afier  a  &tiguing 
journey  of  fifly-four  days.  Here  he  lost  no  time  in  laying  before  the 
Government,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  McAfee,  an  overture  for  the 
enterprise  for  which  he  was  desirous  of  contracting.  This  was  laid  by 
the  Executive,  Greneral  Santander,  before  Congress,  and  a  commktee 
appointed  to  confer  with  Colonel  Biddle;  which  finally  reported  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  views,  and  a  corresponding  decree  was  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  afier  a  debate 
which  had  occupied  thirty-eight  days.  Of  this  report  Mr.  Biddle  gives 
no  copy  in  his  own  report  to  his  Government,  though  he  alludes  to  one 
as  enclosed.  By  the  Constitution  of  New  Granada  the  Executive  is 
allowed  eight  days  within  which  to  r^ura  a  bill,  with  his  sanction  or 
veto.  On  the  day  succeeding  its  passage,  Colonel  Biddle  was  informed 
by  the  President,  that  a  proposition  had  been  made  to  him  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  New  Granadian  citizens,  offering  better  terms  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  for  the  same  privileges  granted  to  Colonel  Biddle  in  the  pending 
law.  At  this  Colonel  Biddle  appears  to  have  fek  greatly  ind^;nant, 
though  on  what  grounds  does  not  appear.     He  transmitted  a  note, 
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through  the  Charge,  ofiering  a  goaiantee  of  a  millioD  of  dollars  for  the 
performance  of  his  proposed  contract,  which  Mr.  McAfee  sustains  by  a 
declaration,  that  he,  "being  instructed  by  his  GoYemment  to  render  to 
Colonel  Biddle  every  necessary  aid,  has  no  doubt  of  his  ability  and  in- 
tention to  carry  this  important  work  into  complete  operation,  and  that 
he  can  give  to  the  Government  of  New  Granada  any  additional  security 
that  may  be  requked."     Presidait  Santander,  notwithstanding,  returned 
the  bill  to  Congress  recommending  the  passage  of  a  new  law,  ofiering 
the  privilege  to  the  most  favorable  bidder,  and  making  the  ofier  of  the 
New  Granadian  Company  the  maximum  of  concessions  to  be  made  by 
the  Gcovemment    A  law  was  passed,  in  accordance  with  this  recom- 
mendation, on  the  sixth  of  June ;  and  under  its  provisions  the  privilege  was 
finally  granted,  by  an  Executive  decree  dated  June  the  twenty-second, 
to  Colonel  Biddle,  in  his  own  name  and  in  behalf  of  his  contemplated 
associates  iik  the  UnitedBtates,  and  to  the  individuals  composing  the  New 
Granadian  company,  jointly— a  compromise  and  union  of  their  conflicting 
interests  having  meanwhile  been  privately  effected  between  them,  on  the 
following  bass,  as  stated  by  Colonel  Biddle  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  State:  "  Two^hirds  of  the  stock  is  the  property  of  Charles  Biddle  ai4 
such  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  he  may  associate  with  him-,  the 
remaining  pne-third  ia  the  property  of  the  New  Granadians.    The  office 
of  the  company  is  to  be  in  Philadelphia,  and  all  instalments  are  to  be 
paid  there ;  and  the  number  of  directors  is  to  be  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  quantity  of  stock."     The  work  was  to  be  commenced  within 
three  years  afi^  the  date  o(  the  decree,  and  to  be  terminated  within  three 
years  thereafter,  under  a  penalty,  to  be  secured  upon  unincumbered 
property,  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars-^which  penalty,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, has  been  paid,  and  the  privilege  forfeited,  by  the  present  date.* 

Colonel  Biddle's  return  to  the  United  States  in  September  was  shortly 
after  followed  by  his  death,  December  the  twenty-first — the  announcement 
of  which  was  the  only  satifl&ctory  reply  to  the  demand  addressed  to  him  by 
the  St^te  Department  for  explanation  of  his  most  extraordinary  disregard 
of  the  main  objects  of  his  mission.  It  is  not  without  regret  that  we  have 
felt  compelled  to  speak  with  the  severity  above  expressed,  in  relation  to 
one  placed,  by  so  sudden  tm  interruption  of  all  the  schemes  upon  the 

•  We  leara  that  since  the  death  of  Colonel  Biddle  an  agent  was  sent  to  this 
country,  by  the  parties  who  had  asaoeiated  themselTes  with  him  at  Bogotii,  to  in- 
<iaire  into  the  condition  and  prospects  of  bis  operations  here,  in  the  formation  of 
his  contemplated  and  promised  Company.  On  ascertaining  that  all  his  magnificent 
representations  of  the  pledges  of  support  and  codperation  by  some  of  the  leading 
capitalists  of  the  country — on  the  strength  of  whieh  he  had  made  his  dazzling  profitr 
of  a  million  of  dollars  security— were  entirely  destitate  of  foundation,  the  contnMt 
was  transferred  to  a  Fi«nch  bouse  in  the  Island  of  Guadeloupe,  Messrs.  Jolly  and 
Solomon, — parties,  however,  possessed  of  no  adequate  means  or  credit,  and  by  whom 
nothing  of  importance  has  been  done,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn.  The 
transfer  of  the  contract  was  probably  merely  some  indirect  operation  to  get  rid  of  tba 
payment  of  the  fbiMtirc. 
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execution  of  which  he  was  just  about  to  enter,  under  the  shelter  of  thcf 
maxim  for  which,  within  proper  limits,  we  feel  all  due  reverence,  thai 
de  mortuis  nil  nisi  banum.  We  cannot,  however,  repress  a  feeling  of 
indignant  regret,  that  a  mission  which  had  it»  origin  in  such  grand  and 
liberal  national  views,  and  the  faithful  performance  of  which  could  have 
laid  a  broad  and  secure  foundation  upon  which  we  might,  l^  this  timej 
have  probably  witnessed  this  magnificent  project  already  rising  to  success* 
fill  achievement,  should  have  been  seized  upon  by  the  all-pervading  and 
all-demoralizing  spirit  of  speculation  so  rife  at  that  period  in  our  eountry, 
to  be  perverted  into  a  mere  instrument  of  petty  private  interest  We  are 
desirous  also,  by  casting  the  whole  burthen  of  the  failure  of  this  effort, 
the  first  attempted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  upon  the 
quarter  where  its  responsibility  juMfy  belongs,  to  obviate  the  objection 
that  might  be  derived  by  some,  from  this  first  fiiilure,  to  a  repetition  of 
what  we  are  well  assured  is  the  only  proper  initiatory  step  in  the  enter- 
prise, namely,  a  more  carefully  selected  special  mission  of  investigation. 
The  Charge  des  Affaires  at  Bogot^  Mr.  McAfee,  by  no  means 
appears  in  the  business  as  entirely  exempt  from  just  censure ;  notwithr 
standing  that  his  explanations,  in  reply  to  its  first  reprimand,  aipfeta  to 
have  been  received  as  satisfactory  by  his  own  Government.  It  is  true 
that  the  New  Granadian  Government  was  made  sufficiently  to  understand 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  no  connection  with  the  pri- 
vate projects  to  the  purposes  of  which  their  agent  thus  perverted  a  public 
function  commissioned  by  his  instructions  for  very  difierent  objects,  and 
in  a  very  difierent  spirit.  But  it  is  also  true  that  from  the  outset  Colo^ 
nel  Biddle  approached  tlie  New  Granadian  Government  in  a  double 
capacity,  incompatibly  combined,  of  public  functionary  and  private  con- 
tractor ;  and  that  in  introducing  to  that  Government  the  propositions  ad- 
vanced by  him  in  the  latter  capacity,  the  Charge  certainly  gives  to  them 
at  least  the  implied  sanction  and  recommendation  of  his  Government, — 
writing  in  the  following  terms : 

•*  The  undersigned  is  instructed  by  his  Government  to  render  to  ColoneTBiddte 
every  necessary  oid  and  assistance;  and  the  enclosed  letter  is  submhtMl  to  the  oopn 
sideration  of  your  excellency,  imder  the  hope  that  it  wiU  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
Goremment  of  New  Qranada  ;  in  whicfar  event,  Cobael  Biddle  will  submit  his  pro- 
positions in  doioiL" 

The  Charge  could  not  have  fietiled  to  be  sensible  of  the  flagrant  de- 
parture by  the  special  agent  from  the  whole  intent  and  spirit  of  his  in" 
structions,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  induced  to  lend  the  aid  of  his  own 
ofiicial  position  to  a  cooperation  with  such  an  abuse  of  an  iniportanC 
public  function — for  which  the  mere  general  recommendation  of  the  lat- 
ter to  his  good  offices  and  civilities,  alluded  to  above,  in  his  letter  of  in- 
troduction, afibrds  but  a  very  slender  apology.  Mortifying  disappoint- 
ment having  again  been  the  upshot  of  the  business,  the  New  Granadian 
Government  and  citizens  appear  certainly  entitled  to  lay  to  the  doors  of 
our  accredited  public  representatives  a  portion  at  least  of  its  responsibility. 
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And  for  our  part,  we  confess  that  we  feel  disposed  to  Tisit  with  some 
aeverity,  upon  all  concerned  in  it  a  responsibility  which  is  rendered  so 
grave  by  the  consideration  of  the  glorious  objects  and  the  incalculable 
interests  compromised  by  it 

We  are  happy,  however,  to  be  able  to  cftate  that  the  attention  of  our 
Congpress  is  still  fixed  upon  it,  the  following  resolution  having  been 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals,  and  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  last  session: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  opening  or  eoAtinuiag  negoCiations  with  the  Govctnmeiiu  of  other  nations, 
«nd  partieuWly  with  those,  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  which  comprehends  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  to  which  the  United  States  have  accredited  ministers  or 
agents,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  effecting  a  communica- 
tion between  the  Atlantis  and  Pacific  oceans,  by  the  construction  of  a  ship>eanal 
across  the  Isthmus ;  and  of  securing  forever,  by  suitable  treaty  stipulations,  the  free 
and  equal  right  of  navigating  such  canal  to  all  nations,  on  the  payment  of  reasoa- 
abletoUs." 

Nor  should  it  here  be  omitted  to  mentioo  that  it  is  chiefly  to  the  unrest- 
ing exertions  of  Mr.  Radcliflf,  the  author  of  the  able  and  interesting  pam- 
phlet before  us, — exertions  having  their  origin  in  a  profound  and  disin- 
terested enthusiasm  which  has  long  occupied  his  mind  in  relation  to  the 
subject, — that  are  due  the  steps  that  have  already  been  taken  by  our  Go- 
VBmment  towards  its  promotion,  and  that  !ftill  cherished  interest  in  it 
out  of  which  are  yet  destined,  we  trust,  to  proceed  more  effective  and 
successful  measures  towards  that  end. 

Such,  then,  is  a  general  outline  of  the  past  history  of  this  great  pro- 
ject^still  a  project,  after  the  several  abortive  efforts,  which,  as  the  reader 
has  seen,  have  been  attempted  to  make  it  the  great  reality  which  it  is 
still,  we  trust,  one  day  destined  to  be.  Each  of  the  two  governments 
locally  intevested  in  tke  two  respective  routes,  has  made  two  distinct 
attempts  to  €arry  it  into  execution— the  govenunent  of  Central  America 
by  its  contracts  successively  with  Hr.  Palmer's  company  and  with  the 
Dutch ;  and  that  of  New  Qranada  by  those  with  the  Baron  de  Thierry 
and  Colonel  Biddle.  Both  are  now  mortified  and  disgusted  with  re- 
peated disappointment,  but  neither  despairing.  The  whole  ground,  it 
now  appears,  lies  entirely  open,  and  the  opportunity  eminently  favorable 
fi^r  renewed  action,  if  only  it  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  object 
with  a  degree  9f  force  and  will  at  all  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking,  and  to  the  immense  value  of  its  certain  future  results. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  examine  in  detail  the  more  important, 
and  interesting  question  of  the  practicability  of  effecting  this  grand  desi* 
den^m  of  external  improvement 
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THE  LEAL  LAND. 

BT   JOHN   C.   m'cABS. 


The  leal  land !  the  leal  land  1 — ^how  beautiful  it  seems, 
When  seen  by  fency*s  Chastened  glance,  amid  our  purer  dreams^ 
Whep  the  follies  of  tins  TVorld  of  ours,  its  sorrows  and  its  cares 
Have  stained  the  mirror  of  the  soul  with  many  bitter  tears. 

'Tis  sweet  to  contemplate  that  place  where  sorrow  comes  no  more. 
And  not  a  cloud  of  woe  can  rise,  our  vision  to  obscure; 
Where  angels'  everlasting  songs  break  sweetly  on  the  ear, 
With  those  all-hallowed  symphonies  the  spirit  loves  to  hear. 

The  leal  land!  the  leal  land! — I  see  its  rich  green  hills. 

Its  blue  bright  waters  leaping  in  a  thousand  gushing  rills. 

Its  tall  trees — oh,  how  lovely! — as  they  bend  o*er  murm'ring  waves 

Which  roll  in  silvery  volumes  from  sparkling  chrystal  caves. 

The  leal  land!  the  leal  land! — shall  we  know  each  other  there 
Who  have  lived  in  blessed  fellowship  in  this  cold  world  of  care? 
Shall  those  we  fondly  prized  on  earth  their  friendship  there  renew. 
Our  own  fond  friends  we  loved  below,  the  fiiithful  and  the  true? 

How  blessed  is  the  holy  thought — as  o'er  their  graves  we  bend, 
And  drop  affection's  tribute  tear  to  the  memory  of  eaich  friend 
Who  passed  away  to  that  bright  world  so  calmly  and  so  sweet — 
That  in  that  blest  and  better  land  our  soub  i^ain  shall  meet. 

The  leal  land  1  the  leal  land  1-^where  blessed  spirits  rest : 
The  seal  of  silence  on  my  lip,  the  clod  upon  my  breast 
The  green  grass  waving  o'ef  my  grave,  the  little  stone  to  tell 
What  pilgrim  to  that  better  land  bath  bid  the  world  &rewell— 

Then,  blessed  home  of  wearied  ones,  amid  your  peaceful  bowers^ 
With  those  we  loved  so  fondly  here,  in  this  cold  world  of  ours, 
No  mournful  memory  shall  rise,  the  soul's  calm  joy  to  dim. 
Or  mar  the  hallowed  harmony  of  Heaven's  eternal  hymn ! 
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STATISTICS  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES.* 


Few  works  coHtam  more  Talaable  iaformatioii  than  those  on  tftatistics. 
If  full  and  accurate,  they  are  highly  useful  to  the  general  reader,  as 
well  9Li  to  the  statesman;  and  it  is  not  possible,  without  them,  to  form 
any  correct  judgment  of  the  true  power,  progress  and  resources  of  a 
nation.  They  furnish,  also,  the  safest  materials  for  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  greatness  of  different  nations,  at  different  periods,  no  less  than 
the  greatness  of  the  same  country,  under  those  peaceful  changes  in  forms 
of .  government  and  industry  which,  in  modem  times,  often  cause  more 
important  revolutions  than  conquests  or  rebellions. 

Our  olject,  on  the  pl;esent  occasion,  is  not  so  much  to  review,  with 
minuteness,  either  of  the  works  whose  titles  are  prefixed  to  the  present 
article,  as  to  offer  a  few  considerations  connected  with  some  of  those 
topics  which  constitute  the  subject  matter  of  them,  and  which  considera* 
tions  may  tend  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  astonishing  develope* 
ments  in  this  country,  of  the  energies  and  prosperity,  if  not  superiority, 
of  democratic  institutions.  At  all  events,  the  Statistical  History  of  the 
United  States,  since.the  establishment  of  their  free  constitutions,  exhibits 
a  progress  in  all  the  substantial  elements  of  national  grandeur  which  is 
believed  to  have  had  scarce  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

Such  considerations,  when&irly  deduced  from  ^ts  well  authenticated, 
contain  the  essence  of  works  like  those  we  are  now  reviewing.  In  the 
volumes  of  Mr.  McGulloch  are  some  valuable  additions  to  what  he  had 
before  given  to  the  world  in  his  Commercial  Dictionary,  so  fiir  as  re- 
gards Qreat  Britain  alone.  But  the  petition  of  Professor  Leiber  merely 
describes  the  outline  of  numerous  statistical  inquiries,  concerning  the 
United  States,  which  have  not  yet  been  completed  by  him,  but  which  he 
proposes  to  undertake,  if  Congress  will  assist  with  its  patronage.  In  cer- 
tain branches  of  those  inquiries,  he  has  been  ably  preceded  in  this  coun- 
try by  Seybert  and  Pitkin.  The  Professor,  however,  contemplates  a 
much  wider  range  than  has  yet  been  pursued  by  any  one  writer  among 
OB,  and  which,  with  all  his  Qenpan  industry,  and  such  examples,  or 
guides,  before  him,  abroad,  as  Hassel,  Dupen,  Cplquon  and  McCulloch, 
with  any  aid  which  Congress  has  ever  been  wiUing  to  bestow  on  such 
subjects,  would  require  laborious  years  to  finish.  A  department  of  Qo- 
vemment  like  that  in  France  for  the  interior,  or  that  formerly  proposed 

•  1.  Professor  FVancis  Leibei's  memorial  to  Congress,  relative  to  a  work  on  the 
fitatistics  of  the  United  States,  prints  by  the  Senate,  April  18,  1836. 

2.  J.  K.  McColloch's  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  in  two  voluoMS, 
Mtavo,  published  in  London,  1837. 
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in  this  country  to  be  called  the  Home  or  Domestic  Department,  wbuld, 
as  suggested  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Woodbury's  Historical  Discourse,  alone 
appear  to  be  competent  to  prosecute  with  success  so  extensive  and  com- 
plicated an  undertaking.  But,  however  such  details,  almost  infinite  as 
they  are  in  their  various  ramifications,  may  ever  be  completed,  or  under 
what  auspices,  or  by  whom,  it  is  at  best  a  dry,  though  in  some  respects 
very  useful,  task.  The  intellect  and  judgment  are  chiefly  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  subsequent  use  of  such  materials. 

In  another  view  of  works  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Leiber, 
concerning  the  United  States,  it  may  be  deemed  almost  as  unprofitable 
as  it  is  tedious,  to  collect  tabular  details  and  estimates  like  those  in  Pitkin 
and  Seybert,  and  the  continuation  of  portions  of  them  by  Watterston 
and  Van  Zandt;  or  like  WardenVand  Darby's,  in  a  form  less  benefi- 
cial to  researches  into  political  economy;  or  like  Blodget's,  Smith's, 
Cox's,  and  others  of  an  earlier  date,  and  with  less  accuracy,  unless  ac- 
companied, as  in  some  of  the  above  cases,  by  suitable  comparisons  and 
useful  inferences ;  or  unless  some  person  takes  the  trouble,  in  connection 
with  them,  or  afterwards,  to  institute  proper  inquiries  into  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  striking  statistical  changes. 

To  present  the  figures  in  juxta-position,  and  in  contrast,  which  exhibit 
the  population,  trade,  the  arts,  the  currency,  and  other  important  points 
of  research,  as  they  existed  at  difierent  periods  in  the  history  of  a  cownt- 
try,  is  the  first  beneficial  step  ader  the  mere  collection  of  detached  or 
consecutive  data.  But,  beside  that,  the  great  causes  which  expedited  or 
retarded,  and  which  illustrate  or  render  obscure  the  various  statistical 
difierences  that  appear,  must,  if  possible,  be  next  eviscerated  and  ex- 
plained. These  demonstrate  the  practical  benefit  of  the  whole.  They 
constitute  their  true  philosophy,  and  furnish  aids  to  the  statesman,  as  wefl 
a3  political  economist,  which  can  be  derived  frotn  no  other  source,  and 
whose  value,  whether  in  reasoning  or  in  action,  is  often  incalculable. 
Hence,  one  such  work  as  that  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  on  the  Public  Reve- 
nue of  the  British  Empire,  and  which  combines,  compares  and  digests 
important  statistics  on  a  most  interesting  topic,  and  at  distant  periods,  is 
more  illustrative  of  the  advance  in  society,  whether  in  wealth,  civiliza- 
tion or  power,  than  half  the  other  histories  of  England  united.  It 
comes  home  to  men^s  business  and  bosoms.  It  traces  revolutions  in 
forms  of  government,  as  well  as  in  dynasties,  often  to  their  true  causes; 
to  their  influences  on  the  people  at  large,  in  the  imposition  of,  or  relief 
from,  unnecessary  taxation ;  in  the  ruinous  extravagance  or  healthy  eco- 
nomy of  the  heads  of  the  Government;  in  the  commencement  or  aban- 
donment of  warjy  both  expensive  and  unnecessary ;  in  the  protection  and 
encouragement,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  crippling  restraints  and  depres- 
sion, on  the  other,  of  great  branches  of  industry;  in  the  freedom  and 
enterprize  which  have  been  secured  and  excited  by  their  rulers  to  op»> 
rate  both  at  home  and  abroad;  or  in  the  neglect  and  indifference  evinced 
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to  the  prosperity  of  the  commuaity,  and  the  true  and  durahle  glory  of 
the  nation,  as  a  whole. 

Doctor  Henry,  in  his  History,  by  comparing  the  progress  of  Great 
Britain,  at  different  epochs,  on  the  same  subject,  has  pursued  a  course 
somewhat  similar,  but  less  useful,  as  more  general,  and  embracing  more 
numerous  topics,  and  often  too  much  confined  in  his  comparisons  to  pe- 
riods not  sufficiently  distant  from  each  other. 

For  the  United  States — even  since  the  adoption  of  the  presait  Constr- 
tution — ^without  exploring  an  earlier  date,  when  our  records  were  more 
imperfect,  and  our  institutions  of  a  less  democratic  character,  a  great  deal 
remains  to  be  ascertained  and  explained,  as  to  some  of  the  important 
changes  in  their  statistical  condition.  Though  this  period  is  com- 
paratively so  brief,  and,  in  respect  to  them  as  a  nation,  has  been, 
during  most  of  it,,  so  quiet  and  peaceful,  it  has,  at  the  same  time, 
abounded  in  interest,  and  been  characterized  by  the  most  unprecedented 
changes  in  territory,  population,  commerce,  manu&ctures,  internal  im- 
provements of  all  kinds,  and  almost  every  thing  else  intimately  con- 
nected with  fiscal  resources  and  national  power.  What  is  the  taUsmaa 
which  has  wrought  such  political  miracles?  It  can  only  be  found  in 
our  democratic  institutions.  It  must  be  the  happy  union  of  the  8upre> 
macy  of  Liberty  and  Law  which  they  inculcate. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  in  examining  the  results  of  this  pe- 
riod in  our  history,  that  the  whole  of  it  has  been  a  period  of  successful 
efibrts  at  self-government  by  the  whole  people.  It  has  been  a  period 
when  their  laws  and  constitution,  and  not  those  of  any  masters,  near  or 
remote,  have  controlled  either  their  domestic  or  foreign  policy ;  a  period 
where  measures  and  men  have  been  changed,  not  to  .gratify  personal 
ambition,  the  pride  and  pomp  of  monarchs,  or  the  caprices  of  a  few,  but 
only  to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  whole 
population;  to  leave  every  species  of  industry,  as  &r  as  possible,  un- 
taxed and  unshackled ;  to  yield  protection  equally  to  all,  and  confer  mo- 
nopolies on  none;  to  stimulate  every  citiz^  however  humble,  to  exer- 
tion and  enterprize;  and  to  make  the  Gk)vemment  a  blessing  to  all,  by 
making  all  intelligent  to  understand,  and  moral  to  enforce,  its  wholesome 
provisions,  and,  where  not  wholesome,  to  change  them  peacefully,  and 
in  the  legal  and  established  modes  pointed  out  by  their  free  institutiona 
Pervading  all  and  sustaining  all^  is  what  Thompson  so  justly  describes 
as  "the  solid  base  of  liberty^he  liberty  of  mind." 

A  brief  retrospect  of  our  progress  since  1789,  as  shown  by  our  statis- 
tical history,  in  a  few  important  particulars,  will  illustrate  very  fully 
some  of  the  consequences  which  have  resulted  from  our  happy  position 
and  principles.  They  will  help  to  show  how  much  our  great  common- 
wealth, unterrified  and  free,  has  ( to  use  the  ideas  of  Milton)  spread  lis 
wings  like  a  young  eagle,  opened  its  undazzled  eye  to  the  midday  sun, 
and,  soaring  fiir  aloft,  "  purged  and  unsealed  her  long  abused  sight  at 
the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance;  while  the  whole  noise  of 
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timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  twilight, 
flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  she  means,  and  in  their  envious  ga)A>te 
would  prognosticate  a  year  of  sects  and  schisms."  We  have  already,  in 
our  last  number,  given  some  striking  details  of  the  progress  of  the  Posl 
Office  Department,  which  as  an  index  to  the  whole,  may  train  the  mind, 
lo  what  it  may  expect  from  further  comparisons  of  our  National  Statistics. 

Firslj  The  territory  of  the  Union  in  1789,  on  the  most  fiivouraUe 
construction  of  our  limits,  did  not  probably  exceed  about  seven  hundred 
thousand  square  miles,  though  some  have  estimated  it  at  a  million.  With> 
#ut  conquest  or  violence,  we  have  since,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  added 
to  this  rich  inheritance  from  our  frthers,  both  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas, 
embracing  quite  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  more  square  miles^ 
or  treble  our  original  territory.  We  have  added  to  it  new  degrees  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  new  products,  immense  rivers,  fertile  plains,  new 
oceans  and  navigable  outlets^  for  nearly  half  the  former  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

What  visions  of  fertility,  population  and  power  have  thus  been 
opened  for  the  future,  where  free  institutions  and  intelligent,  moral,  civi- 
lized beings  are  to  supplant  the  savage,  and  illustrate  all  the  benefits  and 
glories  of  democratic  principles  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  P&cific 

The  capacities  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect,  as  compared  with 
other  countries,  will  be  the  more  conspicuous,  when,  without  ralarging  on 
the  productiveness  of  our  soil,  the  multitude  and  size  of  our  sti'eams,  our 
numerous  inland  seas,  ext^ded  coasts,  and  varieties  of  climate,  it  is  seen 
that  our  territory  now  exceeds  in  exX&aX  any  within  the  limits  of  Europe, 
which  belongs  ta  any  one  government  Indeed,  it  is  larger  than  three 
fourths  of  Europe  itself^  equals  one  twentieth  of  the  habitable  part  of  the 
earth,  and  is  surpassed  in  the  world  by  only  three  or  four  governments, 
and  they  holding  but  feeble  and  limited  control  over  most  of  their  distant 
dominions. 

When  our  vast  and  fertile  regions  are  filled  up  with  a  population  at 
«U  equal  in  numbers  to  their  capacity  for  sustaining  them,  or  which  shall 
approximate  to  the  one,  two,  and  three  hundred  per  square  miles  in  seve* 
ril  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  some  fiunt  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
d^inies  which  probably  await  it  At  only  eighty-five  persons  per 
square  mile,  which  is  but  about  one-half  of  the  pres^it  ratio  in  England, 
and  one-third  of  that  in  Holland,  and  near  that  of  Massachussetts,  our 
whole  numbers  would  exceed  two  hundred  millions,  or  one-fourth  of  the 
present  estimated  population  of  the  globe. 

Seeondy  To  cultivable  and  progress  our  territory,  we  actually  had  fifty 
years  since,  a  population  short  of  four  millions.  This  has  since  enlarged 
by  such  an  astonishing  mcreasethat  it  is  thought  the  coming  census  will 
embrace  above  sixteen  millions. 

While  many  other  countries  are  retrograde  or  stationary  in  numbers, 
and  several  of  the  most  civilized  double  not  oftener  than  once  in  a  century, 
oars  has  more  than  quadrupled  in  less  than  half  a  century.    Some  of 
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this  ailargement  lias  been  cauaed  by  additions  of  territory,  some  througk 
attraction  from  abroad  by  the  fertility  our  soil  and  the  freedom  of  oar  in- 
slitntions,  but  most  of  it  has  been  the  result  of  natural  increase.  We 
have  started  forward  in  a  benign  climate,  with  abundance  of  healthy  food, 
with  great  exemption  from  the  waste  of  wars,  and  perfect  liberty  in  choice 
of  business  and  place  of  settlement,  so  asto  outstrip  in  early  marriage,  large 
fiuotulies,  fewer  deaths,  and  rapid  and  permanent  increase  of  population, 
almost  every  other  nation  on  record.  Ilie  addition  has  exceeded  a  hun-* 
dred  per  cent  on  the  original  census,  every  twenty-five  years,  and  has 
nearly  evinced  a  doubling  of  the  whole  population  every  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  ratio  of  births  to  marriages,  and  vice-versa,  as  well  as  the 
average  duration  of  life  at  difierent  places,  and  its  probabilities  at  difierent 
ages,  are  matters  too  minute  for  the  present  occasion,  though  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  notice,  that  the  average  duration  of  life  has  been  so  much  in- 
creased here  by  temperance,  abundance,  liberty,  medical  science,  &c., 
that  Congress  in  1828  were  satisfied,  by  some  of  the  speakers  on  that 
occasion,  that  the  computation  made  for  half-pay  at  the  close  of  the  revo- 
lution, founded  on  European  bills  of  mortality,  was  too  short,  and  the 
deficiency  was  made  up  to  those  officers  apd  soldiers  who  served  till  the 
close  of  the  war.  Though  our  whole  numbers  now  may  be  less  than 
those  of  several  empires  in  Asia  and  Europe,  yet  they  probably  equal 
those  of  England  proper  at  this  time,  and  before  die  middle  of  another  cen- 
tury, will,  at  the  past  rate  of  increase,  be  likely  to  equal  those  now  existing 
in  the  whole  of  Europe  as  we  have  already  explained  in  a  former  article.^ 

Their  capabilities  or  power  by.  machinery  in  the  cotton  manu&ctory 
alone,  are  computed  to  exceed  that  of  twenty  millions  of  persons.  If  to 
this  be  added  their  unusual  mechanical  improvement  in  various  manu- 
fectures  and  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  their  use  of  steam  in  navigation  and 
travelling,  and  in  transporting  merchandize,  they  must  surpass  in  real 
productive  power  the  same  number  of  people  in  any  other  country  of  the 
globe  except  England.  In  capacity  for  population  and  power  hereafter, 
looking  to  her  territory  and  her  institutions  it  can  hardly  be  deemed 
vanity,  but  is  rather  honest  pride,  to  say  we  are  evidaitly  without  a  rival, 
much  less  a  superior.  To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  comparative  abilities 
of  our  population,  their  education  and  morals,  now  and  formerly,  and 
our  condition  in  those  respects  as  contrasted  with  other  nations,  would  be 
a  task  more  invidious  and  less  agreeable,  and  would  require  too  great 
space  for  the  present  occasion. 

Thirdy  One  of  the  next  strongest  evidences  of  our  rapid  growth  and 
successful  industry,  is  the  increase  of  exported  conmiodities  of  domestic 
origin,  since  the  adoption  of  the<Donstitution.  Besides  producing  in  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  the  principal  means  for  subsistence  at  home, 
our  people  have,  in  order  to  obtain  the  residue,  and  for  additions  to  their 
comforts  and  luxuries,  exported  as  the  extra  fruits  of  their  own  labor  to 
be  brought  home  in  specie  and  in  articles  for  consumption,  or  to  re-export 

*  See  Demooratic  lUview  for  Janoarjr,  1839,  artide  "  The  AppnMching  Census." 
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to  other  nations,  immense  surpluses  of  various  productions  from  the  forest, 
the  field,  and  the  ocean.  From  less  than  twenty  millions  of  exports  of 
domestic  products  during  each  of  the  three  first  years  of  our  government, 
they  were  doubled  during  the  next  ten  years,  more  than  trebled  in  the 
first  forty  years,  and  during  the  last  three  years  are  more  than  quadrupled. 
They  now  range  from  eighty  to  over  one  hundred  millions  yearly. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  at  as  great,  or  greater  rate  of  increase  than 
that  of  our  population,  notwithstanding  all  which  is  annually  produced, 
needed,  and  consumed  at  home,  without  exportation.  In  the  chief  article, 
that  of  cotton,  which  now  amoimts  to  over  one-half  of  the  whole,  the  pro- 
gress has  been  most  astonidiing  and  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  brief  state- 
ment annexed,  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  December,  1835. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Dollats. 

1792 
1793 
1794 

138,328 

487,600 

1,601,760 

82,000 
107,272 
320,352 

3)2,227,688 

459,624 

742,562 

153,208 

Average. 

1802 
1803 
1804 

27|  millions 
41,'.      dp. 
38,',      da 

5^  millions 
7J      do. 
7J      do. 

3)106J      do. 

20) 

35,6 

6,9 

Average. 

1822 
1823 
1824 

144,*,  millions 
173,',     do. 
142,'     do. 

24  millions 
20i     do. 
21}     do. 

3)460', 

66} 

153,5 

22,1 

Average. 

1832 
1833 
1834 

322^  millions 
324^      do. 
384|      do. 

31}  millions 
36       do. 
494     do. 

3)1031^ 

117} 

344 

39,1 

Average.* 

•  On  the  above  table  the  Report  remarks,  '<  looking  further  to  the  future  in  con* 
nexkm  with  the  past,  a  brief  compariaon  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  our  e  zpo  rts 
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The  various  ways  in  which  this  surplus  is  returned  in  valuable  articles^ 
for  food  and  clothing,  as  well  as  luxury,  their  use  for  the  raw  materials 
of  domestic  manufactures  for  the  basis  of  new  labors,  internal  improve* 
ments,  increasing  commerce  and  public  works,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  enter  into  various  elements  of  general  utility  and  national  greamess, 
are  highly  interesting  topics  of  inquiry,  but  must  be  deferred  to  some 
future  occasion. 

Compared,  however,  with  the  most  prosperous  countries  of  the  world, 
whither  in  this  or  the  Eastern  Continent,  it  is  believed,  that  few  can  ex* 
hibit  such  an  increase  both  of  territory  and  population,  and  at  the  same 
time  such  an  increase  of  exports  of  domestic  origin,  while  so  extensively 
fed«nd  clothed  by  home  products. 

Fourth,  Another  evidence  of  our  progress  is  contained  in  the  statist!* 
cal  fects  connected  with  foreign  commerce.  Our  whole  tonnage  of  every 
kind  has  increased  from  about  Byb  hundred  thousand  a  year,  in  the  first 
five  years  of  our  Qovemment,  to  over  a  million  and  a  half,  during  the 
last  five  years,  or  more  than  trebled.  About  half  of  it  is  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade,  or  in  1836,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-four  foreign,  and  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  domestic,  being  in  air  one  million 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand,  one  hundred  and  two  tons.  Our 
whole  imports  have  increased  in  a  still  greeter  degree  from  twenty  and 
thirty  millions  yearly,  to  one  hundred  and  fidy  and  one  hundred  and 
ninety  millions,  or  six  and  seven  fold,  and  our  whole  exports  of  every 
kind  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  or  five  and  six 
fold. 

The  enterprise  of  our  people  in  penetrating  every  sea,  and  embarking 
in  every  species  of  lucrative  trade,  has  been  more  strikingly  exemplified 

in  coUon  at  a  few  equi-distant  periods,  as  exhibited  in  the  aboTe  table,  will  seire  to 
Illustrate,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  great  influence  which  the  culriyation  atid  exports 
of  cotton  alone  seem  to  have  exercised,  and  are  likely  to  exercise  hereafter,  on  the 
amount  of  our  whole  exports  of  domestic  products,  axid  thus  indirectly  to  affect  our 
importations,  8nd  consequent  revenue  from  customs.  Doubtless  some  other  cnltiya- 
tion  and  exports  would  have  taken  the  place  of  coUon  in  the  South,  had  it  not  been 
80  successfully  grown  there ;  but  they  probably  would  hare  been  less  valuable,  and 
wiU  be  so  hereafler,  if  ever  substituted  fbr  that :  because  the  average  increase  of  all 
of  our  domestic  exports,  includingcotton,  has  been  only  from  three  to  five  per  cent., 
while  that  of  cotton  alone  has,  during  the  Inst  thirty  years,  been,  on  an  average, 
near  twenty-five  per  cent,  annually.  But  of  late,  the  ratio  of  increase  in  cotton, 
though  still  much  greater  than  that  of  other  exports,  has  become  diminished  and 
more  settled,  having  fkllen  firom  five  hundred  per  cent  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
our  present  government,  to  only  about  ten  per  cent,  during  the  last  ten,  though  the 
whole  annual  quantity  now  exported  exceeds  the  enormous  amount  of  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  millions  of  pounds.  This  ten  per  cent,  increase  yearly,  considering 
the  vast  quantity  now  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  how  fbUy  the  cotton  raised 
in  the  other  quarters  of  the  world  has  already  been  excluded  from  the  European 
markets,  with  other  circumstances  named  in  the  body  of  the  report,  may  be  justly 
estimated  both  as  a  more  regular  ratio  than  any  which  has  prevailed  heretofore,  and 
as  something  larger  than  its  probable  increase  in  the  ensuing  ten  years.*' 
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than  eren  the  incre&se  of  territory,  population,  or  surplna  of  domestic 
products.  While  we  delight  to  peruse  the  romantic  tales,  in  modem 
times,  of  Venetian,  Oenoese  and  Dutch  enterprise  on  the  ocean,  and 
which  required  centuries  of  perseverance  fully  to  unfold,  and  wonder  at 
the  commercial  glories  and  wealth  of  Tyre  and  Carthage  in  antiquity, 
it  will  be  seen  that  our  youthful  energies  have  already,  in  half  a  century, 
rivalled  the  oldest  and  greatest  in  distant  adventure^,  and  present,  at  thia 
moment,  a  commercial  marine  which,  in  size  or  efficacy,  is  equalled 
by  no  one  nation  in  the  known  world.  For  there  cannot  now  be  a  doubt 
that  the  entire  amount  of  our  tonnage  exceeds  that  of  Knglfinii 

The  variety  and  number  of  our  mercantile  enterprises  are  almost  in- 
credible, and  are  not  likely  to  be  elsewhere  surpassed  in  fiiture,  as  they 
are  the  natural  result  of  those  equal,  honest  and  intelligent  principles  of 
well-regulat^  liberty  which  have  wrought  such  numerous  other  prodi- 
gies in  this  Western  Hemisphere.  True  libaty,  besides  her  other 
pbwers  and  marvels,  has  justly  been  caUed  ^the  secret  soul  that  quick- 
ens  trade^  the  breath  unseen  that  wafb"  to  us  the  treasures  of  an  envious 
world. 

These  enterprises  furnish  another  strong  evidence  of  the  peculiar  ge- 
nius of  our  countrymeh  for  foreign  commerce,  and  for  future  distiDctioo 
on  that  element  where  they  have  already  reaped  such  immense  wealth 
in  peace,  and  so  many  brilliant  laurels  in  war. 

Fifth.  Without  entering  into  further  details^  showing  the  increase  of 
our  commerce  and  agriculture,  as  well  as  into  new  details  which  might 
be  presented  in  respect. to  the  rapid  growth  of  our  manufactures,  we 
hasten,  before  closing,  to  present  a  few  of  the  other  statistical  results  of 
the  great  progress  made,  under  our  free  institutions,  in  the  means  of  na- 
tional security,  improvement  and  wealth. 

We  have  been  able,  by  means  of  an  augmented  population,  territory, 
trade,  and  various  other  branches  of  industry,  not  only  to  pay  for  those 
additions  to  our  territory,  and  the  debts  of  our  revolution  and  subsequent 
wars,  but  to  sustain  that  population  in  great  comfort  and  abundance — to 
defray  the'  large  annual  expenditure  of  all  kinds  under  the  State  Govern- 
ments— and  to  furnish,  in  addition,  an  ordinary  revenue  to  the  General 
Government  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  dollars  yearly,  instead 
of  only  three  or  four  millions,  as  at  first  We  have  thus  been  strength- 
ened, and  willing  to  encourage  liberally  those  numerous  objects  con- 
nected with  the  general  wel&re,  whose  care  has,  with  much  wisdom, 
been  specially  devolved  upon  the  superior  ability  and  judgment  oi  all 
the  States  united,  rather  than  left  to  the  fielder  resonices  or  narrower 
views  of  each  separately. 

This  increased  capacity  to  contribute  revenue  for  general  purposes 

being  five  or  six  times  the  amount  fifty  years  ago, — and  the  ease  with 
which  the  contribution  is  effected — without  any  direct  taxation,  and  with 
an  indirect  one  much  diminished,— developes,  most  significantly,  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  and  wealth  which  has  been  enlarged  in  a  proportion 
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much  beyond  that  of  either  our  territory,  numbers,  or  domestic  exports. 

What  useful,  and  in  some  cases  sjil^iidid,  results  have  already  been 
realized  from  those  roluntary  and  liberal  contributions! 

Every  obligation  of  honor  and  gratitude,  as  well  as  of  mere  contract, 
incurred  during  the  revolution,  or  since,  has  been  folly  discharged.  The 
expense  of  various  wars,  with  foreign  powers,  as  well  as  the  Indians, 
have  been  all  fiiithfully  and  promptly  extinguished. 

We  have  thus  swept  away  almost  every  vestige  of  public  debt  since 
1789,  pa3ring,  m  all,  beside  large  annual  expenditures  for  other  objects, 
something  like  four  hundred  million  dollars,  in  principal  and  mterest,  of 
debt  alone.  A  respectable  Army  and  Navy,  as  well  as  the  Judiciary, 
Legislative,  Executive  and  other  Establishments  of  the  Govemmoat, 
have,  during  the  same  period,  been  organized  and  respectably  main* 
tained. 

Expensive  forts  have  been  erected,  and  are  erecting,  at  the  most  im* 
portant  points  of  exposure  and  defence. 

^avy  yards,  dry  docks  and  vessels  of  war  have  been  built  in  such 
numbers,  and  of  such  a  character,  as  to  render  us,  in  that  respect,  hardly 
second  to  more  than  one  or  two  other  powers  in  the  world. 

From  a  single  ship  of  war,  towards  the  dose  of  the  old  confederaticm, 
and  that  sold  before  1790,  we  have  now  eleven  ships  of  the  line— seven- 
teen frigates — fourteen  sloops,  and  twelve  brigs  and  schooners,  with  tim- 
ber and  other  durable  materials  in  depot— enabling  us  to  launch  such  of 
these  as  are  on  the  stocks,  and  fit  those  and  others  in  ordinary  for  active 
service,  at  short  notice,  as  well  as  to' build  several  more,  whenever 
needed. 

Our  coasts  have  been  illuminated  with  light  houses,  "  streaming  com- 
fort o'er  the  troubled  deep."  They  have  increased  from  eight  or  ten  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  exceed  in  number  those  of  either  England  or 
France — the  former  having  only  about  two  hundred  and  twenty,  of  all 
kinds,  public  or  private,  and  the  latter  less  than  one  hundred. 

Our  harbors  are  improved,  and  improving,  by  breakwaters,  piers  and 
excavations ;  our  rivers  and  lakes  rendered  more  navigable  by  the  re- 
moval of  obstructions;  our  country  intersected  in  every  direction  by 
roads  and  canals ;  and  the  public  buildings,  whether  for  accommodations 
at  the  seat  of  Government,  or  for  hospitals,  barracks  and  officer's  quar- 
ters in  the  military  or  naval  service,  for  arsenals,  armories  and  storehouses, 
or  for  the  mint,  or  the  customs,  assuming  a  character  of  durability,  size 
and  usefulness,  as  well  as  in  some  cases  purity  in  architecture,  highly 
eommendable. 

We  would  fain  enlarge  on  these  engaging  topics.  We  have  already 
compared,  more  in  detail,  the  mail  establishment  of  1790  and  1795  with 
the  present  one,  consisting  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  serrate  post 
offices,  instead  of  only  seventy-five  in  1790,  and  only  nine  hundred  and 
three  in  1800 — and  including  onb  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighteen  miles  of  post  road,  instead  of  only  one  thousand 
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three  hundred  and  seventy-five  in  1790,  and  twenty  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sevmteen  in  1800— and  exceeding  over  twenty-seven  million 
miles  on  mail  roads  now  travelled  yearly,  uid  Over  thirty-four  thousand 
miles  daily;  which  is  more  than  twenty  times  in  a  day  all  the  post 
roads  exitsing  in  1790,  or  exceeds  each  day  the  distance  of  once  round 
the  earth. 

We  would  fain,  also,  trace  the  progress  of  the  country  in  the  number 
and  character  of  its  schools,  colleges,  lyceums  and  institutes — its  canals, 
and  railroads,  and  steamboats.  The  last  have  all  sprung  into  existence 
since  1810^  and  are  now  exceeding  probably  sLx  hundred  in  number,  of 
quite  one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  tons  in  burthen.  Its  canals  com- 
menced about  1808,  and  now  in  the  aggregate  exceed  two  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  in  length :  while  its  railroads,  beginning  only  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  are  already  completed  above  one  thousand  miles. 
We  might  illustrate  usefully  its  increase — in  extirpating  or  reform- 
ing crime  and  pauperism,  and  in  the  improvements  connected  with 
penitentiaries,  alms-houses  and  prisons.  We  might  detail  its  progress  on 
the  subject  of  the  currency,  and  show  the  causes  and  usefiil  conse- 
quences of  its  increase  in  the  precious  metals  from  about  nine  millions 
in  1790  to  over  eighty  millions  in  1839,  thus  enlarging  nearly  ninefold 
the  vast  labor-saving  machine  of  money,  instead  of  rude  and  primitive 
barter.  We  could  inquire  into  the  more  doubtful  utility  of  the  changes, 
during  the  same  period,  in  banking  capital  from  two  and  a  half  to  two 
hundred  and  sixty  millions — in  bank  issues  from  three  to  one  hundred 
and  forty — and  in  bank  discotints  from  about  three  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  millions — with  our  views  upon  their  character  and  tendencies, 
lA  respect  to  durable  prosperity.  But  our  wishes  are  checked,  and 
we  are  admonished  by  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  ex- 
tended, to  defer  these,  with  several  other  analogous  topics,  to  some  other 
appropriate  opportunity. 

It  may  merely  be  added,  that,  if  such  have  been  our  real  advances  in 
80  short  a  period  in  all  that  is  useful,  practical  and  glorious,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  neither  the  substance  of  our  free  laws  and  constitutions,  nor 
the  republican  administration  of  them,  can  possibly  be  so  defective  or  in- 
jurious as  many,  under  the  jaundiced  views  of  party  prejudice,  have  un- 
fortunately been  led  to  suppose. 

Certain  we  are,  that,  if  all  would  dispassionately  look  to  facts,  rather 
than  loose  speculations,  in  respect  to  our  national  prosperity  or  happi- 
ness, as  compared  with  those  of  any  people  under  institutions  less  dl^o- 
cratic  and  difierently  administered,  they  would  find  less  ground  for  as- 
sailing and  hanging  up,  as  is  too  often  done,  with  much  indiscretion  and 
great  injustice,  their  own  government  and  rulers  as  subjects  for  scorn, 
calumny  and  severe  censure^ — nor  would  they  continue,  what  seems  to 
have  been  almost  a  confirmed  habit,  under  the  blind  impulse  of  political 
intolerance,  to  attempt,  most  irrationally,  to  disgrace  them  in  the  eyes  of 
the  intelligent,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  for  every  leading  measure  of 
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domestic  or  foreign  policyS  The  only  plausible  apology  for  this  disre- 
putable course,  by  many,  who  are  otherwise  intelligent  and  liberal,  is 
the  force  of  custom  and  the  tyranny  of  party,  which  often  make  them, 
insensibly  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  attack  every  thing  done  by  their 
opponents,  however  beneficial  or  glorious  may  have  been  its  conse- 
quences to  the  country  at  large,  and  however  rapid  or  elevated,  under 
the  democratic  administration  of  the  Government,  may  have  been  our 
progress  in  arts,  literature,  wealth,  and  every  species  of  national  power, 
either  useful  or  commendable. 


A  LEGEND  OF  THE  WHIRLPOOL. 

BY    S.  DE  V. 


"  This  grand  and  beautiful  scene  is  three  miles  from  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  four 
miles  from  the  Village  of  Lewistown." 

In  truth  thou  art  a  fearful  place,  who  shall  thy  depths  explore  ? 
Who'll  enter  on  thy  fluctuant  waves,  for  mines  of  golden  ore? 
From  yonder  point  impetuously,  the  raging  waters  sweep. 
They  come  in  all  their  mighty  power,  descending  leap  o*er  leap. 

In  wrath,  and  foam,  they  rush  along,  through  cavemM  rocks  they  flow. 
And  high  towards  the  mirrored  skies,  the  feathery  mist  they  throw; 
Their  noise  is  like  the  tempest's  voice,  when  whirlwinds  sweep  the  shore. 
And  &r  abroad  the  sound  is  heard,  like  ocean'^  hollow  roar> 

In  former  days,  that  long  have  fled,  when  the  wild  forest  glei\ 
Was  yet  in  nature's  mystery  hid,  and  sheltered  savage  men; 
There  the  bold  Indian,  arm'd  for  war,  with  battle  axe  and  bow. 
Ranged  fearless  o'er  his  hunting  grounds,  or  watched  the  wily  foe. 

When  o'er  the  earth  gay  flowers  bloomed,  and  all  the  trees  were  green, 
And  brightly  shone  the  summer's  sun,  and  lit  the  smiling  scene; 
An  Iroquois,  a  daring  brave,  strayed  with  his  forest  love. 
Through  many  a  vale,  and  sombre  shade,  and  many  a  hidden  grove. 

Their  way  was  by  Niagara's  flood,  where  the  circling  eddies  run; 
And  many  a  tale  he  told  of  war,  and  of  battles  he  had  won; 
What  sleeping  foes  he  had  surprised,  how  swifl  had  flown  his  dart; 
And  love,  and  vengeance,  mingled  were,  to  win  the  maiden's  heart 
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Right  seemly  were  the  savage  pair,  as  they  ISmiring  bent 

Their  charmed  eyes  upon  the  scene,  as  on  their  course  they  went ; 

But  all  unseen,  behind  a  rock,  sat  on  the  other  side 

An  Huron,  who  \^ith  demon  scorn,  these  happy  ones  had  ey'd. 

When  Huron  meets  with  Iroquois,  in  field,  or  flood  or  fire, 
His  hated  foe  he  must  destroy,  or  feed  the  funeral  P3rrel 
The  Chieftain  saw,  he  bounded  in,  and  thro'  the  tossing  stream, 
Like  a  fierce  serpent,  in  his  rage,  his  fiery  eye-balb  gleam. 

The  gushing  torrent  springs  abroad,  and  leaps  with  deafening  sound. 
And  ridged  waves  high  vauhing  rise,  and  o'er  the  rocks  rebound, 
The  whirlpool's  ceaseless  roar  ascends,  the  waters  rush  away. 
And  fleecy  clouds  are  wafted  round,  formed  from  the  rising  spray. 

The  Iroquois  upon  the  maid,  cast  a  sad  fiurewell  smile, 
Then  hurried  turned,  and  in  he  plunged,  where  the  wrathful  waters  boil; 
And  she  upon  that  rocky  shore,  alone  and  shuddering  stood. 
Spectatress  of  the  battle  s<5ene,  upon  that  boistrous  flood. 

The  warriors  through  the  bounding  deep,  their  onward  progress  urge, 
And  nobly  dash  through  whitened  waves,  or  ride  the  rolling  surge ; 
Now  a  strong  current  sweeps  them  down;  then  on  the  rising  swell 
They  buoyant  mount,  and  wave  their  hands,  and  sci'eam  the  Indian  yell  f 

Again  into  some  vortex  hurled,  powerless  they  move  around. 
Till  gathering  all  their  strength,  they  spring,  and  clear  the  deep  profound ; 
Their  course  is  to  the  centre  bent,  where  the  circling  waters  nm. 
And  face  to  face,  and  eyes  to  eyes,  their  way  is  onward,  onl 

Now  to  the  vortdx*  outward  disk,  the  combatants  arrive. 

And  whooping  loud,  with  furious  rage,  at  one  another  drive ; 

They  miss  their  aim,  and  round  are  tum'd ;  round,  round  the  whirl  pool 

goes; 
Yet  near,  and  nearer  they  approach,  as  fast  the  circles  close. 

They  spread  their  arms,  they  reach  their  hands,  revolving  still  they  go, 
Till  grasping  in  the  vortex*  mouth,  they're  drawn  to  depths  below; 
Down  fer  beneath  the  gurgling  waves,  in  fierce  and  bloody  strife, 
Foe  presses  foe,  and  hard  they  tug,  for  vengeance  more  than  life. 

Through  caverns  wide  away  they're  driven,  and  down,  still  down  they  go» 
Till  up,  the  rushing  currents  meet,  that  to  the  surface  flow; 
And  then  in  mazy  depths  they  whirl,  till  'gainst  a  jutting  crag, 
Their  bodies  strike  1  their  holds  relax — apart — they  onward  drag. 
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Sundered,  enfeebled,  both  are  thrown,  forth  from  the  gul6  beneath, 
And  to  the  upper  sur&ce  rise — once  more  the  air  they  breathe. 
Awhile  they  panting,  rest  their  forms,  awhile  look  wildly  round; 
Then  on  each  other  rush  again,  and  grasp,  and  tear,  and  wound. 

The  nymph  to  the  great  spirit  raised,  her  fervent  prayer  to  give 
Nerve  to  the  arm  of  her  beloved,  to  conquer  and  to  live. 
On  the  vexed  waters  still  they  strive,  and  stiU  around  are  driven. 
Sometimes  engulfed  below  the  waves,  and  sometimes  raised  towards 
Heaven. 

And  as  the  whirling  eddies  sweep,  and  as  the  torrent  flows. 
Amid  the  dia  and  tempest  roar,  their  savage  yells  uprose; 
At  length  with  more  than  human  strength,  the  Huron's  deadly  foe, 
Seized  on  his  throat,  and  held  him  down,  to  sufTcate  below. 

Hard  was  the  struggle,  and  the  waves,  contending  claim  their  prey. 
And  o'er  the  dying  Huron  dance;  then  sweep  his  corpse  away. 
The  Iroquois  exhausted  floats,  and  oil  around  is  rolled. 
Till  on  a  frail  and  broken  wreck,  he  feebly  makes  his  hold. 

No  power  had  he  to  tempt  the  deep,  his  wonted  strength  was  gone, 
And  every  passing  wave  that  rose,  yawn'd  on  hi  n  as  its  own ; 
The  Heavens  above  in  anger  frowned,  the  clouds  passed  heavy  o'er. 
And  thickening  mists  obscured  his  eyes,  and  hid  the  distant  shore. 

Again  the  waters  suck  below,  while  some  up-heaving  rose. 
And  hideous  noises  whistle  round,  as  when  the  storm  wind  blows. 
The  forest  maid  beheld  the  scene,  and  up  the  bank  she  hied ; 
Then  quick  returns — a  light  canoe,  was  to  her  shoulders  tied. 

Soon  it  is  launched  upon  the  stream,  that  deep  and  treacherous  flowed, 
And  swiftly  o'er  the  curving  waves,  light  as  a  swan  it  rode. 
Ye  spirits  of  the  watery  caves,  from  her  your  dangers  stay, 
Grant  her  the  object  of  her  hopes,  and  safely  speed  her  way ! 

She  nears  the  dark  and  Minting  brave,  and  in  the  whirl  pool's  roar, 
She  lifts  him  in  her  fragile  boat,  and  turns  her  course  to  shore. 
iTie  waters  swell,  and  hollow  moans  rise  from  the  opening  deep, 
A  larger  circle  drives  the  waves,  in  one  stupendous  sweep. 

Now  if  that  little  bark  shall  pass,  yon  disk  of  lucent  green. 
The  course  is  safe  unto  the  land,  no  dangers  intervene ; 
But  once  more  down,  it  sweeps  away,  still  further  on  it  wheels. 
The  raging  torrent  draws  it  in,  awayl  away!  it  reels. 
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A  cry  from  off  the  water  comes!  no  more  the  oar  is  plied, 
But  all  erect  the  maiden  sits,  her  warrior  by  her  side; 
They  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  shore,  then  on  the  rushing  surge, 
Fondly  embrace,  then  all  resigned,  they  sing  the  funeral  dirge. 

The  bark  is  on  the  mountain  wave,  a  moment  there  it  rides. 
Then  downward  shoots!  the  scene  is  closed!  the  wreck  the  water  hidc»! 
The  cauldron  deep  roars  from  beneath,  the  foaming  surface  shakes, 
A  mighty  billow  rolls  along,  in  misty  clouds  it  breaks. 

Again  recoils  the  flowing  mass,  and  turns  its  whelming  force, 
Still  back,  and  forward,  round,  and  on,  such  is  its  destin'd  course; 
And  ever  shall  the  waves  revolve,  and  still  the  billows  swell, 
And  fancy  oft  amid  the  roar,  yet  hears  the  Indian  yell 


SKETCHES   OVER   THE   SEA. 

ELSINEUR    AND    TROLHATTA. 

"  Helsingoer,'*  cried  the  postilion  as  we  reached  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
on  the  road  from  Copenhagen. 

The  little  town  of  Elsineur  lay  at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  whose  green 
slopes  fell  gently  lo  ihe  shore ;  and  before  us  appeared  the  sound,  covered 
with  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  some  riding  at  anchor,  and  others  floating 
leisurely  along  in  the  still  noon,  the  broad  hills  of  Sweden,  stretching 
away  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  on  the  right  the  dark  waters  of  the 
Baltic,  swelling  beyond  the  horizon. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  the  most  beautiful,  which  after  many  joumey- 
ings,  I  had  yet  seen  in  Europe. 

What  square  old  castle  is  that,  with  the  gothic  towers  ?     Cronborg. 

And  that  island — is  Huen — where  Tycho  Brache  built  his  Wrani- 
b'.irg. 

I  saw  the  star-spangled  banner  floating  among  the  shipping.  My 
bloor]  rushed  to  my  heart,  at  that  sight,  in  this  northern  sea. 

So  we  rested  at  Elsineur.  The  first  sight  of  a  celebrated  spot  is  an 
event  in  one's  life.  The  eye  at  last  sees,  what  the  mind  has  long  ima- 
gined, and  if  the  heart  has  felt  an  interest  in  the  place,  it  is  filled  with 
emotions.  I  stood  now  at  one  of  the  marked  points  of  the  earth's  surface ; 
for  these  straits,  if  they  do  not  rival  the  Dardanelles  and  Gibraltar,  are,  next 
to  them,  the  most  renowned  of  the  world.  The  old  histories  of  the  north, 
Shakspeare,  and  Hamlet,  Campbell  and  Nelson,  have  done  more  even 
than  nature,  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  Elsineur.  Yet  what  has  not  nature 
done  also.     How  magnificent  she  had  made  this  narrow  passage  from 
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the  ocean  to  the  great  inland  sea  of  Europe.  What  a  highway  for  man- 
kind, and  yet  how  tranquil.  I  stayed  at  Elsineur  two  days,  during 
which  time  the  waters,  sparkling  in  the  July  sun,  flowed  as  calmly  as  if 
they  had  never  felt  the  surges  of  the  Atlantic,  which  were,  even  now 
rolling  up  through  the  Cattegat  on  one  side,, or  the  stormy  waves  of  the 
Baltic  on  the  other. 

On  the  green  hill-side  is  a  pretty  garden,  which  they  call  Hamlet's 
garden,  and  in  a  grove  that  crowns  the  hill,  is  a  spot  distinguished  by  a 
tablet,  felien  and  half-buried  in  the  earth,  which  they  call  Hamlet's  grave. 
Whether  the  story  of  Hamlet  be  authentic,  or  whether,  if  it  be  so,  he 
lived  or  died  here,  critics  may  dispute  Suffice  it  for  a  traveller  to  say,  that 
in  the  traditions  of  Denmark,  these  are  set  down  as  the  garden  and  the 
grave  of  Hamlet. 

In  the  aAemoon  of  the  second  day,  I  was  admiring  the  prospect  from 
the  tower  of  the  Cathedral,  when  the  steamer  from  Copenhagen,  that 
was  to  take  me  to  Qottenburg,  came  in  sight.  I  hastened  down  and 
found  several  fellow  travellers  at  the  pier,  and  ajnong  them  four  English- 
men, whom  I  had  met  at  Copenhagen.  The  steamer  stopped  abreast  of 
us,  while  a  row-boat  took  us  off  to  her.  One  of  my  English  companions 
was  in  a  very  bad  humour,  and  complained  loudly  of  the  extortions  of 
the  boatmen,  insisting  moreover,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  pay  three 
times  as  much  as  he  ought  for  his  passport.  ^One  of  the  boatmen  thought 
to  satisfy  him  by  telling  him  he  had  paid  the  prices  fixed  by  the  govern- 
ment. "  Your  king  is  the  greatest  rogue  in  Europe,"  was  the  English- 
man's instant  rejoinder.  This  was  a  mode  of  argument  to  which  the 
Dane  was  not  accustomed,  and  he  bit  his  lips  in  silence. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  when  we  embarked.  Our  course  lay  through 
ihe  Cattegat,  along  the  irregular  and  rocky  coast  of  Sweden.  There 
was  a  beautiful  sunset,  reminding  mc  of  our  own,  followed  by  the  long 
northern  twilight,  and  as  that  faded  away,  an  unclouded  moon  lighted  up 
the  water  and  the  shore.  I  sat  on  the  deck  till  past  midnight,  and  could 
wot  but  regret  that  so  little  interest  was  felt  in  my  country,  concerning 
these  northern  regions.  There  is  so  much  to  gratify  the  imagination  and 
Co  satisfy  an  enlightened  curiosity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  all  the 
neglect  of  travellers.  But  for  the  last  hundred  years,  the  Scandinavian  pen- 
insula has  been  gradually  losing  its  hold  upon  the  body  of  Christendom. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  Sweden  of  our  day,  and  the  Sweden  of  the 
times  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  or  Charles  the  Twelfth,  when  she  was  an 
arbitress  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Yet  what  full  and  various  sources  of  in- 
terest still  remain  to  her  and  her  sister  kingdom,  in  their  past  histpry,  in 
the  discoveries  and  conquests  of  the  northmen,  in  the  songs  of  their  an- 
cient bards,  in  their  old  mythology,  of  which  so  much  was  engrafted 
upon  the  superstitions  of  all  the  Teutonic  nations,  in  their  wild  picturesque 
flcenery,  theic  thousand  lakes,  their  fiords  and  lonely  shores,  in  their  social 
And  political  institutions,  unlike  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  in  the  simple 
manners,  the  vivacity,  the  courage,  and  the  hospitality  of  their  people. 
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The  next  morning,  when  I  came  on  deck,  I  foimd  we  had  just  turned 
into  the  river  Gotha,  (pronounced  by  the  Swedes  lika  Yuta,)  and  weie  ran- 
'  ning  up  to  Gottenburg.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  scene  of 
greater  desolation  than  that  which  the  banks  of  the  Gotha  presets,  for 
the  eight  miles  from  its  mouth  to  the  city.  So  far  as  I  could  discover,  it 
was  one  vast  rock,  without  a  tree,  herb,  or  habitation,  where  no  sound 
was  heard  except  the  dashing  of  the  waters. 

A  look  at  the  map  of  Sweden  will  show,  that  the  peninsula  is  divided 
by  a  chain  of  lakes,  which  stretches  from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  sea. 
The  whole  country,  indeed,  is  full  of  lakes,  but  this  chain  is  remarkable, 
because  it  opens,  by  means  of  a  short  connecting  canal,  one  of  the  great* 
est  inland  navigations  of  Europe.  The  canal  is  large  enough  for  steam- 
ers, which  ply  all  summer  between  Gk)ttenburg  and  Stockholm.  In 
one  of  these,  the  Admiral  Von  Platen,  I  took  passage  for  the  capital.  It 
was  to  start  the  next  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  occupied  myself  with 
examining  the  town  and  environs,  and  driving  out,  towards  evening,  fiv* 
miles,  to  dine  at  a  charming  country  seat,  near  the  lake  of  Rdda. 

Grottenburg  is  well  built,  in  the  modem  style,  the  old  town  having 
been  burned  in  1804,  and  contains,  with  the  suburbs,  twenty-seven  thou^ 
sand  inhabitants.     Its  principal  street  and  canal  reminde({  me  v^'mueh 
of  the  Dutch  towns.     It  lies  in  a  narrow  valley,  on  the  banks  txf  tha 
Gotha,  and,  after  the  capital,  is  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  kingdom. 
The  next  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  (of  the  twenty-fourth  of  July, 
1836,)  we  embarked  in  our  little  steamer.     Many  were  the  handker- 
chiefs waved,  and  the  adie^i^  spoken  and  re^poken,  as  we  unmoored  and 
moved  off     For  our  company  was  full.     More  than  sixty  persons,  and 
among  them  several  ladies,  had  taken  passage  in  this  miniature  vessel. 
It  was  a  motley  company.    Four  Englishmen  and  one  Frenchman— on 
their  way,  like  myself,  to  Russia — a  Dane  and  an  Italian,  made  part  of 
the  number.     The  sun  had  not  yet  appeared,  and  a  heavy  mist  lay  upoa 
the  river,  which  we  were  to  ascend  as  far  as  the  fells  of  Trolhfttta,  where 
the  canal  begins.    At  nine  o'clock,  the  mists  floated  off,  and  the  sun  shone 
out  clear  and  warm.     The  weather  was  perfect     We  were  all  seated  on  . 
deck,  to  look  out  upon  the  valley,  and  to  enjoy  the  gentle  southern 
l)reeze,  which  had  now  sprung  up,  and  came  curling  the  waters  before 
it.    The  river  may  be  an  hundred  3rard8  wide,  and  flows  down  a  narrow 
winding  valley,  itself  scarce  ever  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  bounded 
by  ranges  of  rocky  and  barren  hills.     The  valley  itself  seemed  fertile, 
and  here  and  there  peeped  a  cottage  from  under  the  sheker  of  the  hills. 
It  was  not  long  before  we  began  to  make  acquaintance  with  each 
other.     A  four  days*  voyage,  such  as  ours  was  to  be,  would  be  rather 
tedious,  without  social  enjoyment.    Under  such  circumstances,  mutually 
to  introduce  ourselves  was  very  easy--ceremony  was  pushed  aside;  and 
it  was  not  many  hours  before  we  knew  a  great  deal  of  one  another,  and 
could  converse  together  as  freely  as  if  we  had  been  acquaintances  of 
years.    I  soon  perceived  that  my  being  an  American  excited  some  atten- 
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lion,  or  curiosity.  The  captain  was  very  civil — he  told  me  that  he  had 
been  in  iny  country ;  that  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Swedish  navy,  and 
had  been  sent,  as  was  a  common  practice  here,  to  America,  to  learn  sea- 
manship in  our  merchant  service ;  and  that  he  had  sailed  several  years  in 
the  packets  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  His  heart  seemed 
lo  warm  towards  me,  for  my  country's  sake;  and  many  were  the  atten- 
tions he  showed  me,  during  my  short  voyage.  Heaven  bless  him  I  The 
Dane,  an  old  man,  lately  returned  home  from  St.  Thomas,  and  now 
making  an  excursion  into  Sweden,  to  look  at  a  kindred  people,  who  had 
heesa  once,  and,  as  it  was  then  thought,  indissolubly,  bound  to  his  own, 
by  the  union  of  Calmar,  had  seen  many  of  my  countrymen  in  the  West 
Indies,  of  whom  he  had  much  to  say.  But  his  mind  was  chiefly  filled 
with  the  subject  of  our  disputes  with  France.  His  admiration  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  was  very  great,  and  he  boasted  of  his  success  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  an  American.  At  this  time,  the  French  controversy  was 
the  subject  of  very  genenj  conversation  in  Europe — I  heard  of  it 
often;  and  I  am  sure  that,  out  of  France,  I  never  heard  the  conduct  of 
the  President  mentioned  but  with  expressions  of  praise  and  admiration. 
Among  the  ladies  of  our  party,  there  was  one,  whose  beauty,  graceful 
form  and  gentle  manners,  as  also  a  certain  expression  of  melancholy  in 
her  features,  excited  general  attention.  There  was  something  in  her 
manners  and  conversation — for  she  conversed  in  French — that  led  me  to 
think  she  was  a  French  woman;  and  I  spoke  to  her  of  Paris — "Oh," 
said  she,  "  I  have  not  been  in  Paris — I  have  never  been  out  of  Sweden." 
On  expressing  my  surprise,  she  told  me  the  Swedes  resembled  the 
French  in  character.  "  Indeed,"  she  added,  "  you  know  they  are  called 
the  French  of  the  north.  She  left  us  before  half  our  vojrage  was  ac- 
complished, but  not  till  she  had  won  all  our  hearts;  and,  when  she  had 
left  us,  we  learned  how  much  she  had  contributed  to  beguile  the  way. 

By  noon,  we  had  reached  Lilla  Edet,  the  first  fall  in  the  river.  Most 
of  us  went  ashore,  for  a  walk,  while  the  boat  was  passing  the  locks.  I 
went  first  to  the  fell,  which  is  only  eight  feet ;  but  the  rock  stretches 
across  the  river,  at  right  angles  to  the  bank,  so  that  it  gives  to  the  water 
an  unbroken,  perpendicular  fall,  and  makes  one  of  the  prettiest  curves 
above,  and  columns  of  foam  below,  that  I  have  ever  seen.  From  the  fall, 
t  walked  to  the  top  of  a  hill  near,  where  I  had  an  agreeable  prospect,  be- 
yond the  line  of  hills  bordering  the  river.  I  sat  down  on.  a  rock,  near  a 
cottage,  and  watched  our  passengers,  some  in  groups  looking  at  the  fall, 
and  others  strolling  along  the  shore.  How  the  heart  answereth  to  heart! 
Yesterday  morning,  I  had  come  into  this  country,  as  a  land  of  stran- 
gers: toniay,  when  we  embarked,  there  were  but  five  fiwes  on 
board  that  I  had  ever  seen  before ;  but,  in  one  morning,  we  had  become 
known  to  each  other — and  now,  as  several  of  them  came  laughing  up 
the  hill,  and  calling  to  me,  I  felt  that  I  was  no  longer  in  a  land  of 
strangers. 
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At  two  o'clock,  we  passed  Akerstrom,  a  second  fall,  of  three  feet,  and, 
at  four,  reached  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of  hills  over  which  the  Goiha  lalls,  at 
Trolh&ita.  Leaving  the  boat,  I  hurried  up  the  steps,  at  the  side  of  the 
locks,  scarcely  pausing  to  look  at  the  great  work  itself,  though  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  ever  accomplished.  The  canal  is  carried  over  the  hills, 
and  cut  through  the  solid  rock.*  From  the  summit,  following  a  path  of 
a  mile  or  so  through  the  woods  and  fields,  I  came  in  view  of  Trolhfttta 
This  great  cataract,  by  common  consent  the  greatest  in  Europe,  is  not  a 
single  fall,  but  a  succession  of  falls,  there  being  five  within  a  mile, 
whose  whole  descent  is  108  feet.  The  river,  whose  volume  of  water 
I  should  think  half  as  great  as  that  of  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  comes 
down  from  the  lake  Wener,  and  is  here  forced  between  vast  masses  of 
rock,  which,  on  the  right  bank,  rise  into  a  mountain,  covered  with  wood 
The  left  bank  is,  at  the  first  fall,  only  a  few  feet  above  the  water;  but 
it  preserves  its  level,  while  the  river  leaps  down  into  a  long  and  deep 
ravine.  At  the  foot  of  the  last  fall,  the  whole  are  in  sight  at  once.  Thk 
is  the  best  view.  I  went  down,  before  going  to  the  upper  fall.  There 
you  fece  the  whole  cataract,  from  the  first  calm  and  deliberate  plunge,  to 
the  final  issue  in  foam  and  boiling  surges— fall  after  fall,  and  the  reboimd 
of  the  waters,  rushing  with  terrible  violence  to  get  free — a  mile  of  foam 
and  falling  water,  and  angry  billows.  The  spray  fills  the  air,  and  the 
thunder  is  deafening.  It  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe  so  majestic 
and  sublime  a  spectacle.  I  have  seen  Temi,  and  Tivoli,  and  the  fUls 
of  the  Rhine  at  SchaffTiausen;  but  none  of  them  can  be  compared 
with  Trolhatta,  any  more  than  Trolhfttta  can  be  compared  with 
Niagara.  From  this  point,  I  climbed  the  sides  of  the  ravine  to  the  left 
bank,  and  walked  along  it,  pausing  at  the  diflTerent  points  of  view,  to  the 
greatest  fall  Here,  in  the  middle  of  the  current,  on  the  extreme  edge, 
is  a  little  island  of  granite,  to  which  a  bridge  has  been  thrown.  I  sat 
on  this  island,  at  the  water's  line,  till  the  sun  went  down,  and  I  was 
called  away  to  join  the  boat,  which  had  by  this  time  surmounted  the 
hill.  On  each  side  of  the  island,  the  Gotha  dashes  over  the  precipice, 
and  rushes  into  a  common  abyss  below;  while  the  everlasting  rock 
seems  to  be  shaken  by  the  rush  of  impetuous  and  thundering  waters, 
and  a  bright  rainbow  keeps  watch  with  the  sun,  sitting  upon  the  clouds 
of  spray. 

It  was  time  now  to  refimbark.  A  short  run  brought  us  to  Wenera- 
berg,  a  little  town  on  the  lake  Wener.  Here,  at  the  entrance  into  the 
lake,  before  venturing  upon  its  wide  waters,  we  rested  for  the  night 

*  The  locks  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  twenty-two  wide,  and  eight 
deep,  with  a  rise  of  fourteen  feet.  The  frames  Of  the  gates  and  bridges  are  iron. 
Our  steamer  jwas  eighty-eight  feet  Idng,  seven  deep,  and  twenty-one  feet  seren 
inches  wide,  and  had  two  beautiful  engines  of  fourteen  horse  power  each. 
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CASTLE    OF    CHILLON. 

BY    T.    H.    HOWARD. 


There  bnrst  a  sound  • 
Long,  loud,  and  deep,  of  melody  and  song, 

That  bade  thy  spires  and  inmost  caves  resound 

The  poet's  magic  Chillon,  and  renowned 
Thy  name  in  wrong; 

The  great  bard  sleeps,  and  I  may  but  inspire 

A  voiceless  lay  and  lyre. 

Yet  do  I  turn, 
Chillon,  my  eye  upon  thy  time-worn  towers. 

And  feel,  though  mute,  the  thought  within  me  bum 

Of  ashes  blent  in  thine  autumnal  urn, 
And  the  star-showers. 

And  thunder's  blast,  and  lightning's  glare, 

So  long  wreathed  o'er  them  there. 

But  all  is  sleep 
In  this  fiur  semblance ;  t   and  around  thee  lies 

The  quiet  water — Old  St  Gothard's  steep 

Rises  beyond  thee  with  a  lofty  sweep, 
Up  to  the  glowing  skies. 

Nor  its  wind-voices,  nor  its  lambent  rills. 

Wail  thy  forgotten  ills. 

The  great  Bard's  song 
Comes  with  a  quiet  passion  from  the  heart. 

Telling  the  breathing  tale  of  those  whose  wrong 

And  dust  are  thine.   In  thy  mute  strength,  how  strong, 
Not  feebly,  Art 

Hath  placed  thy  record  on  a  throne  like  this, 

Thou  white-browed  Salamisl 

Oh,  for  the  youths, 
The  beautiful  and  bold,  whose  memories  are 

Fostered  in  numbers  thus — whose  sufferings  bore 
An  echo  and  a  sound  from  shore, 

>  Byron's  <<  Prisoaer  of  Chillon."    i  The  lines  were  suggested  })y  an  engraving. 
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Lifling  in  prayer 

A  thousand  hearts — teaching  the  very  stones 
To  cry  in  living  tones. 

The  old  Swiss  sire, 
Bending  before  thee  as  a  sacred  shrine, 

Long  hence,  telling  the  story  of  the  fire 

Of  the  old  poet,  and  his  glorious  lyre, 
Shall  murmur  thine, 

And  pleasant  bojrs  repeat  the  tale  again, 

Breathing  the  old-time  strain. 

Peace  to  the  slain — 
To  the  young  martyrs  in  thy  prison  cell ; 
Blessed  be  they  in  Heaven  met  again, 
( Blest  be  the  poet  for  his  burning  strain, ) 
Invincible, 
Uprose  their  spirits  from  that  trying  hour, 
To  dwell  beyond  earth's  power. 
Brooklyn^  Sept.,  1839. 


SCENES   AND  STORIES   IN  MANY   LANDS. 

No.  IL 

THE   SPANISH  DAUGHTER. 

The  leaf  that  I  now  extract  from  the  journal  of  my  many  wanderings 
and  adventures,  contains  a  brief,  but  to  my  memory,  which  recalls  the 
parties  of  it  in  all  the  bright  freshness  of  an  occurrence  of  yesterday, 
deeply  interesting  story  of  a  Spanish  Daughter. 

On  a  splendid  summer  evening,  in  the  year  1810, 1  was  floating 
gently,  in  a  gallant  ship,  by  the  fair  town,  and  fidrer  adjacent  coast  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Severe  weather  had  forced  us  in  closer  to  the  shore 
than  our  proper  course  would  have  carried  us,  and  we  found  ourselves 
almost  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  looks  turned  towards  the 
beautiful  shore,  full  of  that  intense  insatiable  longing,  which  baffles  all 
description,  and  which  none  but  the  tenants  of  a  ship's  cabin  for  weary 
months  can  feel,  had,  however,  no  effect  on  our  captain;  who,  intent 
only  on  the  object  of  his  voyage,  did  not  drop  his  anchor  even  for  an 
hour's  ramble  through  the  lovely  scenes  that  seemed  to  sail  past  us,  as 
we  ourselves  glided  by  them  on  our  southward  way.  A  breeze  so  feint 
and  light,  that  it  scarcely  rippled  the  glassy  surface  of  the  water,  played 
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fitfully  about  our  loose  hanging  sails.  The  sun  was  just  sinking  over 
the  land  on  our  right,  amid  a  splendor  of  which  the  inhabitant  of  the 
clime  in  which  I  now  write,  cannot  form  an  adequate  conception ;  and  a 
fentastic  company  of  clouds  hovered,  as  if  exultingly,  oyer  the  setting  of 
the  great  luminary,  from  whose  departing  rays  they  derived  the  light  in 
which  they  robed  themselves  so  gloriously.  The  rays  glanced  brightly 
on  the-white  villas,  embosomed  amid  verdure  of  the  richest  green,  as  if 
singling  them  out,  along  the  line  of  that  lovely  shore  scenery,  as'  the 
most  lovely  spots  on  which  their  last  light  should  rest ;  and  our  imagina- 
tion did  not  foil  to  invest  them  with  a  thousand  associations,  that  seemed 
to  cluster  naturally  around  those  beautiful  dwellings ;  and  strangers  as 
we  were,  from  far  lands,  speeding  on  our  ocean  path  towards  other 
scenes  and  other  objects,  bright  fimcies  and  kindly  sympathies  entered 
those  &ir  homes  of  human  hearts  and  human  affections,  and  lingered 
pleasantly  about  them. 

Our  attenticm,  was,  however,  before  the  deepening  shades  veiled  them 
from  our  sight,  withdrawn  from  the  shore,  to  an  object  of  still  greater 
interest  to  us.  A  small  white  sail  was  seen  standing  out  towards  us, 
gleaming  brightly  over  the  now  darkening  water.  It  had  evidently 
caught  the  fresh  land  breeze,  which  had  not  yet  reached  us,  and  almost 
as  soon  as  the  latter  began  to  fill  our  flapping  sails,  a  graceful,  swift, 
little  felucca,  had  approached  within  hail  of  us,  and  asked  where  we 
were  bound.  On  answering  "the  Rio  de  la  Plata,"  a  tall,  and  fine  look- 
ing young  Spaniard  arose  from  the  bows  of  the  little  vessel,  and  politely 
requested  a  passage  from  us ;  which  was  on  the  instant  granted  with  un- 
affected pleasure.  He  sprang  with  graceful  ease  up  the  sides  of  our 
ship,  and  received  a  most  cordial  welcome ;  for  when  was  a  new  face, 
or  a  strange  voice,  especially  so  open  and  handsome  a  &ce,  and  musical 
a  voice,  as  those  of  our  young  guest,  other  than  deeply  interesting  to 
those  who  have  been  many  weeks  at  sea,  in  the  monotony  only  broken 
by  an  insipid  calm,  or  what  our  mate  called  a  "  Neptunes  tea-party,"  of 
both  of  which  we  had  had  our  full  share.  Nor  bad  we  yet  done  with 
those  rough  visitations  of  the  god ;  for,  ere  we  entered  the  broad  mouth 
of  the  River  of  Plate,  our  once  trim  and  stately  vessel  was  almost  a  wreck, 
and  our  new  companion  a  special  &vorite;  for  his  manly  courage  during 
our  distresses  and  dangers,  had  won  him  the  kindest  regard  of  us  all,  and 
the  warm  friendship  of  the  gallant  man  who  commanded  our  vessel ;  and 
when  our  anchor  had  moored  us  safely  off  the  town  of  Monte  Video, 
and  our  feet  trod  together  the  welcome  pier,  we  all  felt  that  two  short 
weeks  had  done  the  work  of  years,  to  attach  us  to  the  noble,  chivalrous^ 
young  Don  Francisco  Cetera. 

Don  Francisco  had  told  us  little  or  nothipg  about  himself;  and,  strong 
as  was  our  curiosity,  we  had  not  of  course,  attempted  to  penetrate  an  in- 
cognito, which  our  guest  did  not  volunteer  to  reveal,  so  that  we  knew 
him  only  by  name ;  his  fine  education,  and  hig^-bred  manners  attested 
liim  a  gentleman ;  and  the  mantling  blood  that  would  suffuse  his  dark 
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but  clear  forehead,  when  any  of  the  tales,  with  which  we  sought  to  wile 
the  tedium  of  our  voyage,  appealed  to  the  nobler  sympathies,  told  from 
how  generous  a  heart  it  mounted,  and  spoke  the  high  toned  soul  of  one 
of  nature's  aristocracy,  prompt  to  feel,  and  act  nobly.  In  none  of  the 
European  races,  have  I  met  with  nobler  specimens  of  humanity,  than 
are  frequent  among  the  Spaniards. 

Our  adieus  were  warm  and  cordial,  though  we  expected  to  meet 
again,  as  he  was  going  to  pass  some  time  in  the  town.     When  fellow- 
voyagers  separate,  though  Uiey  are  to  see  each  other  often,  it  is  parting, 
and  we  feh  it  so.     We  were  conducted  to  the  pbce  where  our  papers 
were  examined  by .  the  master  of  the  port  who  was  gravely  sucking 
through  a  silver  tube,  a  beverage  called  Matti,  from  a  long  necked,  small 
vessel  of  the  same  material, — a  general  custom  of  that  country,  and  con- 
sidered a  luxury.     My  husband's  letters  were  then  forwarded  to  Don 
Juan  Ferrer ;  who  soon  was  with  us,  and  insisted  upon  our  making  his 
house  our  home,  during  our  stay  in  Monte  Video.     He  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  merchants  of  the  place,  with  a  princely  spirit,  and  a  warm 
and  kind  nature.     Early  in  life,  his  domestic  peace  had  been  destroyed; 
and  he  never  afterward  admitted  a  female  resident  in  his  family.     His 
splendid  establishment  was  supported,  however,  with  all  hospitality  and 
elegance,  and  a  lavish  magnificence,  that  I  have  never  seen  surpassed ; 
and  all  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  share  it,  must  have  a  warm 
place  in  their  hearts  for  the  memory  of  Don  Juan.     He  had  one  child 
only — a  daughter ;  who  resided  with  a  relation  of  amiable  manners,  by 
whom  her  education  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  was  superintended ; — but  her 
father  also  devoted  a  portion  of  every  day  to  her  instruction,  and  her 
naturally  fine  intellect  was,  therefore,  more  highly  improved  than  was 
generally  the  case  with  the  ladies  of  that  country.     She  lacked  none  of 
the  fescinating  graces  of  a  high  bred  Spanish  woman ;  nor  was  she  free 
from  the  coquetry  that  they  so  well  know  how  to  practice.     She  was  of 
the  highest  order  of  Spanish  beauty,  and  seemed  a  combination  of  the 
grave  and  gay — the  truly  feminine,  with  touches  of  a  lofty  and  high 
souled  character ;  at  one  moment  you  would  see  her  playing  with  almost 
in&ntine  artlessness  with  a  little  pet  negro  child,  a  privileged  visitant  in  any 
apartment  that  she  might  occupy,  laughing  as  from  a  heart  where  care 
never  entered — that  jocimd,  thrilling  laugh,  that  the  soul  rejoices  in— 
which  speaks  of  innocence,  of  birth,  of  love,  and  confidence, — the  music 
of  happy  youth,  which,  when  the  world  has  tutored  it,  changes  its  ca- 
dences sadly ;  at  another  moment  striking  the  gay  castanet  to  her  own 
graceful  movements,  in  that  most  beautiful  of  all  dances,  the  bolera,  and 
with  languishing  dignity  holding  her  admiring  partner  in  durance, — 
then  with  the  witching  fan,  luring  some  sighing  victim — or  with  an 
arch  eye  beaming  mischief,  from  beneath  the  closely  drawn  mantilla^ 
which  folded  over  a  bust  of  exquisitely  rounded  loveliness;  but  never 
was  she  half  so  attractive,  as  when  seated  listening  to  the  conversation 
of  her  fisUher,  whose  chivalrous  character  prompted  to  language  of  high 
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deeds  and  stirring  enterprise,  her  full  eye  dilating  with  enthusiasm — 
her  dimpling  mouth  firmly  closed — her  form  raised  to  its  utmost  height, 
and  her  hosom  swelling  with  the  nohle  emotion  which  such  language 
would  excite. 

Dona  Maria  was  a  coquette,  and  a  most  lovely  one;  but  she  had  the 
foil  material  for  a  heroine,  if  circumstances  should  try  her. 

She  was  a  constant  guest,  and  the  brighest  ornament  of  the  gay  ieriU' 
lias  of  the  Senora  Maturana. 

One  evening,  that  I  well  remember,  very  shortly  after  our  arrival  at 
Moiite  Video,  at  one  of  these  charming  parties,  she  had  fled  from  the 
admiring  throng  that  usually  hovered  round  her  presence,  to  listen  in 
a  retired  comer  of  the  rooms,  to  one  of  the  tales  of  the  ancient  chivalry, 
that  the  old  Castilian,  her  &ther,  delighted  to  relate,  having  found  me 
a  willing  listener,  when  a  light  but  firm  touch  on  a  guitar  soundtd  in 
the  adjacent  room.     This  was  a  very  common  sound,  but  I  observed  it 
to  produce  a  very  uncommon  efiect  on  the  young  beauty ;  it  sent  the 
warm  current  mantling  to  her  glowing  cheek,  and  the  tell-tale  fan  snap- 
ped more  loudly,  and  glittered  more  rapidly,  from  the  evident  confusion 
which  it  was  intended  to  hide.     Presently  a  firm  manly  voice  rose  on 
our  ears,  singing  one  of  the  old  Spanish  ballads  of  the  days  of  Spain's 
knightly  pride.     This  also  aroused  her  &ther,  Don  Juan,  and  he  led  his 
daughter  towards  the  group  collected  around  the  singer,  in  whom,  as  the 
voice  had  already  indicated  to  me,  I  recognised  our  gallant  young  friend 
of  the  felucca,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  we  parted  on  the  pier.     When 
he  had  concluded  the  song,  after  a  very  friendly  greeting  interchanged 
with  us,  and  a  few  words  denoting  a  frank  inthnacy  with  Don  Juan,  the 
handsome  young  cavalier,  with  a  look  of  entreaty  that  could  not  take  a 
nay,  and  was  seldom  likely  to  experience  one,  took  the  hand  of  the  Dona 
Maria,  and  led  her  forth  to  the  middle  of  the  floor ;  and  in  another 
instant  was  heard  the  musical  clicking  of  the  castanets,  and  the  firm 
placed  step,  that  commenced  that  most  beautiful  of  dances,  the  Spanish 
boltra,   I  was  well  pleased  to  read  the  hearts  of  our  two  young  favorites, 
a  pair  so  noble,  so  fair,  and  so  worthy  of  each  other;  they  spoke  in  their 
sunny  eyes,  and  gave  a  language  to  every  graceful  motion.     It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  supposed,  that  the  young  Dona  wholly  forgot  her  double 
nature  of  the  coquette,  in  the  lover.     Devotedly  as  she  loved  him,  her 
chief  employment,  in  his  company,  was  to  tantalize  poor  Don  Francisco. 
Smiles  and  tears,  sighs  and  frowns,  were  at  all  times  equally  at  her  com- 
mand :  and  she  would  dispense  them  to  him  with  the  most  promiscuous 
liberality,  until  she  would  entangle  the  heart  of  the  fine  gallant  felk)w  in 
a  perfect  bewilderment  of  feelings,  half  rapture,  half  torture,  and  all  love. 
He  knew,  however,  that  he  possessed  the  heart  of  his  mistress ;— they 
were,  in  feet,  betrothed;  but  even  that  knowledge,  however,  he  would 
strive  to  fortify  himself  with  it,  could  never  avail  to  protect  him  long 
from  the  artful  power  to  torment,  of  a  true  Spanish  girl,— especiaDy 
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8uch  a  one  as  Dona  Maria.    They  were  betrothed,  though  he  was  ool 
•  resident  of  Monte  Video,  and  were  to  be  wedded  in  a  short  time. 

More  than  a  month  passed  delightfully  in  this  gay  and  happy  circle ; 
and  the  permitted  time  of  our  stay  among  our  kind  and  hospitable  friends 
was  waning  last,  when  a  perceptible  change  came  over  the  character  of 
the  placa  A  deep  political  agitation  began  to  pervade  the  conununity. 
The  news  arrived  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  King  of  Spain,  by  Bona- 
parte. The  revolutionary  elements  which  were  rife  throughout  all  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  South  America,  but  in  none  more  than  in  this  quar- 
ter, began  to  stir  deeply  and  strongly.  The  gaiety  of  the  society  almost 
ceased :  it  was  blighted  by  general  suspicion,— darkened  by  the  shadows 
of  coming  events.  There  were  collections  of  knots  of  men  in  the  streets ; 
fresh  rumors  of  all  kinds  kept  up  a  continual  excitement;  the  authorities 
were  very  vigilant;  the  military  force  at  Monte  Video  was  increased; 
houses  were  searohed ;  daily  arrests  filled  the  prisons ;  and  in  seyeral 
cases  they  were  followed  by  prompt  executions,  in  the  hope  of  paralyzing 
with  terror  the  efforts  of  the  revolutionary  spirits  that  were  known  to  be 
actively  at  work  throughout  all  orders  of  society. 

There  is  not,  or  was  not  at  that  day,  any  Almeida  at  Monte  Video ; 
and  consequently  there  was  wanting  the  regular  afternoon  promenade, 
so  agreeable  in  the  climate,  and  so  delightful  to  the  Spanish  Senoras, 
after  the  refreshing  siesta  has  removed  the  languor  of  a  listless  morning, 
when  the  artful  mantilla  is  witchingly  adjusted,  with  the  never  fidling 
&n  ready  to  perform  its  graceful  office  of  flirtation,  and  when  tiny  feet 
are  encased  in  the  most  delicate  satin  slippers,  to  touch,  with  seemingly 
6iry  lightness,  the  path  beneath  them     Other  walks,  therelbre,  were 
frequently  resorted  to,  or  excursions  to  short  distimces  in  the  country, 
where  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  had  beautiful  country  seats, 
with  fine  gardens,  enclosed  either  by  hedges  of  the  defensive  prickly  pear, 
or  fences  formed  of  the  whitened  sculls  of  cattle,  the  horns  of  the  lowest 
tier  being  securely  &stened  in  the  ground,  and  the  other  tiers  being  closely 
adjusted  together,  fastened  by  means  of  the  curved  horns,  so  as  to  ft>rm  a 
perfectly  strong  and  impenetrable  wall,  the  horns  of  the  uppermost  tier 
pointing  upwards.     These  fences  afford  a  useful  means  of  disposing  of 
a  portion  of  the  heads  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  wild  cattle  that 
are  brought  in  here  to  be  slaughtered  for  their  hides.     They  are  chiefly 
designed  to  keep  off  the  heids  which  roam  at  will,  over  this  level  and 
rich  country. 

We  had  returned  one  evening  from  a  delightftU  excursion  of  this 
kind,  in  which  Don  Francisco  had  entertained  us  by  an  exhibition  of 
his  skill  in  throwing  the  lasso,  chasing,  on  a  wild  horse,  the  wild  herds 
of  cattle,  and  entangling,  with  unerring  certainty,  in  the  noose  of  the 
lasso,  any  particular  animal  pointed  out  to  him.  He  had  been  amply 
rewarded  for  his  daring  and  dexterity  with  the  enthusiastic  vivas  of  the 
whole  company,  and  the  unclouded  smiles  of  the  Signgrita  Maria.  We 
returned  in  high  spirits  and  merriment    Don  Juan  was  not,  accidentally. 
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of  the  party.  We  proceeded  almost  immediately  to  the  Senora  Matu- 
rana's  ierttUia,  and  a  general  flush  of  gaiety  and  excitement  pervade^ 
the  whole  party,  which  had  scarcely  been  known  of  late. 

We  had  not  been  long  there,  when  a  stranger  entered  the  brilliant 
throng,  and  proceeded  almost  directly  to  the  settee  at  which  Dona 
Maria  was  seated  in  earnest  conversation  with  her  lover.  The  latter 
was  disclosing  to  her,  in  a  low  whispering,  the  particulars  of  a  republi- 
can conspiracy  that  was  to  explode  on  the  morrow,  of  which  himself 
and  her  &ther  were  the  prominent  chiefe,  to  prepare  her  for  the  tumult 
that  was  to  succeed  the  smooth  gayety  of  the  evening.  He  knew  her 
well,  and  he  paid  but  a  just  tribute  to  her  high  energy  and  bravery  of 
character  in  not  fearing  to  entrust  to  her  the  secret  which  he  wouM  have 
striven  to  conceal  from  a  woman  of  humbler  mould.  Every  prepara- 
tion was  complete;  success  was  certain ;  there  was  no  fear  of  treachery. 
His  countenance  was  lit  up  with  a  noble  enthusiasm  of  patriotism  ai^ 
daring.  Dona  Maria  sat  fixed  as  a  statue,  that  varymg  and  animated 
countenance  no  longer  pourtraying  the  fitful  caprices  of  the  coqu^e,  but 
strongly  marked  by  a  decided  and  resolved  expression,  combined  with  a 
congenial  enthusiasm  caught  from  the  pleasing  eye  of  her  lover.  If 
her  cheek  wa»  pale,  no  tear  stained  its  whiteness;  and  if  her  lips  were 
bloodless,  there  was  no  quivering  of  fear,  and  no  word  of  womanly  ter- 
ror fell  from  them.  The  stranger,  a  man  of  fine  bearing,  advanced  as 
if  to  lead  her  to  the  dance,  when,  striking  his  castanets  so  loudly  as  to 
cover  the  sound  of  his  voice,  he  addressed  them  in  low  and  rapid  words: 
"  Dona  Maria,  command  yourself,  as  a  Castilian  should.  Give  no  sign 
of  hearing  any  thing  that  should  excite  surprise  or  alarm.  Your  fether 
is  in  prison;  a  false  friend  has  betrayed  him.  There  has  been  foul 
treachery,"  he  repeated,  fiustening  a  keen  glance  on  Don  Francisco.  A 
livid  paleness  for  a  moment  crossed  the  brow  and  cheek  of  the  latter : 
"Ha!  who  was  the  traitor?"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  know  not,"  replied  the 
stranger:  "you  also  are  suspected;  hostile  eyes  are  upon  you  now;  the 
evidence  of  only  a  word,  a  look,  a  gesture,  is  required  to  commit  you  to 
the  same  prison,  and  the  same  fate.  Beware.  Do  not  distrust  me; 
though  a  stranger,  I  am  a  friend."  With  these  words,  he  sauntered 
away,  with  apparent  carelessness,  and,  afler  making  the  circuit  of  the 
rooms,  addressing  light  gallantries  to  various  ladies  of  his  acquaintance, 
he  disappeared,  unobserved  by  any. 

The  emotions  of  Dona  Maria  I  need  not  attempt  to  describe.  It  is 
suflicient  to  say  that  she  mastered  all  outward  display  of  them.  She 
went  through  the  forms  of  the  dance  almost  mechanically ;  and,  as  soon 
as  she  could,  without  attracting  the  notice  which  it  was  her  object  to 
avoid,  she  hastened  to  depart,  leaning,  almost  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  on 
the  arm  of  her  lover. 

The  stranger  who  had  addressed  them  was  toi  enemy  and  spy.  Don 
Juan  had  been  arrested,  but  only  on  vague  suspicion.  His  object  was 
to  extort  from  Don  Francisco's  first  emotions  some  exclamation  which 
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might  be  evidence  against  both.  His  success  has  been  seen.  As  Don 
Francisco  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Senora  Maturana's  door,  he  was 
arrested  by  a  file  of  soldiers.  The  Dona  Maria  was  borne  home  by  her 
attendants,  a  seemingly  lifeless  burthen — her  energy  of  mind,  high  and 
heroic  as  it  was,  having  overstrained  itself,  in  the  attempt  to  bear  up  , 
against  this  double-stunning  blow. 

These  arrests  prevented  the  explosion  of  the  conspiracy  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  authorities  to  envelope  the  affair 
in  mystery,  though  the  disappearance  of  a  person  of  such  note  as  Don 
Juan  created  a  great  excitement  in  the  town.  His  house  was  closed  and 
sealed,  his  property  seized ;  and  both  prisoners  were  kept  in  close  con- 
finement, Dona  Maria  was  bestowed,  with  a  fiiithful  old  attendant,  who 
had  been  her  nurse,. in  a  neighboring  convent.  She  had,  however,  as 
soon  as  the  first  overwhelming  effect  of  such  a  dreadful  calamity  was 
over,  formed  a  plan  for  herself.  She  began  immediately  to  project  the 
escape  of  her  ftither  and  lover.  The  only  son  of  Margarita,  her  nurse, 
was  an  attendant  in  the  prison  in  which  they  were  confined ;  and  he  was 
induced  by  dazzling  offers  to  engage  in  the  project  which  she  formed. 
An  assistant  being  rendered  necessary  by  the  late  great  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  prisoners,  to  perform  various  subordinate  offices  in  the  pri- 
son, and  chiefly  to  serve  the  prisoners  with  their  food,  he  was  able,  by 
his  earnest  recommendations,  to  procure  the  appointment  for  a  young 
cousin  of  his,  an  intelligent  and  willing  lad,  though  rather  femigine  in 
appearance,  and  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  rough  work.  Margarita, 
knowing  the  energies  of  her  young  mistress*  character,  coincided  fully 
in  the  plan ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  the  superior  of  the 
convent  (a  relative  and  friend  of  Maria)  to  dissuade  her  from  so  rash  an 
enterprise,  the  lovely  young  Senorita  presented  herself  at  the  prison,  in 
80  complete  a  disguise,  as  effectually  to  conceal  her  identity  even  from 
the  most  familiar  eye.  Her  bold,  frank  manner  pleased  the  keeper — 
her  remarkable  beauty  of  feature,  for  a  boy,  pleased  the  keeper's  wife ; 
and  she  was  forthwith  installed  in  the  duties  of  her  important  office. 
She  played  her  difficult  part  admirably.  Her  natural  boldness  of  cha- 
racter, and  love  of  c nterprize,  added  to  the  high  motives  which  prompted 
her  course,  enabled  her  to  do  so  with  a  firmness  of  heart  that  buoyed  her 
spirits  up  for  the  task ;  and  the  Dona  Maria,  the  beautiful  mistress  of  a 
thousand  hearts,  the  nursling  of  luxury  and  indulgent  affection,  cast  no 
repining  thoughts  upon  her  former  happiness,  nor  ever  shrank  from  the 
performance  of  her  hard  tasks ;  and,  like  all  exalted  minds,  she  bore  the 
chain  nobly  when  duty  formed  its  links.  Hers  was  not  the  puling  sen- 
timent which  laments,  but  the  genuine,  heaven-bom  enthusiasm  which 
dares,  and  acts. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  for  mc  to  re-assure  the  reader  that  I  am 
relating  nothing  but  simple  hct 

Pepe,  Margarita's  son,  had  not,  from  his  ofiice,  any  means  of  commu- 
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nicadon  with  the  pri8Qiier&  Thd  object  of  her  entrance  into  the  jail 
was,  of  coone,  to  comiminifBate  with  them,  and  arrange  some  means  of 
escape,  in  which  they  would  have  the  assistance  of  Pepe.  For  some 
time,  DO  sach  (^portunity  was  afforded  her.  She  was  not  trusted  to 
carry  fixid  to  the  more  important  state  prisoners,  who  were  served  by 
the  jailer  himself.  Poor  Maria  began  almost  to  despair.  At  length, 
however,  her  good  conduct  was  rewarded  with  such  confidence,  that  the 
jailer,  in  his  indolence,  gave  her  the  taedc  of  serving  all  the  ranges  of 
cells.  On  her  first  visit  to  her  fiuher,  she  was  accompanied  by  the 
jailer.  She  was  evidently  not  recognized  by  him,  in  the  darkness  of  his 
cell,  and  in  her  disguise.  With  Don  Francisco,  she  was  equally  fortu- 
nate; he  scarcely  turned  a4ook  towards  her,  but  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  i^  a  fierce  gloom,  with  despair  at  his  heart,  at  the 
thought  of  her,  the  very  being  who  stood^  trembling  with  mingled  de- 
light and  fear,  before  him. 

I  need  no%  dwell  on  whait  followed;  the  success  with  which  she  dsi- 
covered  herself  to  both  successively;  the  rapture  which,  like  an  angel 
from  heaven,  she  brought  to  those  dark,  and  before  hopeless,  dungeons; 
her  own  exultation ;  the  plan  of  escape  arranged,  in  which  no  flaw  ap- 
peared to  dim  the  brightness  of  her  hope  and  confidence.  All  was  com- 
plete, and  there  could  be  no  ifoubt  of  sucx^ess ;  it  was  on  board  of  our 
gallant  vessel  that  they  were  to  be  secretly  received,  to  be  borne  imme- 
diately away  to  safety  and  happiness.  A  night  was  fixed  for  the  escape. 
The  two  prisoners  bad  in  the  mean  time  been  tried ;  but  very  unsatis- 
fectory  evidence  was  all  that  could  be  adduced  against  them.  There 
was  manifestly  a  strwig  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  to 
make  terrifying'  examples  of  them,  but  no  sentence  was  pronounced 
upon  them  at  the  time  of  the  trial.  It  was  generally  believed  that  they 
would  not  be  condenmed  to  death. 

The  intense  emotions  of  Dona  Maria,  as  she  rose,  from  a  sleepless  pal- 
let, on  the  morning  of  the  day  that  was  to  be  the  last  of  their  imprison- 
ment, inunured  firom  the  light  of  freedom,  love,  and  happiness,  l^  will 
not  attempt  to  describe.  There  was  a  buojrancy  in  her  step,  a  brilliancy 
in  her  eye,  and  a  flush  on  her  cheek,  that  had  never  been  there  since 
the  fatal  night  of  the  arrest. 

On  her  presenting  herself  at  the  usual  hour,  to  receive  from  the  jailer 
the  keys  of  the  celb,  and  the  break£ist  for  the  prisoners,  she  was  ordered 
to  omit  the  two  cells  in  which  the  whole  interest  and  her  heart  was  con- 
centrated; and,  in  explanation  of  her  anxious  astonishment,  he  showed 
her  a  warrant  from  the  Governor,  and  President  of  the  Court,  just  re- 
ceived, ordering  that  the  two  prisoners  be  led  out  to  the  public  square  in 
front  of  the  prison,  immediately,  for  execution, 

"  Behold  the  soldiers  drawn  out,''  continued  he,  looking  out  upon  the 
square,  without  observing  the  boy,  "  with  one  file  drawn  for  the  execu- 
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lion.    Than  is  mach  less  troublesome  than  IteiigiDg;  and  thty  we  gen- 
demen,  thoogh  they  are  rebeb.     Here  comes  holy  finther  IgBacio." 

Maria  stood  stmmed.  Her  cheeks  were  bloodless^  her  1^»  pu^ed 
with  a  certain  ghostly  smile,  and  there  was  a  fearful  wildaess  in  her 
eye,  which  was  fixed  on  the  square  beneath.  The  keeper  told  us  ef  the 
scene.     Who  can  imagine  that  moment? 

She  saw,  but  heeding  the  sight  only  as  the  sight  of  spectral  mouBlera 
is  felt  in  dreamy  adyancmg'  across  the  square,  bearing  a  tall  black  crose 
aloft  in  his  right  hand.  He  entered  the  prison,  and  passed  inta  the  ceUs 
of  the  prisoners,  in  each  of  which  he  remained  a  brief  space.  They 
were  then  led  forth  to  the  small  court-yard,  into  wbieh  the  gate  of  the 
prisons,  in  front  of  which  they  were  to  be  shot,  opened.  The  counte- 
nances of  both  were  deadly  pale,  but  with  a  firm  and  lofty  expression. 
As  they  met  and  grasped  each  other  by  the  hand,  a  tear  rqse  to  the  eye 
of  Don  Juan;  Francisco  understood  to  whom  it  referred,  and  their 
hands  pressed  each  other  with  a  clasp  of  convulsive  bitterness.  They 
then  stood  with  foUed  arms,  and  a  fearless  and  haughty  port,  combined, 
however,  suitably  with  solemn  re^gnaiion. 

Maria  remained  motionless  in  the  spot  in  which  she  had  received  the 
awful  announcement  The  horror  of  the  pretended  boy  was  ascribed 
by  the  jailer  to  his  youth ;  but  he  toki  her  she  might  stay,  and  see  the 
execution  from  the  window.  She,  without  consciousness,  obeyed,  and 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  until  the  heavy  sound  of  the  bell  of  an  adjoin- 
ing church  struck  upon  her  ear.  Frantic,  she  rushed  forth  to  seek  the 
cells;  her  way  led  her  through  the  court-yard.  She  saw,  at  one  intense 
glance,  the  whole  scene;  the  procession  forming;  a  number  of  priests, 
with  the  priest  with  the  black  cross  at  the  head ;  the  guard  of  soldiers; 
the  attendants  of  the  jail ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  group,  the  noble 
figures  about  whom  all  this  preparation  centered. 

One  thrilling  shriek,  piercing  to  the  brain  of  every  hearer,  and  cur- 
dling the  blood  at  every  heart,  and  a  swift  figure  divided  the  little  crowd 
of  priests  and  soldiers,  and,  passing  by  the  figure  of  Don  Francisco,  her 
lover,  Maria  was  in  the  arms  of  her  &ther.  The  sight  was  immediately 
understood  by  all.  One  heaving  gasp,  a  convulsive  throe,  and  blood 
was  seen  to  gush  profusely  from  her  mouth,  nostrils  and  ears ;  her  hr 
ther*8  bosom,  on  which  she  lay,  already  bared  for  the  purpose  for  which 
he  was  led  forth,  was  covered  with  the  crimson  tide,  and  several  of  the 
by-standers  were  stained  with  the  blood. 

She  was  laid  on  the  ground.  Father  and  betrothed  lover  knelt  over 
her. 

"  Gracias  a  Diosf^  exclaimed  the  former,  repeatedly.  ^  Thank  God ! 
thank  God  1     I  am  now  happy." 

Poor  Francisco  spoke  not,  but  knelt  in  a  long,  uninterrupted  gaze 
upon  that  exquisite  loveliness.  There  was  no  tear  in  his  ejre,  though 
they  streamed  from  those  of  the  old  man  upon  his  daughter's  &ce.  In 
little  more  than  a  minute,  she  was  dead-^-sufibcated  by  the  torrents  of 
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^lood  within.  Francisco  anointed  his  breast  with  the  crimson  dye,  as  if 
^or  a  mark  for  the  bullets,  and  then  raised  it  alofl,  apparaitly  in  a  silent 
dmprecadon.  He  then  sprang  io  his  feet,  and  demanded,  almost  fiercely , 
to  be  led  out 

In  five  miMutes,  those  two  gallant  an^  noble  souls  had  followed  that 
♦of  her  who  was  the  object  of  their  equal,  mutual  love.  Yictims  of 
treachery  and  suspicious  tyranny,  they  died  like  httere  men.  Both  fell 
dead  at  the  first  fire. 

From  no  great  distance,  1  .witnessed  their  finll,  with  a  shuddering,  but 
!&scinated  gaze,  that  I  could  not  avert  irom  the.eight 

The  three  were  buried  .together  intone  wide  grai^e,  Maria  iying  in 
the  middle.  Peace  to  them;  and  gentle  and  tender  memories,  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  Ihem  and  their  sad  story,  linger  around  that 
gravel 

Onthe  following  day,  we  left  Monte  Video,  perfectly  wretched,  and 
^ck  at  heart  I  have  never  seen  it  since;  and  1  can  never  nowaee  or 
hear  the  name  of  that  place,  in  vridch  some  of  the  brightest  hours  of  my 
life  were  passed,  without  a  sinking  at  the  hetdt,  at  the  remembrance  of 
the  fisite  of  that  fine  old  Caetilian,  Ben  Juan,  and  that  noble  andibeautiful 
yovng  pair,  Bon  Francisco  and  the  Senorita  Maria. 
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Come  in  their  tum." — ReGBRs. 

Thanks,  gifted  Artist!  Ibrthis  pictured  scroll, 
Which  thus  thine  own  bright  genius  dost  xeveal^ 
This  POESF  of  loveliest  lines  on  sqteel, 

Which  mirrors,  like  a  dream,  that  passioned  soui 

**  O'er  which  no  living  power  holdeth  control" 
And  thanks  to  him  who,  Franklin-like,  could  steal 
The  lightning  of  that  heavenly  eye,  and  seal 

That  speaking  ^fiance,  for  Time's  for  distant  goal. 

Yet,  though  glad  eyes  shall  brighten, — voices  sweet 
Breathe  gratefiil  pruses— 4)le88iBg  thee  the  while, — 
Though  knoto  it  %$t  7  and  many  a  glowing  smiley 

Waked  by  thine  art — thy  soul  «haill  never  greet. 

like  stars,  that  counse  through  heaipen,  but  never  meet, 
Is  fiune  to  hearts  like  thine:  Too  mstaht  to  bbouilb  ! 

uy     J,  J.  PEi^e 
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Shout  for  the  mighty  men 
Who  sleep  in  our  fether-land, 
(Blest  be  their  graTe.) 
Shout  orer  hill  and  glen, 
And  over  sea  and  strand, — 
Shout  for  the  Inrare. 

When  the  loud  war-cry  burst. 

And  the  fire-brand  was  red 

Oq  CJoncord's  plain, 

Who  met  <he  foe  the  fiistl — 

Who  sent  them  back  accurst  1 

They  are  the  mighty  deaii, — 

Shout  for  the  slain. 

Where  is  thst  fearless  band 
Who,  in  their  hall  arrayed. 
Pledged  at  all  cost, 
Freedom  throughout  the  land^ — 
Freedom  on  wave  and  strand  ?— 
Death  could  not  be  delayed — 
Shout  for  the  lost. 

Freeman,  to  live  or  die 
On  our  beloved  soil. 
They  were  as  we ; — 
Forth  fling  the  banner  high^ 
Forth  peal  the  banner  cry ; 
No  more  a  tyrant's  spoil — 
Shout  for  the  free. 

Shout  for  these  mighty  men, 
Sons  of  our  father-land, — 
Over  the  wave. 
And  over  hill  and  glen. 

And  over  rock  and  strand, — 

Shout  for  the  brave.  T.  HL  H. 

Julf  4,  1839. 
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CHARLES   JARXD   ING£R80LL. 


Charles  Jarxd  Inoersoll  was  bora  at  Philadelphia  the  third  of 
October,  1 782.  Unlike  many  distinguished  Americans,  whose  just  pride 
is  to  be  rather  foundere  than  ofispring  of  established  families,  Mr. 
IngersoU's  descent  is  from  historical  fore&thers.  His  maternal  grand^ 
&ther,  Charles  Pettit,  served  in  the  Conamissariat  of  the  army  of  the 
RevolutioQ,  also  as  Member  of  Congress,  and  was  a  prominent  person 
in  the  Democratic  party.  His  paternal  grand^her,  Jared  IngersoU,  held 
feveral  offices  of  the  British  crown,  and  was  one  of  the  first  victims  of 
what  is  called  Lynch  law :  having  been  compelled  by  a  well-organized 
raob,  in  1763,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  resign,  under  duress,  the  office 
of  Commissioner  of  Stamps,  so  odious  to  America.  On  his  gray  horse, 
surrounded  hy  a  multitude  threatening  to  injure,  if  not  destroy  him,  if 
he  did  not  instantly  lay  down  his  office,  he  jocosely  remarked  to  a  friend 
that  he  was  like  Death  in  Revelations,  mounted  on  a  pale  horse,  with  hell 
at  his  heels.  Charles  J.  IngersolFs  &ther,  the  only  child  of  this  tory 
parent,  although  in  England  completing  his  professional  education,  when 
the  revolution  broke  out,  instantly  declared  for  it  and  retired  to  France, 
till  by  a  perilous  winter  navigation  he  escaped  to  America,  to  share  the 
fortunes  of  kis  country.  Among  the  many  eminent  public  stations  he 
held,  (and  he  declined  still  more,)  he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  illus- 
trious Convention  which  conferred  on  the  United  States  that  admirable 
modern  modification  of  representative  govemment  in  a  constitution,  more 
liable  to  injury  by  construction,  to  which  Jared  IngersoU  was  uniformly 
apposed,  than  by  any  other  infidelity  to  it  Thus  descended,  and  more- 
over closely  connected  by  marriage  with  another  honorable  tory,  who 
^vas  appointed  by  a  democratic  Governor  to  the  highest  judicial  poet  in 
Pennsylvania,  it  was  while  warmly  repelling  a  sweeping  curse  of  all 
tories,  pronoimced  by  a  friend,  that  Charles  J.  IngersoU  uttered  the  honest 
vindiciuion  of  some  of  his  most  revered  connections,  for  which  party  male- 
diction has  been  showered  upon  him,— rthat,  if  old  enough  to  have  been  a 
tory,  he  would  probably  have  been  one  himself  It  is  easy  now  to  chime 
in  with  overwhelming  success  in  revolution,  and  to  condemn  all  who 
happened  to  take  the  wrong  side.  But  a  manly  and  speculative  apology 
fbr  kindred,  bound  by  oaths  of  office  and  other  strong  inducements  to 
the  royal  government,  are  not  premises  from  which  to  infer  tory  poli- 
tics, to  the  prejudice  of  one  with  a  character  established  by  a  life  of  ad* 
besjan^  under  trying  circumstances,  to  the  principles  and  patriots  of  the 
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American  rerolution.  Mr.  Ingersoll  had  lived  down  thi9i^)8iird  calumny,, 
when  it  was  revived  by  garbled  extracts  of  an  angry  letter  long  gone 
to  oblivion^  bemg  ^reaclieroasly  ^primff  i%  his  kt^  election  ^ntest 
The  trick  did  not  produce  the  slightest  effect,  however,  although  very 
many  of  his  suj^rters  were  son^  of  whigs  of  the  revolution,  bred  iov 
deep  abhorrence  of  tories;  for  while  the  wellpbom,  a»  they  are  some* 
times  styled,  of  America,  seldom  have  distinguished  ancestry  to  boast  of^ 
it  is  surprising  how  many  of  the  imlaiown  are  descended  from  soldiers 
of  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls,  and  how  nobly  they  cherish  the  honor 
of  sucB  a  lineage.  Of  a  im  to  diis  disparagemenc  is  anotlfer  cUarge, 
so  often  repeated  that  it  has,  perhaps^  acquired  some  credence:  that  Mr. 
Iiigersoll  was  once  ar  federalot.  The  fiieii  hereafter  stated  witt  settle  that 
point.  A»  Madison;  and  Crawford,  and  other  apostfies  of  the  democratic 
party  were  caffed  federalists,  so  might  the  soBject  of  this  sketch  be.  Jef- 
ferson, in  h»  celebrated  inaugural said^hat  Americans  are  allfederalists,^ 
an(f  all  republicans.  In  the  mutations  of  parties  andl^of  men,  Mr.  Inger- 
solt,  who  has  alwajTS,  as  in  the  instance  of  his  apology  lor  tories,  been 
characterised  by  the  utmost  independeace  of  opinion,  has  no  doubt  occa- 
sionally opposed  those  witb  whom  he  has  generally  coincided.  But  \us 
principles  have  never  changed.  While  a  boy  of  thirteai  years  of  age,  he 
electioneered  the  democratic  ticket  in  the  warm  contest  between  Swan- 
wick  and  Tilghman  to  represent  Philadelphia  in  Congress.  While  a 
youth  of  sixteen,  at  college,  in  the  flagrant  hour  of  rank  federalisnu  die 
only  newspaper  he  took  was  the  Democratic  Journal,  then  edited  By  Mat^ 
thew  Carey,  and  on  innumerable  memorable  occasions  Charles  J.  Inger- 
soil  has  given  too  many  and  too  costly  proofb  of  His  ingrain  attachment 
to  democracy,  to  leave  af  d^bt  of  his  sincerity:  Few  men's  induce- 
ments to  desert  add  d^ny  it  Have  been  stronger.  None,  living  as  lie.ha» 
been  in  the  very  focus  of  contumeEoua  and  exclusive  city  aristocracy, 
has  stood' fast  £rmer.  or  spoken' out  freer  to  the  whole  code  of  the  De- 
claration of  American  Independence.  Dtiring  the  hostilities^ with  France 
in  1798,  when,  stilt  a  mere  lad,  he  diared'the  martial  enthusiasm  whichr 
iHe  federal  adbinistration  labored* to  excite  against  an  insolient  foe:  andF 
he  is  yet,  no  doubt,  willing  to  acknowled^  that  wi^i  the  progressive  de^ 
velopment  of  political  experience,  his  mind  has  gradVialty  opened  to  con* 
victions  of  democratic  exceltence,  which  at  first  it  paused  upon.  But, 
from  first  to  last,  from  early  boyhood'  to  advanced  age,  tried  by  all  his 
writings,  his  speeches,  and  his  actions,  his  attachments  and'  his  aversions, 
his  intimacies  and  estrangements, 'thirty  years  of  unquestionable  creden- 
tials,  private  and  public,  attest  that  fire  has  always  been  among  the  hardiest 
pioneers  of  the  loftiest  American  patriotism,  Rved  in  the  fuR  &ith  of  the 
real  presence  of  popular  sovere^ty  and  radicaF  poKtics,  inflexibly  an^ 
tagonist  to  English  tory  or  federal  party  doctrine,  and  always  openly  andf 
heartily  opposed  to  them.  Brought  up  in  all  the  elegant  accomplishments^ 
beside  the  ordinary  tendencies  of  collegiate  education,  but  unspoiled'  by 
such  endowra^Dfts,  he  studied,  practised,  and  inculcated  the  stoic  pfailoao^ 
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phy  of  xff  MicwiJBm,  and  preferred  the  done  to  tl^  corinthiau  order  of 
politics,  while  cast  in  the  "corinthian  order  of  society."  His  opinion  in- 
deed has  always  been  that  weak  goFomment  is  a  national  calamity ;  but 
that  a  goyemment  in  which  the  people  are  really  sovereign  is  the  strong- 
est of  all,  and  that  the  popular  sovereignty  should  be  not  merely  pro- 
claimed, but  carried  into  full  effect 

After  undergoing  the  usual  routine  of  school  and  college  education 
in  this  country,  besides  an  uncommon  measure  of  private  tuition  in 
every  branch  of  polite  educaticm,  with  a  temperament  inclined  more  to 
the  poetry  than  the  prose  of  learning,  but  admitted  with  credit  to  the  bar, 
before  coming  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  Europe,  there  to  finish,  as  was  then 
considered  useful,  the  formation  of  American  character.  While  there 
be  was  attached  to  the  diplomatic  family  of  Mr,  King,  the  American 
minister  at  London,  travelled  with  him  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, Germany  and  France,  and  returned  to  America,  cured  of  whatever 
preference  he  might  have  entertained  ibr  the  old  world,  and  thoroughly 
American.  The  great  events  and  personages  of  revolutionary  France 
headed  by  their  wonderful  leader,  the  instimtions  and  attractions  of  Eng- 
land, the  classical  scenes  of  Flanders,  Switzerland,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine ;  the  placid  despotism  of  Germany,  and  the  lettered  republi- 
canism of  Holland,  were  subjects  of  Mr.  tngersolTs  observation,  and 
stored  his  mind  with  recollections  for  after-thought  and  ethical  disquisi* 
lion,  of  which  a  specimen  has  been  lately  published  in  the  Democratic 
fieview,  in  the  paper  entitled  "Europe  Long  Ago.'' 

In  1805,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  McKean  to  an  inferior  office, 
iittther  solicited  nor  expected :  and  thus  began  political  association  with 
what  was  thmi  known  as  the  Third  Party,  a  section  of  the  democratic, 
headed  by  McKean,  Dallas,  Jones,  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
other  prominent  republicans,  which  was  eventually  overcome  and  rein- 
stated  in  the  great  democratic  family  of  which  Governor  Snyder  became 
the  successful  head.  He  likewise  conferred  on  Mr.  IngersoU  an  office  of 
some  importance,  which  he  did  not  long  hoU,  without  giving  him  the  least 
notice  or  expectation  of  it  In  1808,  he  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
the  Rights  and  Wrongs,  Power  and  Policy  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, which  was  much  circulated  and  applauded  by  the  republicans,  being 
an  extensive  defence  of  the  commercial  and  maritime  policy  of  Jefferson*^ 
administration,  founded  on  the  positions  taken  by  Madison's  resolutions 
of  1794,  to  resist  the  aggression  of  the  great  European  belligerents. 
This  pamphlet  was  revised  before  publication  by  Charles  Brockden 
Brown,  the  first  American  novelist,  then  editor  of  the  American  Register, 
a  retiring,  but  decided  advocate  of  democratic  principles.  Several  years 
before,  Mr.  IngersoU  had  published  a  Tragedy,  which  was  performed 
with  some  success ;  as  since  he  has  submitted  to  the  press  a  more  elabo- 
rate dramatk  poem  which  has  never  been  brought  upon  the  stage. 

In  1809,  Inchiquin,  or  the  Jesuits'  Letters,  from  his  pen,  appeared, 
,  anonymously,  and  ind^  clandestinely,  (as  the  object  was  to  give  the  work 
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an  Eciropean  appearance,)  which  wa9  the  fiist,  raott  dmded,ai^ 
Tindicatioa  of  the  abused  character,  inatitutione,  mammrs,  polkica,  and  lila- 
rature  of  this  country.  It  is  difficuh  at  present  to  appreciate  the  inde^ 
pendence  which  such  a  work  then  required.  The  United  States  were 
yet  British  in  almost  every  thing  except  goremment ;  in  which,  too,  the 
federal  party  desired  them  to  remain,  without  a  spark  of  American  selfr 
sofficiency.  A  declaration  of  literary,  social,  and  moral  independence, 
was  almost  as  bold  a  stroke  as  the  great  declaration  of  political  inde- 
pendence, Tentared  in  1776,  which  accomplished  not  much  more  than 
mere  political  severance.  Not  only  was  every  thing  and  almost  every 
thought  colonial,  but  a  large  party  insisted  that  they  ought  to  be.  To 
deny  this  federal  dogma,— the  idolatry  of  English  every  thing, — ^was 
heresy,  causing,  if  not  physical,  at  any  rate,  social  and  political  dissolntioB 
in  all  the  tortures  of  contumelious  exclusion  from  respect  Mr.  IngersoU 
led  a  forlorn  hope  in  the  desperate  encounter  with  this  deep-rooted  prgu* 
dice,  but  has  lived  to  see  it  considerably  dislodged,  and  completely  rebuked. 
The  poetry  of  Barlow,  the  history  of  Ramsey  and  Marshall,  the  eloquence 
of  Congress,  the  superiority,  not  merely  the  equality,  of  the  American 
character  compared  with  that  of  Europe,  were  the  postulates  of  hk  task ; 
and  its  sensation  was  great  throughout  the  whole  country.  It  was  no 
party  appeal,  or  merely  passionate,  but  an  address,  howevw  fervent,  to 
the  reason  and  the  realities  of  America,  demonstrating  that  American 
mind  and  American  matter  of  all  kinds,  under  the  vivifying  influence  of 
free  institutions,  fine  climate,  noble  territories,  and  magnificent  naturd 
capabilities,  are  not  and  cannot  be  inferior,  but  ought  to  be  and  mtnt  be 
superior,  to  those  of  an  old  world  without  the  same  advantages  In  the 
Jesuits'  Letters,  also,  Jefferson's  aversion  to  the  navy  was  combatted,  and 
the  preeminence  of  this  now  universally  recognised  right  arm  of  Ame- 
rican safeguard  indicated  and  predicted.  Mr.  IngersoU,  by  nmnerons 
publications  since  the  Jesuits'  Letters, — particuhrly  a  discourse  before 
(he  American  Philosophical  Society,  which  has  beqi  reviewed  in  the 
Revue  Encyclop^ique  of  France,  and  an  Oration  before  the  Society  for 
commemorating  the  fourth  of  July,  vnthout  distinction  of  pnarty,  whkh  is 
quoted  by  Bulwer  in  his  Rienzi, — followed  up  the  lessons  of  that  first  ap- 
peal of  American  patriotism  by  further  views  of  a  similar  stamp,  till  there 
are  now  legions  of  converts  from  even  those  at  first  the  most  inexorsible  to 
his  strains,  ready  to  second  them ;  and  American  independence  is  a  moral 
as  well  as  a  political  reality,  even  along  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  where 
every  wind  and  wave  wafts  European  idolatry,  luxury  and  prejudice  to 
subjugate  us.  While  opposed  to  the  code  which  excludes  or  retards  the 
incorporation  of  European  laborers  with  our  own,  in  a  rest  country  so 
much  in  want  of  labor,  deeming  the  whole  system  of  nataralization  bwt 
injurious  to  American  growth,  and  reckoning  adult  men  and  women 
among  the  most  valuable  of  American  importations,  Mr.  IngersoU  has 
always  been  the  uncompromising  antagonist  of  the  travelling  vagabonds 
who  come  among  us,  not  to  settle  but  revile.    The  battle  witb  them  k 
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nearly  won.  Still  there  are  some,  among  whom  he  is  one,  who  reckon 
Jefferson's  aversion  to  English  ascendency  in  this  hemi^here  a  cardinal 
point  of  American  politics ;  that  society  as  well  as  government  should  be 
remodelled  here;  and  that  whether  by  laws,  arms,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures or  currency,  we  never  should  sufler  the  Laocoon  of  British  tastes, 
with  giant  arms,  to  hug  the  young  America  to  death. 

In  1811,  Mr.  IngersoU  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  on  the  demo- 
cratic tick^  by  regular  party  nomination,  for  election  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature. But  in  18 1 2,  he  was  by  the  same  means  triumphantly  elected  to 
Congress.  His  literary  vindication  of  his  country  was  such  as  has  been 
dcetched.  We  come  now  to  the  more  serious  undertaking,  by  the  war 
of  1812,  of  which  he  was  not  merely  a  zealous  advocate  but  an  ardent 
instigator — that  war  M4iich  in  blood  sealed  the  moral  sovereignty,  as 
the  war  of  the  revolution  had  the  political  independence,  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  1805,  our  maritime  troubles  became  intolerable ; 
and  from  that  time  till  declared,  war,  as  he  thought,  was  only  deferred  by 
a  series  of  merely  palliative  and  procrastinating  expedients.  Still,  in  all 
Jefierson's  r^rictive  measures,  preventive  of  hostilities,  Mr.  IngersoU 
supported  him,  though  without  confidence  in  their  result.  It  is  an 
aphorism  of  Montesquieu,  that  "  happy  are  the  people' whose  annals  are 
dull."  Tet  wdr  is  an  evil  occasionally  unavoidable  and  full  of  interest. 
Throughout  all  the  preliminary  warlike  steps  of  Madison's  administra- 
tion, Mr.  IngersoU  was  an  active  agent  with  the  press,  and  in  primary 
assemblies  of  the  people,  for  bringing  it  on.  A  few  weeks  before  the 
Congressional  declaration,  when  the  Administration  was  thwarted  by  an 
adverse  Srenate,  a  doubtful  House  of  Representatives,  and  at  Jeast  one 
lukewarm  member  of  the  cabinet  itself^  a  formidable  opposition  and  a  di- 
vided people,  the  very  shout  of  the  onset  went  up  from  a  meeting  of  ten 
thousand  democrats  in  the  yard  of  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia, 
where  the  resolutions  and  address  moved  and  made  by  Mr.  IngersoU,  were 
carried  by  enthusiastic  popular  acclamation,  and  all  government  doubts 
silenced  by  such  an  outbcirst  of  the  voice  of  the  people  for^ar.  Never 
was  war  more  just  or  necessary :  but  never  was  a  nation  worse  prepared 
ibr  war,  beyond  the  mere  good  will  of  the  democracy.  It  was  declared, 
however,  forthwith,  and  while  the  rankest  of  federal  opposition  denounced 
it  as  execrably  unnatural,  wanton,  absurd  and  wicked,  ^1  who  fought  for 
it  as  murderers,  and  all  who  paid  or  loaned  money  for  it  as  deserving  its 
ntter  loss  by  confiscation,  Charles  J.  IngersoU  was  among  the  first  to  sub- 
scribe all  he  was  worth  to  the  first  loan  at  par,  which  was  soon,  by  dis- 
aster and  abuse,  down  more  than  thirty  per  cent. 

In  May,  1813,  betook  his  seat  in  Congress  at  the  special  session,  con- 
vaied  by  die  President,  to  lay  taxes,  raise  armies,  equip  squadrons,  and 
otherwise  place  the  nation  in  the  armour  and  attitude  of  hostUities  so  long 
waged  against  us,  that  we  must  sink  in  disgrace  and  weakness,  as  the 
President's  Message  argued,  unless  we  also  took  up  arms  to  retort 
hostilitiee  on  our  assailants.    Mr.  IngersoU  was  one  of  the  youngest 
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members  of  the  war  Congress ;  and  so  jnvoiile  in  appearance  that  the 
doorkeeper  refused  hun  admission,  when  he  went  to  teke  his  seat  Ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Speaker  Clay,  (for  whose  brilliant  and  commanding 
talents  he  entertained  the  highest  admiration,)  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Relations,  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  chairman,  Mr.  Ingersoll  entered 
with  alacrity  upon  the  duties  of  his  place,  and  during  the  three  sessioQff 
of  1813,  1814, 1815,  two  ofthem  specially  conroked  by  President  Madi- 
son under  the  emergencies  and  disasters  of  the  war,  he  was  always  at 
his  post,  took  an  active  part  in  almost  erery  debate,  and,  na  the  Joamab 
attest,  voted  fpr  every  measure  necessary  to  sustain  and  abridge  the  war 
by  vigorous  prosecution.  Though  an  adherent  of  the  Administra- 
tion, his  first  speech  contained  an  attack  on  a  Aether  of  it,  suspected 
of  overweening  anxiety  for  peace  by  means  which  Mr.  IngersoU 
thought  neither  tlie  roost  politic  or  dignified :  and  the  final  attachment 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  as  now  arranged,  to  the  other  dependen- 
cies of  the  Executive,  instead  of  revolving  in  a  sphere  of  its  own,  if  nol 
originating  with,'  was  accelerated  by  a  movement  of  Mr.  Ingersoll 
against  the  then  Postmaster  General,  who  was  also  suspected  of  dis. 
afiection  to  the  war.  All  laws  for  increasing  the  army  and  nary,  for 
first  creating,  and  afterwards,  when  Secretary  Dallas  declared  the  abun- 
pance  of  national  resources,  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Treasury,  for 
doubling  them,  for  the  conscription  of  a  military  force  out  of  the  militia, 
a  mode  of  raising  armies  which  Mr.  Ingersoll  pronounced  much  mote 
republican  and  effective  than  voluntary  enlistment,  and  finally  for  a  bank 
of  the  United  States,  as  recommended  by  President  Madison  and  Secre> 
tary  Dallas — in  a  word,  whatever  the  country  needed  for  the  war,  found 
in  Mr.  Ingersoll  an  unwavering  and  determined  advocate.  He  also  took 
a  leading  part  in  obtaining  public  fonds  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware Canal,  as  an  indispensable  natural  highway ;  for  the  purchase  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  Library,  and  above  all  for  securing  a  naval  ascendancy  on  the 
lakes.  He^was  the  open  advocate  of  carrying  the  vear  into  Canada 
and  not  conmiing  it  to  the  ocean,  which  viras  one  of  the  specious  subter- 
fiiges  of  an  unprincipled  opposition,  while  he  insisted  that  victories  in 
Canada  were  the  best  means  of  peace.  When  Mr.  Clay,  in  1814,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  negoti^ng  peace,  and  Mr.  Cheves 
was  elected  Speaker,  by  a  union  of  the  federal  minority  with  a  part  d 
the  democratic  majority,  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  one  of  the  fifty-seven  Demo- 
crats who  voted  for  Mr.  Grundy.  The  National  Intelligencer,  then  Uie 
democratic  administration  paper,  contains  many  of  his  speeches  and  mo* 
tions,  some  of  which  are  yet  also  extant  in,  pamphlets.  At  the  close  of 
the  session  of  1813,  he  addressed  to  the  people  of  his  district  a  long  letter 
on  the  subject  of  French  and  British  influence,  at  that  time  the  great 
topic  of  party  recrimination.  One  of  the  last  of  his  speeches,  in  1815, 
vma  on  seconding  the  resolution  submitted  by  Governor  Troup,  of 
Georgia,  for  thanking  Okneral  Jackson,  and  hb  brave  army,  for  their 
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exploks  m  New  Orleftns,  on  wbieh  oeoMoo,  the  imt  being  tben  cloeeA 
in  a  blaze  of  glory,  Mr.  IngersoU  gave  vent  to  a  hearty  declamation 
of  patriotic  giatitQde,  irhich  Tvas  repobliahed  with  applause  in  England, 
aa  it  has  been  often  since  in  this  conntry.     He  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  removing  from  military  command  the  antiquated  generals  at  first  ap« 
pointed,  and  bringing  forward  thmr  abler  juniors,  Brown,  Scott,  McComh, 
Jackson,  Qaines,  and  others  by  whom  victories  were  giwued.    Enjoying 
the  confidentkd  intimacy  of  Monroe,  acting  Secretary  of  War,  he  waa 
privy  to  the  measnrei  devised  by  him  for  imparting  fresh  vigor  to  it,  in 
Oaiuula,  where  it  was  intended  to  carry  it  with  great  force  if  it  had  con* 
tinned  another  year.     He  was  acquainted  with  General  Jesup's  being 
stetioned  at  Hartford,  Gmnecticut,  ostensibly  recruiting,  but  really  to  sup* 
press  by  fovce,  if  necessary,  any  attempt  thereabouts  to  execute  the  trea- 
sonable designs  of  the  Convention  at  that  place.    He  was  pres^U  when 
their  emissaries  came  to  Washington  and  appeared  with  some  of  the  fed* 
eral  members  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  an  errand 
which,  but  for  their  meeting  the  news  of  peace  on  their  way,  was  under* 
stood  to  be  to  demand  that  Madison  should  resign,  and  a  federalist  be 
made  President  in  his  phtce,  on  pain  of  the  separation  of  New  Engknd 
from  the  Union.     This,  however  odious,  is  wholesome  reminiscence, 
which  ought  to  be  from  time  to  time,  like  first  principles,  recurred  to. 
While  too  many  of  the  educated  and  opulent,  the  lawyers,  the  clergy,  and 
the  mercantile  interest  were  leagued  in  factious  opposition  to  a  war,  which 
now  all  regard  as  the  great  producer  of  American  peace  and  prosperity, 
striving  to  disgrace  its  advocates,  cripple  its  resources,  and  dishonor  ita 
heroes,  Mr.  Ing^soll  was  their  enthusiastic  and  felurlees  champion ;  in- 
stead of  quailing  at  disasters,  rising  to  a  hig^r  tone  of  energy,  and  encou- 
raging the  people  of  all  purties  to  maintain  the  war  as  the  only  salvation 
<tf  the  country. 

The  advantage  which  the  opposition  took  of  public  calamities,  pardcu* 
krly  the  capture  and  sack  of  Washington,  to  discredit  the  administration, 
lost  him  his  re-election  to  Gongresa  But  after  this  discomfiture,  his 
term  being  as  yet  unexpired,  he  repaired  to  the  seat  of  government,  at 
the  special  session  of  September,  1814;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  smoul* 
dering  ruins  of  the  capitol,  the  autumnal  diseases  of  a  sickly  seascm, 
and  the  confiuion  of  undisciplined  soldiery  encamped  about  Washington, 
Congress,  then  sitting  in  the  Post  Office,  (since  burnt  and  now  rebuiM* 
ing,)  the  only  public  edifice  not  destroyed  by  the  incendiary  Yandals, 
whom  it  was  denounced  by  a  numerous  party  as  a  shame  and  a  folly  to 
attempt  to  resist,  Mr.  IngersoU  took  his  seat  with  the  Lowndes,  the 
Macons,  the  Pleasants,  the  Eppes,  and  the  many  other  now  sainted  repre* 
sentatives  of  an  unterrified  people,  resolved  with  the  yeomanry,  the  mari* 
ners  and  others,  who  had  the  good  sense  and  the  patrii^tism  to  endure  to 
the  end,  to  rise  or  to  &11  with  their  country. 

The  end  has  crowned  the  work.    It  was  Mr.  IngersolPs  fote,  like  then» 
at  that  time,  to  be  reviled  and  deposed  by  malevolent,  timid  and  merce* 
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nary  meit    But  it  haa  been  a  cooaoliiboQ  and  a  UeMing  to  reflect,  as  it 
will  be  historical  distinction,  that  in  those  disastrousdays  he  never  &kered. 
Dallas  had  been  called  to  take  his  noUe  stand  upop  the  mins  of  the  Trei^ 
sury,  in  some  degree  on  Mr.  IngersoU's  saggestion,  who  enjoyed  thit 
eminent  statesman's  close  intimacy  while  derising  the  ^nancial  plans 
which  restored  confidence  and  resources  to  the  United  States.    His  admi- 
table  view  of  the  causes  of  the  war  was  written  durng  and  for  the  war, 
but,  having  been  published  a&er  peace  took  place,  was  necessarily  ushered 
forth  with  less  authentic  and  imposing  effect  than  would  otherwise  hava 
been  the  case.    That  ablest  vindication  that  has  ever  appeared  not  only 
of  that  struggle,  but  of  the  whole  policy  of  American  govemmeot,  was 
communicated  in  manuscript  to  Mr.  IngersoU,  with  an  intimation  from 
Mr.  Dallas,  that  he  should  propose  Mr.  L  to  the  President  as  Mr.  Dal- 
las's successor  in  the  District  Attorneyship  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  ha 
was  accordingly  appointed  by  Preskloat  Madison,  at  the  dose  of  the  war 
Ckmgress.    In  that  responsible  office  Mr.  Ingeraoll  remained  fiMirteen 
years  successfully  cuUivating  the  arduous  profession  of  which  it  was  the 
aid,  not  interfering,  but  onihe  contrary  harmonizing  with  an  extensiva 
and  lucrative  private  practice,  during  the  successive  administrations  of 
Presidents  Madison,  Monroe,  and  John  CL  Adams,  until  disjdaced  by 
President  Jackson,  in  1829,  at  the  instigation,  as  Oeneral  Jackson  has 
since  explained,  of  an  enemy  of  them  both,  then  a  member  of  his  cabineL 
President  John  Ql  Adams,  with  whom  Mr.  IngersoU  had  always  pre> 
served  a  good  understanding, — having  much  respect  for  his  learning,  pro- 
bity, and  patriotism, — selected  his  most  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Rush,  for  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury,  and  re-appointed  Mr.  IngersoU  District  Attorney, 
under  circumstances  exceedingly  gratifying.    Although,  therefore,  none 
more  openly  condemned  the  union  of  Mr.  Adams  with  Bir.  Clay,  or 
questioned  Mr.  Adamses  claims  to  the  Chief  Magistracy,  yet  Mr.  I.  wouU 
not  cast  his  vote  against  that  gentleman  in  the  contest  between  him  and 
General  Jackson.     Nor  woukl  he  vote  against  the  hero  of  New  Orleans. 
Upon  these  grounds  he  dki  not  vote  at  aU  at  that  Presidential  election. 
At  the  prior  contest,  when  Messrs.  Crawford,  Adams,  Jackson,  and  Clay, 
were  candidates,  Mr.  IngersoU  warmly  sided  with  Crawford,  not  only 
because  he  was.  the  regular  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  be- 
cause Mr.  IngersoU  knew  him  to  be  eminently  qualified  for  its  head| 
and  for  the  Presidency.    With  the  bulk  of  the  Donocracy  which  sop- 
ported  Crawford,  be  subsequently  joined  in  adhesion  to'  General  Jack* 
son,  of  whose  public  services  and  noUe  character  he  was  among  the 
most  grateful  admirers.    On  the  occasion  of  the  controversy  respecting 
his  incursion  into  Florida,  Mr.  IngersoU  pubUshed,  as  early  as  July, 
1818,  in  the  Philadelphia  Democratic  Press — then  the  leading  journal 
of  Pennsylvania — an  argument  which  was  the  first  vindication  of  the 
General  on  the  grounds  of  international  law,  at  the  succeeding  ser 
^ion  of  Congress,  so  ably  urged  by  the  Administration.    Notwidutand- 
ing  bis  removal  from  office  by  President  Jackson,  Mr.  IpgeraoU,  for 
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from  taking  part  with  his  enemies,  whized  the  opportunity  of  a  public 
dottier  to  Mr.  Pdnsett,  to  declare  his  cordial  approval  of  the  GeneraPs 
penonal  conduct,  aa  well  as  that  of  his  administration ;  and  in  all  the 
banking  and  currency  exigencies  of  the  Jackson  Administration,  he  was 
among  its  most  thoroughgoing  ^rocates.   Shortly  before  General  Jack- 
son's retirement  from  the  Presidency,  he  tendered  through  Mr.  Secretary 
Forsyth,  an  old  friend  and  coUe^  classmate  of  Mr.  IngersoU,  an  office 
more  profitable  and  less  laborious  than  that  from  which  he  had  been 
removed,  but  it  was  instantly  declined,  Mr.  I.  not  choosing  that  his  sup- 
port of  the  Jackson  Administration  should  be  subject  to  the  slightest  im- 
putation.    He  moreover  jNreferred  popular  to  executive  place,  and,  soon 
after  his  removal  from  the  District  Attorneyship,  acc^ed  an  unsought 
nomination  of  the  Democrats  of  Philadelphia,  ior  a  seat  in  the  State 
Legidatnre,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  a  considerable  majority.  In  that 
eiqpacity,  constant  opposition  to  all  corporate,  particularly  banking  privi- 
l^es,  uid  a  steady  a^ocacy  of  the  main  arteries  of  the  vast  system  of 
territorial  improvement  designed  to  render  Pennsylvania  the  heart  of 
thfe  American  Union,  were  the  outlines  of  his  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Legislature.    At  the  Canal  or  Internal  Improvement  Conventioto^ 
as  it  was  called,  which  met  at  Harrisburg,  in  1826,  to  devise  and  ori- 
ginate this  system,  Mr.  IngersoU  submitted  a  resolution  for  trying  the 
then  unknown  merits  of  railroads  with  locomotive  engines,  just  intro- 
dsced  in  Elngland.    Mr.  IngersoU's  resolution  for  that  purpose  was 
seconded  by  Professor  Vethake,  who  has  lately  published  an  excellent 
work  on  political  wonomy.    But  their  united  effbrt  to  recommend  a 
method  of  transportation  by  which  four  thousand  miles  are  now  ac- 
complished in  America,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  some  leading  men, 
and  ^oted  down  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Convention  as  an  impracti- 
cable scheme,  attempting  whkh  would  be  disadvant«k]geous  to  canals, 
which  they  insisted  were  the  only  means  of  locomotion,  to  which  even 
the  mighty  rivers  of  this  continent  were  to  be  mere  tributaries.    Mr. 
IngersoU  had  been  much  connected  with  Oliver  Evans,  and  familiarized 
.  by  his  confident  predictions  with  the  ihiracles  of  steam  on  land,  long 
before  they  reached  any  degree  of  its  now  established  superiority  by 
•team  carriages  as  well  as  steamboats.     Two  remarkable  measures  of 
Mr.  IngersoU  in  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  deserve  particular 
notice.     One  was  a  set  of  resolutions^  urging  the  Federal  Government 
to  extend  and  animate  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  by  carrying  into  full  effect  the  fine  theory  of  Franklin's 
treaty  of  Versailles,  the  first  of  American  treaties,  not  only  in  date,  but  in 
principle-^e  great  principle  of  nadbnal  equality  and   commercial 
reciprocity:  reducing  or  abolishing  imposts,  and  permitting  the  products 
of  one  country  to  find  free  welcome  in  another.     It  is  a  ^vorite  specu- 
lation of  Mr.  IngersoU,  that  by  such  simple  enactm^t  of  the  unquestion- 
able economy  of  free  trade,  the  coal,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  peltries,  and 
other  indigenous  articlea  of  all  parts  of  this  country,  may  be  exchanged 
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for  the  wines  aod  other  prododi  of  France,  to  the  great  mcreaae  of 
French  manufiictures  and  wealth,  and  incalculable  benefit  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  commercially  but  politieally,  rendering  ua  leas  depend- 
ant than  now  on  great  Britain,  and  counteracting  our  natural  British 
influences  by  profitable  relations  with  France  and  other  nations  of  £u- 
rc^.  Mr.  IngersoU's  .other  resolutions  in  the^  L^islature  were  those 
which,  encountering  great  difficulty  at  first,  finally  prevailed  (as  did  those 
concerning  France)  by  large  minorities,  reoommeuding  to  Ckmgresi  a 
bank,  and  in  &ct  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Taught  by  authority, 
for  which  he  felt  filial  reverence,  to  doubt  the  constitutionality  of  a  Na- 
tional Bank,  but  intimately  associated  with  Madison  and  Dallas  in  the 
'  utmost  stress  of  war,  in  proposing  that  institution  as  the  great  security  and 
remedy  of  the  crisis,  Mr.  Ingersoll  voted  for  it,  ds  his  speech  published 
in  Mr.  Clarke's  historical  account  of  the  Banks  of  the  United  States 
shows,  as  a  necessary  evil,  at  a  moment,  when,  as  Monroe  said,  no 
American  had  a  right  to  be  too  strict  in  constitutional  scruples,  agaiut 
measures  deemed  indispensable  for  the  viFel&re,  if  not  existence,  of  the 
country.  "After  the  war  we'll  think  of  constitutional  points,'*  was  a  say- 
ing of  Monroe.  The  greet  convenience  of  the  Bank  aa  a  public  agent, 
having  induced  every  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  every  President, 
including  General  Jackson,  to  bear  testimony  to  its  public  usefulness. 
Mr.  Ingersoll  was  one  of  the  many  members  of  the  democratic  party 
with  Madison,  Monroe,  Crawford,  and  others  of  indubitable  rectitude  and 
authority,  who  thought  it  best  to  preserve  it  The  published  letters  of 
Madison  and  Crawford,  in  vindication  of  the  Bank,  virere  addressed  to  Bir. 
Ingersoll,  whose  endeavors  wereto  render  its  re-charter  in  1836,  like  the 
charter  of  1816,  a  democratic  measure.  Posterior  to  the  federal  con- 
stitution, and  unforese^  by,  if  not  vfolative  of  it,  several  hundred  State 
hanks  had  qprung  up,  which  rendered,  as  was  thought,  a  National  Bank 
to  regulate  them,  at  least  a  necessary  evil,  if  not  a  positive  good.  Mr. 
Ingersoll  therefore  proposed  its  advocacy  to  the  constituted  authorities 
of  Pennsylvania,  mod,  although  at  first  his  motion  miscarried^  it  vnss 
eventually  adopted,  wi^h  modificatkms^  and  became,  for.  several  successive 
sessions  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  the  rubric  of  similar  resohdoor 
recommending  the  Bank  to  Congress,  where  the  Pennsylvania  delegatian 
in  both  houses  were  nearly  unanimoas  in  its  fovor.  This  biegiaphieal 
sketch  is  not  the  pbce  for  a  foil  elucidation  of  the  reasons  why  those  who 
were  the  best  friends  of  that  institution  were  found  by  its  misconduct  to 
become  its  uncompromising  4)ppoDeiita  I^esident  Jackson's  veto  ac- 
imowledged  that  he  might  have  been  induced  to  affix  his  signature  to  a 
proper  bank  bill.  His  chief  and  most  eonfidential  Secretary,  Bir.  liv- 
ingston,  always  said  that  the  President  would  sign  a  bill  if  duly  guarded 
and  not  forced  upon  him  out  of  time,  and  in  a  menacing  manner.  But 
when  a  mere  corporation  was  arrogantly,  madly  raised  into  another 
estate  of  the  reakn  to  control  all  the  rest,  and  by  a  career  of  infatuated 
misdirection  verified  every  prediction  of  its  constitational  enemies,  they 
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who  made  the  greatest  eacrificea  to  uphold  it  were  drivetn  from  its  side, 
and  constrained  to  abandon  it  to  its  fete.  Leaving  out  of  viey  the  charge 
of  corruption,  Mr.  Ingersoll  deemed  its  faults  as  bkmeable  as  even  crime, 
and  was  one  of  the  foremost  to  induce  the  democratic  party  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  whom  he  largely  contributed  to  enlist  in  its  behalf,  when  many  of 
its  leaders  were  fearful  and  wavering,  to  sustain  the  President  and  check 
the  Bank  in  its  war  on  the  Government.  In  all  the  contest  between  the 
Bank  and  the  federal  administration,  which  it  audaciously  strove  to  put 
down,  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  the  constant  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment, always  confidently  predicting  that  universal  suffrage  must  at  last 
vanquish.  The  money  power  was  terribly  strong  m  the  days  of  the  Bank 
reign  of  terror,  when  it  was  often  said  that  its  few  opponents  dare  not 
hold  up  their  heads  in  Philadelphia,  yet  Charles  J.  IngersolPs  pen  and 
speech  were  fearlessly  devoted  t6  its  resistance,  without  individual  re- 
crimination, at  every  peril  of  personal,  social,  professional,  and  political 
indignity  and  privation.  It  is  a  feet  too  true,  though  almost  incredible, 
that  when  one  of  its  immense  meetings,  said  to  be  fifty  thounnd  strong, 
after  transacting  their  business  in  the  square  of  Independence,  marched 
with  banners  streaming  in  thick  array  along  the  street,  they  first  cheered 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Duane,  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  thai,  as 
they  filed  by  Mr.  Ingeraoll's  house,  who  was  sitting  with  ladies  at  the 
window,  to  look  at  the  multitudes,  insulted  him  by  groans  and  hisses. 
And  whai  he  proposed  a  gentleman  for  membership  at  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  (who  had  been  admitted  long  before,  but  owing  to 
absence-  was  inadvertently  overlooked,)  his  rejection  was  the  conse- 
4)uence  of  having  with  Mr.  I.  taken  an  efiicient  part  in  sustaining  the 
Administration  against  a  corporate  body  which  attempted  to  rule  society, 
the  Qovemmen ,  and  the  people.  These,  like  the  before-mentioned 
recollections  of  the  Hartferd  Convention,  are  profitable  memorials  of  the 
times.  During  the  war  with  England,  as  in  that  with  banks,  Mr.  In- 
gersoll, besides  the  vituperation  of  the  press,  was  subjected  to  much  of 
this  kind  of  personal  detraction,  which  he  not  only  bore  with  equal 
equanimity,  but  indeed  mentioned  as  a  title  to  consideration.  In  his  speech 
on  currency  in  the  reform  Convention  of.Pennsylvania,  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  audience  of  Philadelphia,  nine-tenths  of  them  adherents  of  the 
banks,  he  spoke  of  the  wounds  which  calumny  inflicts  as  not  only  harm- 
less, but  titles  and  trophies  of  those  who  are  thus  recommended  to  ulti- 
mate respect 

Among  the  other  incidental  stimulants  of  the  war  to  American 
development,  was  its  great  encouragement  to  manu&ctures,  so  as  wkh 
its  tenninalion  to  leave  a  strong  feeling  fer  their  durable  establishment 
as  one  of  the  best  foundations  of  general  wel&re.  Whatever  the  ques- 
'lion  may  be  as  to  the  best  method  of  encouraging  domestic  industry, 
whether  by  tariff  laws  or  by  free  trade,  a  very  large  maj<mty  of  well- 
informed  Americans  think  that,  however  encouraged,  it  ought  to  be  so 
by  idnteiver  may  be  the  proper  economy. 
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In  the  eeyere  conflict  thiA  ensued  from  1816  to  1880,  Mr.  IngetsoU 
was  a  zealous  and  disintereeted  promoter  of  national  encoongement  lo 
manufiictares;  holding  that  without  them  a  nation  cannot  be  indepen- 
dent, or  rich,  or  pr^nured  for  war;  and  that  least  of  all  others  could  this 
infant  country  proq)er  without  counteracting  the  selfish  contrivances  of 
foreign  nations  by  acts  of  its  own.  Convinced  of  the  eonstitntioiial 
power,  and  the  obvious  policy  of  fostoring  manufactures  as  well  as  navi- 
gation, he  actively  engaged  in  various  public  proceedings,  by  primary 
assemblies  and  more  formal  conventions,  to  enlighten  the  public  mind 
and  bring  about  suitable  acts  of  Congress  for  this  purpose.  Always 
maintaining  that  freedcHn  is  the  only  basis  and  firing  of  this  nationsl 
resource,  he  nevertheless  contended  that  mere  free  trade,  like  free  bank- 
ing, is  incompatible  with  the  artificiaUxmdition  of  States,  and  that  mode- 
rate and  suitable  governmental  action  is  the  happy  mean  between  impnc- 
ticaUe  and  intolerable  extremes. 

Professor  List,  a  Carman  junscoosult,  expelled  frtmi  Bavaria  for  hit 
liberal  sentiments,  and  introduced  here  by  La  Fayette,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Ingersoll  a  series  of  very  able  views  of  this  subject  in  the  National 
Gazette.  The  address  of  the  Harrisburg  State  Convention  of  1827,  ani 
most  of  that  of  {the  New  York  National  Convention  of  1829,  were  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  who  still,  we  believe,  uses  American  manufiictures, 
and  abides  by  his  original  ofMuions  concerning  them;  but  having  no 
personal  or  lucrative  end  -in  view,  he  steadfastly  at  all  times  refused  lo 
make  this  a  party  question ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  peremptory  resistance 
to  such  attempts  in  the  Conventions  stifled  them  in  the  overture,^and 
therdl>y  prevented  mistaken  partisans  from  destroying  their  own  work. 
At  the  New  York  Convention,  Mr.  Ingersoll  instantly  encountered  and 
dispelled  such  a  movement  made  by  a  member  of  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion.  Interference  of  masters  with  the  votes  of  workmen,  incorporated 
factories,  extravagant  encouragement.  Eastern  attacks  on  Southern  insti- 
tutions, and  aU  other  sectional,  party,  or  selfish  contamination  of  what 
he  has  promoted  as  only  a  great  national  interest,  have  met  his  prompt 
and  positive  opposition  at  all  times:  and  when  the  Union  was  brought 
to  jeopardy  by  the  struggle  for  manii^tures,  he  was  for  preserving  it  at 
some  inditttrial  cost  In  fact,  he  has  always  deemed  encouragement  a 
temporary  policy— assistance  to  beginners,  to  those  too  weak  to  stand 
alone,  but  not  to  be  upheU  when,  by  proper  superintendence  at  the  oirt- 
set,  they  are  enabled  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  this  spirit  he  urged 
at  the  New  York  Convention  that  the  duties  on  coarse  cottons  should  be 
withdravm  entirely.  In  his  discoune  before  the  New  York  Instititte  in 
1885,  these  views  were  incukated :  that  liberty,  union,  labor,  and  (aa  his 
speeches  aince  have  frequently  added)  gold  and  silver  money,  axe  the 
most  efi*ectual  protection  of  that  wonder-vrorking  mine  of  wealth — domes- 
tic productions,  without  which  mere  tarifis  are  but  vexatious  fetleffs. 
Cotton,  in  particular,  he  has  always  regarded,  liko-slaam,  as  a  bond  of 
national  union;  and  that  while  the  northern  and  middle  SttUes make  up 
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more  of  southern  cotton  than  any  foreign  nation,  except  Qreat  Britain, 
it  is  of  vital  importance  to  encourage,  extend  and  perpetuate  this  recipro- 
city of  the  States.  In  his  discourse  before  the  New  York  Institute,  the 
philosophy,  social  and  political,  of  this  immense  staple,  is  explained  as 
follows :  "  Nearly  simultaneous  with  the  Navigation  Act,  cotton  sprang 
unexpectedly  from  the  mother  earth  of  this  country,  to  become  a  miracle 
of  agriculture,  of  commerce,  of  navigation,  and  of  manufactures.  Its 
increase  is  more  incredible  than  the  fabulous  story  of  the  armed  men, 
who  are  said  to  have  started  from  the  soil  of  Greece,  or  the  armed  herb 
leaping  into  the  gulf  of  Rome.  Four  hundred  millions  of  pounds  is 
the  annual  crop  of  a  small  part  of  the  American  soil,  rather  more  than 
one-half  of  which  is  wrought  by  the  artisans  of  England,  with  a  profit 
that  is  the  root  of  British  power,  and  must  in  time  become  the  greateait 
power  of  America.  Nearly  the  other  half  is  about  equally  divided  be* 
tween  the  manufactures  of  France  and  our  own.  Cotton  fabrications 
now  more  than  treble  those  of  iron,  and,  in  combinatipn  with  steam, 
have  changed  the  whole  face  of  civilization.  A  seed,  fertilized  by  the 
waters  of  freedom,  though  cukivated  by  the  hand  of  slavery,  has  ren- 
dered the  English  race  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  the  workmen  of 
the  world.  Almost  superseding  linen,  eclipsing  silk,  and  vying  with 
wool,  cotton  is  the  cheapest,  finest,  warmest,  cleanest,  strongest,  most 
beautiful,  lasting  and  wholesome — the  safest  and  best,  material  for  cloth. 
ing,  bedding,  many  parts  of  furniture,  and,  it  is  believed,  the  canvass  of 
shipping.  If  all  Christendom  were  clothed  in  cotton,  or  even  cotton 
mixed  with  woollen,  as  it  is  admirably  manufactured  in  this  country,  the 
economy  of  cost  would  equal  the  whole  expenditure  of  many  nations, 
maintaining  large  sianding  armies.  If  iron  is  the  basis  of  boasted 
British  superiority,  it  may  be  affirmed  of  cotton,  that  it  not  only,  by 
freights  and  manufactures,  cements  the  American  Union,  but  that  it  is 
an  element  of  American  sovereignty  and  universal  equality.  While  ever 
silk,  velvet,  and  fine  linen,  were  the  dress  of  upper  classes,  they  were 
distinguished  from  common  people  as  much  by  garb  as  by  rsnk.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  poor  to  look  like  the  rich,  who  in  costume  were 
their  betters.  But  cotton  has  levelled  this  distinction,  and  destroyed  in- 
equality  in  the  appearance  of  the  different  classes  more  effectually  than 
American  legislation,  or  even  the  French  revolution.  All  classes  now 
look  alike  in  an  article  of  universal  habiliment,  which  the  poor  can 
always  get,  and  the'  rich  cannot  dispense  with.  If  equality  be  essential 
to  the  perfection  of  liberty,  cotton,  sprung  from  that  part  of  this  country 
where  the  utmost  inequality  prevails,  superadds  equality  to  the  liberty 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  shown  came  into  being  with  the  dis- 
covery of  America." 

The  Reform  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  which  sat  at  Harrisburg 
in  1837,  and  at  Philadelphia  in  1838,  was  the  last  of  Mr.  IngersolPs 
public  service,  and  an  ordeal  for  trying  both  the  sincerity  and  the  mode- 
ration  of  his  politics.    Accordingly,  while  no  member  of  that  assembly 
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more  radical,  yet  none  eyinced  a  stronger  attachment  to  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  public  authority  ^nd  private  property.  His  reforms 
appear  to  have  been  restorations  of  establishmenis  unduly  supplanted  by 
later  alterations,  but  never  destructive  of  any  ascertained  benefit.  Auri- 
bating  American  progress  rather  to  liberty  than  government,  his  plan 
was  to  infuse  as  much  liberty  into  every  vein  of  government  as  its  vital- 
ity, from  experience,  will  bear,  to  make  the  experiment  of  self-govern- 
ment whenever  it  can  be  safely  done,  and,  instead  of  merely  proclaiming 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  to  carry  it  into  actual  operation.  While 
wonderful  progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  in  every 
tiling  else,  why  should  government  remain  almost  stationary?  Con* 
vinced  that  the  second  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  had  improved  less 
than  generally  supposed  on  the  more  democratic  first,  of  which  Franklm 
was  the  chief  architect,  Mr.  Ingersoll  held  up  Peun  and  Franklin  as 
republican  founders,  whose  radical  but  just  and  durable  institutions,  in  after 
times,  had  been  erroneously  departed  from,  and  which  ought  to  be  rein- 
stated. Most  men  are  inclined  to  let  what  they  consider  well  enough 
alone.  But  from  the  second  constitution  of  that  Slate  in  1790,  there  was 
a  large  number  of  the  people  constantly  requiring  more  Democracy  in 
some  of  its  provisions.  Mr.  Ingersoll,  long  apprehending  the  danger 
of  change,  was  finally  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  right  of  suffrage 
might  safely  be  extended,  the  judiciary  rendered  more  responsible  with- 
out impairing  its  independence,  the  Executive  advantageously  stripped 
of  enormous  patronage,  which  degraded  it  into  mere  agency  for  faction^ 
incessantly  stimulated,  the  legislatnre  restrained  in  its  alarming  prone- 
ness  to  excesses,  and  the  constitution  itself  rendered  capable  of  occasional 
alterations,  without  a  civil  revolution,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  age  and  the  wants  of  a  prudent  people,  neither  studious  of 
change  nor  fond  of  novelty.  The  modern  science  of  political  economy, 
with  its  great  discoveries,  is  of  itself  enough  to  justify  organic  alterations 
in  government ;  and  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  one  of  those  who  think  that  when 
steam  has  within  a  short  time  past  removed  Europe  from  its  old  place  to 
within  two  weeks  of  America,  it  is  impossible  for  America  to  stand  still 
without  retrograding  and  falling  behind  Europe.  With  these  impres- 
sions he  took  his  seat  in  the  Convention,  in  which  it  so  happened,  by 
tmlookcd-for  conjunctures,  that  there  was  a  large  party  more  anxious  to 
maintain  themselves  in  possession  of  the  State  government,  and  to  get 
possession  of  that  of  the  Union,  than  to  reform  the  Constitution ;  and 
not  a  few  bent  on  converting  a  convention  for  constitutional  reform  into 
a  cabal  for  mere  party  purposes. 

The  history  of  the  proceedings  of  that  Convention  being  published  in 
no  less  than  fourteen  volumes  of  journals  and  debates,  even  a  brief  view 
of  the  doings  of  one  of  its  members  carmot  be  extracted  from  such  volu- 
minous materials,  without  omitting  much  of  them:  wherefore  this  sketch 
will  but  cursorily  allude  to  a  few  of  the  most  important  measures  in  which 
Mr.  Ingersoll  took  a  prominent  part.     The  Convention  having  been  or- 
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ganised  by  party  discipline  which  cast  Mr.  IngersoU  into  the  minority, 
he.  was  not  placed  at  the  head  of  any  standing  committee,  and  experienced 
great  difficulties  in  raising  one  specially  oor  currency  and  corporations,  of 
which,  though  he  was  made  chairman,  care  W9»  taken  that  there  should 
be  a  majority  opposed  to  his  views.  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  he 
produced  a  report,  which,  though  denounced,  and  denied  publication 
by  the  Convention,  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  community,  and  rapidly 
published,  or  noticed  in  most  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United  Statea  An 
excellent  judge  declared  that  al)fno8t  every  line  of  it  contains  an  axiom, 
and  its  doctrines  have  been  generally  sanctioned.  On  the  kindred  sub* 
ject  of  legislative  control  over  bank  charters  as  jpublic  acts,  and  not  pri- 
vate contracts,  Mr.  IngersoU,  at  the  second  session  of  the  Convention, 
submitted  an  elaborate  argument,  ( published  in  the  thirteenth  number  of 
the  Democratic  Review,)  which  doctrine  has  since  been  adopted  by  the 
legisk^ures  of  the  States  of  Ohio  and  New  Hampshire,  and  seems  to  bid 
fair  to  become  a  part  of  the  republican  creed.  He  also  addressed  the  Con- 
vention on  the  subject  of  finance  and  the  constitutional  treasury,  and  in 
an  arduous  midnight  session  succeeded,  with  the  rest  of  the  democratic 
members,  joined  by  a  few  of  their  opponents,  in  imposing  some  constitu- 
tional restrictions  on  the  legislative  power  to  charter  banks  and  other 
corporations.  Mr.  Ingersoll's  speeches  on  the  judiciary  and  on  slavery, 
as  delivered  in  that  Convention,  have  been  extensively  laid  before  the 
public  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers.  In  a  letter  written  at  Harrisburg 
during  the  first  session  of  the  Convention,  and  addressjed  to  the  people  of 
the  third  Congressional  district  of  Pennsylvania,  in  June,  1837,  thus  by 
some  months  anticipating  President  Van  Buren's  message  at  the  special 
session  of  Congress,  of  September  of  that  year,  Mr.  IngersoU  suggested 
a  return  to  the  treasury  and  the  money  of  the  federal  constitution,  as 
the  best  close  of  the  unfortunate  baiikipg  and  fiscal  experiments,  which 
since  bank  notes  were  by  treasury  order  first  allowed  to  be  paid  for  pub- 
lic dues,  together  with  national  and  State  banks,  have  deranged  the  cur- 
rency, impoverished  the  industry,  depreciated  the  property,  and  unsettled 
the  values,  of  the  United  States.  His  many  speeches,  letters,  and  other 
public  appeab,  since  then,  to  the  same  effect,  make  it  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  his  Connection  with  that  teform,  of  which  he  has  uniformly 
been  a  warm  supporter,  under  circumstances  which  seemed,  not  long 
ago,  to  doom  all  its  supporters  to  political  downfall.  Besides  the  politi- 
cal productions  before-mentioned,  Mr.  IngersoU  has  published  at  various 
times,  a  View  of  River  Rights,  a  View  of  the  Committee  powers  of 
Congress,  together  with  various  other  tracts  and  reviews;  among  the 
rest,  a  Def<  nco  of  the  principle  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  pub- 
lished in  Hall's  Law  Journal. 

Avoiding:  details,  and  with  few  comments,  this  sketch  of  his  public 
life  is  a  mere  narrative  or  statement  of  |)ublic  transactions.  It  is  nol 
thought  proper,  therefore,  to  notice  in  it  any  portion  of  his  professional 
lifj,  omitting  even  those  arguments  on  questions  of  constitutional,  na- 
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tional,  and  other  higher  branches  of  the  law,  which  are  to  be  ioimd  in 
the  Tolomes  of  reports,  down  to  his  argoHient  last  winter  in  the  Supreme 
Ck)art  of  the  United  States,  on  the  right  of  corporations  to  act  in  a  cor* 
porate  capacity  out  of  the  States  incorporating  them.  Twice  chosen,  as 
we  sincerely  beliere— once  at  a  special  election  in  1837,  and  again  at  a 
general  election  in  1838 — to  represent  the  northern  parts  of  the  county 
of  Philadelphia  in  Congress,  his  will  probably  be  one  of  the  remarkable 
cases  of  conteited  elections,  to  be  judged  by  the  approaching  House  of 
Representatives,  whose  determination,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  display  thai 
rectitude  which  ought  to  distinguish  every  judgment  of  that  high  court 
iavolving  so  important  an  element  of  freedom  as  the  elective  franchise. 

Since  the  last  election,  in  the  fall  of  1838^^when  a  majority  of  the 
judges  gave  Mr.  IngersoU  the  certificate  of  election  over  his  competitor, 
Mr.  Naylor,  by  rejecting,  as  vitiated  by  fraud  or  irregularity,  the  returns 
from  a  portion  of  the  district  which  had  cast  a  heavy  Whig  vote — some 
of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  friends  have  been  disposed  to  view  with  disapproba«> 
lion  his  design  of  taking  a  seat  thus  given  by  a  doubtfril  proceeding,  at  a 
time  of  high  and  not  over  scrupulous  party  excitement,  in  the  &ce  of  a 
considerable  apparent  majority  in  &vor  of  his  antagonist.  But  Mr.  In- 
gersoU, in  common  with  all  the  Democratic  party  of  his  district,  has 
throughout  entertained  a  most  profound  conviction  that  he  had  been  twice 
defrauded  of  his'election  fiiirly  viron  by  the  majority  of  the  popular  sut 
frage ;  and  he  has  determined  to  maintain  his  chim  to  the  seat,  in  the 
confidence  of  being  able  to  overthrow,  before  any  impartial  tribunal,  the 
fiumess  of  the  apparent  popular  majority  exhibited  by  his  opponent  At 
the  recent  election — which,iunder  the  operation  of  the  eleetion  law  passed 
by  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  precluded  the  possibility,  on  either 
side,  of  any  such  fraudulent  procei>dings  as  were  charged  by  the  Demo- 
crats to  hc^ve  beep  committed  by  their  opponents  on  the  two  preceding 
Ojccaaions — the  Democratic  party  succeeded  in  Mr.  IngersolPs  district  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  The  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  question 
of  this  contested  electicm.  is  equally  important  and  obvious,  and  increases 
the  responsibility  incumbent  upon  Mr.  Ingersoll,  as  a  duty  alike  to  hb 
party  and  himself  to  insist  upon  either  his  absolute  right  to  the  contested 
seat,  or  at  least  a  reference  of  the  question  back  to  the  people  themselves 
by  a  new  electi<»i-^upon  the  issue  of  which  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
doubt 
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Wbll,  the  sammer  and  auturon  elections  are  now  for  the  most  part 
over,  and  what  have  the  Whigs  left  to  say  for  themselves,  and  their 
eihausted  and  exploded  cause?  Will  they,  can  they,  pretend  to  maintain 
any  longer  even  a  show  of  regular  opposition?  Will  they,  can  they, 
attempt  seriously  to  contest  the  coming  Presidential  election?  We  find 
it  difficuh  to  imagine  that  they  will  or  can. 

Last  year  at  about  the  same  period,  in  considering  a  similar  question, 
-we  were  strongly  impreased  with  the  belief  that  even  then  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  resist  the  conviction,  so  clearly  dictated  by  all  the  ^igns 
of  the  times,  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  the  Federal"  Government  which  they  had  been  so  long,  so  zealously, 
and  so  bitterly  waging.  The  year  before — the  panic  year— -they  had 
ridden  triumphantly  and  rough-shod  over  the  all  but  prostrate  cause  of 
the  Administration.  It  is  unnecessary  to  reveit  in  detail  to  events  and 
Acts  fiimiliar  to  the  recollection  oi  all — ^we  are  dealing  here  only  with 
the  history  of  principles  and  ideas.  All  remember  the  overwhelming 
ascendancy  of  the  Opposition  exhibited  in  the  elections  of  that  year 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Union,  with  but  a  few'  staunch  and  fiuthful 
oxceptions.  All  remember  the  disorganization  and  discouragement  of 
the  Democratic  party,  the  energy  and  the  exulting  confidence  of  our 
opponents,  revelling  already  in  all  the  insolence  of  unaccustomed  triumph. 
All  remember  the  immense  advantages  of  attack  possessed  by  the  latter, 
on  all  the  current  topics  of  popular  discussion — the  ample  materials  of 
plausible  argument  and  inflammatory  appeal  afibrded  to  their  myriad 
presses  and  orators  by  the  actual  condition  of  the  country,  during  the 
severe  crisis  of  the  collapse  of  its  inflated  *'  Credit  Sjrstem  "---the  zealons 
and  untiring  use  that  was  made  of  them  to  bewilder  and  excite  the  pub- 
lic mind— «nd  the  success  which  for  a  while  attended  those  efforts,  at- 
tested by  almost  every  election  that  chanced  to  ML  upon  that  disastrous 
period,  from  North  to  South,  and  from  East  to  West.  All  this  is  doubt- 
less fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  reader  of  these  pages ;  and  the 
panic  year  of  1837  will  long  be  reverted  to  by  the  old  men  of  the 
Democratic  party  as  the  most  perilous  crisis  of  struggle  and  ordeal 
through  which  it  has  ever  yet  had  to  pass,  within  the  memory  of  our 
political  history. 

But  even  before  thQ  expiration  of  the  succeeding  year  had  it  become 
manifest  to  us,  as  before  remarked,  that  the  great  reaction,  at  the  darkest 
moment  confidently  predicted  and  appealed  to  by  the  Democratic  press, 
was  already  in  full  sweep  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
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One  after  another  their  entire  array  of  specious  delusions,  and  exciting 
appeal?  to  natural  popular  prejudices,  were  put  to  silence  and  shame  by 
the  progress  of  time  and  the  proof  of  the  event.  One  after  another  did 
the  Democratic  press,  in  the  giant  struggle  of  opinion,  succeed  in  ex- 
ploding  all  the  skilful  sophistries  with  which  it  was  opposed ;  and  step 
by  step  in  forcing  the  enemy  from  the  broad  field  of  argument  which 
had  formed  the  battle  ground  between  them.  One  after  another,  in 
diflerent  sections  of  the  country,  prominent  individuafo  from  among  our 
opponents,  as  well  as  from  those  among  our  own  ranks  who  had  wavered 
at  the  crisis  in  well-meaning  doubt,  and  honest  though  feeble  fear  of  the 
boMer  principles  advanced  by  the  mass  of  their  own  party,  avowed 
themselves  convinced  of  the  rightfulness  of  the  cause  of  Che  Adminis- 
tration, and  of  the  patriotic  wisdom  of  the  policy  on  which  it  had  staked 
its  existence.  And  one  after  another,  a  number  of  the  principal  States, 
whose  support  had  been  relied  upon  by  the  Whig  party,  were  seen  t# 
wheel  round  from  the  positions  occupied  by  them  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  to  bring  up  unexpected  majorities  in  fevor  of  the  Administratioik 
Maine,  which  had  so  far  fellen  from  the  ftuth  as  to  elect  a  Whig  Gover- 
nor in  1 837,  made  a  noble  recantation  of  its  temporary  error  by  the 
heavy  majority  by  which  that  incumbent  was  supplanted  by  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  in  the  following  year.  The  strong  Whig  majority  of 
1837  in  New  Jersey  was  converted  into  a  Democratic  majority,  small^ 
but  decisive  of  the  great  change  already  in  progress  in  the  public  mind. 
In  Pennsylvania,  after  one  of  the  most  furious  contests  ever  witneaned  in 
that  State,  the  confident  hopes  of  the  Whigi  were  crushed  by  the  solid 
ten  thousand  majority  by  which  the  Ke3rstone  State  testified  its  unwaver- 
ing attachment  to  the  Democratic  cause.  Maryland,  that  had  not  from 
time  immemorial  known  any  other  than  a  Federal  Governor,  was  seen 
10  select  for  that  ofike  the  individual  who  had  been  most  prominoit  in  its 
Legislature  in  support  of  the  Independent  Treasury;  and  even  little 
Delaware,  so  long  scarcely  'surpassed  by  Massachusetts  itself  in  the 
staunch  obstinacy  of  its  Federalism,  astonished  the  Union  by  electing  a 
Democrat  to  fill  the  seat  in  Congress  to  which  time  seemed  to  have 
ahnost  conferred  a  vested  right  upon  its  former  Whig  incumbent  In 
South  Carolina  there  was  scarcely  a  serious  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
the  Administration ;  while  in  Georgia  most  of  the  candidates  on  both 
sides,  of  an  election  that  turned  upon  local  subjects  and  now  obsolete 
party  feelings,  coukl  recommend  themselves  to  the  popular  sufimge  only 
by  strong  avowals  of  opinions  in  £ivor  qf  the  Independent  Treasury, 
and  identical  with  the  leading  principles  of  the  Administration.  A 
severe  contest  in  Illinois  and  Michigan  resuked  in  its  continued  ascen- 
dancy in  those^  States ;  while  Missouri  and  Arkansas  testified  by  largely 
increased  majorities,  how  broadly  and  deeply  the  roots  of  its  popularity 
had  struck  in  the  congenial  soil  of  the  hardy  and  healthy  yeomanry  of 
the  Far  West.  And  finally,  to  complete  the  long  enumeration,  the  great 
State  of  Ohio  which  had  been  look^  to  with  the  strongest  confidence  by 
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the  Whig  polfticians  as  the  main  fortress  of  their  cause,  having  given  a 
majority  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  against  Mr.  Van  Bureo  at  the  Presi- 
dentiai  election,  by  one  powerful  effort  revolutionized  its  late  political 
character,  and  with  a  triumphant  Democratic  majority  of  nearly  six  thou- 
sand, elected,  as  of  old,  a  Democratic  Governor,  Legislature  and  Con- 
gressional delegation. 

Such,  then,  was  the  aspect  of  the  party  contest  at  about  the  present 
time  last  year,  when  we  advanced  the  opinion,  not  only  that  the  struggle 
was  over — l^e  victory  already  complete — the  enemy  in  full  rout  along 
the  whrfe  line  of  the  late  battle— but  that  the  Whig  party  was  on  the  evt 
of  a  total  dissolution.  The  prophecy  was  derided  generally  by  our 
opponents;  who  could  not  from  their  position  look  upon  the  various 
elements  of  the  question  in  the  same  point  of  view  in  which  they  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  more  competent  observer  who  could 
look  upon  the  workihgs  of  democratic  institutions,  among  a  democratic 
people,  with  the  clearer  vision  of  faith  in  democratic  principles.  It  was 
from  our  profound  conviction  of  the  truly  democratic  character  of  the 
general  policy  of  the  Administration— the  patriotism  and  wisdom  of  its 
leading  measures — the  opposite  character  of  those  of  its  opponents — to- 
j^ether  with  our  confidence  in  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  when  once 
feirly  called  into  play  by  so  thorough  a  discussion  as  the  recent  exciting 
party  topics  had  undergone— from  these  convictions  that  we  derived  that 
unhesitating  confidence  in  the  eventual  issue  of  the  contest,  which  our 
readers  will  remember  were  as  boldly  proclaimed  in  the  pages  of  this 
work  in  the  midst  of  the  darkest  hour  of  disaster,  when  it  first  descended 
into  the  political  arena,  as  when  the  later  developement  of  the  course  of 
events  came  to  stamp  with  the  sanction  of  history,  what  had  at  first  been 
derided  as  the  infatuation  of  political  enthusiasm. 

Two  events  alone  last  year  suddenly  intervened  to  postpone,  for  a  brief 
season,  the  complete  fulfilment  of  our  prediction  in  the  total  prostration 
of  the  Whig  cause  and  the  virtual  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party.  These 
were  the  New  York  election,  and  the  New  York  defelcations— both 
events  which  we  are  free  to  confess,  now  as  then,  were  equally  unexpected. 
The  former — largely  as  the  Whig  majority  of  the  preceding  year  was 
reduced— certainly  served  for  a  while  like  some  potent  resloratfve  ap- 
plied to  the  expiring  powers  of  nature,  to  revive  the  party  to  a  brief  con- 
tinuance of  sickly  existence.  The  uniform  course  of  Democratic  reac* 
lions  in  the  other  States  made  it  as  unexpected  to  the  delighted  victors  as 
it  was  to  ourselves ;  and  thus  contributed  to  increase  its  effect  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  their  exhausted  hopes,  by  that  very  singularity,  as  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  exhibited  every  where  else,  which  enabled  us  to  look 
upon  it  with  comparative  indifference.  It  was  easy  for  us,  however,  on 
calm  retrospection,  to  find  satisfactory  and  ample  reasons  for  that  isolated 
exception  to  the  general  rule — reasons  which  left  entirely  unaffected  our 
reli^mce  upon  the  rule  itself  The  local  Democracy  of  that  State  had 
incurred  that  defeat,  for  the  good  and  siifiicient  reason  that,  as  a  party,  it 
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had  both  deserved  and  needed  it ;  and,  rightly  viewed,  that  event  ought 
rather  to  have  been  a  subject  of  satisfaction  than  of  regret  to  the  enlight- 
ened democrat,  looking  over  the  broad  field  of  national  politics,  apart 
from  the  minor  interests  of  local  party  afiairs.  It  afioTded  a  valuable 
lesson,  of  which  we  trust  that  the  moral  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  Demo* 
cratic  party,  either  of  that  State,  or,  of  the  Union  at  large.  The  subject 
is  not  a  pleasing  one,  and  having  amply  explained  our  views  in  relation 
to  it  in  former  Articles,  we  abstain  from  here  dwelling  further  on  it. 

The  other  event — the  New  York  defalcations — came  also,  at  about 
the  same  period,  as  a  most  lucky  godsend,  to  reinforce  the  all  but  exr 
hausted  materials  of  their  now  desperate  writers  and  orators.  hough 
they  cost  the  nation  upwards  of  &  million  of  dollars,  yet — true  to  the 
general  rule  that  it  is  on  the  disasters  of  our  common  country  that  the 
cause  of  Federalism  is  ever  found  to  thrive  best — to  the  Whigs  as  a 
party  they  were  worth,  at  the  moment,  far  more  than  that  amount 
Notwithstanding  the  explanations  of  which  they  were  susceptible — not- 
withstanding the  recognized  Whig  character  of  the  Collector  of  that 
port,  and  the  facts  of  his  original  appointment  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
phetic remonstrances  of  the  present  Executive,  and  of  his  reappointment 
on  the  general  recommendation  of  the  Whig  mercantile  community  of 
that  city — and  notwithstanding  the  circumstance  that  it  was  under  the 
old  regime  of  the  fiscal  connection  with  the  banks,  national  and  State, 
that  the  defalcations  had  occurred,  and  that  in  truth,  justly  viewed,  they 
strengthened  the  already  decisive  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Divorce  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  Democracy — notwithstanding  these  suflUcient  answers 
to  the  Opposition  attacks  founded  on  this  most  unhappy  event,  yet,  sus- 
ceptible as  it  was  of  plausible  popular  misrepresentation,  imposing  in  the 
amount,  and  striking  in  the  suddenness,  of  the  defalcations,  it  certainly 
constituted  a  severe  blow,  under  which  any  Administration  less  finnly 
established  on  the  broad  and  deep  basis  of  its  principles  must  have  reeled 
and  tottered  to  its  foundation.  It  afforded  the  one  animating  idea  of  Op* 
position  throughout  the  ensuing  session  of  Congress;  and  by  means 
of  the  imposing  Committee  of  Investigation  to  which  it  led,  served  for  a 
while  to  keep  alive  the  attention,  hopes  and  efforts  of  its  party,  and  thus 
to  avert  yet  a  brief  space  the  evil  day  of  its  inevitable  approaching  disso- 
lution. In  the  end,  our  readers  well  know  how  abortive  proved  the 
grand  party  demonstration  in  Congress  founded  upon  this  event,  which 
was  the  one  single  idea,  the  one  single  movement,  of  the  session — how  se- 
verely indeed  it  recoiled  upon  the  heads  of  its  authors,  when  their  Report 
served  only  to  illustrate  the  candor  and  completeness  of  the  former  inves- 
tigation by  the  Treasury  Department  itself,  and  the  iniquitous  and  factious 
spirit  which  characterized  almost  ever)'  successive  step  of  the  prosecution. 

These  two  events  alone  intervened  last  year  to  save  the  Whig  party 
from  that  speedy  dissolution  which  all  the  indications  of  the  times  seemed 
to  portend.  They  produced  that  effect  for  a  while,  and  carried  them  on, 
through  the  last  session  of  Congress,  to  try  at  least  the  experiment  of  the 
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chances  of  tbis  year's  elections.  Tbe  advantage  which  they  hacl  had  in 
the  elections  already  held  for  the  next  Congress,  afforded  a  ground  to  hope 
for  an  Opposition  majority  in  tbe  House  of  Representatives,  notwithstand- 
ing their  evident  popular  minority  throughout  the  Union ;  which  might 
still  have  afforded  a  ground  from  which  to  harass  the  Administration, 
•  and  a  nucleus  around  which  some  tolerable  party  organization  might 
still  have  been  held  together.  But  now — now,  that  those  elections  are 
for  the  most  part  over — now,  that  that  they  have  resulted  in  general  and 
overwhelming  disaster — ^with  tbe  Democratic  majorities  every  wh^e 
largely  increased,  and  the  former  Whig  majorities  either  reversed,  or  so 
reduced  as  to  leave  them  but  little  hope  for  tbe  next  trial  of  party  strength, 
-^with  an  assured  decisive  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  next  Con- 
gvces  to  carry  out  tbe  ^policy  of  the  Independent  Treasury — with  the 
subsequent  course  of  events  in  the  down&ll  of  the  United  States  Bank, 
and  the  second  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  throughout  all  the 
Union  south  of  Philadelphia,  all  calculated  to  add  double  strength  to  its 
already  impregnable  position^ — what  chance,  what  hope,  can  now  any 
longer  be  entertained  by  the  most  sanguine  and  infatuate  devotee  of 
«  Whig  principles'*^ 

It  is  evident  that  this  long  struggle  between  the  two  parties  which  has 
now  at  last  reached  its  close,  was  one  for  life  and  death.  I'he  charges 
against  the  Administration,  upon  the  maintenance  of  which  the  question 
turned,  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  if  the  verdict  of  popular  condemna- 
tion had  gone  against  it,  its  downlall  must  have  been  utter  and  irretriev- 
able. Those  charges  have  involved  the  last  extreiAes  of  public  and  private 
profligacy— usurpation,  tyranny,  extravagance,  corruption — a  deliberate 
hostility  to  industry,  commerce,  and  credit — a  guilty  alliance  with  the 
ianatic  licentiousness  of  the  lowest  orders  of  anti-social  and  anti-Chris- 
tian agrarianism — these  have  been  the  charges  that  have  been  incessantly 
riiowered  upon  the  Administration,  till  like  the  javelins  of  the  Persian 
liost,  they  for  a  while  seemed  almost  to  obscure  the  sun.  This  has  been 
the  character  imputed  to  it,  and  which  a  great  many  very  honest  and 
well  meaning  persons  have  really  been  made  to  believe  to  have  at  least 
aome  foundation  of  truth.  It  is  very  certain  that  if  the  Oj^>ositton  had 
succeeded  in  its  object  of  impressing  such  a  belief  on  the  people,  the 
consequent  expulsion  of  the  Administration  from  power  must  have  been 
a  political  annihilation ;  and  that  the  odium  of  having  been  even  attached 
to  it  must  have  always  continued  a  fatal  stigma  throughout  the  future 
public  life  of  any  of  its  present  supporters. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Whigs  staked  their  own  political  existence  aa 
the  issue  of  this  contest.  Should  they  fail  in  making  good  this  long 
array  of  terrible  indictment  against  their  opponents,  they  must  themselves 
be  driven  out  of  court  with  overwhelming  disgrace.  If  the  people 
sboukl  after  all,  in  contmued  and  multiplied  majority,  sustain  an  Adminis^ 
tration  so  long  the  object  of  such  a  system  of  Opposition,  it  must  be  by  rea* 
son  of  so  profound  ^  conviction  of  the  righteousuess  of  its  side  of  the  great 
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issue,  as  must  involve  a  detestation  as  profound  for  the  opposita  Add  if, 
with  all  their  advantages,  all  their  exertions  have  resulted  only  in  re- 
newing and  strengthening  the  ascendancy  of  the  party  against  which 
(hey  were  directed,  a  truth  to  which  every  day's  experience  adds  a  fresh 
confirmation,  what  encouragement,  we  repeat,  what  inducement,  can  yet 
remain  to  continue  a  course  of  opposition  so  ulerly  fruitless  and  hope- 
less ?  The  very  fact  of  their  late  attempt  to  assume  the  Democratic 
name,  to  affect  a  pseudo-democratic  character,  must  now  react  with  a 
fatal  effect  against  themselves.  It  was  a  forced  recognition  of  the  right- 
eousness of  the  democratic  principle ;  and  directing  the  attention  of  their 
own  party  to  that  as  the  standard  of  all  true  American  political  faith,  it 
iB  directly  calculated  to  assist  the  transfer  of  the  great  body  of  their  own 
masses,  from  their  present  &lse  party  relations,  to  the  more  congenial 
attachment  to  that  party  whose  true  democratic  character  is  not  less 
clearly  attested  by  its  present  mighty  and  still  swelling  accumulation  of 
the  popular  suffrage,  than  by  its  arguments,  its  measures,  and  its  men. 

The  truth  is  that  this  process — namely,  the  rectification  of  the  delusions 
which  have  so  long  kept  so  large  a  mass  of  the  Democracy  of  the  coun- 
try in  an  aUitude  of  opposition  to  the  party  to  which  all  their  natural  af- 
finities should  properly  attach  them — is  already  in  operation  to  a  very 
great  extent ;  and  it  is  to  this  alone  that  can  be  attributed  the  enormous 
changes  of  the  popular  vote  exhibited  by  this  year's  elections.  It  has 
only  been  by  democratic  arguments  and  democratic  appeals,  plausibly 
while  most  fallaciously  urged,  that  our  opponents  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain the  popular  strength  which  has  heretofore  supported  them ;  and  we 
always  anticipated  with  confidence  that  the  eventual  operation  of  those 
very  arguments  and  appeals  would  prove,  at  the  close  of  the  contest,  to 
facilitate  the  disengagement  of  vast  masses,  now  speciously  deluded  by 
them,  from  their  unnatural  attachment  to  a  party,  whose  nucleus  is  still 
found  to  consist  in  the  justly  odious  aristocracy  of  the  antique  Federalism. 

The  view  here  taken  is  quite  independent  of  the  issue  of  the  approach- 
ing election  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  ideas  before  expressed  on 
several  occ4isions  in  the  pages  of  this  work  respecting  the  local  politics 
of  that  State,  will  preclude  any  surprise  on  the  part  of  our  readers  at  our 
expression  of  great  uncertainty  about  its  result  If  we  succeed,  as  ap- 
pears indeed  highly  probable,  even  the  roost  bigoted  Whig  politician  will 
acknowledge  that  with  that  State  his  last  plank  of  hope  is  gone.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Whigs  are  able — from  what  appears  to  us  the  confused 
condition  of  the  public  mind  in  the  State  at  large  on  the  principles  at  sUike, 
and  the  various  great  sectional  interests  involved — to  reuun  a  majority 
in  its  Legislature,  although  at  the  cost  of  a  decreased  popular  vote,  they 
will  still  of  course  maintain  an  active  party  contest  there  during  the  en* 
suin^  year,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  the  impossible  object  of  sustaining 
the  Whig  administration  of  so  important  a  State  at  the  great  contest  of  next 
fall.  That  object  will  doubtless  produce  the  effect  of  still  preserving  their 
local  party  organization,  around  the  foint  d^appvii  of  the  State  adminis- 
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tration ;  but  it  cannot  extend  beyond  that  object,  nor  presume  to  aspire  to 
any  important  part  on  the  broader  theatre  of  national  politics;  while  even 
in  its  own  minor  sphere  it  must  be  comparatively  spiritless  and  feeble, 
and  can  scarcely  fail  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  impetuons  attack  of  the 
Democratic  party  at  the  general  State  and  National  elections  of  next 
year. 

But  while  we  see  so  much  reason,  in  the  actual  condition  and  prospects 
of  our  political  affairs,  to  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  direction  in 
which  they  have  so  decidedly  set,  there  is  a  class  of  persons  for  whose 
truly  hard  c^e  we  cannot  restrain  a  passing  expression  of  our  sympathy. 
We  refer  to  that  vast  host  of  Whig  polUicians  whose  zeal  and  hopes  have 
been  in  a  constant  stcUe  of  high  pressure  by  the  apparent  prospects  of  the 
great  party  struggle  during  the  past  ten  years.    Swarming  in  Congress, 
in  Stat^  Legislatures,  and  in  the  local  political  assemblies,  these  gentle- 
men must  have  undergone  a  sad  tear  and  wear  of  life  in  the  perpetual 
vehemence  of  passion  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  lash  them- 
selves,  in  pouring  forth  their  perennial  philippics  against  all  the  profliga- 
cies of  thia.most  atrocious  of  Administrations.     That  after  all  it  should 
thus  prove  but  "  Love's  Labor  Lost," — that  the  long-pursued  Latium, 
teeming  with  such  inviting  "  spoils  of  victory,"  to  suit  all  tastes  and  all 
ambitions,  from  ministerial  portfolios  and  ambassadorial  outfits  to  the 
humblest  subordinate  ^official  functions,  should  how  have  again  receded 
to  a  distance  so  hopelessly  unattainable — that  thus  the  stone  which  with 
Sisyphian  toil  they  have  so  long  been  rolling  up  the  hill,  should, 
when  seemmgly  so  near  the  summit,  bear  them  back,  wearied  and  de- 
spairing, to  the  foot  again— does  indeed  present  a  case  of  hardship  that 
might  well  move  to  sympathy  a  bosom  of  sterner  stuff  than  we  can  lay 
claim  to.   Yet  far  less  enviable  than  even  thisj  is  the  position  of  that  con- 
aiderable  body  whose  former  professed  democratic  principles  have  been 
seen  to  yield  to  the  severe  ordeal  by  which  they  have  been  tested ;  who 
in  the  hour  of  disaster  have  proved  faithless  to  the  cause  of  which  in  its 
day  of  pride  they  were  generally  the  noisiest  champions;  and  who  have 
sought  to  earn  at  the  hands  of  their  old  political  opponents,  by  the  ear- 
liest treachery  and  the  loudest  zeal,  those  rewards  of  partizan  devotion 
which  they  thought  were  henceforth  to  be  looked  for  from  that  quarter 
filone.     This  latter  class  we  leave  to  settle  quietly  down  to  that  just  level 
of  political  obscurity  and  contempt  from  which  they  can  never  hope  to 
fee  raised  again  by  the  confidence  or  respect  of  any  i>arty.      Among  the 
former  there  are  undoubtedly  a  great  many  sincere  and  honest  men,  who 
have  been  led  astray  by  erroneous  economical  theories — by  the  plausi- 
bility of  the  charges  against  the  high  Executive  action  necessarily  brought 
out,  on  the  side  of  the  Democratic  party,  by  the  circumstances  of  its 
struggle  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  Slates— and  by  the  brilliant  meteor 
lights  of  the  el9quence  and  intellectual  power  of  the  numerous  "great 
men"  of  the  Opposition  who  have  animated  and  directed  the  long  cru- 
sade against  the  late  and  present  administrations.     Like  the  great  popular 
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mass  of  their  voters,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  considerable  number  of  dut 
class  whose  delusions  are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  democratic  argu- 
ments and  appeals  which  circumstances  enabled  our  opponents  to  use  for 
a  while  with  equal  plausibility  and  success.  To  these  we  would  in  all 
friendly  sincerity  tender  this  advice— that  they  should  retire  for  the  pre- 
soat  from  active  participation  in  politics— earn  for  themselves  a  future 
title  to  the  public  confidence  by  the  character  and  ability  they  may  mani- 
fest in  their  various  pursuits  of  private  life — lay  well  to  heart  the  lessons 
in  the  morals  of  politics  with  which  the  late  general  course  of  events  is 
replete— obey,  without  any  unworthy  conservative  timidity,  the  demo- 
cratic genius  of  their  country  and  age,  and  their  own  natural  instincts — 
and  ajt  some  future  period,  on  the  recurrence  of  new  political  topics,  and 
the  formation  of  new  party  combinations,  they  may  reappear  on  the  stage 
of  public  life,  without  fsar  that  the  odium  of  their  laite  honest  opposition, 
to  what  they  must  now  recognize  as  the  true  cause  of  democracy,  will  be 
unlbrgivingly  remembered  against  them  by  the  people. 

When  we  thus  speak  of  the  "dissolution  of  the  Whig  party,"  we  by 
no  means  would  imply  the  destruction  of  that  Federalism  which  has 
been  its  centre  and  heart  On  the  contrary  that  must  always  remain, 
ready  on  all  occasions  to  oppose  itself  to  all  democratic  progress.  That 
is  a  living  and  indestructible  principle,  resting  on  the  anti-democratic 
tendencies  and  opinions  of  a  certain  class  which  must  always  be  found 
in  every  community.  But  Federalism,  though  the  animating  spirit  of 
the  Whig  party,  has  constituted  but  a  small  proportion  of  that  formidable 
numerical  force  which  was  able  so  long  to  hold  in  suspense  the  balance 
of  the  popular  majority.  The  latter  has  been  composed  of  a  great  vari- 
ety of  heterogeneous  elements,  held  together  by  the  common  bond  of 
opposition ;  by  a  perpetual  stimulus  of  expectation  and  excitement ;  and 
by  the  plausible  delusions  which  havo  in  truth  been  skilfully  woven,  by 
the  unresting  labors  of  ten  thousand  eloquent  writers  and  orators,  out  of 
those  very  elements  of  their  natural  democratic  character,  upon  which 
we  may  hereafter  safely  rely  to  constitute  a  large  portion  of  them  honest 
and  sound  members  of  the  true  democratic  party.  It  is  of  the  latter, 
forming  tlie  numerical  mass  of  the  self-entitled  "  Whig  Party,"  that  we 
have  felt  ourselves  justified  in  predicting  the  speedy  total  di^oluiiou. 

A  serious  question  of  political  morals  must  here  present  itself  to  the 
well  meaning  mass  of  the  Opposition — Does  not  the  evidence  which 
now  forces  itself  upon  you  from  almost  every  direction,  that  the  opinion 
and  will  of  the  majority  have  decided  themselves  in  favor  of  the  Ad- 
ministration policy  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  impose  upon  the  mi- 
nority the  duty  now  of  acquiescence — nay,  of  concurrence,  to  give  at 
least  the  fair  play  of  an  unembarrassed  experiment  to  the  new  policy*^ 

It  is  very  clear  that  they  have  exhausted  every  means  of  opposition. 
What  new  arguments  are  there,  that  hav^e  not  long  ago  spent  their  force 
in  vain,  under  circumstances  far  more  favorable  to  their  success,  than  now 
exist  or  can  ever  return?    Has  not  the  recent  progress  of  events,  on  tha 
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contrary,  shed  a  strong  additional  illostration  upon  the  arguments  of  the 
Administration— confirming  the  sagacity  of  its  views  in  relation  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States — and  proving  again  by  a  second  bank  catas* 
trophe*  the  dangerous  impolicy  of  trusting  the  national  revenue  to  a 
system  perpetually  liable  to  similar  electric  shocks  of  general  suspension  ? 
And  if  our  arguments  have  risen  triumphant  out  of  the  midst  of  disgrace 
and  disaster,  under  all  the  advantages  of  circumstances  then  possessed  by 
the  Opposition,  what  idea  can  yet  linger  in  any  imagination  ol  turning 
back  their  swelling  tide  of  victory  now  ? 

This  then  all  must  acknowledge  to  be  a  settled  point — the  policy  of  the 
Independent  Treasury  is  to  be  tried.  Now  is  it  not  the  imperative  duty 
of  all  true  patriotism,  to  assist  rather  than  to  harass  and  embarrass  its 
trial  ?  Before  the  settlement  of  a  question  of  this  kind,  let  opposition  be 
as  vehement  and  unyielding  as  the  most  zealous  partizan  may  please. 
After  it,  the  question  presents  itself  in  a  totally  different  aspect  That  pa- 
triotism which  all  parties  vie  with  each  other  in  claiming,  then  com- 
mands the  sacrifice  of  the  pride  of  prejudice  and  the  passion  of  party,  on 
the  altar  of  the  Common  Weal.  To  maintain  a  harassing  guerrilla 
war&re  of  mere  faction  against  the  preferred  government  of  our  common 
country — td  embarrass  and  thwart  where  it  is  impossible  to  oppose  with 

*  The  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  system  huve  as  yet  maintained  themselves 
erect,  amid  the  general  prostration  of  acknowledged  failure,  in  no  respect  militates 
against  this  inference,  however  creditable  it  may  be  to  the  sagacity  and  honesty  of 
those  particular  individuals  of  the  systen^.  They  are,  after  all,  but  parts  of  the 
general  whole — founded  on  the  same  vicious  principles  as  the  rest — though  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  has  taught  them  on  the  present  occasion  the  prudence  of 
honesty,  and  though  a  more  just  view  of  their  own  positions  and  prospects  during  the 
last  two  years  has  placed  them  by  rigorous  curtailment  in  a  sounder  situation  than 
the  others.  Yet  still  it  is  but  little  over  two  years  since  these  also  yielded  in  the 
same  manner;  and  even  now  the  general  opinion  has  remained  uncertain  how  long 
they  will  continue  thus  td  maintain  themselves.  It  has  only  been  by  a  tremendous 
pressure  upon  the  mercantile  community,  involving  with  it  the  public  at  large,  that 
they  have  thus  far  effected  this  object.  To  a  certain  extent  indeed  they  may  be  said, 
in  Mr.  Calhoun's  phrase,  to  haVe  "  unbanked ''  themselves ;  for  by  the  curtailment  of 
their  liabilities  to  a  level  not  very  far  exceeding  their  substantial  capital,  they  have 
so  far  lost  their  distinctive  charaaer,  as  institutions  creating  and  lending  a  fictitious 
credit  capital,  and  pro  tanto  have  obviated  for  the  time  one  of  the  leading  "  Locofoca" 
objections  to  them. 

But  this  course  of  business  cannot  be  supposed  to  last  very  long.  It  is  but  a  tem« 
porary  collapse,  and  on  the  return  of*'  better  times"  will  be  succeeded  again  by  a  new 
inBation  of  their  several  air- bubbles  of  credit.  It  is  but  the  rectification  of  former 
error — error  to  which  the  system  is  from  its  nature  ever  prone.  Those  are  vastly 
mistaken  who  imagine,  that,  because  we  applaud  and  sustain  the  unsuspending  bank« 
in  their  present  sa^cious  practice  of  the  maxim  that  honesty  is  the  best  poliey,  the 
eompulsoi^  exception  of  a  part  to  the  example  of  the  rest  mitigates  in  the  least  our 
general  condemnation  of  the  whole  system;  or  that  it  is  calculated  at  all  to  break  this 
force  of  the  unanswerable  argument  against  a  repetition  of  the  exploded  experiment  of 
the  use  of  State  banks  by  the  f^ederal  Government,  which  every  honest  mind  must 
derive  from  this  second  suspension  within  a  year  and  a  half,  in  the  midst  of  peace, 
and  a  substantial  national  prosperity  unsurpassed  at  any  previous  period  of  our 
history. 
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efiect — to  seek  to  impede  and  endanger  tke  administration  of  one  scheme  of 
public  policy,  resolved  upon  by  the  majority,  because  ^e  hare  fiadledin 
all  our  eflbrts  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  our  own  preference  ibr 
one  which  we  regard  as  a  better — what  is  such  a  course  but  virtual 
moral  treason^gainst  the  Republic  ? 

We  have  no  desire  to  crush  the  mental  liberty  of  any  minority  be- 
neath the  iron  pressure  of  the  will  of  the  majority.  On  the  contrary, 
we  would  struggle  earnestly  against  that  tendency  which  is  so  often 
erroneously,  we  think,  imputed'  by  foreign  observers  to  the  working  of 
our  democratic  institutions.  We  base  our  deinocracy  on  the  foundation 
of  our  respect  for  tht  individual  man;  and  concede  even  that  the  indi- 
vidual may  sometimes  be  abstractly  right  in  theory,  and  far  in  advance 
of  the  march  of  his  age,  in  opposition  to  an  adverse  opinion  that  may 
have  taken  possession  of  the  whole  society.  But  in  the  practical  admin- 
istration of  the  common  concerns  of  the  Republic,  there  is  a  point  at 
which  opposition,  uselessly  and  even  perniciously  protracted,  becomes, 
as  we  have  said,  virtual  treason ;  and  when,  without  surrendering  his 
freedom  of  thought  or  expression,  the  honest  opponent  of  an  established 
government  is  bound  to  cooperate  even  in  making  the  best  of  a  course 
of  policy  which,  while  there  may  have  been  yet  a  hope  of  averting 
it,  he  may  have  most  zealously  denounced.  Such  a  point  it  certainly 
appears  plain  that  the  Whigs  have  reached,  in  relation  to  the  Adminis- 
tration project  of  an  Independent  Treasury,  and  a  total  divorce  of  the 
Federal  Government  from  the  "  Credit  System,"  whether  through  the 
agency  of  a  national  or  of  State  banks.  This  consideration  is  one  that 
addresses  itself  to  different  motives  than  those  by  which  disappointed  and 
desperate  politicians  are  likely  to  be  affected.  But  it  is  not  to  such  that 
it  is  addressed.  Politicians — whether  of  one  side  or  another — happily 
are  not  the  people ;  and  it  needs  no  great  stretch  of  candor,  with  the 
views  we  have  expressed  in  the  course  of  the  present  Article,  to  draw  a 
very  broad  distmction  between  the  Whig  politicians  and  the  Whig 
paHy, 

The  question  here  naturally  occurs,  what  will  probably  be  done  by 
the  approaching  Presidential  Convention  of  that  party.  We  regard  it 
as  of  very  little  consequence  what  resolutions  or  nominations  it  may 
see  fit  to  put  forth  to  the  world.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  quack 
nostrums  of  that  description  to  breathe  again  the  breath  of  life  into  the 
nostrils  of  their  exhausted  and  expiring  party.  The  object  for  which 
this  Convention  was  determined  upon  was  to  select  between  the  rival 
Whig  claimants,  to  which  of  them  should  be  given  th(5  nomination  then 
deemed  by  them  equivalent  to  actual  election.  Alas,  in  the  prospecls 
which  must  now  atttnd  its  assemblage,  how  mournful  an  illustration  of 
the  mutability  .of  human  afiairs — of  the  transitoriness  of  human  glory — 
and  especially  of  the  uncertainty  of  Whig  political  calculations!  This 
body  will  doubtless  obey  Mr.  Clay*s  dictation,  as  it  is  well  understood  to 
have  been  long  ago  packed  with  a  decisive  majority  of  his  friends ;  and 
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it  i3  not  easy  to  calculate  upon  the  probable  course  of  that  sanguine  and 
ambitious,  but  most  unlucky  of  politicians.  Whether  he  can  stoop  his 
high  and  bold  spirit,  from  the  palmy  pride  of  place  so  recently  occupied 
by  him,  to  a  tame  submission  to  the  necessity  to  which  he  cannot  any 
longer  shut  his  eyes,  and  retire  at  once  in  advance  with  a  certain  degree 
of  decent  grace— or  whether  by  that  time  he  may  have  recovered  a  little 
from  the  shock  which  he  sustained  at  Saratoga,  when  he  straggled  in 
Tain  against  admitting  a  belief  of  the  contents  of  a  certain  letter  from 
Tennessee  which  proved,  alas,  too  sadly  true,  and  may  yet  be  willing  to 
encounter  again  in  a  Presidential  canvass  another  overthrow  more  sig- 
nal and  crushing  than  even  any  of  his  previous  experiences  of  the  same 
kind — time  alone  can  disclose.  In  the  desperate  state  of  the  Whig 
game — the  hopelessness  of  even  approaching  a  possibility  of  electing 
any  of  their  candidates,  civil  or  military — it  would  seem  to  be  their  best 
move,  if  Mr.  Clay  will  permit  it,  to  abstain  from  any  nomination ;  so  as 
to  leave  their  friends  free,  in  those  portions  of  the  country  in  which  par- 
ticular influences  may  yet  enable  them  to  retain  the  administration  of  a 
few  of  the  Slate  governments,  to  make  the  best  of  their  local  advantages ; 
and  to  maintain  yet  a  little  longer  their  local  party  organization,  by  se- 
lecting for  themselves  the  candidates  of  their  respective  preference. 
While  in  the  midst  of  thus  dispensing  gratuitous  advice,  this  is  the  coun- 
sel of  our  best  judgment  to  that  respectable  body  of  gentlemen  about  to 
assemble  in  a  few  weeks  at  Harrisburg. 

Another  high  political  body  is  also  to  assemble  at  about  the  same  time 
— the  Twenty-Sixth  Congress.  Twenty-five  Congresses  have  therefore 
come  and  gone  since  the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitution,  marking 
a  complete  cycle  of  exactly  half  a  century.  We  are  now  therefore  just 
on  the  eve  of  entering  upon  a  new  epoch,  a  new  great  chronological 
division  of  our  national  history.  As  it  was  the  act  of  the  first  Con- 
gress of  the  former  period  to  consummate  that  unholy  alliance  of  Bank 
and  State  which  we  have  had  so  much  reason  to  deplore,  and  which  has 
impressed  its  stamp  so  deeply  and  perniciously  upon  the  whole  history  of 
that  period,  so  will  it  be  the  act  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  second  epoch 
to  consummate  its  divorce^  and  to  bring  back  again  the  Federal  Govern- 
meut  to  the  point  from  which  it  started,  in  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Cur- 
rency of  the  Constitution.  And  it  has  taken  half  a  century  of  experience 
to  accomplish  this !  So  hard  is  it  to  retrace  our  steps  in  the  path  of 
error — so  long  and  severe  the  penalty  that  nations  have  often  to  suffer 
for  a  single  fiiult  or  a  single  folly,  the  sins  of  the  fathers  being  visitf  d 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 

We  trust,  too,  that  during  this  coming  second  epoch  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  this  great  reform  upon  the  practical  working  of  our  national 
system  of  government,  will  prove  not  less  beneficial  than  that  of  its 
antagonist  policy  has  proved  pernicious.  It  is  easy,  in  fact,  to  trace 
directly  to  this  source  a  very  lirge  proportion  of  all  the  evil  we  have 
seen  mixing  itself  with  the  substantial  national  blessings  we  have  derived 
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from  that  gbrious  Ck)B8titution  of  which  we  have  just  completed  half  a 
century's  experiment  The  evil  of  excessive  party  spirit  has  certainly 
derived  a  high  stimulus  from  the  vast  moneyed  interests  which  have 
been  involved  in  our  national  politics  through  this  ill-omened  connection. 
That  abundance  of  revenue  which  has  been  the  mainspring  of  the  high 
centralized  overaction  of  the  Federal  Government — of  its  excessive  legis- 
lation-^its  extravagant  expenditures — the  manifold  abuses  and  corrup* 
tions  necessarily  incidental  to  the  disbursement  of  large  public  revenue — 
we  can  here  afford  space  but  to  allude  to  these  ideas.  Our  readers  will 
readily,  however,  follow  out  the  suggestion  of  them,  to  the  conclusion 
above  stated ;  and  will  agree  with  us,  that  the  compulsory  public  economy 
consequent  upon  a  rigid  restriction  of  the  Federal  GK)vemment  to  the 
currency  of  the  Constitution  must  strike  at  the  roots  of  a  very  great  por- 
tion of  the  evils  that  have,  during  the  past  epoch,  confessedly  mingled 
themselves,  like  the  tares  in  the  wheat,  with  the  benefits  we  have  derived 
from  our  present  system  of  government  The  extent  of  the  beneficial 
influence  which  must  flow,  in  a  thousand  indirect  ways,  from  such  a  re- 
form, during  the  succeeding  period,  who  can  foresee? 

There  is  no  doubt  of  a  safe  Democratic  majority  in  the  next  House  of 
Representatives.  There  have,  however,  been  some  indications  of  a 
design  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  Opposition  in  that  body,  to  attempt 
to  gather  a  full  attendance  of  their  force  at  the  opening  of  the  Session, 
and — with  the  aid  of  the  self-constituted  and  self-sustaining  votes  of  some 
half  dozen  members  whom  the  most  shameless  official  frauds  have 
placed  in  possession  of  the  frima  facie  cvidoace  of  membership,  in 
known  opposition  to  the  real  popular  vote  of  their  constituencies — to 
make  a  bold  and  unblushing  push  to  possess  themselves  of  the  organisi- 
tion  of  the  House,  by  the  election  of  the  Speaker,  involving  of  course 
the  appointment  of  the  Committees.  For  the  honor  of  our  common 
country  we  hope  that  so  disgraceful  a  plot  will  not  seriously  be  at- 
tempted to  be  carried  into  effect  It  cannot  succeed.  Even  were  the 
Whigs  allowed  to  count  their  grossly  unfiiir  and  illegal  votes  from  New 
Jersey  and  Illinois,  we  still  believe  that  there  is  a  suficient  majority  for 
the  election  of  the  Independent  Treasury  candidate.  But  should  the 
attempt  be  made,  which  it  is  hard  to  believe,  it  will  be  resolutely  and 
successfully  i:esisted.  And  among  our  opponents  themselves,  we  are 
well  assured,  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  men  of  high  and  honorable 
spirit  to  frustrate  so  flagitious  a  political  fraud,  by  refusing  to  lend  them- 
selves to  its  perpetration, — ^who  cannot  but  perceive  the  decisive  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Administration  in  the  country,  and  its  clear  legal  majority 
in  the  House, — and  who  will  recognize,  both  the  just  right  of  the  domi- 
nant party  in  that  body  to  control  its  organization ;  and  the  moral  duty 
now  incumbent  upon  every  good  citizen,  since  the  new  fiscal  policy  of 
the  Administration  is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  by  the  fiat  already  so  em- 
phatically pronounced  of  the  popular  will,  to  abstain  from  the  harassing 
opposition  of  mere  faction,  and  to  co&perate  with,  rather  than  unpatri* 
otically  to  embarrass,  its  fair  application  to  the  test  of  experiment 
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PHILADELPHIA  BANKING. 

THIRD   ARTICLE. 


Since  the  Article  on  this  subject  in  our  August  number  was  written, 
events  have  occurred  which  have  caused  a  general  revulsion  of  public 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  benefits,  as  well  as  the  stability,  of  Philadel- 
phia BdTiking.  The  great <:atasttophe  which  had  several  times  threatened 
to  involve  the  interests  of  the  community  in  universal  confusion,  and  had, 
on  one  occasion,  ^bout  thirty  months  since,  brought  embarrassment  and 
distress  upon  al],  has  at  last  arrived  in  sober  earnest  Deferred  by  enor* 
mous  sacrifices,  in  order  that  the  measures  ingeniously  devised  by  its  man- 
agers for  the  simultaneous  overthrow  of  all  the  sound  banks  of  the  Union 
might  fully  exert  their  intended  efiect,  and  that  the  Pennsylvania  elections 
might  take  place  before  this  astoimding  shock  should  be  given  to  the  po* 
litical  influence  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States — the  great  crisis  of  its 
fiite  could  not,  it  seems,  be  postponed  beyond  the  very  day  subsequent  to 
the  election  of  a  new  State  Legislature.  No  panic  existed,  nothing  like 
a  run  upon  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  had  arisen ;  but  the  urgent  neces- 
sities of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  so  greatly  thickened,  and  this 
great  corporation  was  so  destitute  of  means  for  meeting  them,  after  it  had 
been  for  months  absorbing  the  floating  funds  of  the  other  cities  by  selling 
its  post  notes,  payable  at  future  periods^  in  the  market,  at  rates  which  af- 
forded from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  per  cent,  interest  a  year  to  the  buyers, 
that  it  was  even  found  impossible  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  ^eam  packet 
Liverpool,  which  was  hourly  expected,  and  could  not  fidl  to  bring  intel- 
ligence of  deep  importance  to  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  this  country. 
On  the  day  the  election  took  place,  orders  were  transmitted  to  the  agency 
of  the  Bank  at  New  York,  to  dishonor  a  large  amount  of  its  post  notes 
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fidling  due  on  the  next  day  in  the  latter  city.  On  the  same  eTening  a 
meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  banks  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  took 
place,  on  the  subject  of  continuing  specie  payments.  Though  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  had  previously  determined  to  discredit  its  obligations 
to  the  community,  it  was  represented  at  this  meeting,  and  its  officers  urged 
the  suspension  of  all  the  other  bapks.  A  large  majority  of  these  banks, 
however,  roted  in  faTor  of  uphoUing  their  credit  by  maintaining  the 
redemption  of  their  paper  in  lawful  currency.  The  events  of  the  next 
morning  soon  satisfied  the  officers  of  these  banks  of  the  futility  of  their 
attempt  to  perform  their  honest  intentions  against  the  determination  of  the 
Great  Regulator  to  exert  its  whole  power  to  involve  the  banks  through- 
out the  Union  in  its  down&ll.  During  the  night  after  tho  day  of  sus- 
pension the  Liverpool  arrived  at  New  York,  bringing  information  that 
the  house,  of  Hottinguer  and  Co.  of  Paris,  which  had  been  the  agent 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  on  the  continent  of  Europe  from  the 
period  of  Mr.  John  Sergeant's  famous  mission,  pursuant  to  the  resolution 
of  the  Board  of  EKrectorb  of  November  seventh,  1816,  referred  to  in  our 
August  number,  had  dishonored  the  bilb  of  the  Bank,  drawn,  not  merely 
in  the  absence  of  means  to  meet  them,  but,  as  we  happen  to  know,  in  dis- 
regard of  an  acknowledged  notice  that  further  draffs  would  be  refused 
acceptance. 

The  annals  of  commerce  cannot  furnish  another  instance  where  any 
party,  having  the  slightest  pretensions  to  character,  has  undertaken  to 
sell  bills  of  exchange  in  the  market,  with  full  information  beforehand 
that  they  would  be  dishonored.  Individuals  have  been  punished  for  ob- 
taining money  by  false  pretences,  upon  transactions  precisely  similar.  It 
was  a  most  flagitious  attack  upon  real  commercial  confidence,  and  has 
produced  a  sensation  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  we  fear 
will  be  long  remembered  to  the  prejudice  of  such  of  our  fellow-citizens 
as  may  have  occasion  to  raise  funds  abroad. 

That  wonderful  delusion,  which,  during  so  long  a  period,  had  blinded 
many  worthy  and  intelligent  individuab  as  to  the  policy  and  manage- 
ment of  Philadelphia  Banking,  and  its  uhimate  effect  upon  the  credit  of 
our  country  at  home  and  abroad,  was  at  once  dispelled.  No  longer  could 
political  prepossessions  serve  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  instead  of 
substantial  capital.  Even  the  most  inveterate  party  prejudice  gave  way 
under  its  experiments  upon  the  security  of  our  fellow-citizens  engaged  in 
commerce  at  home,  or  travelling  abroad.  False  glosses  and  extenuations 
have  been  promulgated  by  newspapers  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
Bank.  But  the  source  of  these  apologies  is  now  too  obvious  to  de- 
ceive any,  however  willing  to  be  misled.  Unfoitunattly  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  newspaper  press  of  our  country,  when  the  Bank  undertook 
to  carry  into  operation,  upon  a  scale  rivalled  only  by  John  Law,  his 
great  principle  that  confidence  is  the  sole  measure  of  value,  as  the  means 
of  its  manufacture,  it  made  large  invtstm<nts  in  leading  newspaper  es- 
tablishments of  some  of  our  principal  cities.     These  newspapers  were 
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employed  to  vindicate  its  proceedings,  and  support,  in  the  face  of  the  com- 
munity, its  meditated  schemes  of  plunder.  The  evidence  of  its  great 
outlay  for  these  profligate  purposes  is  not  derived,  like  most  of  its  secret 
operations  which  have  exercised  such  destructive  influence  upon  public 
morality,  merely  from  inference.  The  precise  amount  expended  in 
political  corruption  is  indeed  unknown  to  all  but  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Bank — absolute  power  over  all  funds  in  its  custody,  both  public  and 
private,  having  been  given  to  its  president  by  express  vote  of  the  corpo- 
ration, to  be  applied  at  his  discretion  without  voucher  or  explanation. 
Qut  the  fact  of  such  expenditures,  and  their  ostensible  object,  is  officially 
avowed  in  the  carefully  elaborated  paper  which  was  adopted  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank— excepting  the  three  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  public — and  thus  made  the  solemn  act  of  the 
corporation  on  the  first  of  December,  1833.  This  extraordinary  docu- 
ment, to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  thereafter,  in  endeavouring 
to  defend  the  Bank  from  the  charge  of  having  secretly  applied  the  funds 
entrusted  to  its  custody  to  the  support  of  partizaii  presses,  and  to  subsidize 
party  writers,  employs  the  following  language: 

"  The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  like  every  other  bank,  derives  much  of  its  ad- 
vantages from  its  credit  and  its  general  reputation  for  solvency ;  and  the  directors 
are  therefore  bound,  by  official,  as  well  as  personal  considerations,  to  remove  un- 
founded prejudices  and  repel  injurious  calumnies  on  the  institution  intrusted  to 
their-care.  •  •  •  The  Bank  asserts  its  clear  right  to  defend  itself  equally  against  those 
who  circulate  false  statements,  and -those  who  circulate  false  notes.  It  cannot  sufTer 
itself  to  be  calumniated  down,  and  the  interesu  confided  to  its  care  sacrificed  by 
falsehoods.  A  war  of  unexampled  violence  has  been  waged  against  the  bank. 
The  institution  defends  itself.  Its  assailants  are  what  are  called  politicians,  and 
when  statements  which  they  cannot  answer  are  presented  to  the  country  they  re- 
proach the  Bank  with  interfering  with  politics.  As  these  assaults,  too,  are  made  ai 
the  periods  of  public  elections,  the  answer  of  the- bank  must  of  course  follow  at  the 
tame  time ;  and  thus,  because  these  politicians  assail  the  Bank  on  the  eve  of  elec- 
tions, unless  the  institution  stands  mute,  it  is  charged  with  interfering  in  politics  and 
influencing  elections.*' 

The  country  has  seen  the  mercenary  band  employed  under  these  pre- 
texts, constantly  vindicating  and  lauding  all  its  experiments  upon  our 
commercial  interests — its  contractions  and  expansions,  by  which  thoti- 
sands  have  been  ruined— its  cotton  speculations,  which  have  disorder- 
ed our  foreign  and  domestic  exchanges — its  post-note  policy,  by  which 
the  banks  conducted  on  mercantile  principles  have  been  suddenly  stripped 
of  the  means  of  extending  their  accustomed  facilities  to  commerce  by 
the  withdrawal  of  their  deposites,  from  the  unprecedented  temptations 
offered  to  the  cupidity  of  capitalists.  At  this  time  the  apprehension  of 
losing  this  great  patron  exercises  an  influence  apparently  as  powerful  as 
tlte  bribery  of  the  original  investments.  We  find  them  carrying  on  the 
fiercest  indirect  hostility  against  the  banks  which  have  not  suspended,  in 
consequence  of  their  exertions  to  uphold  the  standard  of  value.  But  since 
the  present  failure  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  the  whole  matter  has 
become  too  transparent  to  allow  the  artifices  which  had  so  often  proved 
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sufficient  on  fonner  occasions  for  misleading  the  mercantile  and  producing 
classes,  to  exert  any  very  important  influence. 

When  most  of  the  banks  in  1 837  simultaneously  dishonored  their  obliga- 
tions throughout  the  country,  a  shout  of  anticipated  victory  was  every  where 
raised  by  the  supporters  of  Philadelphia  Banking.  They  confidently 
believed  that  this  general  movement,  which  had  been  skilfully  conceited 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  odium  of  the  suspension  upon  the  responsi- 
ble Government  chosen  by  the  people  to  protect  their  rights,  would  result 
in  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  industry  and  politics  of  the  country 
to  this'systero.  Superficial  declaimers,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  boklly 
charged  the  Executive  GK)veTnment  with  bringing  universal  distress  upon 
the  country.  It  will  doubtless  be  borne  in  mind,  by  those  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  examine  our  two  former  Articles  on  this  topic,  that  our  fiicti 
and  deductions  went  to  show,  if  indeed  they  did  not  demonstrate  to  all 
unprejudiced  minds,  that  the  result  of  the  forty  years  domination  exercised 
by  tills  system  over  all  the  productive  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
several  States  of  the  Union,  enforced  and  aggravated  by  its  ccmtrol  over 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue,  had  placed  the 
whole  country  in  a  condition  of  dependence  upon  its  principal  focus  of 
operation.  The  independence  of  the  States  had  beeome  practically  de- 
stroyed by  the  arbitrary  power  there  exercised  over  an  artifi<^ial  medium, 
which  had,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  been  permitted  to  become  our  gene- 
ral measure  of  value.  While  confidence  in  this  general  medium  happened 
to  have  been  buoyant  from  an  absence  of  effective  demand  ibr  its  redemp- 
tion in  money,  the  banks  in  every  section  had  invariably  been  induced  to 
expand  their  circulation  and  increase  their  accommodations  with  the 
avidity  which  large  profits  never  fkil  to  produce.  All  kinds  of  specula- 
lative  undertakings  were  periodically  encouraged,  at  the  caprice  of  those 
who  managed  the  focus  of  the  system.  But  whenever  their  interests  or 
their  apprehensions  have  induced  the  demand  of  balances  in  lawful  cur- 
rency, none  of  the  other  banks  have  ever  been  able  to  sustain  themselves 
but  by  sudden  and  violent  contractions,  producing  distrust,  distress  and 
general  embarrassment.  By  repeated  alternations  of  these  stimulating 
and  depletinpf  processes,  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  whole  country 
have  been  continually  kept  in  a  condition  of  servile  bondage  to  a  few 
irresponsible  individuals. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  artificial  system,  sudden  transhions  from 
fallacious  prosperity  to  actual  suffering  have  always  been  found  unavoid- 
able. The  radical  difficulty  is  that  paper  is  not  money,  and  no  human 
power  can  transmute  it  into  money.  When  issued  by  banks  as  a  substi- 
tute for  money,  it  enables  them  to  control  the  amount  of  lawful  currency 
in  circulation ;  but  whenever  their  interest  makes  the  distinction  expe- 
dient, they  find  no  difficulty  in  convincing  the  credulous  holders  of 
their  notes  that  they  are  not  money,  but  merely  rags.  Paper  may 
be  received  by  consent  as  the  representative  of  fcrms,  factories,  or  money. 
Paper  currency  is  only  credit  circulated  among  the  people  by  confidence. 
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Costing  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  and  being  exchangeable  for  money 
which  is  intrinsically  valuable  throughout  the  world,  whenever  confidence 
is  general  an  irresistible  temptation  is  held  out  to  matmfiicture  and  cir- 
culate this  credit  beyond  the  legitimate  demands  of  commerce.  Those 
who  are  able,  by  the  aid  of  charters,  to  inspire  this  general  confidence, 
enjoy  the  prerogative  of  making  nothing  represent  objects  of  the  high-  v 
est  intrinsic  worth.  This  nothing  is  profusely  substituted  for  money  in 
common  use,  and  as  no  one  will  habitually  employ  a  valuable  article 
where  one  of  no  cost  will  answer  the  same  purposes,  paper  currency 
necessarily  expels  specie  from  circulation,  and  causes  its  exportation  to 
those  countries  where  it  is  held  in  higher  esteem.  When  all  the  channels 
of  circulation  are  distended  with  paper,  the  whole  airy  fabric  is  de- 
stroyed by  a  breath,  and  its  victims  stand  agape  at  the  trick  of  legerde- 
main by  which  they  have  been  cheated,  with  as  much  apparent  surprise 
as  though  it  had  not  been  repeated  time  and  again. 

The  experience  of  the  people  of  this  country  for  forty  years  has  esta- 
blished, beyond  question,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  establish  a 
paper-issuing  authority  which  will  regulate  with  steadiness  and  wisdom 
the  paper  issues  of  other  institutions.  Were  our  own  experience  inade- 
quate fo  establish  this  axiom,  it  has  been  amply  proved  by  the  history  of 
the  paper  currency  of  England,  which,  under  the  regulation  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  aided  by  all  the  authority  of  that  powerful  Government, 
has  produced  only  a  continual  succession  of  ruinous  revulsions  from  the 
days  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  the  present  hour.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Impunity  in  the  excessive  use  of  confidence  for  individual  profit  cannot 
Ml  to  1^  to  its  abuse.  Whether  paper  is  issued  by  a  single  bank  or  by 
a  thousand,  the  temptation  of  high  profits  invariably  forces  so  much  of  this 
fictitious  currency  into  all  the  veins  and  arteries  of  circulation  whenever 
confidence  is  strong,  as  to  excite  the  commercial  and  productive  interests 
to  the  verge  of  insanity.  Reaction  inevitably  follows,  when  a  panic  su- 
pervenesi  and  a  sudden  curtailment  overthrows  at  once  all  calculations 
based  upon  such  a  visionary  foundation. 

In  a  country  where  all  political  power  is,  by  the  form  of  government, 
derived  immediately  from  the  people  themselves,  immense  influence  can- 
not fail  to  be  exercised  by  those  individuals  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
pursuits  the  success  of  which  depend  upon  the  fluctuations  of  this  sys- 
tem of  currency,  after  it  has  superseded  the  employment  ofmoney  for  the 
purposes  of  commercial  interchange.  Among  us  these  pursuits  are  held 
in  higher  esteem  than  in  any  other  coimtry.  This  influence  has  accord- 
ingly been  found,  at  various  periods  of  our  history,  to  wield  predominant 
power.  Intelligent  men  appear  to  havq  occasionally  surrendered  their 
judgment  to  the  implicit  guidance  of  irresponsible  persons,  whose  object 
evidently  has  been  to  realize  large  pecuniary  gains,  without  regard  to  the 
ruin  inflicted  upon  thousands  of  unsuspecting  victims  by  the  execution  of 
their  schemes  of  personal  aggrandizement 

The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  have  rendered  jt  but  too  evident  that 
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every  individual  who  either  possesses  or  hopes  to  possess  property  most 
arouse  himself  from  apathy,  and  bestow  his  attention  upon  the  subject  of 
public  currency,  if  he  expects  to  enjoy  his  possessions  by  any  other  ten* 
ure  than  the  caprice  of  the  manu&cturers  of  paper  money.  Nor  is  the 
security  of  property  alone  hazarded  by  the  control  which  these  self- 
elected  rulers  exercise  over  the  community.  They  have  been  enabled  to 
monopolize  vast  amounts  of  property,  and  to  direct  the  commerce  of  the 
country  into  such  channels  as  will  best  promote  their  short-sighted  views, 
by  their  arbitrary  power  over  the  practical  measure  of  value.  The  state 
of  dependence  into  which  thousands  are  thus  brought  inevitably  leads  to 
political  subservience.  Whoever  is  able  to  withhold  frdm  any  indivi- 
dual the  necessaries  of  life,  or  the  means  by  which  those  gratifications 
are  obtained  which  the  force  of  custom  has  elevated  into  the  rank  of  ne- 
cessaries, can  exercise  undisputed  control  over  his  political  conduct 
Such  an  individual  becomes  in  effect  a  slave,  though  by  courtesy  and 
custom  he  may  be  called  a  freeman.  The  aggregation  of  property  in 
vast  masses,  under  the  control  of  a  single  person,  inevitably  leads  to  sub* 
jugation.  A  practical  instance  of  this  kind  was  lately  made  the  subject 
of  complacent  boasting  in  several  of  the  newspapers  opposed  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. It  was  seriously  alleged,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  induc- 
ing others  to  imitate  the  example,  that  the  recent  election  of  Members 
of  Congress  in  Rhode  Island  was  solely  carried  in  &vor  of  the  Opposi- 
tion candidates  by  the  power  exercised  by  two  extensive  manufacturers 
in  that  State  over  the  numerous  voters  who  were  dependent  upon  them 
for  employment  and  livelihood. 

The  regulation  of  the  enterprise,  industry  and  subsistence  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  from  one  central  point,  by  the  movement  of  artifi- 
cial currency,  enables  its  managers  there  to  exercise  almost  unbounded 
power,  though  neither  responsible  to  the  laws  of  any  State,  excepting 
that  in  which  this  central  point  is  located,  nor  amenable  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  under  the  Constitution.  The  present  suspen- 
sion in  Philadelphia  has  involved  the  monetary  transactions  of  the  citi- 
zens of  every  State  in  the  Union  in  difficulties.  In  many — indeed  in 
most — of  the  States,  it  has  at  once  expelled  money  from  circulation  at 
currency,  and  made  it  an  article  of  merchandise.  The  long  ascendancy 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  over  all  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country  has  enabled  it  to  inflict  the  greatest  calamities  upon  every 
part  of  the  country  where  other  banks  have  been  established,  without 
the  slightest  power  on  the  part  of  the  State  Governments  of  preventing 
these  evils.  Not  only  are  citizens  deprived  of  the  means  of  meeting 
their  pecuniary  engagements,  but  the  States  themselves  can  neither  col- 
lect  their  revenues  nor  pay  their  debts  in  lawful  monry.  In  short,  this 
bank  has  been  permitted  to  exercise  the  highest  functions  of  political 
power  throughout  the  Union. 

The  original  projectors  of  Philadelphia  Banking  undoubtedly  r^ 
garded  this  practical  result  of  its  operation— the  creating  an  arbitrary 
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and  irresponsible  control  over  the  people  of  the  United  States-^-as  its 
main  object  Their  design  was  to  establish  a  strong  government,  with 
powers  of  self-election,  wholly  independent  of  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  Report  of  Hamilton  in  fiivor  of 
a  national  bank,  that  its  specipus  language,  when  translated  into  the  verr 
nacular  tongue,  clearly  imports  that  the  Executive  power  was  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  control  intended  to  be  exercised  through  a  great  paper* 
manufacturing  machine  over  all  the  interests  and  pursuits  of  the  people. 
As  soon  as  it  was  established,  he  accordingly  ipaide  it  the  focus  of  all 
public  transactions,  which  necessarily  involved  those  of  the  most  influ- 
ential classes  of  the  community. 

The  present  advocates  of  a  national  bank,  emboldened  by  the  great 
authority  of  Philadelphia  Banking  over  all  our  productive  and  commer- 
cial interests,  have  flung  aside  all  those  disguises  and  subterfuges  which 
have  been  suggested  by  their  predecessors  in  justification  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  which  such  an  act  of  legislation  by  Congress  in- 
volves. Instead  of  urging  the  necessity  of  creating  an  irresponsible  cor- 
poration to  assist  the  Executive  in  the  management  of  the  public  finances, 
as  was  done  by  Hamilton,  we  Imve  seen  a  distinguished  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  in  the  course  of  a  late  peregrination  through  several  of  the 
middle  States,  earnestly  point  out  the  advantages  of  surrendering  the 
control  of  the  public  resources  to  an  association  of  private  individuals, 
to  be  employed  ibr  their  own  profit,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  lessening 
the  Constitutional  power  of  that  branch  of  the  Government.  About  the 
same  period,  a  gentleman,*  understood  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  po* 
litics  of  the  day  to  be  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
party  opposed  to  the  existing  Administration — if,  indeed,  he  does  not  regard 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  party: — promulgated  from  Sara- 
toga Springs,  at  that  time  the  general  head-quarters  of  the  party,  an  ela- 
borately written  epistle  upon  the  currency,  of  which  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance may  be  understood  from  a  single  sentence,  which  is  expressed  in 
these  terms: 

"  l*he  fact  is,  a  national  bank  is  the  son  of  our  political  system,  and  without  il 
wr  shall  have  the  darkness  and  confusion  which  the  planetary  system  would  exhibit 
without  the  great  regulator  of  the  universe.*' 

Views  of  similar  import  are  contained  in  the  address  to  the  people  of 
Mississippi  by  a  late  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  ofiering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  republished,  with  strong  marks  of  approbation, 
by  the  leading  Opposition  newspapers  throughout  the  toimtry.  The 
question  respecting  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  may,  therefore,  be 
^irly  regarded  as  the  main  point  in  issue  between  the  two  great  political 
parties  of  the  country,  as  distinctly  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  operation  of  our  present  form  of  government 

•Mr.  Joseph  M.  White,  originally  of  Kentucky,  and  lately  delegate  to  Congress 
from  the  Territory  of  Florida.  The  letter  referred  to  in  the  text  was  published  in 
the  National  Intelligei^cer  of  the  16th  August  lasL 
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It  may  be  worth  our  while,  uhder  these  circumstances,  to  consider 
whether  the  sagacious  founders  of  our  General  Government,  in  framing 
its  fundamental  laws,  were  favored  by  that  marvellous  light  which  the 
"sun  of  our  political  system"  has  so  benignantly  shed  upon  modem  po- 
liticians. It  is  obvious  that  Congress  possesses  no  power  excepting  such 
as  has  been  granted  by  the  Constitution.  But  for  the  authority  given  by 
this  instrument,  any  three  hundred  individuals,  assembled  in  any  pan  of 
the  country,  with  or  without  the  form  of  election,  may  assume  the  pow- 
ers exercised  by  Congress.  IfJ  therefore,  the  Constitution  has  not  in- 
vested that  body  with  the  power  to  create  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  it 
may  be  chartered  to  as  good  a  purpose  by  the  Whig  convention  which 
is  to  assemble  next  month  at  Harrisburg,  as  by  Congress. 

l^ow,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly  refused  to  include  among 
the  powers  granted  to  Congress,  the  authority  to  create  any  corporation 
whatever  with  privileges  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ten  miles 
square,  within  which  the  right  of  exclusive  legislation  was  restricted. 
Before  that  period,  the  blessings  inseparable  from  the  employment  of 
paper  currency  as  a  substitute  for  money  had  been  enjoyed  to  satiety. 
In  fact,  no  other  single  cause  had  operated  so  powerfully  in  producing 
the  evils  which  rendered  a  new  form  of  government  essential  to  the 
securi^  of  private  property,  and  the  preservation  of  the  political  rights 
of  the  people  at  large.  The  conflicting  and  profligate  legislation  of  the 
several  States*  on  the  subject  of  currency  had  nearly  destroyed  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  several  sections  of  the  Union,  had  em- 
barrassed foreign  intercourse  with  a  variety  of  un^3qual  and  preposterous 
restrictioifis,  and  had  reduced  Society  almost  to  its  original  elements. 

In  establishing  the  General  Government  with  ample  power  to  remedy 
the  evils  created  by  a  narrow  spirit  of  rivalship  among  the  State  Gov- 
ernments, the  majority  of  the  Convention  disclaimed  all  desire  or  inten- 
tion of  empowering  Congress  to  concentrate  a  general  control  over  the 
people  and  property  of  the  several  States.  This  was  no  doubt  among 
the  reasons  which  led  to  the  denial  of  power  to  create  a  bank — though 
the  prominent  ground  shown  by  the  debates  appears  to  have  been  an  ab- 
solute abhorrence  of  all  paper  currency  in  every  shape  and  fbnn.  It  is 
very  certain  that  the  upright  and  clear-sighted  sages  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  those  memorable  discussions  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  car- 
dinal principle  upon  which  the  strength  and  permanency  of  our  repub- 
lican system  wholly  depends — the  ancient  Germanic  polity  of  local  self- 
government  derived  from  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  Long  since  era- 
dicated, by  the  influence  of  fraud  and  force,  from  the  old  world,  its  prin* 
cipal  vestige,  even  in  England,  whence  it  was  originally  brought  to  this 
country,  is  the  trial  by  jury,  of  which  the  original  features  have  been  so 
materially  invaded,  at  different  periods  of  English  history,  for  the  pur- 

•A  nynoipBtB  of  this  legislation  may  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Supple- 
ment of  Dobfon't  Edition  of  the  EUcrclopedia  Brittanica—article,  Untteo  States. 
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pooe  of  promoting  the  eanvemeiue  ci  the  prerogatiTe.  No  argument 
operates  with  so  much  power  upon  superficki  minds — and  ncme  is  so 
often  urged  in  fiivor  of  the  general  use  of  paper  currency  in  all  the 
transactions  of  social  life — as  that  of  canvenierue.  It  is  regarded  as  suf« 
ficient  to  justify  the  orerthrow  of  the  most  sacred  sanctions.  Impartial 
justice,  the  security  of  property,  and  the  permanent  comfort  of  the  commu- 
nity, are  all  to  be  disi'egarded  for  the  exclusive  convenience  of  those  who 
are  enabled,  by  the  emplo3rment,  in  all  public  and  private  transactions^  of 
this  &ctitious  medium,  to  exercise  irresponsible  power.  No  government 
on  earth  was  so  convement  as  that  of  Napoleon,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
imperial  sWay.  Nothing,  on  the  part  of  his  subjects,  was  suffered  to  in- 
terfere with  his  views  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  regard  as  their  inter* 
ests.  He  always  professed  a  devotion  to  liberty  quite  as  zealously,  and 
with  more  apparent  sincerity,  than  is  contained  in  the  fervid  declamations 
constantly  promulgated  in  support  of  the  management  of  Philadelphia 
Banking,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  tyranny  of  our  Constitutional  (Govern- 
ment. His  secret  orders  were  sufficient  laws  for  his  dependents.  Those 
upon  whom  they  operated  became  acquainted  with  their  purport  and  ob- 
ject when  they  were  put  in  execution.  No  directions  were  ever  more 
implicitly  obeyed — and  none  could  be  more  highly  esteemed  by  his  fol- 
lowers— than  those  which  empowered  them  to  riot  in  the  plunder  of 
subjugated  Europe.  The  overthrow  of  established  dynasties  by  military 
force,  in  order  to  relieve  their  subjects  from  oppression,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  convulsions  which  have  so  long  agitated  the  conmierce 
and  property  of  this  country,  by  the  galvanic  action  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  under  its  professed  guardianship  of  the  public  freedom 
against  alleged  encroachments  of  the  Executive  upon  the  Constitution 
and  the  Laws.  The  unlimited  control  over  the  hopes  of  vast  numbers 
of  adulators  and  dependents  which  both  Napoleon  and  the  Bank  were 
able  to  exercise  for  periods  of  nearly  twenty  years^  at  once  sank  under 
the  reverses  inseparable  from  the  preposterous  enterprises  into  which 
they  were  equally  seduced  by  the  convenience  of  arbitrary  power  over 
whole  States  and  nations. 

The  principle  of  local  self-government  has  at  last  found  an  abiding 
place  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  By  the  modem  improvement  of 
representation,  its  efficiency  and  extent  of  practical  applicatioh  have 
bem  incalculably  increased.  Populous  communities  are  now  enabled 
to  participate  in  its  manifcrfd  advantages,  without  being  involved  in 
those  scenes  of  disorder  which  led,  in  ancient  timeef,  so  often  to  anarchy. 
But  this  power  of  extension  exposes  its  principal  source  of  weakness — 
secret  influence  operating  upon  the  selfish  motives  of  an  unworthy 
Representative,  and  causing  him  to  pursue  a  course  contrary  to  the  true  in- 
terests of  his  constituents.  In  England,  this  insidious  corruption  has  ef- 
fected such  enormous  sacrifices  of  the  welfare  of  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  a  few  individuals,  as  to  seriously  thr^ten  the 
overthrow  of  the  existing  order  of  things.     In  this  country,  the  same 
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cause  produced  the  charter,  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  itt 
vras  explained  in  the  Article  in  our  July  nun^ber.     The  vaft  fortunes 
realized  in  Philadelphia  out  of  the  distresses  of  those  who  sustained  the 
actual  burden  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  who  had  been  com- 
pelled by  necessity  to  part  with  their  public  securities  to  speculators 
at  two-and-six pence  in  the   pound,  which  were  funded  by  Hamilton 
at  their  nominal  value,  in  despite  of  the  earnest  opposition  of  Madi- 
son to  this  profligate  arrangement,  furnished  ample  inducements  for 
soothing  the  original  opposition  of  several  members  of  Congress  to  the 
National  Bank.     Experience  has  invariably  shown  that,  the  more  dit* 
tant  the  Representative  is  removed  from  the  knowledge  and  supervision 
of  his  constituents  in  the  performance  of  his  delegated  trust,  the  more 
accessible  he  becomes  to  such  abuses.     The  strongest  bulwark  against 
them  is,  accordingly,  to  be  fouod  in  the  practical  sovereignty  of  the 
several  State  Governments.     The  imitation,  by  the  first  Congress,  of  the 
oppressive  example  of  England,  in  subjecting  the  people  of  this  country 
to  a  paper  oligarchy,  could  never  iiave  been  brought  about,  but  for  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  the  moneyed  interest  to  impose  indirect  burdens  oa 
the  whole  people  of  the  Union,  by  means  of  the  General  GovemmoaL 
Undoubtedly,  the  State  Governments  will  be  managed  by  men  of  like 
passions  with  others.     The  permanent  interests  of  their  citizens  may  be 
involved  by  improvident  debts,  created  by  the  intrigues  of  s)>eculator8. 
These  may  be  sustained  by  oppressive  monopolies,  introduced  under  in- 
genious pretexts  of  public  advantage.     Productive  mdustry  may  be 
shackled  by  laws  calculated  to  make  the  rich  richer  and.  the  poor 
poprer.     But,  so  long  as  these  evils  are  local,  they  admit  of  remedies 
more  immediate  and  efficient  thai^  when  they  are  simultaneously  spread 
over  the  Union.     Where  the  whole  body  is  diseased,  cure  becomes  im- 
measurably more  difficult  and  doubtful  than  when  only  a  separate  limb 
or  organ  is  out  of  order.     If  the  people  of  any  State  are  willing  to  re- 
main satisfied  with  an  internal  policy  which  would  excite  great  alarm  in 
another  State,  the  perfect  independence  of  each  will  promote  the  ulti- 
mate advantage  pf  both.     Discovery  of  any  mistaken  course  will  be 
made  the  more  readily,  and  proper  measures  for  retrieving  the  general 
interests  of  the  citizens  at  large  may  be  adopted  and  carried  into  effect 
with  greater  efficiency,  under  the  immediate  influence  of  those  who^ 
property  and  pursuits  are  exposed  to  injury,  than  would  be  practicable 
by  the  General  Government.     Every  measure,  therefore,  which  tends  to 
invade  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  or  to  render  them  dependent  upon, 
or  tributary  to,  any  branch  of  the  General  Government,  in  matters  of 
internal  policy,  must  impair  the  safety  of  the  whole  people.     While  the 
States  shall  steadfastly  uphold  their  right  to  govern  their  citizens  within 
the  sphere  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  firmly  exercise  all  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty,  excepting  such  as  have  been  granted  to  th6 
General  Government  by  the  Constitution,  the  public  liberty  must  remain 
in  an  impregnable  position.     No  individual  State,  however  tejnporarily 
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miBguided,  can  produce  the  digfatest  injurious  effects  upon  the  whok, 
while  each  shall  maintain  its  rights  oirer  its  own  citizens.  But^  whea* 
etrer  the  political  power  of  the  country  shall  hecome  concentrated,  hy 
the  subversion  of  the  practical  sovereignty  of  the  States,  the  stability  of 
the  Gen^ral  Government  will  receive  a  fatal  blow.  The  records  of  the 
human  race  do  not  furnish  an  instance  of  a  revolution  which  does  not 
illustrate  the  dangers  inseparable  from  the  concentration  of  political 
power.  The  oldest  form  of  government  in  the  world,  equally  with  the 
most  recent,  only  serves  to  evince  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  th»  great 
ftanversof  our  Constitution,  in  their  jealous  anxiety  to  preserve,  with  all 
their  original  force,  the  rights  of  the  States  over  every  subject  belonging 
to  their  internal  government. 

As  the  course  pursued  by  the  Celestial  Empire,  in  prohibiting  the 
smuggling  of  opium  into  her  dominions,  has  been  seriously  stated  to  be 
the  real  cause  of  the  late  feilure  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the 
example  of  that  most  ancient  of  all  governments  cannot  be  regarded  as 
&r-i(^hed,  since  the  disastrous  influence  of  its  policy  has^  by  a  kind  of 
magic  in  a  single  night,  converted  "  the  best  curreney  in  the  world"  into 
a  disgusting  mass  of  depreciated  shin-plasters.  China  had  realized  all 
the  blessings  which  inevitably  flow  from  a  paper  currency  many  centu- 
ries before  an  individual  of  the  present  reigning  family  had  passed  the 
great  wall.  The  Emperor,  now  in  possession  of  thh  throne,  inherits  it 
from  the  leader  of  a  horde  of  nomadic  Tartars,  who  succeeded  in  seizing 
upon  the  seat  of  central  power  in  one  of  his  predatory  incursions.  As 
every  section  of  that  extensive  and  vastly  \  opulous  nation  is  entirely  de- 
pendent for  all  the  details  of  internal  administration  upon  the  central 
power  at  Pekin,  the  usurper  and  his  descendants  found  liule  difficuhy  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Empire,  in 
spite  of  the  repugnance  of  nearly  the  whole  people  to  this  forcible  change 
of  dynasty. 

But  to  come  more  immediately  to  our  ovm  times,  the  nation  which 
has  most  recently  and  most  frequently  changed  its  frame  of  government 
is  France.  Within  the  last  half  century  it  furnishes  an  interesting 
series  of  illustrations  on  this  point.  The  most  distant  in  time,  but  not 
the  least  applicable  to  our  present  purpose,  is  the  original  revolution  in 
1789.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  results  of  the  famous  system  of 
John  Law  upon  all  public  and  private  credit.  A  clear  and  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  system  may  be  found  in  our  number  of  March  last, 
translated  from  the  writing  of  the  celebrated  Storch.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  Philadelphia  Banking  is  merely  a  servile  imitation  of  Law^s  scheme — 
even  to  the  detaib  of  commercial  speculation,  and  the  exportation  of 
specie  to  foreign  countries.  After  the  desolation  which  overspread 
France  in  consequence  of  the  currency  issued  by  the  Royal  Bank,  the 
extreme  distress  of  the  people  induced  the  national  assembly  to  sanction 
the  repetition  of  paper  currency — the  convenience  of  which  has  always 
been  so  seductive  to  short-sighted  politicians,  and  the  security  of  which  was 
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do  unquestioiiable,  when  made  receivable,  ns  this  paper  was,  in  pajment 
for  the  national  domain  of  France,  estimated  at  an  immense  value.  The 
issue  of  omgtMis  was  strongly  resisted — ^particularly  by  the  minister  d 
finance  of  the  day — the  upright  and  well-meaning  Neckar.  But  all 
ebjecti<ms  were  answered  l^  Mirabeau,  m  a  single  sentence,  which 
shows  both  his  tdent  and  his  profligacy.  ^'  Partout  od  se  trouvera  un 
porteur  d*a8signat8,vous  conterez  un  d^fenseur  n^cessaired^  vos  mesure^— 
on  cr^ancier  int^ress^  ii  vos  succ^"  Can  any  intelligent  man  doubt 
but  a  iimilar  motive  has  often  dictated  the  comae  of  Philadelphia  Bank« 
log — especially  in  its  recent  enormous  issues  pf  post-notes  at  such  appal- 
ing  sacrifices  ?  The  same  argtunent  led  the  authors  of  the  funding 
system  and  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  declare  a  national  debt  to 
be  a  national  blessing.  On  similar  principles  it  has  been  lately  pro- 
posed to  issue  a  vast  sum  ia  Treasury  notes  for  the  relief  of  the  impro* 
vMent  speculations  into  which  the  banks,  and  some  of  the  States  under 
their  influence  have  been  plunged. 

Neither  the  revolution  of  1789,  nor  the  changes  of  govemmeitt 
which  afterwards  so  rapidly  followed  each  other,  could   have  been 
efiected,  had  net  all  the  political  power  of  France  been  concentrated  at 
Paris.     The  most  striking  and  important  of  all  these  sudden  changes 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  that  nation-^-the  seizure  of  power  by 
Bonaparte — ^would  undoubtedly  have  fiiiled  but  for  the  universal  dis- 
order and  demoralization  produced  by  the  paper  currency  defended  by 
Mirabeau,  on  the  ground  that  it  must  ensure  the  oveithrow  of  the  royal 
government.    The  bulk  of  the  French  people,  groaning  under  the  evils 
inflicted  on  them  by  a  &lse  and  fluctuating  measure  of  value,  were 
led  to  believe  that  the  most  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  of  all  possible  fonns 
of  government,  which  could  protect  their  property  from  the  plunder 
to  which  this  flagitious  system  continually  exposed  them,  was  greatly 
preferable  to  such  a  state  of  insecurity.     A  faint  idea  may  be  formed  o( 
the  general  desperation  which  at  that  time  pervaded  France,  and  enabled 
that  adventurer, to  ascend  the  most  powerftil  and  magnificent  throne  that 
has  ever  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Europe,  if  we  will  call  to. recollection  the 
state  of  public  feeling  in  this  country,  excited  by  the  general  suspension 
of  the  banks  in  1837.    Under  the  incitement  of  ftivors  from  the  banks, 
individuals  complimented  as  the  peculiar  Defenders  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Laws,  were  unwearied  in  their  labors  to  create  a  rebellious  op- 
position to  the  execution  of  long  established  solemn  enactments.     The 
control  over  the  livelihood  of  large  portions  of  the  community  at  that 
time,  as  at  the  present,  enabled  the  manufttcturers  of  paper  currency  to 
plunge  them  at  once  into  the  deepest  sufiering.     But  for  the  forbearance 
and  discernment  of  the  laboring  classes,  which  furnish  the  most  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  real  elevation  of  their  character  above  that  of 
many  who  have  taunted  diem  for  their  unfitness  to  exercise  political 
rights,  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  must  have  been  involved 
in  scenes  of  disorder  similar  to  those  brought  upon  France  by  that  rest* 
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lessness  of  temper^  and  that  avidity  for  all  kinds  of  ezcesBea,  which  the 
paper  system  always  creates  among  its  disciples. 

A  comparative  view  of  the  Revolution  of  England,  in  1688,  with  that 
of  our  own  country  in  the  following  century,  will  afford  us  useful  instruc- 
tion on  the  subject  of  concentrating  political  power.  In  the  mother 
country  a  foreigner  in  a  few  weeks,  by  the  aid  of  a  body  of  imported 
mercenaries  not  exceeding  fifteen  thousand  men,  was  able  to  mount 
the  throne  and  change  the  fundamental  laws  regulating  the  future  sue- 
cession  of  the  Crown,  by  simply  seizing  upon  the  seat  of  government| 
and  thus  obtaining  the  control  of  the  whole  machinery,  of  political  power. 
But  during  our  Revolution  the  power  of  GK>vemmeut  was  not  central- 
ized. Congress  could  exercise  no  control  over  the  property  or  pursuits 
of  the  people,  excepting  such  as  was  indispensable  to  the  management  of 
the  war,  and  the  regulation  of  political  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions. Every  other  power  of  government  belonged  to,  and  was  exer- 
cised by,  the  several  States.  The  capture  of  the  city  where  Congress 
held  its  sessions  created  no  disturbance  in  their  functions.  Neither  the 
disaffection  nor  subjvgation  of  particular  States  by  the  enemy,  prevented 
the  other  State  Governments  from  discharging  their  duties,  both  towards 
their  own  citizens  and  the  common  cause  of  freedom.  The  great  armies 
maintained  by  England  at  various  points  within  the  Union  for  seven 
years,  though  sufficiently  power&l  to  overrun  several  entire  States, 
and  to  hold  some  of  them  as  conquests  for  years  together,  were  found 
totally  insufficient  to  secure  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  They 
were  never  able  to  organize  a  new  political  system,  because  the  simulta- 
neous control  over  every  State  was  essential  to  accomplish  that  great  ob- 
ject This  the  whole  energies  of  the  British  Empire  could  never  effect- 
even  with  the  assistance  of  the  intrigues,  the  treachery  and  the  cupidity 
of  many  influential  individuals  among  ourselves.  Unless  every  State 
could  be  vanquished,  and  the  governments  of  the  whole  held  under  sub- 
jection at  the  same  moment,  the  means  of  organized  resistance  were 
always  at  hand.  This  is  the  great  secret  of  our  strength  as  a  nation. 
While  this  peculiar  feature  of  our  complex  system  shall  be  preserved  in 
its  original  efficiency  by  the  careful  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
States,  no  revolution  can  overthrow  our  Government,  whether  attempted 
by  foreign  or  domestic  enemies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  various  projects  for  consolidating  and  concen« 
trating  the  political  power  of  the  Union,  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  entertained  by  the  partizans  of  a  strong  and  all-pervading  National 
G}ovemment,  would  by  their  success,  inevitably  expose  our  republican, 
institutions  to  destruction  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  revolutions  every 
where  described  in  history  have  been  effected.  The  strongest  guarantee 
against  the  possibility  of  a  sudden  movement,  by  which  only  our  system 
could  be  in  danger  of  overthrow,  is  afforded  by  the  diversity  of  habits, 
interests,  and  pursuits,  which  prevail  among  the  people  organized  m 
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separate  and  distinct  political  sovereignties.  The  practical  influence  of 
the  several  States  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  is  therefore  the  palladium 
of  our  liberties. 

No  one  can  examine  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  without 
conviction  that  it  wa»  not  intended  to  impair  any  of  these  essential  rights. 
The  States  were  expressly  secured  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  political 
power  over  their  own  citizens  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  The 
sages,  whose  counsels  and  courage  guided  the  American  people  through 
their  momentous  struggle  with  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  nation  on 
earth  with  triumph,  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  guard- 
ing the  rights  of  the  States  with  patriotic  jealousy.  This  is  amply  shown 
by  the  debates,  as  well  in  the  General  Convention  where  the  Constitu- 
tion was  drawn  up  and  proposed  to  the  States,  as  in  the  several  State 
conventions  whose  adoption  invested  this  instrument  with  its  sole  author- 
ity as  a  frame  of  Government. 

A  mere  assembly  of  ambassadors,  with  no  authority  to  raise  revenue 
for  the  most  pressing  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  as  was  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation,  were  continually  involved  in  difficulty  in 
endeavouring  to  carry  on  the  common  cause.  The  movements  of  such 
an  unwieldy  machine  were  exceedingly  tedious  and  inefficient,  even 
under  the  propelling  enthusiasm  ex<:ited  by  a  civil  war — in  peace  it  was 
found  to  be  almost  wholly  unmanageable.  Two  of  the  smaller  States  of 
the  Confederation,  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island,  were  able  to  set  Congress 
at  defiance.  It  finally  became  a  matter  of  necessity  to  clothe  the  Grencral 
Government  with  further  powers  to  avoid  the  total  disintegration  of  the 
system.  Rivalry  between  the  States — the  development  of  conflicting  inte- 
rests upon  several  questions  of  commercial  regulations — and  above  all, 
the  universal  embarrassments  in  which  all  mercantile  interchanges  were 
involved  from  the  discordant  currency  authorized  by  the  several  States, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  enforce  contracts  and  moneyed  obligations, 
rendered  further  measures  essential  for  the  security  of  property  and  the 
preservation  of  good  faith.  This  great  object  could  only  be  effected  by 
the  establishment  of  a  general  measure  of  value — ^by  preventing  conflicts 
among  the  States — ^by  securing  a  uniformity  in  all  commercial  duties  and 
regulations — and  by  placing  the  United  States  before  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  attitude  of  one  nation,  possessing  full  powers  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  its  citizens  These  results  were  mainly  aimed  at  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Its  leading  idea  is  to  invest  the  General  Government  with 
plenary  authority  over  the  intercourse  between  foreigners  and  our  own 
citizens.  Its  primary  office  is  the  control  of  all  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations,  whether  of  peace  or  war.  The  other 
powers  granted  to  the  General  Government  are  intended  to  be  subordi- 
nate and  ancillary  to  this  paramount  duty.  It  possesses  no  rightful  author- 
ity to  interfere  in  the  domestic  transactions  among  the  citizens  of  the 
several  States  beyond  the  necessary  power  to  raise  sufficient  revenues 
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for  the  tise<of  the  public  establishments  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  its 
functions,  directly  from  the  people — and  to  prevent  the  several  States 
from  inflicting  injustice  Upon  the  citizens  of  each  other. 

All  powers  not  indispensable  to  carry  into  effect  these  general  princi- 
ples remain  in  the  States  as  fully  as  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  them.  As  the  General  Government  was  created  by  the  Consti- 
tution, it  can  obviously  possess  no  powers  beyond  those  contained  in  the 
instrument  which  called  it  into  being.  Whatever  doubts  might  exist  as 
to  implied  powers,  they  are  conclusively  settled  by  the  tenth  amendment, 
which  was  made  contemporaneously  with  its  existence  as  a  frame  of  go- 
vernment. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  debates  with  which  th^  frieuning  and 
subsequent  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the  States  were  accompanied. 
They  are  worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  every  American  citizen  who 
desires  to  understand  and  perform  his  duty  to  himself,  his  fellow-men, 
and  to  posterity.  The  zealous  and  plausible  attempt  which  was  made  to 
prevail  on  the  General  Convention  to  propose  to  the  States  a  strong  Go- 
vernment, as  the  design  for  concentrating  the  efficient  political  power  of 
the  Union  in  a  Chief  Magistrate  and  Senate  for  life,  assisted,  or  rather 
shielded  from  responsibility,  by  a  representative  body,  was  complacently 
styled  by  its  advocates,  will  be  fully  comprehended  after  such  an  exam- 
ination. This  plan  was  merely  a  servile  imitation  of  the  English  sys* 
tern  of  government.  It  was  proposed  by  Hamilton,  who  professed  to 
regard  the  English  as  the  best  of  all  possibly  governments.  He  was 
imbued  with  an  invincible,  though  no  doubt  honest,  distrust  of  the  people, 
who  he  supposed  could  be  successfully  governed  only  by  force  or  cor- 
ruption. Practically  educated  in  the  camp,  his  views  of  mankind  were 
so  grovelling  that  he  appears  to  have  sincerely  believed  that  so  long  as 
the  higher  and  better  informed  class  of  society  could  be  secured  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  labors  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  the  industri- 
ous classes  kept  in  subjection  by  military  force,  good  government  would 
be  maintained,  and  no  longer. 

Afler  advocating:  his  favorite  plan  with  all  the  force  of  his  great  abilities, 
Hamilton  found  it  so  coldly  received  by  a  great  majority  of  the  Convenr 
tion,  that  he  left  the  body  in  disgust,  and  did  not  again  join  it  until  nearly 
the  close  of  its  session.  He  then  appeared  to  have  changed  his  views, 
and  with  great  apparent  zeal  supported  the  draft  which  was  finally  laid 
before  the  several  States,  and  adopted  with  amendments.  This  sudden 
change  in  the  course  of  the  leader  and  master  spirit  among  those  who 
advocated  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power  over  the  whole  people, 
enables  us  to  understand  what  might  otherwise  puzzle  us  at  the  present 
day — the  extreme  misgivings  and  almost  morbid  apprehensions  expressed 
by  many  of  the  ablest  and  purest  patriots  of  that  era,  respecting  the  hostile 
influence  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  people. 
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These  miagivingt  and  apprehensioDs  among  those  who  regarded  the 
preservation  of  the  integrity  and  sovereignty  of  the  States  as  the  most  effi- 
cient security  against  the  inroads  of  arbitrary  power,  not  only  explains  the 
opposition  which  the  Constitution  encountered  in  most  of  the  State  Con- 
ventions, but  indicate  the  original  grounds  of  difference  between  the  two 
great  political  parties  which  have  divided  the  people  from  that  day  to  the 
present  Few,  if  any,  of  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution  were  adverse 
to  its  provisions,  could  they  be  satisfied  that  those  who  might  be  elected 
Co  carry  them  into  execution  would  not  endeavour  by  implication  and 
indirection  to  evade  their  spirit.  It  was  evidently  by  those  who  had 
witnessed  the  vnles  and  intrigues  of  the  enemies  of  popular  rights,  as  10 
shown  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  debates  and  essays  to  which  the  ques- 
tion of  adoption  gave  rise,  that  the  administration  of  the  General  Govern* 
ment  might  fidl  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  individuab  who  would 
endeavour,  from  ambitious  views,  to  extend  its  powers  beyond  the  prescri- 
bed limits,  by  plausible  glosses  and  liberal  constiuction,  to  the  ultimate 
subversion  of  that  precious  inheritance  in  the  purchase  of  which  they 
had  so  freely  lavished  their  property  and  their  blood. 

As  the  only  effectual  mode  of  avoiding  anarchy,  the  approach  of  which 
was  daily  aggravated  by  the  overthrow  of  public  and  private  confidence 
from  the  depreciation  of  paper  currency,  the  States  adopted  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  thus  became  the  organic  fundamental  law  of  the  Union.  The 
Government  now  called  into  existence  assumed  its  functions.  Hamilton 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  public  finances. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  ample  grounds  existed  for  the  fears 
expressed ;  that  the  powers  of  the  General  Government  would  be  em- 
ployed to  undermine  the  independence  of  the  State  Governments.  They 
were  first  bribed  into  the  support  of  a  profligate  and  corrupt  scheme  for 
creating  immense  fortunes  for  those  who  had  preyed  upon  the  necessities 
of  the  brave  defenders  of  the  country,  by  the  unjust  mode  adopted  for 
assuming  the  State  debts,  incurred  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  aiKl 
thus  swelling  the  mass  of  that  national  debt  which  was  proclaimed  to  be 
a  national  blessing.  Inclined  as  mankind  are  to  relieve  themselves  from 
present  embarrassments,  at  the  hazard  of  future  ruin,  those  members  o( 
Congress  who  acted  under  the  influence  of  the  temptations  held  out  to 
them  by  the  speculators,  were  praised  and  complimcnte-d  to  an  extent 
unequalled  even  by  the  fulsome  adulation  bestowed  in  our  own  times 
upon  individuals  who  appear  to  have  exchanged  the  approbation  of  their 
own  consciences  for  newspaper  puffery,  and  to  be  better  satisfied  witli 
the  flattery  of  the  hour,  than  with  meriting  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

The  immense  burden  imposed  upon  the  people  of  the  Union,  by  the 
adoption  of  these  schemes,  for  transferring  the  fruits  of  industry  to  those 
who  had  acquired  their  claims  in  the  first  instance,  by  swindling  the 
brave  supporters  of  the  countrj'^out  of  their  hard  earnings,  and  had  then 
been  enabled  to  realize  their  speculations  by  operating  upon  the  cupidity 
of  several  individuals  who  had  been  entrusted  by  the  people  with  the 
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protection  of  their  interests— >made  further  steps  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  design  of  enriching  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  session  after  Hamilton  had  carried  the  funding 
system,  he  made  two  reports  on  the  subject  of  "  establishing  public 
crtdiiP  They  are  both  dated  December  13th,  1790,  and  are  worthy  of 
exammation  on  the  part  of  all  who  desire  to  trace  public  abuses  to  their 
origin.  In  one  of  them  the  taxation  necess  iry  to  be  imposed  on  the  peo- 
ple to  defray  the  charges  of  these  vast  debts,  as  well  as  to  support  the 
public  establishments,  is  discussed  in  detail.  The  other  contains  his  spe- 
cious argument  in  favor  of  a  national  bank,  which  has  never  been  equally 
in  point  of  talent  by  any  who  since  that  time  have  espoused  that  side  of 
this  great  question.  He  urges  the  establishment  of  a  bank,  not  as  a  means 
of  furnishing  currency,  for  he  contends  with  subtle  deference  to  the  uni- 
versal prepossessions  of  the  time,  that  a  well  constituted  bank  would  favor 
the  increase  of  metallic  circulation.  In  short,  he  brought  forward  every 
principle,  whether  irue  or  fake,  which  might  recommend  this  important 
subsidiary  to  his  other  schemes,  to  public  approbation;  expressly  setting 
forth,  however,  in  a  leading  and  emphatic  sentence  of  this  Report,  that 
"  it  is  to  be  considered  that  such  a  bank  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  private 
property,  but  a  political  machine  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  state." 

Such  a  political  machine  was  not  only  no  part  of  the  Government  re- 
cognized by  the  Constitution,  but  was,  as  we  have  seen,  expressly  repu- 
diated by  the  Convention.  It  was  accordingly  opposed  with  great  zeal 
by  Madison  and  the  most  distinguished  supporters  of  popular  rights.  It 
was  admitted  that  it  might  be  convenient;  but  that  it  was  nccessciry  and 
proper  to  carry  on  the  government  at  a  time  when  the  channr  Is  of  circu- 
lation were  exclusively  supplied  with  metallic  currency,  will  hardly  be 
pretended  at  the  present  day,  by  the  most  earnest  advocate  of  implied 
powers.  This  powerful  institution  was  created  wholly  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  power  of  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government,  by 
investing  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  through  his  influence  upon  the  irre- 
sponsible managers  of  the  Bank,  with  absolute  power  over  the  mercantile 
and  speculating  classes  of  society. 

Among  the  consequences  of  this  measure  clearly  foreseen  by  its  pro- 
jector, but  little  attended  to  since  that  period  in  the  discussions  which  have 
arisen  upon  this  topic,  was  ita  effect  in  increasing  the  expenses  of  domes- 
tic production.  We  explained,  in  our  first  Article  on  this  subject,  the 
effect  of  an  increase  of  currency  upon  the  manufactures  of  any  country. 
The  creation  of  the  Bank  rendered  the  assumption  of  another  powet  not 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  also  necessaTy  and  proper — that  of  interfering 
directly  with  the  pursuits  and  employments  of  the  citizens,  by  taxing  the 
consumers  of  particular  articles  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  manu- 
facturers. Where  the  consumers  and  producers  live  in  different  States, 
as  must  of  course  be  frequently  the  case,  this  is  a  direct  perversion  of  the 
express  terms  of  tho  Constitution,  and  a  high-handed  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  States  on  wlio.m  such  taxes  are  imposed.     This  is  not  the  ultimate 
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scope  of  the  evils  inflicted  on  the  country  by  making  currency  more  plen- 
tiful than  would  be  possible  under  the  laws  of  trade  aiona  When  taxa- 
tion is  imposed  upon  the  citizens  at  large  for  the  advantage  of  particular 
classes  or  employments  in  the  community,  another  power  soon  becomes 
necessary  and  proper — that  of  determining  the  objects  upon  which  the 
surplus  revenue,  not  required  for  the  legitimate  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, may  be  squandered  in  order  to  afibrd  the  greatest  advantage  to  po- 
litical speculators.  This  particular  exercise  of  power  in  derogation  of  the 
rights  of  the  States,  is,  however,  only  required  when  the  duties  im- 
posed by  a  high  tarifl*can  be  realized,  which  bften  proves  impracticable, 
from  the  enormous  temptation  it  affords  to  smuggling,  paying  a  large 
premium  upon  the  demoralization  of  the  trader  and  the  destruction  of  com- 
mercial integrity.  In  short,  when  it  is  once  admitted  that  it  is  necessary 
and  proper  for  Congress  to  place  the  whole  productive  energies  of  the 
country  under  the  arbitrary  control  of  private  speculators,  to  be  excited 
or  depressed  as  may  best  subserve  their  pecuniary  interests  or  political 
schemes,  or  both  combined,  there  is  no  foreseeing  the  consequences.  By 
circulating  a  redundancy  of  paper  currency,  tkey  push  up  and  sustain 
prices  at  rates  which  flood  our  country  with  foreign  productions.  To 
pay  for  them  it  becomes  necessary  to  drain  the  country  of  its  lawful  cur- 
rency. When  this  is  done,  to  require  debts  to  be  paid  in  specie  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Ck)nstitution  must  break  down  the  magnificent  fortunes 
of  many  schemers  which  have  been  created  by  the  paper  system.  How 
can  we  expect,  under  such  a  course,  to  escape  the  present  condition  of 
England  1  By  a  paper  currency  the  burden  of  all  obligations  was  ag- 
gravated to  such  an  extent  that  the  com  laws  were  established  as  the  only 
means  of  preventing  a  general  overturn  of  property.  This  nostrum  for 
the  security  of  property  has  vastly  increased  the  cost  of  subsistence,  and 
has  created  so  much  popular  discontent  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  as 
to  threaten  the  most  alarming  consequences. 

besides,  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  by  (ingress  was 
a  gross  infraction  of  the  rights  of  the  States.  In  view  of  the  general 
calamities  and  wide-spread  injustice  previously  inflicted  upon  the  people  by 
a  discordant  currency  which  had  subverted  confidence  and  destroyed  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Ck>n- 
stitution  expressly  prohibited  apy  State  from  coining  money,  issuing  bills 
of  credit,  making  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  te  der  in  payment  of 
debts,  or  passing  any  law  impdring  the  obligation  of  contracts.  By 
creating  a  corporation  of  private  individuals^  and  investing  this  corpora- 
tion with  unlimited  authority  to  manufacture  paper  currency,  received  in 
all  payments  on  public  account,  and,  of  necessity,  used  to  discharge  all 
claims  of  public  creditors,  the  legal  currency  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  only  medium  of  payment  was,  in  a  great  measure,  expelled 
from  general  circulation.  By  the  operation  of  the  universal  laws  of  trade, 
the  p?per  currency  of  the  Bank  compelled  the  exportation  of  the  only  cur- 
rency which  the  States  could  authorize  to  be  used  in  discharge  of  the  con? 
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tracts  of  their  citizens  with  one  another,  brought  before  their  tribunals  to 
be  enforced.  This  scarcity  soon  led  the  States  on  their  part  to  charter 
banks  with  similar  privileges,  in  order  to  relieve  their  citizens  from 
almost  exclusive  recourse  to  barter  as  the  mode  of  commercial  interchange. 
Lawful  currency  entirely  ceased  to  be  employed  as  the  practical  measure 
of  value  by  its  expulsion  [torn  all  ordinary  channels,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  General  Grovernment,  instead  of  the  rigid  enforcement,  by  that 
Government,  of  the  sole  measure  of  value  contemplated  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

In  the  natural  progress  of  abuses,  this  policy,  from  the  conjoint  action 
of  the  States  and  the  General  Government,  gradually  degraded  botL 
The  control  of  th^  industry  and  commerce  of  the  whole  country  having 
been  surrendered  to  irresponsible  bodies  of  private  individuals,  they  were 
empowered  to  trample  upon  the  laws  whenever  their  profits  or  their  in- 
fluence might  be  enhanced.  The  legislation  of  several  States  was  not 
only  shaped  so  as  to  shield  them  from  these  infractions,  but  Congress  was 
compelled,  at  an  eventful  period,  to  charter  a  second  National  Bank  for 
reasons  given  at  large  in  our  two  former  Articles  on  this  subject.  Madi- 
son, who  had  distinguished  himself  beyond  all  others  for  the  ability  with 
which  he  exposed  the  violation  of  the  Constitution  involved  in  the  char- 
ter of  the  first  bank,  and  the  perspicacity  and  force  with  which  he  de- 
picted the  train  of  evils  which  would  grow  out  of  this  assumption  of 
power  by  Congress,  was  compelled  either  to  sanction  this  charter,  or  to 
see  the  operations  of  the  General  Government,  of  which  he  was  then  the 
head,  totally  stopped  for  want  of  available  revenue. 

Several  of  the  State  Governments,  under  the  seductive  influence  of  this 
great  example,  have  recurred  to  expedients  deeply  mortifying  to  the  pa- 
triotic feelings  of  such  of  their  citizens  as  reflect  upon  the  course  and 
consequences  of  the  measures  pursued.  The  privileges  of  plundering 
their  citizens  at  pleasure  by  fictitious  currency,  under  hollow  pretexts  of 
public  advantage,  were  bargained  and  sold  to  individuals.  In  other  in- 
stances the  States  themselves  have  become  partners  in  private  corporations, 
and  participated  in  the  black  mail  levied  upon  the  necessities  and  the  cre- 
dulity of  their  citizens.  By  these  means  not  only  has  a  redundancy  of 
curroicy  which  cannot  be  employed  for  the  lawful  payment  of  debts  been 
encouraged  by  these  States,  but  they  have  been  involved  in  deep  embar- 
rassments by  the  profligacy  to  which  such  a  redundancy  always  leads. 
The  losses  and  inconveniences  under  which  innocent  individuals  are  now 
laboring  from  these  causes  are  enormous,  while  the  prospective  sacrifices 
which  %vill  probably  be  inflicted  both  upon  States  and  individuals  are  in- 
calculable, unless  a  wiser  policy  shall  be  hereafter  adopted  and  strictly 
pursued. 

Such  are  the  results  of  the  adoption  by  the  Greneral  Govern- 
ment of  a  currency  repudiated  by  the  Constitution.  They  have  become 
oppressive  in  the  highest  degree.  Courts  of  justice  are  compelled  to  en- 
force the  pajrment,  in  gold  and  silver,  of  contracts  entered  into  solely  in 
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view  of  paper  currency,  without  any  power  on  the  part  of  the  States  or 
the  General  Government  to  alleviate  the  burden  growing  out  of  the  dis- 
crepancy of  their  actual  value,  which  continually  occurs  from  the  avidity 
of  the  managers  of  the  banks  to  increase  their  profits  by  profuse  issues, 
and  the  consequent  decline  in  the  real  value  of  their  paper. 

The  nominal  dollar,  in  view  of  which  mercantile  contracts  are  made 
in  every  section  of  the  country,  may  fell  in  the  market  to  the  value  of 
half  or  two-thirds  of  a  dollar,  in  lawful  currency.  Creditors  may  re- 
quire payment  to  be  performed  in  the  latter  medium  from  all  debtors  ex- 
cepting banks.  No  expedient  has  yet  been  discovered  sufficiently  potent 
to  compel  them  to  pay  their  obligations  in  gold  and  silver.  Rigid  provi- 
sions have  been  enacted  in  some  of  the  Suites  for  that  purpose,  but  it  has 
heretofore  been  found  impossible  to  enforce  them.  Any  serious  attempt 
to  carry  such  laws  into  execution  has  generally  led  to  their  immediate 
repeal,  as  was  the  case  in  Massachusetts  in  1837-8.  Several  of  the  States 
about  the  same  time  removed  restrictions  upon  the  issue  of  small  bills  by 
the  banks,  with  the  same  object  of  increasing  their  power  over  the  com- 
munity. So  great  has  been  the  ascendancy  of  these  corporations  over 
individuals  delegated  by  the  people  to  protect  their  rights,  that  the  agents 
of  these  irresponsible  bodies  have  generally  succeeded,  under  plausible 
pretexts  of  public  advantage,  in  carryinir  any  measure  through  the  forms 
of  law  which  might  serve  to  increase  and  secure  their  profits.  The  opera- 
tion of  these  chartered  monopolies  which  have  been  such  peculiar  favorites 
of  legislatures,  has  accelerated  the  unequal  distribution  of  property  among 
individuals  in  many  of  ourcommtmitiestosuch  a  degree,  as  to  render  the 
many  absolutely  subservient  to  the  few  who  control  them.  This  enables 
these  favorites  of  the  law,  by  the  skilful  application  of  a  portion  of  their 
superfluity,  to  exercise  an  influence  which  has  often  proved  destructive  to 
the  rights  and  security  of  the  community  at  large. 

Some  of  the  leading  measures  of  the  late  and  present  administrations  of 
the  Gteneral  Government  have  been  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  people 
of  the  Union  from  these  evib,  so  far  as  they  may  be  fairly  attributed  to 
its  short-sighted  and  mistaken  policy  in  originating  them.  To  use  the 
language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  strenuous  endeavour  has  been  made  "  to  put 
the  Government  on  its  Republican  tack,"  by  the  introduction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  lawful  standard  of  value.  Without  proposing  the  slightest 
interference  with  the  constitutional  functions  of  the  Suites,  President  Van 
Buren,  at  the  special  session  of  Congress  of  1837,  recommended  that  the 
fiscal  arrangements  of  the  United  States  be  conducted  agreeably  to  the 
Constitution  by  responsible  ofScers,  instead  of  being  surrendered  to  the 
control  of  private  corporations. 

This  proposition  was  assailed  with  a  degree  of  vituperation  wholly  un- 
precedented even  in  the  annals  of  political  discussion  in  this  country.  It 
was  denounced  as  hostile  to  the  banks,  and  threatening  their  total  exter- 
mination.   Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  such  a  charge.    If  adopted 
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and  carried  into  execution,  this  measure  cannot  fail  to  restrain  and  regu- 
kle  those  banks  conducted  on  commercial  principles,  in  a  manner  highly 
advantageous  to  their  security  and  usefuhiess.  Excess  of  confidence  at 
periods  when  no  practical  demand  for  lawful  currency  exists^  is  the  rock 
on  T^hich  they  have  repeatedly  been  wrecked.  The  sound  and  unsound 
banks,  during  such  periods,  which  have  sometimes  lasted  for  years  to- 
gether, go  on  crowding  all  sail  in  creating  a  redundancy  of  paper  cur- 
rency until  prices  are  greatly  elevated,  and  vast  importations  of  foreign 
commodities. produced,  when  specie  is  at  once  required  for  exportation  to 
pay  the  balances  due  foreign  creditors.  They  are  then  taken  suddenly 
aback,  and  can  only  preserve  their  credit,  in  such  Emergencies,  by  ruining 
the  merchants.  The  whole  country  is  at  once  thrown  into  intense  distress 
from  the  curtailments  of  the  bonks. 

Now,  a  constant  and  ipoderate  demand  for  lawful  currency  would  ef- 
fectually prevent  these  destructive  fluctuations.  By  requiring  all  pay- 
ments into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  be  made  in  specie,  the 
temptation  to  these  improvident  expansions,  in  times  of  confidence,  which 
lead  to  so  much  suffering,  would  be  avoided.  The  duly  of  redeeming 
their  currency  would  be  constantly  kept  in  view  of  the  banks  through- 
out the  country.  The  amount  of  lawful  currency  required  to  carry  on 
the  transactions  of  the  public  revenue  und  expenditure  has  been  grossly 
exaggerated.  Under  just  and  economical  appropriations  by  Congress, 
between  five  and  ten  millions  of  dollars  would  be  amply  sufficient  Ge- 
nerally, the  public  money  would  be  required  for  disbursement,  and  be 
distributed  among  the  community  nearly  as  fast  as  it  coi^d  be  collected. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  the  direct  burden  of  this  system  upon 
the  public  would  be  much  greater  than  the  bank  deposite  system.  But 
the  indirect  tax  upon  the  resources  of  the  people  growing  out  of  the. in- 
variable management  of  the  banks  must  be  incalculably  greater  than 
the.  expense  of  conducting  an  independent  treasury,  were  it  treble  the 
estimated  cost — to  say  nothing  of  the  losses  arising  from  profligate 
speculations  by  public  officers  which  the  bank  deposite  system  has 
always  encouraged  and  screened  from  detection. 

But,  if  cheapness  be  the  main  aspect  in  which  this  subject  is  regarded, 
why  not  extend  the  same  view  to  the  other  branches  of  the  public  ser* 
vice  ?  Our  army  and  navy  occasion  a  great  portion  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure. Why  not  save  the  whole  amount?  Associations  of  indivi- 
duals might  readily  be  formed,  who  would  gladly  undertake,  without 
pay,  the  duties  performed  by  both  artny  and  navy,  if  authority  only  be 
granted  them  to  plunder  friends  and  foes  at  their  pleasure,  and  immense 
fortunes  might  be  realized  by  the  bargain:  besides,  the  &shionable  de- 
clamations against  placing  the  sword  and  purse  in  the  power  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive wbuld  be  at  once  ended. 

But  public  establishments  are,  or  ought  to  be,  maintained  upon  other 
grounds  than  aflbrding  private  individuals  an  opportunity  of  deriving 
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wealth  from  them.  Their  principal  legitimate  design  is  security 
against  plunder.  The  responsible  and  constitutional  management  of  the 
public  finances  is  quite  as  important  to  this  security  as  the  services  of  the 
army  and  navy.  When  such  a  system  of  management  can  be  once 
established,  every  pretext  will  be  taken  from  the  States  for  afflicting 
^heir  citizens  with  a  fjs^lse  and  fictitious  currency,  so  far  as  the  operations 
of  the  General  Government  are  concerned.  If  their  banks  shall  not  be 
then  conducted  upon  prudent  and  secure  principles,  those  in  whose  power 
the  choice  of  rulers  rests  will  not  be  slow  in  finding  out  the  cause,  and 
in  applying  the  proper  remedy.  It  seems  to  be  high  time,  after  the  long- 
continued  experience  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  varions  eva- 
gions  of  the  Constitution  which  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  ti  few  favored  individuals  to  grow  powerful  and  wealthy  by  the 
privations  and  sufferings  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  that  the  General 
Government  should  be  brought  back  to  the  original  principles  of  it» 
formation.  Its  departure  from  these  principles  has  produced  much  un- 
fortunate  legislation  by  the  States—but  whei>  the  people  of  the  States 
shall  comprehend  their  true  and  permanent  interests,  gradual  and  effi- 
cient means  of  cure  cannol  fail  to  be  applied  to  the  disorders  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  disastrous  connection  between  some  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments and  their  banks. 

The  great  political  party  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  late  and  present 
administrations  of  the  General  Government  has,  as  we  have  seen,  dis- 
tinctly made  the  re-charter  of  the  National  Bank  their  rallying  point. 
Though  the  luminary  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  has  enlightened 
the  intellects  and  sustained  the  energies  of  a  powerful  band  of  politi- 
cians, has,  within  a  few  weeks  past,  undergone  an  eclipse  of  the  most 
sombre  character,  which  many  of  its  former  friends  apprehend  will 
prove  not  only  total,  but  permanent,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
fealty  of  these  adherents  will  be  diminished  by  this  untoward  circum- 
stance. One  of  the  most  shining  attributes  of  chivalry  is  the  tenacious 
fidelity  which  it  inculcates  towards  those  from  whom  its  votaries  have 
derived  essential  favors.  At  any  rate,  the  principle  of  loyaky  still  sur- 
vives. The  sincere  political  adherents  of  the  Bank  will  doubtless  mani- 
fest, during  the  ensuing  ses^on  of  Congress,  all  the  devotion  of  the 
French  cavaliers  of  the  ancient  regime :  ^*  Le  Rid  est  mart — vive  It 
Rair 

If  any  sincerity  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  fbrmal  tmd  authentic  pro- 
fessions of  their  party,  the  late  misfortune  only  affords  reason^  of  in- 
creased strength  in  favor  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  produce  the  re- 
ascension  of  the  Bank,  in  order  that  speculators  may  again  revolve  about 
it,  receiving  light  and  animation  from  its  cheering  influenca  We  have 
therefore  deemed  it  proper  to  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  present  Arti* 
cle  in  stating  the  &ct8  and  explaining  the  principles  upon  which  a  Na- 
tional Bank  was  made  the  paramount  power  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment   Our  remarks  upon  its  course  in  controlling  the  policy  of  the 
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United  States,  from  time  to  time,  which  we  had  intended  to  analyze 
in  detail,  must,  from  our  limited  remaining  space,  be  very  concise. 
Should  they  serve  to  induce  any  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  direct  their 
reflections  to  this  important  subject,  this  is  all  we  can  expect  or  desire. 

The  mode  of  funding  the  public  debts,  in  imitation  of  the  English  syS" 
tem  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  and  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank,  were  inseparable 
parts  of  Hamilton's  scheme  of  finance.  By  combining  the  interests  of 
those  who  had  opposed  the  Revqlution,  and  had  been  able  to  realize  vast 
fortunes  by  their  speculations  in  the  depreciated  paper  of  the  States  and 
the  Union,  with  that  of  the  mercantile  classes  who  were  dependent  on 
England  for  credit,  together  with  the  influential  and  active  individuals 
throughout  the  country  who  honestly  regarded  the  Government  esta- 
blished by  the  Constitution  as  too  weak  to  maintain  itself  that  subtle  poli- 
tician found  himself  in  the  possession  of  a  tremendous  power,  which  long 
survived  him  in  other  hands.  Its  existence  wholly  depended  upon  for- 
eign support — and  its  vast  influence  was  wholly  directed  to  fostering  the 
connections  between  this  country  and  England.  No  candid  mind  at  this 
distance  of  time,  can  examine  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  belligerent  powers  during  the  whole  period  of  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution,  without  perceiving  conclusive  evidence  that  this  influaice 
was  continually  at  work.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
as  to  the  treasonable  designs  of  his  associates,  during  a  great  portion  of 
this  eventful  period  of  our  political  history,  merely  explains  and  illus^ 
trates  facts,  which  were  too  prominent  in  their  consequences  upon  the 
policy  of  the  country  to  escape  the  notice  of  any  exciting  those  who 
are  wilfully  blind  to  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect 

After  the  close  of  the  late  vrar,  the  second  National  Bank  was  char- 
tered, and  went  into  operation  under  the  circumstances,  and  with  the 
results,  explained  in  detail  in  our  second  Article  on  thb  subject  Tha 
first  direct  and  prominent  intervention  of  this  bank  in  the  politics  of  the 
day,  which  requires  notice,  was  its  becoming  the  great  solvent  of  per- 
sonal asperity  and  political  rivalship  in  the  election  of  President  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  1825.  Those  who  had  been  denounced 
as  traitors  by  Mr.  Adams,  as  well  as  those  who  had  denounced  him  as 
willing  to  barter  the  rights  of  the  whole  Union  at  Ghent,  to  secure  some 
petty  and  local  advantage  to  the  New  England  States — those  who  had 
supported  the  tariff  of  1824,  and  those  who  had  opposed  it  on  the  ground 
of  its  destructive  consequences  to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  country,  all  made  common  cause  in  this  extraordinary 
election  under  a  new  organization  and  a  new  name— the  National  Repub- 
lican party.  The  leading  principles  of  this  party,  as  may  be  understood 
from  its  leading  measures,  were — firstly,  the  support  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  in  all  its  schemes,  however  profligate  and  destructive  to 
the  highest  interests  of  the  community;  secondly,  the  establishment  of 
an  exorbitant  tarifi)  in  order  to  sustain  the  maou&cturers  against  the  in- 
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flnence  of  the  redundant  paper  currency  circulated  by  the  Bank  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  its  profits  and  influence;  thirdly,  the  exercise  of 
power- by  the  General  Qovemracnt  to  make  roads,  canals,  and  all  other 
internal  improyements  within  the  States,  in  order  to  expend  the  increased 
revenue,  by  means  of  which  great  inducements  might  be  held  out  to 
influential  citizens  of  democratic  States,  by  proposing  to  enhance  the 
value  of  their  property  by  supporting  this  magnificent  system,  and 
eventually  making  both  the  States  and  their  citizens  immediately  depend- 
ent upon  the  General  Government  The  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  accohlingly  the  pivot  on  which  the  leading  policy  of  Mr.  Adams' 
administration  turned.  A  variety  of  details,  did  our  space  permit,  might 
be  given,  elucidating  the  scope  of  its  measures  in  sustaining  the  Bank, 
particularly  those  adopted  for  its  relief  on  the  occurrence  of  the  great 
revulsion  produced  by  its  operations  in  1825,  when  it  was  brought  to 
the  verge  of  suspension,  according  to  the  statement  made  soon  afterwards 
by  its  president 

The  tariff  of  1828,  and  the  awfkl  revubimi  which  overthrew  so  many 
of  the  most  extensive  manu&cturers  soon  afterwards,  were  among  the 
bitter  firuits  produced  by  this  policy.  The  particulars  will  be  found 
described  in  the  second  Article  on  Cotton^  published  in  our  April  number 
of  1838.  An  episode  belonging  to  this  period  has  been  so  frequently 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Clay  in  his  speeches  delivered  at  various  places  in  the 
Middle  States  during  the  present  season,  and  published  and  enlarged  upon 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  that  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  stating 
the  real  circumstances,  which  happen  to  be  within  our  knowledge. 

The  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  was  so  deeply  involved  by  this  great  revulsion  as  to  have 
lost  about  half  the  capital  stock  assigned  to  it  by  the  Bank.  Imme- 
diately on  learning  its  embarrassments,  the  board  of  directors  at  Phila- 
delphia thought  it  proper  to  change  the  management  of  that  branch. 
Mr.  Mason,  the  gentleman  referred  to  in  our  August  Article  as  among  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Senate  opposed  to  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  m  1816,  was  induced  to  accept  the  presidency  of  this  branch.  He 
WBS  abundantly  capable  of  retrieving  its  afiairs,  so  far  as  could  be  effected 
by  uncommon  vigilance  and  unrivalled  talent. 

From  the  establishment  of  that  branch,  in  1817,  to  the  time  when 
Mr.  Mason  became  its  president,  the  greatest  portion  of  its  loans  had 
been  made  upon  accommodation  paper,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
notes  should  run  four  months,  paying  ten  per  cent  of  the  pripcipal  at 
each  renewal.  For  more  than  ten  years,  its  business  had  been  con- 
ducted on  that  basis.  When  he  took  charge  of  the  branch,  he  received 
express  directions  from  the  Bank  that  no  discounts  should  be  made  of 
paper  running  more  than  sixty  dap;  and,  if  renewed,  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  original  sums  vnis  in  all  cases  to  be  required.  Those  who  are 
conversant  with  transactions  at  banks  will  readily  understand  that  the 
debtors  to  this  branch  found  themselves,  under  this  new  rule,  in  a  period 
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of  unexampled  pressure  in  that,  region,  at  once  placed  in  a  situation  to- 
tally different  from  their  expectations,  when  they  contracted  the  loans. 
The  dealers  with  the  branch  became  ^eatly  alarmed,  and  expressed 
strong  feelings  against  Mr.  Mason  personally,  as  having  changed  the 
previously  agreed  terms  of  payment  of  the  notes  daily  falling  due- 
while  probably  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  new  regulation  but  to  see 
it  executed,  agreeably  to  his  directions  from  Philadelphia.  We  have 
seen  too  many  instances  where  mercantile  men  have  mistaken  the  real 
authors  of  the  unexpected  embarrassments  in  which  they  have  been  in- 
volved within  a  few  years  past,  to  regard  it  as  a  remarkable  ftict  that  the 
citizens  of  Portsmouth  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  very  carefully  scruti- 
nize into  the  true  origin  of  their  sudden  distress.  A  single  occurrence, 
which  took  place  a  few  months  after  Mr.  Mason  became  president  of 
this  branch,  wilt  serve  to  indicate  the  degree  of  exasperation  which  pre- 
vailed, as  well  as  explain  the  feeling  which  undoubtedly  led  to  the  sub- 
sequent steps  so  often  referred  to.  One  of  the  whX)lesale  dealers,  whose 
house  was  among  those  which  foiled,  refused  to  allow  any  of  hi^  friends 
to  become  his  bail  upon  process  issued  against  him  by  the  Bank  in  the 
ordinary  course,  but,  in  the  eflfervescence  created  by  the  occasion,  deter- 
mined rather  to  be  committed  to  prison.  When  he  had  been  locked  up 
accordingly,  it  was  represented  through  the  town  as  an  instance  of  gross 
oppression  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mason.  Tales,  however  improbable,  are 
invented  and  readily  believed  in  times  of  excitement.  Even  in  a  quiet 
town  in  New  England,  a  mob  might  easily  be  collected,  and  breaches  of 
the  peace  committed,  under  the  influence  of  such  a  state  of  things.  Mr. 
Mason  was  burnt  in  effigy  before  his  own  house,  and  a  greater  degree 
of  violence  was  seriously  apprehended. 

This  unfortunate  state  of  feeling,  which  occurred  soon  after  General 
Jackson  became  President  of  the  United  States,  led  to  the  petition  by  a 
large  number  of  citizens,  without  distinction  of  party,  for  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Mason  from  the  presidency  of  the  branch,  as  the  readiest  mode 
of  alleviating  this  excitement  The  petitions  for  this  purpose  were 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  then  Senator  in  Congress,  and  to  Mr. 
Hill,  at  that  time  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  in  order,  no 
doubt,  that  the  respectability  of  thd  signers  might  be  properly  stated. 
They  were  accordingly  sent  to  Mr.  Ingham,  then  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, who  forwarded  them  to  the  president  of  the  Bank  at  Philadelphia, 
with  a  request  that  respectful  attention  might  be  paid  to  them.  He 
promptly  repaired  to  Portsmouth,  and  on  investigation  became  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Mason  had  barely  executed  the  directions  given  by  the  Bank, 
and  ought  to  be  sustained.  Such  was  undoubtedly  the  foct,  so  for  as  the 
conduct  of  that  gentleman  was  involved.  But  whether  the  Bank  can  be  jus- 
tified in  ordering  a  departure  from  the  express  understanding  upon  which 
the  loans  of  the  branch  had  been  made,  is  cpiite  another  question.  The 
merchants  of  Portsmouth  appear  to  have  entertained  decided  opinions  on 
that  material  point,  since  the  Bank  returns  show  that  from  that  time  to 
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the  period  when  the  branch  was  closed  it  scarcely  defrayed  its  expenses, 
though  under  its  subsequent  careful  management  no  losses  appear  to 
have  occurred. 

Out  of  this  transaction  the  directors  of  the  Bank  concocted  a  heinous 
charge  of  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  General  Jackson,  to  control  the 
political  impartiality  of  the  Bank  I  As  many  of  the  individuals  who 
signed  the  petition  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Mason  were  his  political 
supporters,  and  subsequently  petitioned  Congress  in  favor  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  public  deposites  to  the  Bank,  as  well  as  its  recharter,  it 
would  seem  a  mi^ch  fairer  inference  from  the  &cts,  that  Mr.  Mason's 
change  of  residence  to  Boston,  which  occurred  shortly  afterwards,  was 
occasioned  by  the  alienation  of  feeling  between  him  and  his  former  friends 
growing  out  of  this  affiur,  than  to  attribute  this  popular  movement  in  the 
town  of  Portsmouth  to  the  determination  of  General  Jackson  to  obtain  the 
control  of  (he  Bank ;  and  his  subsequent  course  towards  the  institution, 
to  his  disappointment  on  this  occasion.  In  all  probability  General  Jack- 
son never  heard  of  these  petitions  until  they  were  brought  forward  nearly 
five  years  afterwards,  by  the  Bank  itself  in  the  formal  manifesto  adopted 
by  the  corporation  as  an  Official  censure  upon  the  motives  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  directing  the  deposites  of  public  money  to 
be  removed  from  the  Bank.  We  have  already  given  a  copious  extract 
from  this  curious  production,  showing  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Bank 
assumed  the  right  to  apply  the  whole  public  and  private  resources  en- 
trusted to  its  custody,  to  purchasing  newspapers,  subsidizing  writers,  and 
influencing  popular  elections.  On  looking  into  this  document,  it  will 
be  seen  that  these  petitions  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Mason  are  brought 
forward  in  justification  of  this  profligate  policy,  as  evincing  beyond, 
doubt  or  question  the  determination  of  General  Jackson  '^  to  retkler  the 
institution  subservient  to  political  purposes." 

The  difficulties  at  Pprtsmouth  which  gave  ri^  to  these  petitions,  ori- 
ginated in  a  clear  and  palpable  violation,  on  the  part  of  the  bank,  of  the 
original  understanding  upon  which  its  currency  was  put  into  circulation 
in  that  region.  Public  odium  was  fixed  upon  the  president  of  the  branch, 
because  he  thought  proper  to  carry  into  effect  this  breach  x>f  agreement, 
without  endeavouring  to  screen  himself^  by  placing  the  responsibility 
where*it  justly  belonged.  Subsequently,  the  dissatisfaction  existing  among 
his  own  political  friends  and  those  of  the  bank,  was  charged  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  precisely  as  the  panic  of  1834,  and  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments  in  1837,  equally  produced  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bank,  were  ascribed  to  the  tyraimy  of  Gveneral  Jackson. 

We  have  seen  that  the  report  of  Hamilton  in  favor  of  a  nationtil  bank, 
expatiates  upon  the  advantage  of  such  an  institution  as  ^'a  political 
machine  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  state."  From  the  origin  of  the 
first  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  the  present  day,  political  influence  <^ 
the  most  controlling  character  has  always  been  exercised  from  that  quar- 
ter.   The  Bank  has  imdertaken,  not  only  to  direct  the  movement  of  the 
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prodactive  industry  and  commerce  of  the  whole  country  for  its  own  pro- 
fit, but  to  control  the  opinions  of  influential  classes  upon  all  questions  of 
public  policy  to  the  same  end.  After  it  &iled  to  re-elect  John  Cluincy 
Adams,  its  managers  all  at  once  profess  to  have  been  overtaken  with  the 
utmost  horror  at  the  idea  of  political  influence. 

This  paroxysm  seems  to  have  been  brought  upon  them,  by  long  medi- 
tation upon  the  shocking  enormity  which  had  been  perpetrated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  transmitting  to  the  Bank  the  petitions  of  a 
large  number  of  respectable  citizens,  for  the  removal  of  the  president  of 
the  branch  at  Portsmouth.  That  officer,  in  becoming  the  channel  through 
which  these  petitions  were  sent,  carefiiUy  abstained  from  intintoting  any 
other  wish,  than  that  respectful  attention  might  be  given  them.  His  letter 
does  not  appear  to  express  the  most  distant  desire  that  they  should  be  com. 
plied  with.  It  furnished  the  directors  with  an  opportunity  for  vindicating 
their  outraged  dignity  in  the  following  extraordinary  language  which 
may  be  found  in  the  document  referred  to : 

"  No  exeootiTe  officer  of  the  GtoTernmont,  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
downwards,  has  the  slightest  anthority  to  interfere  in  it,  (the  Bank)  and  there  can 
be  no  more  warrant  for  suggesting  the  views  of  the  Administration  to  the  Bank  of 
United  States,  than  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales."^ 

Upon  this  assertion  of  indpendent  power,  it  may  be  profitable  for  our 
readers  to  reflect  in  view  of  the  discussions  before  the  country  respecting 
the  charter  of  another  national  bank.  The  whole  powers  of  govern- 
ment established  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  are  distributed 
into  three  branches,  the  Legislative,  the  Executive,  ^nd  the  Judicial. 
Here  we  find  a  fourth  power  created  by  some  means  not  recognized  by 
the  Constitution,  which  over-rides  all  the  others,  and  claims  an  absolute 
control  over  all  the  resources  of  the  country  for  every  purpose,  whether 
of  corruption  or  otherwise,  which  may  seem  good  to  its  managers.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  this  independent  power  had  previously  condescended 
to  allow  committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  inquire  iAto  its 
operations.*  Even  in  this  very  document  which  places  the  Bank  on  the 
same  ground  of  independence  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  it  intimates  its  willingness  to  be  responsible  to  Congress.  But  that 
this  suggestion  is  a  mere  pretext^  brought  forward  to  break  the  shock 
which  this  claim  of  independent  functions  could  not  fiul  to  produce,  is 
conclusively  shown  by  its  treatment  of  the  commiuee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  its 
concerns,  some  time  afterwards.  They  were  spumed  with  contempt,  and 
compelled  to  return  to  this  eity  with  no  other  substantial  information  than 
the  report  of  the  refusal  of  the  Bank  to  allow  them  to  inspect  its  books 
and  papers.  No  measures  appear  to  have  been  adopted  to  secure  a  prac- 
tical control  over  this  great  political  machine,  on  the  part  of  the  respon- 
sible Government  of  the  people.  The  whole  proceeding  aflfords  a  striking 
examp  e  of  the  lengths  to  which  usurped  and  irresponsible  power  alwap 
carries  those  who  exercise  it.    Both  the  banks  chartered  by  Congress 
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had  been  establisl^ed  upon  no  other  ost^isible  g^round,  than  an  imperious 
necessity  for  their  aid  in  carrying  on  the  public  service.  They  were 
created  as  important  subsidiaries  to  the  Treasury  Department  Their 
charters  were  never  defended  upon  individual  con^erations.  It  is 
not  an  essential  duty  of  government  to  empower  private  individuals 
to  enter  into  vast  speculations  upon  the  public  resources,  and  whenever 
disappointed  in  realizing  the  anticipated  profits  of  their  enterprizes,  to 
grant  them  relief  by  imposing  the  bi^rden  of  their  debts  upon  the  public. 
But  if  the  doctHnes  of  the  directors  were  correct,  when  the  charter  is 
once  obtained  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  becomes  a  despotic  oligar* 
chy.  The  Council  of  Ten  of  Venice,  whose  secret  and  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings form  such  an  important  portion  of  the  history  of  that  great  com: 
mercial  republic,  affords  but  a  feeble  example  of  the  consequences  of  in- 
vesting a  moneyed  corporation  with  unlimited  power  over  a  free  i)eople. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  general  security,  that  the  views  of  many  in- 
fluenced individuals  have  been  so  entirely  perverted  by  Philadelphia 
Banking,  that  they  seem- to  regard  the  general  use  of  paper  currency  as 
an  essential  and  salutary  stimulus  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community. 
We  often  find  it  mentioned  as  the  most  important  social  improvement  of 
modem  times.  It  seems. to  be  forgotten  thM  distillation,  and  even  the 
smoking  of  opium,  are  modern  improvements.  Paper  currency,  alcohol 
and  opium,  all  stimulate  the  imaginations  of  men  at  tne  expense  of  ra- 
tional and  permanent  comfort.  The  habitual  use  of  either  enables  in- 
dividuals to  revel  for  a  brief  period  in  the  fencied  enjoyment  of  unbounded 
riches.  Upon  the  community  at  large  the  seductions  of  paper  currency 
produce  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  injurious  influence.  Not  only 
the  constitution  of  individuals,  but  those  of  states  become  impaired  and 
finally  prostrated  under  its  deleterious  consequences. 

The  leading  remedy  for  the  embarrassments  in  which  so  many  indi- 
viduals are  involved  by  the  speculations  into  which  they  have  been  re- 
duced by  the  convenience  of  paper  currency,  which  has  been  lately  pro- 
posed by  its  advocates,  is  the  discouragement  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
commodities  by  an  increased  tariflf  of  duties.  If  the  support  of  the  pub- 
lic establishments  requires  more  revenue,  we  presume  Congress  will  not 
be  ^^'anting  in  its  duty— and  we  hope  it  will  stop,  when  it  has  provided  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  service  upon  the  most  economical  scale. 
No  proposition  can  be  more  insulting  to  the  good  sense  of,  an  intelligent 
community  than  the  suggestion  that  their  personal  wants  and  habits  must 
be  regulated  by  legislation.  This  country  has  enjoyed  quite  an  adequate 
trial  of  high  duties  to  sustain  a  redundant  paper  currency.  If  the  people 
are  determined  to  impoverish  themselves  and  beggar  their  posterit}^  by 
squandering  their  resources  on  foreign  luxuries,  no  laws  can  prevent 
them.  The  present  condition  of  Spain  aflfords  abundant  examples  of 
the  futility  of  the  restrictive  policy,  both  with  regard  to  imports  of 
foreicTi  manufactures  and  the  export  of  gold  and  silver.  That  great  and 
proud  people,  formerly  the  most  free  and  powerful  of  all  European 
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nations,  has  sunk  under  its  overweening  self-estimation — its  eagemen 
for  great  enterprises — ^its  confident  determination  to  make  the  rest  of  the 
world  tributary  to  its  wealth  and  splendor.     It  enjoyed  a  short  li?ed 
prosperity  under  its  restrictive  laws,  but  their  insidious  operation  has 
gradually  deprived  the  people  at  large  both  of  their  liberty  and  their 
property.     The  opium  trade  of  China,  which  has  so  much  influence 
upon  our  paper  currency,  has  grown  up  within  a  few  years  in  spite  of 
laws  prohibiting  its  importation  under  penalty  of  death.     With  our 
extensive  frontier  by  sea  and  land,  it  is  preposterous  to  attempt  to  enforce 
prohibitory  duties  upon  articles  which  are  objects  of  desire  on  the  part 
of  such  of  our  citizens  as  are  able  to  pay  for  them.     The  only  result 
would  be  the  ruin  of  the  fiiir  trade  by  enhancing  the  profits  of  smuggling. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  high  prices  produced  by  our  redundant 
paper  currency,  and  origmating  in  the  same  system  of  banking,  the 
cause  of  inordinate  imports  of  foreign  luxuries  of  late  years  is  the  cre- 
ation of  State  stocks  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty of  speculators.     These  stocks  have  furnished  means  for  the  pay- 
ment of  vast  sums  for  foreign  commodities.     While  the  proceeds  of  the 
labor  of  other  nations  can  be  enjoyed  without  industry,  few  can  resist 
the  attractions  of  idleness  and  luxury.     It  is  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind 
that  nearly  eleven  millions  of  dollars  have  been  imported  in  a  single 
year,  in  articles  of  which  almost  the  whole  value  consists  in  ornamental 
needle-work,  such  as  wrought  muslins,  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  and 
expensive  laces.     We  should  be  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  believe  that 
our  fkiT  countrywomen  are  obliged  to  be  dependent  on  the  dexterity  and 
skill  of  European  females  for  such  personal  decorations.     It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  specify  instances  of  more  extravagant  importations  which 
have  imposed  such  heavy  burdens  upon  the  productive  energies  of  oux 
own  coutitry. 

Should  we  allow  our  personal  sympathies  for  the  distress  of  individuals 
produced  by  the  operation  of  such  a  system,  to  suggest  agreeable  reme- 
dies for  existing  embarrassments,  we  should  mislead  both  ourselves  and 
our  readers.  The  only  honest  and  permanent  relief  for  debtors  is  the 
surrender  of  property  to  its  true  owners.  Many  gigantic  speculations 
which  have  been  inflated  by  the  Credit  System  cannot  be  upheld  but  by 
destroying  the  sanctions  upon  which  all  property  must  rest  amopg  civi- 
lized  communities.  Mortifying  as  the  reduction  of  many  vast  fortunes 
in  expectancy  to  their  just  dimensions  must  be,  nothing  is  gained  by 
delay.  Had  such  a  course  been  pursued  two  or  three  years  since,  when 
the  revulsion,  hastened  by  the  Distribution  Act,  overtook  Philadelphia 
Banking,  much  property,  as  well  as  comfort,  might  have  been  saved.  By 
attempting  to"  Ao/<i  o»,"  agreeably  to  the  Philadelphia  fashion,  indivi- 
duals not  only  involve  themselves  deeper,  but  generally  contrive  to  em- 
barrass their  friends  and  neighbours.  Had  a  general  adjustment  of  the 
liabilities  which  grew  out  of  the  insane  speculations  of  1835-6,  taken 
place  during  the  suspension  of  1837-8,  both  banks  and  individuals  would 
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have  now  enjoyed  comparative  ease  and  ability.  Unfortunately,  tbe  Bank, 
of  the  United  States  finding  the  people  willing  to  tolerate  an  irredeem- 
able paper  currency,  detertnined  not  only  to  uphold  the  wild  enterprises 
its  operations  had  created,  but  to  plunge  into  more  magnificent  schemes 
than  ever.  Its  example  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  controlled 
the  course  of  other  banks  and  individuals.  The  whole  country  is  now 
sufifermg  under  the  consequences. 

As  to  the  debts  created  by  several  of  the  States,  and  even  Territories, 
we  are  aware  that  it  is  a  favorite  plan  of  the  speculators  by  whose  in- 
fluence they  were  created,  to  saddle  them  upon  the  United  States.  Every 
exertion  which  long  experience  in  the  arts  of  bribery  and  cajoling  the 
members  of  legislative  bodies,  can  bring  to  bear  upon  Congress,  will 
undoubtedly  be  employed  for  that  purpose.  These  debts  were  created 
mainly  to  enhance  the  valiie  of  individual  property — either  by  inflating 
the  paper  currency  by  erecting  new  bai)ks,.or  to  increase  the  demand  f  ji 
lands  bought  on  speculation  by  internal  communications.  Where  the 
citizens  of  the  States  on  which  these  debts  arc  imposed,  are  willing  to 
support  the  burden  fpr  either  of  these  objects,  no  pretence  can  be  raised 
for  shifting  it  upon  others.  Where  they  may  not  be  willing  to  tax  them- 
selves and  their  children  to  the  latest  generation,  the  property  which  now 
represents  the  debt  may  be  turned  over  to  the  holders  of  the  stock. 
Whether  citizens  or  foreigners,  they  well  understoodHhe  circumstances 
under  which  the  debt  was  created;  if  they  did  not  choose  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  it  was  their  own  fault.  They  stand  upon  the  same  equitable  ground 
as  the,  merchant  who  improvidently  gives  credit  to  an  individual  specu- 
lator. If  he  is  able  and  willing  to  pay,  it  is  very  well ;  if  not,  he  must 
take  bis  chance  in  the  success  of  the  speculation.  It  will  hardly  be  ad- 
visable in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame 
of  speculation.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  find  abundant 
reason  to  resist  a  project  for  burdening  them  with  a  permanent  debt  of 
two  hundred  millions  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  profligacy  and 
prodigality  of  a  few  speculators. 

The  questions  involved  in  the  enermous  state  of  indebtedness  in  which 
individuals,  corporations,  and  States  have  become  plunged  in  consequence 
of  the  prevalence  of  Hiiladelphia  Banking,  are  too  complicated  and 
important  to  enable  us  to  give  them  a  full  consideration  here.  They 
deserve  deep  reflection  on  the  part  of  every  true  lover  of  his  country. 
Ultimate  and  perfect  means  of  relief  is  within  out  power  through  an . 
unshaken  adherence  to  the  standard  of  value  established  by  the  estab- 
lished by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  under  deeper  perplexities  and 
embarrassments,  produced  not  by  profligate  speculation,  but  in  defence 
of  onr  liberties. 
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Early  one  brilliant  June  morning,  in  the  year  1776,  the  quiet  of  the 
peaceful  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  hitherto  living  happily  under  the  pa- 
ternal government  of  France,  was  unwontedly  disturbed  by  a  rumor 
spread  abroad  by  certain  fishermen,  who  had  just  arrived  with  the  produce 
of  their  nets  in  the  market-place:  it  was,  that  a  small  Spanish  vessel  of  war 
.  was  seen  by  them  at  sunset  the  previous  evening,  close  in  with  the  Rijolets, 
and  standing  towards  the  head  of  Lake  Borgne,  which  penetrates  within 
two  leagues  of  the  rear  of  the  town. 

Scarcely  had  the  alarmed  citizens,  that  chanced  to  be  gathered  in  the 
market-place  at  ths^t  hour  in  the  mornbg,  exchanged  their  opinions 
upon  the  object  that  could  have  brought  the  hostile  stranger  to  their 
remote  province,  ere  there  came  a  second  rumor  borne  noisily  through 
the  half-awakened  streets  on  the  ashy  lips  of  a  ^^  petit  ptiysan^^  who, 
mounted  without  saddle  or  stirrup  upon  one  of  the  wild  Numidian 
colts  that  roam  over  the  prairies  of  Louisiana,  his  leather  shirt  and  long 
black  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  rode  furiously  into  the  public  plaza. 
His  story,  as  he  drew  up  suddenly  amid  a  crowd  of  anxious  listeners, 
run,  that  a  war-lugger,  bearing  the  Hag  of  Spain,  had  dropped  anchor 
just  at  dawn  at  the  end  of  the  lake  nighest  to  the  city,  and  that  a 
boat  bearing  two  horsemen  with  their  horses,  all  saddled  and  richly 
caparisoned,  immediately  put  off  from  her  and  approached  the  land; 
whereupon,  mounting  his  nag,  he  had  ridden  at  spur-end  to  convey  the 
news  to  the  Governor.  This  startling  intelligence  spread  like  wildfire 
throughout  the  town,  and  "  The  Spaniard !  the  Spaniard  I"  was  on  every 
lip.  The  whole  population  was  soon  astir,  thronging  not  only  the  mar- 
ket-place, but  the  plaza  before  the  Governor's  palace ;  and  while  their 
ears  listened  in  the  direction  of  the  road  leading  through  Faubourg 
Declouif  to  the  lake,  as  if  momently  expecting  to  hear  the  approach  of 
the  strangers,  their  eyes  were  turned  frequently  towards  the  balcony  before 
the  Governor's  window,  in 'anxious  waiting  for  his  appearance;  the  stir- 
ring news  that  had  invaded  the  repose  of  the  city  having  been  communi- 
cated to  him  by  an  ofificer  of  his  household.  In  the  meantime  many, 
.  and  various  as  the  fears  and  hopes  of  those  from  whom  they  proceeded, 
were  the  conjectures,  buzzed  about  from  one  man  to  another,  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  mysterious  visit  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniard.  That  it  was 
of  a  hostile  character,  the  attitude  in  which  France  and  Spain  had  for 
sometime  stood  to  each  other,  left  liule  room  for  doubt ;  yet  the  small  size 
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of  the  vessel,  and,  consequently  the  inadequate  force  she  must  bring,  com* 
hined  with  the  disadvantageous  position  for  active  hostilities  she  had  taken 
up,  seemed  to  promise  intentions  of  a  more  pacific  character  than  the 
more  prudent  and  timid  dared  to  believe. 

The  situation  of  the  French  province  of  Louisiana  at  this  period,  whe- 
ther viewed  in  its  civil,  political,  or  social  relations,  was  peculiarly  inte- 
resting. For  many  years  it  had  reposed  under  a  benign  and  almost 
patriarchal  government;  and  from  its  remote  situation  and  the  simple  and 
pastoral  habits  of  its  people,  it  enjoyed  peace  and  healthy  prosperity,  while 
the  gieen  bosom  of  maternal  France  was  torn  with  feuds  and  red  with 
the  blood  of  conflicting  warriors.  At  long  intervals  of  time,  as  chance 
would  direct  some  solitary  vessel  to  its  distant  port,  rumors  reached  than 
of  wars  declared,  of  sanguinary  battles  fought,  and  of  kingdoms  that  had 
changed  masters :  but  ere  yet  the  hx  travelled  news  came  to  their  ears^ 
the  wars  had  long  ceased ;  the  grass  had  grown  over  the  graves  of  the 
slain ;  and  the  revolution  of  empire  s  had  become  matters  of  history.  Thus 
it  happened,  that  the  long  existing  bcistilities  between  France  aiMi  Spain 
had  bei  n  amicably  ended  some  months,  and,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  Louisiana  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  former  power,  witlh 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  that  lovely  province :  but 
they  were  not,  however,  to  be  suffered  much  longer  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance of  this  transfer  of  their  allegiance. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  although  sharing  the 
characteristics  of  burghers,  and  exhibiting,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  peculiar  features  that  men,  herded  together  in  a  community,  ever 
present,  nevertheless  in  some  measure  possessed  the  traits  of  the  simple 
and  quiet  character  of  the  paysans  of  the  province,  who  were  fer  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  towns,  and  whose  life  was  altogether  pas- 
toral. The  Marquis  de  la  Caronde,  an  old  grey-headed  warrior,  had 
loQg  governed  them  with  a  mildness  of  sway  and  judicious  exercise  of 
power,  that,  while  it  bound  them  together  as  one  family,  won  for  him- 
self the  reverential  love  of  all  hearts.  Besides  the  ofllcers  of  hit 
household,  who  were  few  in  number,  waxed  in  years,  and  like  their 
roaster,  well  worn  in  war,  and  a  few  substantial  citizens,  there  lived 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  several  noble  French  families,  whose  re- 
verse fortunes  and  other  causes  had  driven  into  exile.  Easily  falling 
into  the  simple  habits,  and  readily  adopting  the  customs  of  their  unosten- 
tatious fellow-citizens,  they  soon  became  as  unassuming  and  plain  m  their 
manners  and  mode  of  life  as  their  good  neighbors,  and  their  da]^  glided 
on  in  a  calm  quiet  tenor  in  which  they  derived  more  real  peace  and  con- 
tentment than  they  could  have  found  amid  the  splendor  and  luxuries  they 
had  1  ft  behind  them.  In  nearly  every  instance  the  heads  of  these  fiuni- 
lies  had  died  on  the  scaffold  for  political  offences,  or  fallen  in  battle — two 
alone  surviving.  These  two  old  nobles,  being  as  far  advanced  in  life  as  the 
venerable  Marquis,  and  of  rank  nearly  equal  to  his  own,  regularly  took  an 
evening  pipe  with  him  in  the  court  of  his  cabilde,  and,  in  limes  of  intestine 
trouble,  volunteered  to  assist  in  his  councils,  when,  the  weighty  affairs  dis- 
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eumd,  the  grey-beaded  trio«would  sit  oyer  glasses  d  ruby  Port,  and  taHc 
lovii^ly  and  l<mg  of  la  belle  France,  discoarsmg  with  sparkling  e3res 
and  a  tear  on  eaeh  cheek,  of  the  glorious  by-gone  days  oi  Louis .  XV. 
These  ancient  fomilies  were  seven  in  number,  and  in  each  was  a  noble 
youth  bom  to  titles,  honors,  and  domaiDs  he  was  never  destined  to  share 
— 4heir  names  and  those  of  their  fothers  having  been  struck  out,  igno- 
miniously,  from  the  roll  of  France.  Besides  a  fiur  boy  to  each,  and  a 
mall  income,  saved  from  the  wreck  of  their  confiscated  estates,  nothing 
remained  to  the  widowed  mothers  and  the  two  old  nobles.  These  youths 
were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  of  equal  rank,  and  were  bound  together  by 
ties  of  friendship  so  close  that  the  spirits  of  Damon  and  Pythias  seemed 
to  have  animated  their  souls.  They  were  known  every  where  as  ^*  Le$ 
Siete  Frires"  or,  The  Seveii  Brothers.  The  eldest  had  not  reached  his 
twenty-second  year,  and  the  youngest  had  scarcely  passed  his  nineteenth 
summer.  Noble  by  birth,  well  formed  and  handsome  in  their  persons, 
modest  in  speech  and  carriage,  and  possessing  bold  and  determined  spirits, 
they  constituted  a  gallant  band  who  might  be  relied  <m  whenever  duty 
or  chivalry  should  call  upon  them  to  act.  They  were  the  pride  of  the 
town  and  boast  of  the  whole  province,  maintaining  an  extraordinary  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  the  provincial  youths  by  their  courage  and 
gentle  courtesy,  and  over  the  hearts  of  the  maidens  by.  their  comely  per- 
sons and  chivalrous  daring. 

TheGrovemor  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance  on  the  balcony,  from 
which  he  was  wont  to  show  himself  to  the  towns-people  and  address  them 
on  occasions  of  public  nature.  The  anxiety  of  the  multitude  was  Kk>- 
mently  threatening  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  civic  decorum,  when  the 
Governor's  guard,  which  formed  the  whole  regular  force  of  the  province, 
consisting  of  some  three  score  grey-headed  soldiers,  issued  at  a  quick 
step  from  beneath  the  arched  gateway  that  led  to  the  inner  court  of  his 
palace,  headed  by  their  stout  capUiin  with  his  sword,  which  had  long 
nistf^  in  its  scabbard,  drawn  in  his  hands.  At  this  the  confidence  of  the 
doubtful  among  the  crowd  was  restored,  and  all  were  assured  that  proper 
steps  would  be  taken,  either  to  receive  the  expected  strangers  with  suit- 
able, honors,  or  meet  them  at  the  J>ike*s  point,  as  their  present  coming 
should  prove  of  a  friendly  or  hostile  character. 

Presently  there  was  a  cry  from  some  one  who  had  stationed  himself 
far  down  the  road  that  led  towards  the  lake  giving  the  signal  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  "They  come!  They  come!"  run  from  lip  to  lip,  and  the 
multitude  was  moved  like  the  deep  sea  in  a  mighty  wind.  The  Grovemor 
at  the  same  instant  stepped  forth  upon  the  balcony,  clad  in  his  long-disused 
military  costume,  his  snowy  head  covered  with  a  well-worn  gold  laced 
chapeau,  and  with  his  good  sword  girded  to  his  side.  He  was  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  cavalier  of  the  old  school  of  Louis  Cluince,  tall  and  dignified, 
and  numbering  three  score  years  and  ten,  which,  from  the  fire  in  his  eye, 
and  the  firmness  of  his  carriage,  sat  upon  him  with  the  lightness  of  youth. 
His  fiice  expressed  remarkable  decision ;  but  its  soldier-like  firmness  was 
subdued  by  the  teachings  of  a  gentle  temper  and  benevolent  spirit     No 
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sooner  was  he  discorered  than  a  shoat  was  raised  from  the  pla2a,  which 
he  acknowledged  by  uncovering  his  head  and  gracefully  waving  his  cha* 
peau  towards  the  muhitade,  while  the  sun  shone  upon  his  flowing  white 
hair,  giving  it  the  hue  and  brightness  of  silver. 

"  Peace,  mes  enfans,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  dignified  yet  gentle  com- 
mand ;  ^^  I  am  informed  that  certain  strangers  have  knded  in  our  province 
under  the  flag  of  Spain,  and  are  even  now  approaching  the  town.  Let 
them  come  peaceably,  and  not  a  weapon  be  drawn  to  oppoee  or  intimidate 
them.  Their  mission  is  peaceful,  or  they  would  be  better  supported  than 
I  am  told  they  are.  Leave  them  with  me,  with  whom,  doubtless,  their 
business  lies,  and  I  will  see  that  my  children  come  te  no  harm,  and  that 
'  the  honor  of  our  country  be  sacredly  maintained.  Ha  !  they  are  already 
at  hand.  Fontney,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  turning  to  an  officer  who 
Stood  near  him,  "  see  that  the  groom  leads  my  horse  round.  I  wiH  meet 
them  mounted  like  themselves."  ' 

While  he  was  yet  speaking  there  were  seen  approaching,  at  a  slow  pace 
along  the  river-road,  two  horsemen,  who,  from  the  distance  formally  pre- 
served between  them,  were  plainly  of  different  rank.  The  foremo^  one, 
who  seemed  also,  from  his  bearing  and  age,  which  might  be  about  forty- 
five,  to  be  of  the  highest  consideration,  was  dressed  in  the  rich  cloth 
armor  worn  by  Spanish  cavaliers  of  the  time,  blazing  with  gold  and 
polished  steel ;  his  head  was  covered  with  a  light  casque  of  glittering 
steel,  and  a  short  cloak  of  crimson  velvet  fell  with  graceful  negligence 
from  his  left  shoulder.  The  saddle  and  housings  of  his  horse,  which 
touched  the  earth  with  dainty  steps,  as  if  spuming  the  ground  and  would 
tread  the  air,  were  equally  costly  with  the  apparel  of  the  rider,  his  whole 
body,  save  alone  his  arched  neck,  being  covered  with  a  fly  net  of  silver 
threads,  through  which  appeared  the  raven  hue  of  his  glossy  hide,  shining 
like  floss.  His  attendant  wore  a  curiously  fashioned  suit  of  green  and 
scarlet,  with  the  shield  of  Spain  emblazoned  on  his  breast,  while  the 
crest  of  the  same  royal  arms  were  embroidered  on  the  cufii  of  his  sar- 
coat  In  his  left  hand  he  bore  a  spear,  about  which  was  rolled  a  gorgeous 
baimer.  As  he  came  nearer  it  was  seen,  that  besides  a  sword  suspended 
at  his  belt,  there  hung  at  his  saddle-bow  a  silver  trumpet  chased  with 
numerous  royal  devices,  and  that  the  housings  of  his  saddle  also  bore, 
worked  elaborately  in  silver,  the  same  regal  insignia. 

But  what  more  especially  fi.Ked  the  attention  of  the  observing  towns- 
men, and  created  no  slight  degree  of  sensation  in  their  bosoms,  was  a 
body-guard  of  twelve  halberdiers  of  gigantic  stature,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  carrying  shining  battle-axes  in  their  hands,  marching  a  few  paces 
in  the  rciir  of  the  two  horsemen.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  venerable  Mar- 
quis had  mounted  his  horse  in  the  entrance  of  the  porte  du  cocker^  and 
sallying  out  into  tlie  square,  no  sooner  discovered  this  formidable  escort 
of  the  cavaliers,  than  he  commanded  the  captain  of  the  guard  to  form 
his  men  into  a  line  in  front  of  the  palice,  and  hold  himself  in  prepara- 
tion if  it  should  bee  jme  necessary,  to  give  them  a  hostile  reception :  then 
riding  a  little  way  in  advance  of  his  brave  old  gtm^|t^y8|9RP^^ng 
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the  straogeis;  and,  sor rounded  by  his  officers  and  the  g^eatlemeo  of  his 
household,  and  a  thousand  hearts  that  were  beating  with  anxious  expect- 
aacy,  he  awaited  their  approach. 

When  the  Spaniards  reached  the  termination  of  the  road  on  the  verge 
of  the  square  they  came  to  a  halt,  and  the  foremost,  after  communicating 
a  few  words  with  the  horseman  in  his  rear,  unfolded  a  small  white  flag 
mnd  rode  forward,  looking  about  him  with  careless  ease  as  he  pranced 
along  into  the  thronged  plaza,  the  crowd,  as  he  advanced,  giving  way  to 
either  hand,  leaving  a  broad  path  open  up  to  the  very  presence  of  the 
Governor.  When  within  five  yards  of  the  Marquis,  he  reined  his  blooded 
liorse  in  so  shortly,  though  he  scarce  seemed  to  press  the  reins,  that  the 
animal  reared  with  his  fore  feet  high  in  the  air,  and  threatened  for  an  in* , 
atant  to  M\  backward  upon  his  rider ;  but  while  poised  with  this  danger- 
ous inclination  to  the  rearward,  the  rider,  with  a  sharp  blow  of  his  spurred 
lieel,  compelled  him  to  leap  fearfully  forward ;  then  with  an  almost 
in^rceplible  touch  of  the  snaifie)  and  a  single  word,  he  caused  the  spi- 
cited  creature  to  stand  as  still  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly  converted  into 
stone.  After  this  brief  passage  of  horsemanship,  he  waved  his  snowy 
pennon  above  hi^  head,  and  the  other  horseman  galloped  across  the  square 
and  took  up  his  position  in  his  rear ;  then,  at  a  sign  from  the  cavalier,  he 
disengaged  his  trumpet  from  his  saddle-bow,  and  blew  upon  it  three  loud 
blasts,  such  as  a  conqueror  gives  when  he  demands  the  surrender  of  a 
beleaguered  city.  The  Spanish  cavalier  then  rose  in  his  stirrups,  ^nd  pro- 
claimed in  a  loud  voice, 

^*  I,  Qarcia  ftamarez,  Count  of  Osma,  in  the  name,  and  by  com- 
mand  of  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty,  Carlos  the  Second,  King  of  Spain, 
do  herewith  demand  of  Eugene  Chartres,  Marquis  de  la  Caronde,  late 
Governor  under  France,  of  this  province  of  Louisiana,  that  he  forthwith 
surrender  the  government  hereof  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  into  my 
hands,  as  the  representative  of  said  power ;  the  demand  and  surrender 
being  in  accordance  with  the  late  peace  made  between  Spain  and  France, 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  treaty." 

As  he  ceased,  the  pursuivant — such  his  office  showed  him  to  be — ^blew 
threef  blasts  still  louder  than  the  first  on  his  trumpet,  and,  at  a  signal 
from  the  Count  of  Ramarez,  unfolded  from  the  spear  a  silken  flag,  on 
which  were  represented,  ih  the  richest  tints,  the  gorgeous  arms  of  Spain, 
and  elevating  it,  he  flung  its  broad  folds  wide  to  the  morning  breeze, 
while  a  murmur  of  indignation  and  surprise,  like  the  sound  of  an  awa- 
kened tempest,  rolled  sullenly  across  the  plaza,  while  the  Marquis  de  la 
Caronde  pressed  his  sword-beh  with  a  firmer  grasp;  but  age  had  tem- 
pered the  fire  of  his  blood,  and,  without  betraying  further  emotion,  he 
calmly  waited  the  issue.  Without  heeding  these  palpable  manifestations 
of  resemmeat,  the  Spaniard  extended  his  hand  towards  the  flag,  and  cried : 

"  Behold  the  insignia  of  Spain  and  the  emblem  of  possession.  Hear 
ye,  all  men  I  I,  Garcia  Ramarez,  in  the  name  of  His  Most  Catholic 
Majesty,  dp  now  take  possession  of  this  province  of  Louisiana  for  the 
crown  of  Spain.     God  and  Don  Carlos! "  ^r\r\n]o 

*  uiyiLizeu  uy  -nJv/vJVIv^ 
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No  sooner  had  the  last  words  passed  the  lips  of  die  haughty  Spaniard, 
than  the  indignant  Qovernor,  his  brow  crimsoned  with  shame  and  insult, 
and  his  eye  flashing  with  the  fires  of  stem  resentment,  ^replied  in  a  voice 
diat  rung  defiance — 

^'  Sir  Spaniard,  thou  hast  hardly  weighed  the  odds,  that  you  come  to 
insult  France  in  roy  person.  Of  treaty,  nor  of  the  ceding  o(  provinces, 
have  I  heard  until  now;^  and  Eugaie  Chartres  must  have  higher  and 
less  questionable  authority  than  thine,  Count  of  Osma,  ere  he  gives  to 
Spain  what  he  hath  sworn  to  keep  for  France.  Depart,  sir,  with  this 
answer. 

''  Heed  thy  qieech,  senor  Marquis,  lest  they  become  darts  to  pierce 
thine  own  besom  "  said  the  Spaniard,  his  brow  darkening;  '^  that  peace 
hath  been  ratified  between  Spam  and  France  is  true,  on  my  honor  as  m 
Castilian  knight  and  gaitleman.     Did  you  qieak,  senor?" 

'^  I  did  merely  adc  my  friend,  the  Baron  Roche,  by  my  side,  if  it  were 
not  the  Count  of  Ramarez  who  slew  his  own  brother,  and  kept  an  uncle 
shut  up  in  his  strong  tower  of  Osma,  until  death  took  pity  ovi  him  and 
gave  him  freedom.  I  did  but  ask  this,  and  no  more,  sir  Spaniard,"  re* 
plied  the  Marquis,  with  the  cool,  cutting  irony  of  tone  and  manner  that, 
it  would  seem,  none  knew  better  how  to  employ. 

*^  Humph  t  And  what  said  your  friend  in  replyf  asked  the  immove* 
able  Spaniard. 

^'  Tliat  I  was  right;  the  name  of  the  *  Castilian  knight  and  gentleman' 
being  Garcia  Ramarez." 

"  What  bearing  has  this  upon  the  present,  soaor  Marquis?"  demanded 
Ramarez  haughtily,  and  biting  his  lip  to  conceal  the  efiect  of  the  noUe 
Frenchman's  words. 

^  No  more  than,  if  the  honor  of  a  '  Castilian  knight  and  gentl^nan,* 
which  you  have  pledged  to  us  in  attestation  of  your  veracity,  be  of  no 
better  metal  than  the  honor  of  the  only  one  I  have  the  honor  to  know," 
added  the  Gov^nor,  bowing  low  to  the  Count  of  Osma,  "  why  we  had 
as  well  have  your  naked  word ;  for  though  it  im^  be  a  good  round  lie^ 
it  will  come  coupled  with  no  perjury." 

The  Count  of  Ramarez  turned  pale.  The  words  of  the  Marqufa  had 
poisoned  hb  heart,  and  his  soul  grew  dark  with  revenge.  After  a  mo>> 
ment's  silence,  during  which  he  succeeded  in  keejmig  down  and  shutting 
within  his  bosom  all  signs  of  emotion,  he  drew  a  pacquet  from  his 
breast,  and  tossed  it  on  the  ground  at  the  feet  of  the  Governor's  horse, 
and  said  in  an  even  voic&» 

^  There  lie  papers  that  will  confirm  what  I  have  said ;  though  think 
not,"  he  added  proudly,  ^  that  a  Ramarez  would  produce  written  vouchers 
for  his  spoken  word." 

^  Thy  parchments  hold  as  little  weight  with  me  as  thy  q^eech,"  said* 
the  Governor,  reining  back  as  if  he  wouM  terminate  the  controversy; 
^  until  I  receive  from  my  own  good  king  the  command  to  surrender  this 
province  to  the  Spanish  king,  I  shall  hold  it  until  the  last  drop  of  blood 
in  my  veins  sinks  into  its  sands." 

^  uiyiiizeu  uy  "v_j  v^v^pt  L\^ 
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*  You  forget,  senor  Marquis,  that  the  dungeons  of  the  Moro  lie  be- 
tween thy  paltry  province  and  the  court  of  Versailles^"  said  the  Castilian 
with  a  menace,  in  the  quiet  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  uttered  the 
warning. 

'*  They  are  not  so  deep  as  the  dungeons  of  Osma,  Count,"  r^orted  the 
Governor,  with  a  smile  that  awakened  the  revengeful  spirit  of  his  anta- 
gonist; and  with  eyes  burning  like  those  of  a  tiger  in  his  lair,  and  lips 
compressed  with  concentrated  rage,  he  levelled  his  sword  and  drove  his 
^Mirs  deep  into  the  sides  of  his  horse,  to  bound  forward  within  reach  of 
the  veteran  Marquis.  The  animal  had  scarce  moved  a  muscle  to  obey 
his  fierce  will,  when  the  bridle  was  caught  close  to  the  bit  by  a  strong 
hand,  and  the  horse  thrust  back  upon  his  haunches  with  such  suddea 
Ibrce,  that  the  rider  rolled  from  the  saddle  to  the  earth:  the  next  instant 
a  fix>t  was  pressed  firmly  on  his  breast,  and  the  point  of  his  own  sword 
was  at  his  throat 

"  Hold,  Renault!"  cried  the  Governor  to  the  person  whose  skill  and 
address  had  doubtless  saved  his  life,  so  unexpected  to  him  was  tha 
Spaniard's  abortive  attack.  ''  L^  him  rise  upl  In  God's  name,  we 
want  no  crossing  blades  with  them  if  they  will  go  in  peace." 

The  person  addressed  was  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  personal 
beauty,  seemingly  perfect  in  face  and  figure,  as  symmetrical  in  limb  as  a 
young  Apollo,  while  neither  Greek  nor  Circassian  ever  presented  to  the 
aculptor's  chisel  a  finer  head  or  nobler  profile.  His  eye  was  jet  black, 
and  his  hair  vied  with  the  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing  in  its  jetty  hue. 
His  complexion  was  dark,  very  dark,  yet  through  the  brown  of  his 
manly  cheek  the  red  blood  was  seen  as  if  through  a  shadow,  and  richer 
far  lor  the  sofbess  it  lent  to  it.  At  the  command  d*  the  Governor,  ha 
stepped  back  from  the  humbled  Spaniard;  and  taking  up  a  slender  pike, 
suck  as  was  used  by  the  forest  cuirassiers,  or  hunters  of  the  prairies, 
which  he  had  dropped  on  seizing  the  horse,  he  disappeared  amid  the 
crowd.  The  Count  of  Osma  rose  slowly  from  the  earth,  and  casting 
about  him  a  glance  of  defiance,  remotmted  his  steed,  and  was  prqnuring 
to  tarn  him  from  the  spot,  when  his  eye  lighted  on  a  flag-stafi*  near  him 
in  firont  of  the  quarters  of  the  Governor,  at  the  lofty  summit  of  which 
floated  the  snow-white  ensign  of  France.  He  instantly  changed  his  in- 
tention, and  turning  towards  the  point  where  he  had  left  his  halberdiers, 
he  made  a  signal  with  his  glove,  when -they  advanced  at  a  round  pace 
and  formed  immediately  in  his  rear,  presenting  a  formidable  front  to  any 
opponents.  They  were  men  of  huge  stature,  and  formed  both  for 
strength  and  activity.  Besides  their  halberds  or  steel  battle-axes,  each 
had  slung  across  his  back  a  short  harquebuss,  and  wore  at  his  side  a  pon- 
derous sword,  sheathed  in  a  massive  iron  scabbard.  Breast-plates  of 
ontanned  hide  covered  their  huge  cheats;  on  their  shoulders  and  the 
upper  part  of  their  arms  they  wore  iron  pieces,  and  scull-caps  woven 
close  with  wire,  so  as  to  be  at  the  same  time  both  lig^t  in  weight  and 
capable  of  resisting  a  heavy  stroke  from  any  weapon,  protected  their 
heads.    Their  looks  were  as  stem  as  their  ffamiture  was  warlike,  while 
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mu8tachoc8  and  loag,  heavy  beards  gave  to  their  visages  a  still  more 
formidable  appearance.  It  was  plain  that  they  had  been  tlrawn  for  the 
present  occasion,  and  were  a  sort  a(  gentlemen  not  to  be  lightly  roused. 

The  public  square  in  which  the  meeting  between  the  rival  Governors 
of  France  and  Spain  took  place  was  near  the  centre  of  the  chy,  and  on 
one  side  bounded  by  the  river,  and  on  the  answering  one  by  the  cathe- 
dral and  Qovemor*s  palace ;  while  the  two  remaining  sides,  facing  north 
and  south,  were  enclosed  by  Moriseo-Iooking  mansions,  with  deep,  nar- 
Ydw  windows  defended  with  iron  bi^rs,  vast  portals  opening  into  inner 
coarts,  light  verandahs,  and  flat  roofs,  adorned  with  urns  and  fimtastic 
battlements^  every  avaibble  place  upon  which  was  thronged  with  inte- 
rested spectators  of  the  scene  in  the  plaza  beneath.  Near  the  centre  of 
this  square,  a  little  to  the  left,  towered  the  flag-slafi)  on  which  floated, 
like  a  white  cloud,  the  spotless  banner  of  France. 

The  Spaniard  waited  until  his  men  had  reached  him,  when  with  a 
single  boand  of  his  horse  he  placed  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  stafi*,  and 
at  a  single  stroke  of  his  sword  severed  the  cord  that  kept  the  flag  in  its 
elevated  place,  so  that,  fluttering  and  wildly  floating  in  the  air,  it  de- 
scended  like  a  stricken  swan  to  the  ground.  Ere  it  reached  the  earth 
it  was  caught  by  the  herald,  and  placed  beneath  him  across  his  saddle ; 
and  before  several  yeung  townsmen  could  spribg  forward  to  snatch  it 
from  its  ignominious  situation,  he,  by  a  bold  leap  of  his  horse,  placed 
the  halberdiers  between  himself  and  their  vengeance,  and  gained  the  fool 
of  the  stafl*  beside  the  knight 

*'  Ha,  Caravello !  you  a^re  at  hand  just  as  you  are  wanted.  Give  me 
the  Spanish  flag  1  Halberds,  form  close  around  me,  and  cleave  to  the 
chine  whoever  dares  attempt  to  break  your  front.  Now  for  Don  Carlos 
and  Spain  1 "  he  shouted  with  triumph,  arul  with  coolness  and  rapidity 
began  to  attach  the  colors  to  the  cord,  the  halberdiers  at  the  same  time 
presenting,  with  their  glittering  battle-axes,  a  bristling  crescent  aa  the 
side  of  the  Governor  and  his  guards ;  and  before  these  could  recover 
from  their  surprise  at  this  manceuvre,  or  divine  his  intentions,  the  bold 
Castilian  had  firmly  festened  the  flag  to  the  dissevered  cord,  and  they 
beheld  rising  swifUy  into  the  air,  towards  the  top  of  the  stafi^  the  gay 
ensign  of  Spain. 

"  God  and  St  Denis  1  he  has  done  it  in  our  faces  I  Charge  them,  my 
brave  guards  1''  cried  the  Marc^is,  brandishing  his  sword,  and  riding 
against  the  firm  phalanx  of  halberdiers;  while  his  guards,  with  loud 
cries,  pressed  forward  to  the  rescue  of  their  dishonored  flag,  and  to 
avenge  the  insult  it  had  received.  Their  advance,  however,  was  sud- 
denly checked  by  a  universal  shout  of  triumph;  and  reiping  up  within 
five  feet  of  the  immoveable  halberdiers,,  the  Governor,  following  the 
direction  of  all  eyes,  cast  his  glance  upward  and  beheld  the  Spanish 
ensign,  ere  yet  it  had  reached. the  summit  of  the  pole,  floating  loose 
through  the  air,  and  a  light  cuirassier's  spear  still  vibrating  in  the  mast. 

''  Renault,  the  Ctuadroon  1  Bravo  I  vive  Renauk  I  '*  was  heard  from 
a  hundred  tongues,  while  the  surprised  Spaniard  into  whose  hands  the 
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severed  cord  had  fidlen,'  following  the  general  gaze,  watched  eagerly  the 
course  of  the  light  silken  banner,  as,  flashing  in  the  morning  sun  and 
gorgeous  as  a  rainbow,  it  floated  off  on  the  gentle  winds ;  while  the 
stem  halberdiers,  and  the  guard  arresting  themselves  in  full  career,  and 
alike  forgetful  of  their  hostile  attitude,  turned,  with  the  whole  mukitude, 
their  eyes  upward  to  this  interesting  object  Now  whirling  round  and 
round  in  wild  gyrations — now  sailing  outspread  on  the  bosom  of  the 
wind— now  rustling  its  folds  together  as  the  breeze  turned  it  in  its  flight, 
the  beautiful  thing  hung  long  suspended  above  the  square.  Atone  mo- 
ment it  would  sweep  along  low  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  then, 
mocking  their  grasp,  rise  rapidly  again,  in  its  ascent  flying  almost  withia 
reach  of  the  hand  of  some  fair  lady  on  her  balcony.  The  Spaniard 
watched  its  erratic  motions  with  an  earnest  and  anxious  gaze,  aware  of 
the.  ignominious  destiny  that  awaited  it,  should  it  fall  among  the  hostile 
crowd ;  and  once,  as  it  swept  past  near  his  head,  he  vainly  attempted  to 
secure  it  with  his  sword,  but  only  piercing  it,  it  escaped  him  amid  the 
derisive  laugh  of  the  multitude.  Chi  his  part  the  noble  old  Qovemor 
enjoyed,  with  the  keenest  satis&ction,  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniard's  object, 
and  watched  with  the  eagerness  of  a  delighted  child  its  sportive  circles 
through  the  air. 

Standing  on  the  battlement  of  one  of  the  dwellings  on  the  south  side 
of  the  square,  was  a  very  young  girl  of  exceeding  beauty ;  but  from  the 
deep  brown  of  her  cheek,  and  her hashing  d-irk  eyes,  she  was  a  quad- 
roon. Twice  the  winds  had  wafted  their  silktn  plaything  almost  within 
her  reach,  and  now  swept  it  a  third  time  close  above  her  Jiead,  and  bore 
it  past  her  in  the  direction  of  a  square  tower  that  rose  from  the  midst  of 
the  roof  Every  eye  watched  it  with  breathless  eagerntss;  it  touched 
the  tower — fluttered  an  instant,  and  then  a  shout  mingled  with  execra- 
tions of  the  Spaniards  announced  that  it  had  become  entangled  on  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  the  stone.  Instantly  several  young  men  were  seen 
scaling  the  front  of  the  dwelling,  aided  by  the  light  columns  of  the 
verandah  and  the  iron  bars  of  the  barricaded  windows. 

''Les  freresi  vive  Ics  freresl''  was  heard  on  every  tongue,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  towards  the  daring  young  men,  seven  in  number,  who 
appeared  on  all  parts  of  the  front  of  the  edifice  in  their  ambitious  and 
reckless  ascent  While  they  were  ascending,  the  young  quadroon  girl, 
by  an  inner  stair-case,  had  flown  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  boldly  step^ 
ping  on  the  verge,  reached  down,  and  with  great  peril  extricated  the 
ensign ;  then  waving  once  in  triumph,  she  placed  it  beneath  her  sym- 
metrical little  feet,  and  indignantly  trampled  upon  it. 

"Vive,  Lizza!  vive!  bravissimo  I"  rose  tumultuously  from  the  crowd 
below^  and  at  the  same  instant  the  young  men  gained  the  battlement- 
One  or  two  of  them  were  also  preparing  to  surmount  the  tower,  when 
she  cried  with  lofly  energy  that,  either  from  the  manner  in  which  she 
spoke,  or  from  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  speaker,  singularly  enforced 
their  attention. 
.   "  Stop,  Messieurs !     The  flag  is  mine,  and  shall  be  given  only  to  the 
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defenden  of  our  fiiir  proTmce;  Swear  that  3roa  will  hold  Louisiaiia  free 
of  Spain  and  all  other  power  8a?6  Qod  and  France,  and  it  ahall  be 
yours  I" 

Her  Toice  rung  with  the  rich  cleamen  of  a  clarion,  and  her  woide 
were  diednetly  heard  by  thoee  who  atood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
plasa. 

There  was  a  smile  of  surprise  on  the  fiices  of  the  young  nobles  as  she 
ceased,  but  the  lovely  Lizza  was  a  fiivorite  with  all ;  and  with  the  native 
gallantry  of  their  chivalrous  land,  now  seconded  both  by  patriotisni  and 
beauty,  ihey  with  one  mind  felt  disposed  to  give  solemnity  and  import- 
ance to  what  they  at  first  viewed  with  levity,  and  elevated  and  seriooa 
they  answered — 

"IFeweiw/" 

And  lajring  their  right  hands  one  upon  the  other,  they  solemnly  bowed 
their  heads  upon  them;  and  then  laying  them  upon  their  hearts,  they 
looked  up  to  Heaven  in  attestation  of  their  truth. 

^  Then  receive,  each  of  ye  noble  youths,  these  badges  in  remembrance 
of  your  oath.'' 

As  she  spoke  she  rent  the  flag  into  eight  scarft,  and  casting  one 
across  her  own  bosom,  threw  the  rest  from  the  tower  at  the  feet  of  the 
seven  young  men.  A  loud  murmur  of  applause  filled  the  air  at  this 
action,  and  the  youths,  taking  up  the  brilliant  scarfii,  bound  them  across 
their  breasts.  At  this  instant  the  report  of  some  fire^urm  was  heard 
from  the  square,  and  the  quadroon,  with  a  thrilling  shriek,  fell  head* 
long  from  the  tower.  Every  eye  was  turned  upon  the  Spaniard,  who 
with  a  look  of  malicious  triumph,  was  in  the  act  of  returning  to  a  hal- 
berdier a  blunderbuss  which  he  had  discharged  at  the  ill-Aited  girl,  as 
relieved  against  the  sky  she  presented  a  prominent  mark  to  his  deadly 
aim,  and  a  suitable  victim  to  his  vengeance. 

^  Do  them  to  the  death !"  cried  the  Oov<^mor ;  **  close  in  upon  the 
demons— drink  the  blood  of  the  Spanish  hounds !" 

**  Be  firm  and  close  about  me,  halberds!  Present  them  your  fronts 
and  retreat  slowly,"  ordered  the  Spaniard  coolly,  as  if  most  at  home 
when  dangers  thickened  about  him.  ^  Meet  their  charge  with  your 
battle^xes,  but  let  not  a  man  leave  his  phce  to  follow  up  a  blow.  Keep 
firm  and  steady,  and  we  will  yet  leave  ikr  behind  us  this  peck  of  French 
wolves." 

Led  on  by  the  Marquis,  the  French  guard  rushed  forward  with  fierce 
cries,  and  while  the  old  warrior  sought  to  reach  the  Spanish  chief^  his 
men  became  furiously  engaged,  hand  to  hand,  and  helm  to  hehn,  with 
the  slowly  retreating  halberdiers,  who  kept  firm  in  line,  defending  them* 
selves  with  ponderous  blows  of  their  battle-axes.  For  a  few  moments 
the  melee  was  terrific.  The  roar  of  the  heavy  muskets  of  the  guard, 
the  sharp  ring  of  pistols,  the  clashing  of  swords,  and  the  dull  sound  of 
the  strokes  of  the  battle-axes,  as  they  sunk  into  breast  or  skull,  were  for  a 
few  seconds  unceasing.  The  Marquis  having  made  several  ineflfectnal 
attempts  to  break  through  the  halberdiers,  at  length,  by  making  a  detour 
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fODod  their  flamk,  succeeded  in  gaining  their  rear  where  the  Count  of 
Bamares,  his  herald  hy  his  side,  was  slowly  retreating  step  hy  step^ 
with  his  men,  coolly  giving  his  orders,  and  enjoining  them  to  keep 
sbolilder  to  shoulder,  and  steadily  Ml  back  upon  him ;  while,  at  times, 
seeing  them  hard  pressed,  he  wouU  make  a  fierce  charge  upon  the 
guards,  and  dispersing  them,  resume  his  station,  and  retreat  in  the  samo 
regular  order  as  before. 

**  Now  shalt  thou  die  the  death,Count  of  Osma  ?"  shouted  the  oU  war* 
rior  as  he  found  the  path  open  between  himself  atui  the  Spaniard,  and 
throwing,  as  he  spoke,  his  body  &r  forward  on  the  horse,  which  he 
^rred  to  the  encounter,  he  made  a  desperate  lunge  at  his  foe ;  but  his 
sword  met  the  resistance  of  a  shirt  of  mail  worn  beneath  his  splendid 
mppaiel,  and  broke  short  to  the  hilt  The  force  of  the  bk)w,  neverthe- 
ksB,  nearly  unhorsed  the  Count,  who  speedily  recovering  his  seat,  deah 
in  return  so  well-aimed  a  stroke  upon  the  head  of  his  antagonist,  that  he 
was  stunned,  and  would  have  fiillen  from  his  saddle  but  U>i  the  suppoii 
of  his  stirrup ;  his  terrified  horse,  at  the  same  time,  swerved  wildly  from 
one  side,  and  when  he  recovered  from  the  shock,  which  he  did  in  a  £3W 
seconds,  he  found  himself  separated  from  his  foe  by  the  halberdiers. 

At  length,  after  defending  themselves  desperately  against  such  odds, 
fightmg  and  winning  every  inch  of  ground  with  their  faces  towards  their 
enemies,  the  halberdiers,  aided  by  the  skill  and  coolness  of  their  chief^  sno- 
oeeded  with  the  I09S  of  two  of  their  number,  in  extricating  themselves  from 
the  square,  and  reaching  the  entrance  to  the  Borgne  road.  Here  the  Mar- 
quis,  who  had  lost  some  of  his  best  men — many  citizaos  also  having  &UeQ 
in  the  fray — finding  nothing  would  be  gained  by  pursuit,  recalled  his 
guard  and  permitted  them  to  continue  their  retreat,  the  herald  still  hear- 
ing  off  the  flag,  without  Airther  molestation.  Not  so  the  seven  brothers, 
who,  after  bearing  the  body  of  the  slain  maiden  to  the  rooms  below,  now 
made  their  appearance  on  the  square.  Separating  and  moving  swiftly 
from  group  to  group  they  whispered  a  fiew  words  to  each  young  matt 
they  met,  who,  one  after  the  other,  silently  withdrew  and  dropped  from 
the  throng. 

Weary,  wounded,  and  sore  with  revenge,  the  Spaniards  made  a  rapid 
march  on  their  return  towards  the  lake,  which  at  length,  through  an 
opening  in  the  trees,  gladdened  their  sight  with  their  little  vessel  at 
anchor  upon  its  placid  breast  They  hailed  the  broad  expanse  of  water 
with  a  shout  of  joy,  and  with  renewed  vigor  marched  towards  the  glit* 
taring  beach.  With  light  steps  and  cheerful  spirits  they  traversed  the 
sandy  diore  to  their  boat,  which  lay  in  wait  for  them,  devoutly  with  their 
leaders,  stem  and  hardy  as  they  were,  blessing  the  saints  for  the  dangers 
they  had  escaped,  and  full  of  confidence  in  their  present  security.  But 
they  were  yet  a  mile  distant  from  their  barge,  when  a  sound  like  the 
Cramping  of  numerous  horses  fell  upon  their  ears  from  the  direction  they 
.  had  come,  and  looking  round  with  apprehension,  they  beheld  to  their 
dismay  a  body  of  fifty  horses,  armed  vnth  sabres  and  cuirasirier  pikes, 
emerging  firom  the  wood,  and  approaching  thei|| , jg  J^  JPf^    They 
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could  discern  that  they  were  led  od  by  seveo  young  men  who  wore 
ailken  scarfe  of  yellow  and  crimson  streaming  behind  ^em. 

'^  Fly  for  your  lives,  my  brave  halberds  T'  shouted  the  Count  of  Osma, 
after  watching  for  a  few  seconds  their  swift  cx>ming  "  To  the  boats ! 
to  the  boats  I  We  are  in  no  condition  to  withstand  their  mad  charge." 

With  this  rapid  and  energetic  order  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
ui'g^Qg  and  encouraging  his  men  forward,  he  fled  towards  the  barge. 
But  finding  the  pursuers  gained  each  moment  on  them,  the  Count  bade 
his  men  do  their  best  if  it  came  to  blows,  and  leaving  them  to  their  fate, 
accompanied  by  his  herald,  galloped  onwards  at  the  top  of  his  horse's 
speed  But  all  in  vain  was  the  flight  of  those  who  were  not  mounted. 
Like  a  whirlwind  the  troop  came  sweeping  along  the  beach,  and  ere 
the  halberdiers  could  turn  to  show  resistance,  they  were  borne  to  the 
ground  by  the  mere  weight  of  numbers,  and  trampled  in  the  earth  by  a 
hundred  iron-shod  hoo&,  while  their  blood  dyed  the  silvery  sands  from 
many  a  ghastly  wouod.>  The  work  of  death  was  but  of  an  instants'  du- 
ration ]  armor  was  no  defence  to  them — strength  and  courage  of  no  avail 
They  fell  as  if  a  simoon  of  the  desert  had  swept  over  them. 

Scarcely  without  pause  the  conquering  troop  galloped  onward  to  the 
lake  side,  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  two  horsemen  who  were  flying  as  if 
borne  forward  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  The  foremost  of  the  pursuers, 
a  dark  handsome  youth,  without  a  scarf,  and  armed  only  with  a  little 
spear,  who  ^seemed  to  be  one  of  the  band  that  had  gained  the  lead  by  the 
superior  speed  of  his  horse,  at  length  came  near  the  herald  and  shouted 
to  him  to  rein  up.  Bat  the  fugitive,  with  the  white  ensign  of  France 
wound  about  his  body,  continual  to  urge  his  steed  forward  without  heed- 
ing the  call  or  looking  behind. 

"  I  will  soon  stop  thy  flight,  gay  bird  T'  said  the  youth  in  a  half-tone ; 
and  rising  in  his  stirrups,  he  threw  himself  far  back  to  give  force  and 
energy  to  the  blow,  and  launched  his  light  spear  with  such  unerring 
eye  that  it  entered  his  body  through  the  folds  of  the  flag,  and  passed  out  a 
third  of  its  length  on  the  farther  side. 

"  The  honor  of  France  is  redeemed,"  he  cried,  coming  up  with  two  or 
three  tremendous  leaps  along  side  of  the  herald's  ^eed,  and  seizing,  while 
the  two  horses  were  still  flying  like  eagles  along  the  sands,  the  tottering 
body,  and  tearing  the  crimsoned  banner  from  it  ere  he  hurled  it,  still 
warm  with  life,  to  the  ground. 

"  Vive,  Renault!"  said  one  of  the  Freres,  coming  up  with  him,  "this 
day  hast  thou  saved  the  honor  of  our  belle  province.  Thy  hand,  Re- 
nault !  The  drop  of  Moorish  blood  in  thy  veins  shall  not  come  between 
thee  and  my  love.     Let  us  be  friends,  brave  Renault." 

The  youth  grasped  the  hand,  extended  to  receive  his,  in  eloquent 
silence. 

The  young  noble,  then  fastening  the  flag  to  his  sword,  elevated  it  above 
his  head,  and  after  waving  it  in  triumph,  continued  the  pursuit  of  the 
Spanish  leader.  Intimidated  by  the  slaughter  of  his  men,  and  witnessing 
the  fell  of  his  attendant,  he  gored  his  horse  to  madness,  reached  his  barge,, 
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and,  reckless  of  all  save  his  own  safety,  leaped,  mounted  as  he  was,  into  the 
midst  of  his  men  ;  while  his  voice,  commanding  theroi  with  oaths  and 
menaces  to  pot  off  from  the  land,  could  be  heard  above  the  thunder  of 
the  hoofs  of  the  pursuing  horse.  They  needed  no  urging;  and  while  the 
horsemen  were  yet  a  hundred  yards  from  the  waters  edge,  the  boat  was 
full  as  far  from  the  land,  and  its  occupant  safe  from  their  vengeance. 
After  seeing  him  embark  and  the  vessel  make  sail  and  stand  down  tha 
lake,  the  party  of  horse,  composed  of  the  young  townsmen,  both  creole* 
and  quadroons,  hastily  raised  by  the  seven  young  nobles,  returned  in 
triumph  to  the  city. 

For  three  years  afterwards,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  territory  of 
Louisiana  continued  to  hold  out  against  the  Spanish  claim.  But  at  length, 
by  the  command  of  France,  which  hitherto  had  been  too  much  occupied 
with  aftairs  at  home  to  ratify  the  treaty  by  a  formal  conveyance  to  Spain 
of  the  ce^ed  territory,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  province  of  Louis- 
iana reluctantly  prepared  to  surrender  to  a  Spanish  force,  and  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  a  Governor  appointed  by  Spain. 


THE   MUSICIAN'S   LAST  HOUR. 

BY    PARK    BENJAMIN. 

The  good  old  mian  lay  dying.     Soft  and  cool 
Played  the  light  summer  breeze  among  the  leaves 
Of  a  deep-foliaged  tree,  that  cast  its  shade 
Into  the  the  window  of  his  quiet  room : 
It  made  a  rustling  whisper,  like  the  hush 
Of  a  fond  mother  o'er  her  sleeping  babe ; 
And  all  was  still!  yet  many  friends  were  there, 
Who  oft  had  hung,  enchanted,  on  the  sounds 
Flowing  from  those  pale  lips,  springing  like  thought 
Beneath  the  touch  of  those  thin,  stirless  fingers. 
He  slept— how  calml  and,  oh,  methinks  he  dreamed! 
He  dreamed  of  starry  music— of  the  spheres 
Making  rich  harmony — of  seraph  harps 
Thrilling  and  trembling  to  the  heavenly  plumes 
That  faim'd  their  golden  wires.     He  heard  the  song 
Of  Cherubim,  symphonies,  faint  and  low; 
For  soft  he  smiled,  and  seemed  iiitent  to  hear — 
He  heard  the  choir  of  angels,  loud  and  full, 
Pouring  a  flood  of  music;  for  he  stirred 
With  restless  fervor,  and  his  eyelids  rose. 
'Twas  but  the  breeze,  disquieting  his  slumber — 

•  In  LoaijiiaDa  "Creole"  signifies  nothings  more  than 
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Throwing  the  branches  of  the  leafy  tree 

Againat  the  lattice— ^freahening,  aa  the  ray 

Of  aunaet  deefpened.     Its  first,  low-sounding  tonea 

Had  mingled  with  his  fiincy,  and  he  dreamed 

Of  gentle  cadence;  when  it  louder  swelled, 

He  heard  the  angel-choruaand  awoke  I 

Turning  his  feeble  gaze  upon  the  forms 

That  stood  around,  subdued  to  breathless  awe, 

He  seem'd  to  seek  for  some  dear  countenance. 

Th'  inquiring  look  was  answered ;  for  a  girl, 

As  loyely  as  the  seraph  of  his  dream, 

With  voice  as  charming,  to  his  pillow  leaned, 

And  sobbed — **  What  wik  thou  with  me,  oh  my  fiithcrf* 

**  Fm  dying,  Ella,  dying!  play  an  iiir 

Upon  thy  harp :  it  cords  I  would  hear  thrill 

With  the  deep  music,  which  I  taught  and  loved — 

And  still  love  next  to  thee,  mine  own,  and  Heaven  I" 

The  maiden  went,  and  with  a  faltering  step. 

Approached  her  harp.     She  lightly  touched  the  strings 

Prelusive  to  some  strain,  as  sad  and  solemn 

As  the  lone  swan's  last-warbled  requiem  song. 

Sudden  the  old  man  rose.     His  dim  eye  lightened ;  - 

His  hands  he  threw,  as  if  in  rapid  haste 

Across  the  chords  and  hastly  spoke,  "  Not  so  I 

Not  so  t  my  daughter — ^not  one  mournful  tone, 

For  I  would  triumph  over  Death,  and  soar 

Victorious,  as  a  Conqueror,  to  my  throne  I 

Play  me  a  martial  air  1" 

The  maiden  paused 
A  moment  only ;  for  strange  courage  flashed 
Cer  her  bright  brow ;  and  Inspiration,  caught 
From  her  great  fether's  spirit,  gave  her  power 
To  sweep  the  cords  with  firm  and  brilliant  hand. 
She  played  a  Triumph,  such  as  Miriam  sang 
When  Israel's  rescued  armies  passed  the  seal 
The  sunset's  latest  beam  streamed  proudly  in 
Upon  the  old  man's  couch.     His  visage  shone, 
As  if  the  portals  of  the  sky  were  thrown 
Apart  before  his  way.     The  harp  still  flung 
Majestic  music  on  his  raptured  ear ; 
And,  with  the  utterance  of  a  mighty  strain, 
He  fell  upon  his  pillow — and  was  calm  I 
His  soul  had  floated  on  that  wave  of  sound 
To  Heaven! 
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THE  PROJECTED  SHIP   CANAL  TO  CONNECT  THE 
ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS. 

No.  IL 


In  our  last  number,  we  made  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  paat 
history  of  this  subject,  as  necessarily  preparatory  to  the  consideration  of 
the  questions  which  must  immediately  present  themselves,  on  the  mere 
suggestion  of  so  grand  and  glorious  a  prbjept  Is  it  physically  practi* 
cable? — and,  By  what  means,  and  in  what  manner,  can  it  best  be  car- 
ried into  effect? 

All  will  agree  that  if  not  absolutely  forbidden  by  a  higher  than  any 
human  power — if  not  Ynanifestly  decreed  impossible  by  the  fiat  of  that 
creative  will  which  has  spread  out  the  oceans  and  the  continents,  and 
has  reared  high  towards  the  heavens  the  rocky  barriers  of  the  eternal 
hills — that  then  it  ought  to  be  accomplished,  and  must  be  accomplished, 
even  though  it  should  prove  an  undertaking  to  task  the  combined  ener- 
gies of  all  the  commercial  and  civilized  nations  of  the  globe.  All  will 
agree,  too,  that  it  should  never  be  abandoned  until  its  utter  impractica- 
bility shall  have  been  decisively  demonstrated  by  the  most  thorough 
topographical  investigation  of  every  proposed  route  that  may  seem  to 
exhibit  the  slightest  probability  of  success. 

Now  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  if  its  practicability  has  never  yet 
been  demonstrated,  on  the  other  hand  its  impossibility  has  never  been 
shewn ;  and  the  object  designed  in  th^  preceding  historical  sketch  has 
been  it  is  presumed,  sufficiently  attained,  of  shewing,  that  neither  from 
the  several  centuries  that  it  has  remained  a  mere  visionary  speculation  in 
men's  minds,  nor  from  the  failure  of  the  several  abortive  efibrts  that  have 
been  started  to  carry  it  into  execution,  can  any  just  inference  be  derived 
&tal  even  to  its  probable  practicability. 

There  exists,  on  the  contrary,  much  evidence  to  encourage  a  rational 
presumption  of  its  practicability  by  either  of  the  two  routes  between 
which,  as  before  stated,  the  question  must  lie, — and  with  comparative 
fiicility  and  moderate  cost,  in  view  of  the  immense  benefits  to  be  derived, 
with  immediate  certainty,  from  it, — and  of  the  vast  national  interest  in- 
volved in  it. 

1.  The  Northern  or  Nicaragua  Route. — By  this  route,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  a  water  communication  already  exists  between  the  two 
oceans,  with  the  exception  of  the  narrow  space  between  the  west  side  of 
Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific,  sometimes  called  the  Isthmus  of  Ni- 
caragua. The  lake  itself  is  a  large  body  of  water,  of  an  irregular  ob- 
long or  oval  shape,  extending  lengthwise  north-west  and  south-east,  cor- 
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responding  with  the  direction  of  the  Pacific  coast,  from. which,  as  has 
been  before  remarked,  the  distance  at  the  narrowest  part  does  not  exceed 
seventeen  miles.  Its  circumference  is  between  four  and  fire  hnndred 
miles.  At  its  northern  extremity^  it  communicates,  by  a  small  connect- 
ing stream,  with  a  smaller  lake,  named  Lake  Leon,  about  a  hundred 
and  fifly  miles  in  circumference.  It  ( Lake  Nicaragua )  has  its  outlet  at 
its  south-western  side  by  the  river  San  Juan,  a  considerable  stream, 
which  empties  into  the  Atlantic  at  the  harbor  of  San  Juan,  after  a  wind- 
ing course,  in  a  broad  channel,  of  about  a  hundred  miles;  though  the 
distance  in  a  straight  line  from  its  mouth  to  the  lake  does  not  exceed 
sixty  miles.  Thence  across  to  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  the  distance  is  about  fifty- 
miles.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  lake  is  said  to  vary  from  three  to 
eight  fathoms.  It  has  been  freely  navigated  by  vessels  of  considerable 
size,  such  as  large  armed  brigs,  schooners,  &c.  With  respect  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river  San  Juan,  there  is  some  diversity  in  the  testi- 
mony. Mr.  William  D.  Robinson,  in  his  "Mtooirs  of  the  Mexican 
Revolution :  including  a  narrative  of  the  expedition  of  General  Xavier 
Mina,  with  some  observations  on  the  practicability  of  opening  a  com- 
merce between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  through  the  Mexican 
Isthmus  in  the  Province  of  Oaxaca  and  at  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  &c." 
— published  at  Philadelphia,  |820 — thus  speaks  of  it: 

"  In  looking  over  the  excellent  maps  of  Melish  and  Doctor  Robinson,  recently 
published,  we  perceive  that  the  river  called  San  Juan  dischar^;es  its  waters  into  th« 
Atlantic  ocean,  in  the  province  of  Costa  Rica  about  the  latitude  of  10^  45^  north. 
This  noble  river  has  its  source,  in  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua.  The  bar  at  its  mouth 
has  been  generally  stated  as  not  having  more  than  twelve  (eet  water  on  it.  About 
•ixtivjn  years  ago,  un  enterprising  Englishman,  who  casually  visited  the  river,  ex- 
amined the  different  passages  over  the  bar,  and  discovered  one  which,  although  oar> 
row,  would  admit  a  vessel  drawing  twenty-five  feet.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
traders  to  that  coast  from  Honduras  are  likewise  acquainted  with  the  passage  just 
mentioned,  but  it  has  never  been  laid  down  on  any  map ;  and  if  the  Spanish  Gov. 
emment  had  been  informed  of  it,  they  would,  conformably  to  their  usual  policy^ 
have  studiously  concealed  it.  After  the  bar  of  the  San  Juan  is  crossed,  there  is  excel- 
lent and  safe  anchorage  in  four  and  six  fathoms  of  water.  It  is  stated  that  there 
are  no  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  but  what  may  be  easily  removed  j 
and,  at  present,  large  brigs  and  schooners  sail  up  the  river  into  the  lake.  This  im- 
portant fact  has  been  communicated  to  us  by  several  traders." 

In  Thompson's  Guatemala,  it  is  stated : 

"  That  the  San  Juan  is  navigable  from  the  port  to  the  interior  of  the  lake  for  craft 
drawing  three  or  four  feet  water,  at  all  times  in  the  year,  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
doubt.  It  also  appears  clear  that  it  can  be  ascended  in  two  or  three  days  more  than 
is  occupied  in  descendino;  it.  For  thirty  or  thirty-fire  leagues  up,  it  is  navigable  ibr 
vessels  drawing  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  water. 

A  gentleman  from  Guatem^lu,  the  Marquis  de  Ycineni,  in  a  letter 
dated  May  8,  1836,  quoted  in  the  R*poit  of  the  committee, says  that: 

"  The  river  San  Juan  issues  frQm  the  lake,  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic,  and  is 
navigable  for  canoes  and  for  steamboats  of  li^ht  draught  of  water;  but,  with  little 
expense  and  labor,  the  obstacles  which  now  prevent  the  ascent  of  large  steam-vessels 
could  be  overeome." 
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Mr.  C.  Bolton,  who  Tisited  the  country  in  1825,  with  a  Tiew  to  these 
inyestigations,  in  a  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  states,  that: 

•«  The  rirer  Bu  John,  emptying  into  the  Atlantic,  is  the  only  ontkt  of  the  lake  Ni- 
earagna;  it  is  generally  a  pretty  rapid  stream;  has  many  sand-banks,  and  one  or 
more  ledges  of  rocks,  so  that  a  boat  drawing  eighteen  inches  is  obliged  to  be  dis- 
charged in  the  time  of  k>w  water,  where,  in  time  of  high  water,  from  four  to  six 
feet  may  be  carried." 

These  impediments  in  the  navigation  of  the  San  Juan,  it  is  stated  by 
Mr.  de  Cai&az,  on  the  authority  of  some  official  estimates,  could  be  re- 
moved at  very  moderate  expense. 

On  the  other  hand.  Col.  Biddle,  in  his  Report  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  thus  gives  us  the  result  of  the  surveys  and  explorations  instituted 
by  Bolivar,  in  1828  and  '29 — though  the  authority  of  a  Colombian  de- 
cision against  the  (jnatemalian  route  may  well  be.  regarded  as  very 
questionable; — besides  that,  the  &ct  is  that  Bolivar's  engineers,  Messrs. 
Uoyd  and  Falmarck,  did  not  make  any  exploration  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Colombian  territory : 

"  The  river  San  Juan  and  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  were  deoned  ineligible  on  ao* 
count  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  the  numerous  obstructions  in  the  river,  the 
violent  hurricanes  on  the  lakes,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  and  the  great  dis- 
tance between  the  two  oceans—it  being  more  than  treble  that  of  the  route  by  the 
river  Chagres." 

The  question  of  the  navigability  of  the  river  San  Juan  is  of  little  con- 
sequence in  connection  with  the  project  of  a  ship  canai^  except  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  volume  of  water  which  it  could  furnish  as  a  feeder  to  the 
canal  to  be  carried  along  its  banks.  Next  in  importance,  however,  to 
the  grander  enterprise  which  would  open  a  communication  between  the 
two  oceans  for  the  commerce  of  the  world,  without  the  process  of  the 
transhipment  of  cargoes,  is  that  of  a  steamboat  communication ;  the 
practicability  of  wnich,  at  small  cost,  would  seem  to  be  placed  beyond 
much  doubt  by  the  preceding  testimony,  so  &r  as  it  is  entitled  to 
confidence. 

With  respect  to  the  country  intervening  between  the  Lake  Nicaragua 
and  the  Pacific,  it  is  generally  known  that  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
which  runs  through  the  two  continents,  at  this  portion  of  its  course,  in 
Guatemala,  almost  entirely  disappears.  Some  of  the  accounts  represent 
the  country  between  the  lake  and  the  Pacific  as  almost  a  dead  level, 
broken  by  but  a  few  isolated  conical  hills ;  which,  for  a  portion  of  its 
extent,  from  the  gentle  smoothness  of  its  ascent,  it  undoubtedly  appears 
to  be ;  though  a  ridge  of  moderate  elevation,  and  presenting  no  very 
formidable  obstacle  to  a  canal,  certainly  does  appear  at  the  distance  of 
about  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  lake.  In  Thompson's  Guatemala  is 
quoted  a  table  of  levels  taken  from  the  ocean  to  the  lake,  at  the  average 
distance  of  one  hundred  yards  each,  under  the  direction  of  the  Spanish 
authorities.  From  this  table  a  profile  of  the  route  has  been  furnished 
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to  the  Committee  by  the  Topograj^cal  Bureau  at  Waahington,  and 
published  as  a  map  in  the  App^ix  to  their  Report  This  exhibits,  at 
a  glance,  the  depth  of  the  cut  required  to  carry  the  proposed  canal  from 
the  lake  to  the  ocean.  The  sole  difficulty  lies  within  the  eight  miles 
next  to  the  former;  for  about  six  miks  of  which,  the  elevation  of  the 
earth  exceeds  the  surface  of  the  lake  upwards  of  sixty  feet;  and  for  two 
miles  of  the  six,  it  averages  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet ;  and 
for  about  one-third  of  a  mile,  it  reaches  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  but 
never  exceeds  that  height.  For  the  remainder  of  the  distance  to  the 
ocean,  the  ground  descends  gradually,  being,  as  is  remarked  in  the  Be* 
port  of  the  Committee,  ^'as  fovorable  for  a  canal  as  could  be  desired." 
The  height  of  the  level  of  the  lake  above  that  of  the  ocean  is  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  The  level  of  the  lake  being  assumed  as  the 
summit  level  of  the  canal,  in  computing  the  amount  of  excavations  to  be 
made  through  that  portion  of  the  intervening  ridge  which  rises  above 
that  level,  there  is  to  be  added  to  the  elevations  above  mentioned  an  ex- 
cavation of  the  depth  of  the  xanal  itself^  which  is  assumed  at  about 
twenty-six  feet,  or  the  draught  of  a  large  frigate.  With  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground  through  which  these  excavations  are  to  be  made, 
the  only  testimony  we  find  is  that  of  Mr.  Bolton,  alluded  to  above,  who 
says  that  it  is  founded  upon  **  a  species  of  rock  very  easy  to  work ;  pro- 
bably it  may  be  worked  by  a  pick-axe,  ofiering  perfect  solidity  to  the 
banks  of  a  catial  through  the  isthmus." 

Assuming  these  excavations  for  the  passage  of  the  canal,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  lake  will  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  water  as  a  feeder. 
Or  perhaps  the  necessity  of  them  may  be  to  a  considerable  extent  obvi- 
ated by  the  use  of  locks  to  cross  the  ridge,  which  might  be  fed  from  the 
Lake  Leon,  the  level  of  which  is  known  to  be  much  higher  than  that  of 
Lake  Nicaragua — the  short  stream  that  connects  the  two  having  a  very 
rapid  descent,  almost  a  fall,  estimated  at  upwards  of  thirty  feet  In  fact* 
for  the  sake  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  higher  level  of 
Lake  Leon,  it  has  been  proposed,  instead  of  carrying  the  cut  from  Lake 
Nicaragua  direct  to  the  Pacific,  at  the  point  of  the  shortest  distance,  to 
carry  it  considembly  &rthef  northward,  in  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  lake  to  the  sea,  to  the  excellent  port  of 
Realejo,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Leon. 

There  is  still  another  route  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Pacific, 
which  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Holland  Company  when  treating 
with  Guatemala  for  the  privilege  of  making  a  canal  through  its  terri- 
tory, viz :  from  the  southwestern  side  of  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  bay 
and  port  of  Nieoya  on  the  Pacific,  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  Of 
this  route  less  is  known  by  actual  explorations  than  of  the  other  two. 

As  for  the  eastern  portion  or  main  body  of  the  canal,  from  the  lake  to 
the  Atlantic,  it  would  certainly  seem  that  no  other  great  difficulty  can 
exist  in  the  way  of  its  construction  than  the  distance,  already  stated  as 
about  sixty  miles.     For  what  distance  from  its  mouth  the  bed  of  the 
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nvex  mighl  afford  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  serve  as  a  portion  of  it, 
does  not  appear.  No  actual  exploration  appears  to  have  been  made 
along  its  banks;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  where  the  natural  river 
can  make  its  way  the  canal  can  be  carried.  The  elevation  of  the  sur- 
fiuse  of  the  lake  above  that  of  the  Pacific  has  been  shown  to  be  about  a 
hundred  and  forty  feet.  Even,  therefore,  if  we  concede  the  probably  un- 
founded popular  opinion  that  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic,  at  the  Isthmus, 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  Pacific,  (estimated  by  Capt.  Cook  at  not  less 
than  twenty  feet,)  the  elevation  of  the  vast  volume  of  water  of  the  lake 
wouU  still  constitute  it  an  inexhaustible  feeder  for  a  canal  of  any  dimen- 
sions, in  addition  to  the  contiguous  supply  to  be  derived  from  the  river — 
a  supply  certainly  very  large,  and  probably  alone  sufficient. 

There  remains  to  be  regarded  but  the  question  of  harbours  and  anchor- 
age aflbrded  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  proposed  canaL  Of  that  on 
the  Atlantic,  the  poit  of  San  Juan,  Mr.  de  Cafiaz  says: 

"  The  port  or  San  Juan,  on  the  Atlantic,  is  very  open,  its  anchoring  ^und  capa- 
cious, and  its  clhnate  so  very  wholesome,  that  the  tn>op8  of  the  garrison  stationed 
ift  Fuerte  dedax  Carlos,  as  a  corps  of  observation,  have  constantly  been  in  the  habit 
of  petitioning  to  be  put  on  that  service,  in  order  to  recover  their  health:  they  arc, 
perhaps,  the  moat  healthy  in  all  America." 

The  proposed  dehauche  of  the  canal  on  the  Pacific  side,  at  the  point 
of  the  narrowest  distance  from  the  lake  to  the  ocean,  is  at  a  harbor  called 
the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Brito,  or  San  Juan  of  the  South,  on  the  gulf  of 
Papagayo,  which  is  also  described  by  Mr.  de  Cafiaz  as  an  open  and  good 
anchorage  port,  and  by  Mr.  Robinson,  as  "  free  from  rocks  and  shoals  " 
and  aa  having  a  "shore  so  bold  that  a  frigate  may  anchor  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  beacL'*  While  of  the  port  of  Realejo,  before  alluded  to 
as  one  of  those  in  contemplation  on  the  Pacific  side,  Mr.  de  Cafiaz  says, 
that  "  a  thousand  line-of-battle  ships  can  conveniently  and  safely  ride  at 
anchor  in  the  said  port  of  Realejo.'* 

A  great  variety  of  the  most  valuable  timbers  overspread  the  country, 
together  with  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  and 
quicksilver.  It  is  described  as  the  garden  of  the  world,  teeming  ^vith 
the  richest  and  most  varied  vegetation,  and  abounding  with  game  and  fish, 
80  as  to  make  the  comfortable  sustenance  of  human  life  as  chimp  and  easy 
as  can  be  possible  in  any  section  of  the  globe.  The  population  is  about 
two  millions,  almost  without  any  intermixture  of  the  negro  race,  and  labor 
exceedingly  cheap;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  government  of  Central 
America,  which  is  unembarrassed  by  any  heavy  foreign  debt,  would 
strain  every  nerve,  and  bring  the  whole  energies  o  the  people,  to  codpe- 
rate  with  the  execution  of  the  enterprise  for  which  all  the  physical  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  appear  to  offer  such  signal  advantages. 

2.  The  Southern  or  Panama  Route.— This  route  has  certainly,  over 
that  which  has  just  been  described,  the  obvious  and  immense  advantage 
of  a  greatly  diminished  distance  to  be  overcome.  The  shortes  distance 
across,  from  tea  to  sea,  in  a  straight  line,  is  about  twenty-tight  miKs.  ac- 
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cording  to  Humboldt,  though  the  course  of  a  canal  would  be  conaiderably 
longer.  The  most  suitable  point  on  the  Atlantic  side  to  be  selected  for  that 
purpose,  is  unquestionably,  from  its  great  advantage  as  a  harbor,  the  Bay 
of  Limon,  or  '^  Navy  Bay/'  a  little  to  the  eastward  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Chagres,  emptying  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  On  the  Pacific 
side  the  choice  will  Lie  between  the  Bay  of  Panama  and  the  Bay  of  Chor- 
rera.  The  distance  in  a  straight  line  across  from  Panama  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Chagres  is  about  forty  miles,  the  Isthmus  beginning  here  to  widen.  It 
is  remarkable  that  there  occurs  here,  according  to  Uoj^d's  Report  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  1831,*  a  subsidence  of  the  chain  of  the  northern  Cor- 
dillera  of  the  Andes,  similar  to  that  before  spoken  of  as  observable  in 
the  province  of  Nicaragua — as  if  designed  by  nature  as  a  hint  and  stimu- 
lus to  men  to  select  one  of  these  points  to  complete,  by  art  and  labor,  the 
work  left  undone  by  herself  of  connecting  the  two  adjacent  oceans  by  a 
ship  communication.  The  Chagres  is  a  considerable  river,  navigable 
for  vessels  drawing  five  or  six  feet  water  about  forty-three  miles  from  its 
mouth,  to  the  small  town  of  Cruces.  At  i^ut  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
from  its  mouth  it  receives  a  large  tributary  called  the  Trinidad;  and  in 
&ct  it  may  be  considered  doubtful  which  of  the  two  is  entitled  to  the  de- 
signation of  the  main  stream.t  To  its  junction  with  the  Trinidad  it  is 
proposed  to  use  the  river  as  part  of  the  projected  ship  communication,  it 
being  fully  adequate  for  the  purpose.  From  that  point  two  diverging 
routes  are  proposed,  the  one  to  the  Rio  Grande,  which  emptied;  with  a 
broad  mouth  or  estuary,  into  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  the  other  to  the 
Bay  of  Chorrera — both  of  about  the  same  length,  namely,  twenty-eight 
or  thirty  miles.  On  the  Atlantic  side  a  short  cut  is  proposed,  of  two  or 
three  miles,  from  the  river  to  Navy  Bay,  in  preference  to  entering  the 

*  '*  It  18  generfdiy  supposed  in  Europe  that  the  ^reat  chain  of  mciintains  which  in 
South  America  forms  the  Andes,  and  in  North  America  the  Mexican  and  Rocky 
Mountains,  continues  nearly  unbroken  through  the  Isthmus.  Thi^,  however,  is  not 
the  case:  the  northern  CordiUera  breaks  into  detached  mountains  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  province  of  Veragua.  These  are  of  considerable  height,  extremely  abnq>i 
and  rugged,  and  frequently  exhibit  an  almost  perpendicular  face  of  bare  rock.  To 
these  succeed  numerous  conical  mountains  rising  out  of  toVAnnahs  and  plains,  and 
seldom  exceeding  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  in  height.  Finally,  between 
Chagres  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  Chorrera  on  the  Pacific  side,  the  conical  moun- 
tains are  not  so  numerous,  having  plains  of  great  extent  interspersed  with  occasional 
insulated  ranges  of  hills  of  inconsiderable  height  and  extent  From  this  description, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  spot  where  the  continent  of  America  is  reduced  to  nearly  its 
narrowest  limits,  is  also  distinguished  by  a  break  for  a  few  miles  of  the  great  chain 
of  mountains,  which  otherwise  extends,  with  but  few  exceptions,  to  its  extreme 
northern  and  southern  limits." — Phil.  Trans.  Royol  Society,  1830,  Pari.  Lpag^Bb, 

t  Capt.  Lloyd,  in  his  Report  to  the  Royal  Society,  says — "  should  a  time  arrive 
when  a  project  of  a  water  comnlunication  across  the  Isthmus  may  be  entertained,  the 
river  Trinidad  will  probably  appear  the  most  favorable  route.  The  river  is,  for  some 
distance,  both  broad  and  deep.  Its  banks  are  also  well  suited  for  wharves,  especially 
in  the  nei2;hbourhood  of  the  spot  from  whence  the  lines  marked  for  raikoad  commu- 
nications commence." 
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riirer  at  its  own  mouth,  in  the  Bay  of  Chagrei.  The  greater  part  of 
either  of  these  lines  would  be  through  a  tolerably  level  country,  with 
the  exception  of  a  ridge  extending  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Pacific 
side,  through  which  a  deep  cut  would  be  necessary.  Along  the  greater 
part  of  the  route  the  waters  of  both  the  Chagres  and  the  Trinidad,  the  one 
on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left,  could  be  made  tributary  to  the  canal 
as  feeders,  which  there  is  considerable  probability  to  suppose  would  be 
quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

There  are  also  numerous  smaller  streams,  especially  as  we  approach 
the  Pacific,  which  would  be  available  in  the  formation  of  reservoirs.  Of 
this  route,  Mr.  Radclifif,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  thus 
speaks,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee,  published  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Report: 

"  In  referenee  to  the  route  by  the  river  Ckagres^  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  pruetUO' 
&2#,  and  preferable  io  any  other ^  I  would  obsenre,  that,  on  a  review  of  all  the  author- 
ities respecting  it,  and  fUrther  examination  of  the  great  question  as  to  a  supply  of 
water  at  the  summit-leTcl,  I  feel  more  confident  than  erer  of  a  sufll<;i«ncy  of  water 
being  obtainable  there  for  a  thip-^amal.  There  are  several  streams  rising  in  the  high 
land  of  the  isthmus,  on  each  side  of  the  contemplated  route,  besides  the  rivers  Cha* 
fres  and  Trinidad,  (either,  perhaps*  sufficient)  which  may  all  be  conducted  into  one 
spacious  basin  or  resenroir,  located  high  enough  to  feed  a  canal  on  the  summit-level 
both  ways,  though  perhaps  at  heavy  expense,  which  is  of  little  consequence  in  regard 
to  such  a  work  as  this.  It  is  also  possible  to  make  an  excavation,  through  the  divid- 
ing ridge  of  land  between  the  two  oceans,  deep  enough  to  admit  the  water  irom  the 
bed  of  one  or  both  those  rivers  to  (feed  the  canal  on  its  summit-level,  and  even  deep 
enough  to  let  the  water  of  the  Pacific  supply  that  level  every  flood  tide ;  as  it  rises 
daily  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet,  and  is  then  so  much  higher  (less  than  one  and  a 
half  foot)  than  the  Atlantic.  Such  an  excavation  would  probably  not  exceed  the 
•ne  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  described  by  Humboldt  But  there  is  still  another  mo> 
thod  of  supplying  that  level  if  others  fail-— that  of  raising  the  water  out  of  a  reser- 
Toir  filled  by  Streams  into  a  higher  one  on  the  summit-level,  by  means  of  forcing- 
pumps,  like  the  Philadelphia  water-works  supplying  the  city,  and  those  on  the  Penn^ 
■ylvania  Union  Canal  for  supplying  the  summit^level  thereof.  The  former  elevates 
water  out  of  the  Schuylkill,  by  six  forcing-pumps  united,  to  the  height  of  onehtmdred 
and  ten  feet,  at  the  rata  of  three  thousand  gallons  per  minute,  into  a  reservoir  con- 
structed at  that  height,  covering  six  aeres  of  ground,  and  holding  twenty-odd  mil- 
lions of  gaUons.'' 

To  the  iheans  here  alhided  to  of  filling  large  reservoirs  for  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  canal,  should  be  added  that  afforded  by  the  season  of  in- 
cessant and  heavy  rain,  about  five  months  of  the  year,  from  May  to  Oc- 
tober. And  sufficient  experience  has  been  had  in  the  use  of  reservoirs 
of  this  kind  to  admit  of  exact  calculation  of  the  amount  of  loss  by  evap- 
oration to  be  allowed  for  the  dry  season. 

The  Isthmus  is  described  in  Lloyd's  Report,  already  alluded  to,  as 
abounding  in  valuable  timbers  and  all  the  building  materials  requisite  for 
a  work  of  this  kind ;  and  an  ample  supply  of  laborers,  at  low  wages  and 
cheaply  supported,  could  be  fully  relied  upon,  as  well  as  the  zealous 
cooperation  of  the  liberal  and  now  well  consolidated  government  of  New 
Granada. 
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A  strong  probahilit^,  then,  may  with  ttiety  be  said  to  exist  that  either 
of  theae  routes  will  be  ibuod  practicable  for  a  ship  canal  of  the  largest 
dimensions.     The  latter  has  the  advantage  of  being  of  not  more  than 
one-third  the  distance  of  the  former ;  though  whether  that  advantage  is 
not  compensated  by  that  of  the  vast  reservoirs  placed  already  by  nature 
at  the  summit  level  of  the  canal,  in  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Leon,  » 
only  to  be  ascertained  by  more  thorough  exploration.     In  either  case,  a 
deep  cut  would  be  required  for  a  few  miles;  but  in  neither  does  that  ob- 
stacle present  any  difficulty  entitled  to  serious  consideration  in  compari* 
son  with  the  inappreciable  value  of  such  a  work  to  the  world  at  large. 
To  &miliarize  the  imagination  of  the  reader  with  the  conception  of  ex- 
cavations of  such  magnitude,  the  Committee  quote,  in  their  Appendix, 
from  Humboldt's  description  of  the  &mous  excavation,  probably  the 
largest  in  the  world,  which  serves  as  a  drain  to  carry  off  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  called  the  Desague  of  Huehuetoca. 
The  length  of  this  is  between  twelve  and  thirteen  miles,  and  it  cuts  its 
way  through  a  chain  of  hills  ( the  hills  of  Nochtstongo ),  which  requires 
for  the  space  of  half  a  mile  an  excavation  of  from  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  ieet,  and  for  a  little  over  two 
miles  from  ninety-eight  to  one  h^mdred  and  thirty-one  feet,  in  perpendl* 
cular  depth.     The  breadth  at  the  top  is  from  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  across.      The  contemplated  excava- 
tion in  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  though  somewhat  longer  than  this,  no- 
where equals  it  in  depth,  averaging  only  one  hundred  and  fiAy  feet  for 
about  one-third  of  a  mile,  at  its  greatest  depth. 

For  a  description  of  this  stupendous  work,  and  a  history  of  its  execu- 
tion, we  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  HumboUt's  New  Spain,  Book  3, 
ch.  8,  our  present  limits  permitting  us  to  extract  only  the  following  re- 
mark upon  it,  in  which  Humboldt  evidently  alludes  to  the  &r  nobler  un- 
dertaking in  support  of  which  we  are  referring  to  the  example  of  the 
Desague : 

**  The  ds$agMe^  in  its  actual  atate,  ia  ondoiibtedly  one  of  the  moat  gigantie  hy- 
draulic operationa  e^er  exeeoted  by  man.  We  look  upon  it  with  a  apeciea  of  admi- 
ration, particularly  when  we  conaider  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  enonno«» 
breadth,  depth,  and  length  of  the  aperturt.  If  thia  cut  were  filled  with  water  to  the 
depth  of  ten  mf  tres,  (33.8  feet,)  the  largeat  Teasels  of  war  could  pass  through  the  range 
of  mountains  which  bound  the  plain  of  Mexico  to  the  nofthesat  The  admSratioB 
which  thia  work  inapirea  ia  mingled,  howerer,  with  tha  moat  afflicting  ideaa.  We 
call  to  mind,  at  the  eight  of  the  cut  of  Nochiatongo,  the  number  of  Indians  who 
perished  there,  either  from  the  ignorance  of  the  engineers,  or  the  excess  of  the  fa- 
ti;^es  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  ages  of  barbarity  and  cruelty.  We  examine 
if  auch  slow  and  costly  means  were  necessary  to  carry  oiT  finom  a  ralley  endoafd  on 
an  aidea  ao  inconsiderable  a  maaa  of  water;  and  we  regret  that  ao  much  celleo- 
five  atrength  was  not  employed  in  some  greater  and  more  uaeiul  object — in  opening, 
for  example,  not  a  canal,  but  a  pasaage  through  some  iathmus  that  impedea  navi* 
gation." 

The  only  two  great  ship  canals  in  existence,  the  celebrated  Caledo- 
nian and  Amsterdam  canals,  though  inferior  in  scale  of  magnitude 
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to  the  project  now  under  consideration,  yet  may  be  regarded  aa  fiir 
greater  undertakings  in  proportion  to  the  purposes  to  be  subserved  and 
the  interests  to  be  benefitted  by  them,  than  this  work  would  be,  if  real- 
ized on  the  most  magnificent  scale,  in  comparison  with  the  incalculable 
advantage  to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world  directly  involved  in  it 
The  length  of  the  present  article  necessarily  excludes  any  particular  de- 
scription of  these  canals;  a  sufficient  account  of  which  can,  however,  bo 
found  in  Lieber's  Encyclopssdia  Americana,  a  work  very  generally  dis* 
tributed  through  most  parts  of  the  country. 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  revenue  of  such  a  work  would 
more  than  amply  cover  the  interest  of  its  do^  at  a  rate  double  the  &ir 
4md  regular  value  of  money  in  the  great  money  markets  of  Europe, 
which  is  not  above  four  p6r  cent  Mr.  Radcliff  shows  conclusively  that, 
even  in  the  present  stsite  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  the  saving  which 
it  would  efiect  in  the  Actual  expense  of  navigation,  to  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe  with  the  Pacific,  must  at  least  exceed  two 
millions  of  dollars  per  imnum,  which  might  therefore  be  levied  upon  it^ 
in  the  form  of  toll,  without  the  imposition  of  any  additional  burthen ;  and 
that  estimating  its  probable  cost  at  the  enormous  amount  of  twenty  mil- 
lions, it  would  pay  an  mterest  of  eight  per  cent,  with  an  annual  surplus 
of  near  half  a  million.  While  the  natural  growth  of  commerce,  to- 
gether with  that  which  would  resuk  from  such  h  prodigious  increase  of 
its  facilities,  must  justify  the  anticipation  of  even  a  much  larger  income, 
from  which  to  reimburse  the  principal  of  its  cost,^-to  be  succeeded  by 
that  great  consummation  towards^  which  tend  the  aspirations  of  all  its 
enlightened  friends  the  perfect  fteedom  of  Us  navigation  to  the  com- 
wurce  of  the  wotld^  with  no  other  than  the  trifiing  charge  of  its  mainte- 
nance and  management 

It  must  be  apparent  that  this  great  enterprise  should  be  a  work,  not  of 
private  individuals,  but  of  nations.  Supposing  it  once  accoihplished, 
who  can  for  a  moment  tolerate  the  idea  that  such  a  general  highway  or 
thoroughfare  for  the  commerce  of  the  world  should  be  subject  to  the 
control,  either  of  the  cupidity  of  private  incorporated  capital,  or  of  the  un- 
certain policy  of  any  iikUvidual  government?  Whether  that  government 
should  be  that  of  the  country  to  which  the  accident  of  geographical  posi- 
tion has  given  the  territory  through  which  the  canal  shall  be  carried,  or 
any  single  one  of  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world  which,  by  taking 
the  initiative  jn  the  enterprise,  should  secure  its  future  control,  such  a 
state  of  things  would  be  equally  exceptionable  to  all  the  rest,  and  espe- 
cially to  our  own  country.  At  all  risks  and  at  all  events,  the  United 
States  could  never  permit  to  any  European  power  the  possession  and  con- 
trol of  the  Isthmus — the  key  to  both  the  continents  of  the  hemisphere  in 
which  they  constitute  the  ascendant  power-^the  pivot  upon  which  mus 
revolve  its  entire  commercial  S3rstem.  The  perfect  and  universal  free- 
dom and  neutrality  of  this  canal  must  be  secured  by  the  amplest  guaran- 
tee&    On  this  point,  we  cannot  add  anything  to  the  force  of  the  follow* 
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iBg  remarks  of  Mr.  Badcliff,  in  his  letter  to  the  chainnim  of  the  Con* 
mittee,  which  has  abready  been  alloded  to: 

^  There  is  a  eortsideration  of  great  weight  and  importaaee,  in  my  opinion,  hear- 
ing on  the  rabject  of  the  ahip  canal  in  contemplation,  which  I  ha^e  stated  to  dife^ 
ent  persons,  and  I  beliefe  to  yourself,  but  has  not  apparently  struck  other  minds  as 
forcibly  as  my  own,  and  which  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  to  you,  with  some  reference  lo 
the  facts  in  its  support.  Suppose  the  United  Sutes  should  omit  taking  any  mea- 
sures in  relation  to  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  is  it 
not  highly  probable  that  some  other  goTcmment  will  ere  loKg  nndeitake  and  exeeola 
the  work  separately,  and  then  reaerfc  lo  ita^  its  use  and  beoeita,  ezdoding  aB 
others  from  any  participation,  or  allowing  it  only  occasionally,  or  on  the  moot  m- 
rcasonable  terms ;  thus  annoying  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  paiticularij  that 
of  the  United  States  1  And  suppose  that  government  to  be  Great  Britain,  (as  pro- 
bably it  would,)  the  mistress  of  the  ocean,  and  the  monopolist  of  every  commercial 
adTahtage  in  iu  power  over  the  woikl;  what  then  wcmld  be  the  conaeqnence  bat  a 
psrpfitaal  subjection  to  the  will  or  caprice  of  that  govammsnt  for  o^eof  the  gisalesl 
boons  or  privations  on  earthi  What  then  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  but  regret  and 
mortification  for  having  neglected  to  guard  against  an  evil  of  such  magnitude  1  Or 
suppose  (what  is  still  more  probable)  that  the  government  and  citizens  of  either  of 
the  countries  through  which  a  canal  is  practicable  should  nndeitake  its  constnictioa 
on  their  own  account,  by  means  of  foreign  capital  obtained  on  the  secantj  of  the 
canal  itself,  or  its  income,  (which  no  doubt  they  would  prefer  whenever  in  thoir 
power,  and  that  may  be  soon, )  then  all  the  world  would  be  subject  to  their  dictation 
for  the  use  of  it,  however  unreasonable,  until  wrested  finom  them  by  force  of  some 
stronger  power,  and  that  perhaps  would  lead^o  war  with  other  powers;  and  then 
all  would  regret  the  want  of  foresight  and  precaution  in  not  having  guarded  against 
such  consequences. 

**  From  the  mere  possibility  of  such  results  becurrlng  through  our  own  omission  to 
act  with  prudence  and  foresight,  it  behooves  us  U>  attend  to  the  matter  without  more 
delay.  Many  minds  have  been  reflecting  on  this  subject;  many  eyes  are  turning 
to  the  isthmus;  and  plans  may  be  forming  and  ripening  for  the  execution  of  the 
project,  without  our  knowledge,  and  with  design  to  exclude  us  from  cooperatiag 
and  equally  enjoying  the  benefits.  This  leads  me  to  advert  to  some  of  the  tuibt  rs- 
ferred  to  in  support  of  my  views.  One  is,  that,  in  cbnssqoeacs  of  a  heavy  debt 
owing  by  the  Government  of  New  Granada  lo  some  of  the  subjacU  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  which  no  provision  is  made,  either  to  pay  interest  or  principal,  the  creditors 
have  suggested  and  recommended  to  their  government  to  negotiate  with  that  of  New 
Granada  for  the  purchase  of  the  territory  comprehending  the  isthmus,  and  assume 
their  debt  as  an  oilset  for  its  value,  or  in  part ;  and  stated  their  belief  it  camld  be  ef> 
fected  with  immense  advantage  to  the  nation  as  well  as  themselves.  This  indieatss 
■ome  danger,  at  least,  that  Britain  may  become  possessed  of  the  isthmus  ere  long. 

**  Another  fact  is,  that  the  inhabitanU  of  the  isthmus  have  long  been  desirous  of 
dissolving  their  connection  with  New  Granada,  and  becoming  a  separate  state,  un- 
der the  protection  of  some  powerful  government  willing  to  guaranty  their  independ- 
ence, and  able  to  assist  than  in  opening  a  navigable  communication  through  their 
territory,  for  tkeir  joini  ^eneJU,  This  indicates  a  similar  danger,  either  that  Cheat 
Britain  or  some  other  great  strong  power  will  become  masters  of  the  isthmus,  in 
oonjunction  with  the  local  authorities  thereof" 

But  in  addition  to  the  motives  here  referred  to,  as  dictating  the  propri- 
ety of  speedy  and  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to 
promote  the  execution  of  the  project  of  a  ship-canal,  there  is  another  not 
without  weight  It  is  clearly  the  common  interest  of  this  coimtry  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  that  the  projected  junction  of  the  two  oceans  should 
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be  by  a  thip^tuud  in  preference  to  any  inferior  mode  of  commamication. 
This  is  an  enterprise  too  vast  and  bold  to  be  undertaken  by  private 
capital  unencouraged  by  national  auspices  and  assistance.  Yet  of 
the  comparative  fiudlity  and  cheapnen  with  which  either  a  railroad  or 
steamboat  communication,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  could  be 
effected,  even  by  private  enterprise,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt.  And 
enormously  profitable  as  such  a  work  would  manifestly  prove 
to  its  undertakers,  who  can  suppose  that  it  can  remain  much  longer 
unexecuted?  It  is  clearly  the  interest  of  either  of  the  local  govemmenis 
to  prefer  such  a  mode  of  communication  to  that  by  a  ship-canal;  for 
while  the  one  would  merely  afford  a  rapid  and  undisturbed  transit  to  the 
oommerce  of  the  world,  the  other  would  arrest  a  large  portion  of  it  at 
the  Isthmus,  establishing  great  depots  on  both  its  shores,  which  must 
necessarily  soon  present  a  scene  of  commercial  activity  and  prosperity 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  may  therefore  daily  ex< 
pect  to  hear  of  its  being  undertaken  by  private  enterprise:  in  which  case 
the  grander  cosmopolitan  project  of  a  ship  communication  would  be  super- 
seded and  indefinitely  postponed,  and  special  privileges  secured  to  some 
minor  private  interests,  for  doubtless  at  least  half  a  century,  hostile  to  the 
common  interett  of  the  world  at  large. 

The  duty  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  take  the  initi- 
ative in  this  work  Our  position  as  the  first  of  the  American  republics, 
and  the  principal  national  interest  and  power  in  the  Western  Hemis* 
pbere-— our  own  experience  of  the  results  of  the  development  and  stim- 
ulus of  national  resources  by  the  creation  of  similar  facilities  of  com- 
mercial intercourse— our  unexampled  career  of  enterprise,  industry,  and 
prosperity,  with  the  national  character,  identified  in  the  opinions  of  the 
world  with  our  name,  for  enlightened  commercial  energy  and  spirit,  and 
for  that  pacific  and  liberal  public  policy  which  should  never  regard  with 
indifference  any  means  of  promoting  the  prosperity  and  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  large  masses  of  the  human  race— all  seem  to  point  peculi- 
arly to  the  United  States,  as  equally  entitled  to  the  glory  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking, and  responsible  to  the  world  for  its  accomplishment 

Upon  the  question  of  the  constitutional  competency  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  the  course  to  which  these  remarks  point,  there  can* 
not  be  a  divided  opinion.  .  J^c'^  ^  ^^  *^^w  ourselves  of  every  exten- 
sion of  the  federal  action,  even  for  the  most  useful  purposes,  wherever 
State  authority  maybe  competent  and  adequate, — preferring  even  almost 
any  ultraism  of  the  State-Rights  principle  to  that  of  its  antagonist  doc- 
trine of  centralization — ^yet,  within  the  proper  limits  of  the  federal  action, 
none  are  more  desirous  to  give  it  the  full  energy  worthy  of  the  collec- 
tive will  of  a  great  and  enlightened  Democracy.  In  every  foreign 
relation  we  are  emphatically  one  people,  acting  through  a  government 
of  no  less  ample  powers  and  energies,  while  administered  through  repre- 
sentative machinery,  than  that  of  any  of  the  monarchies  of  the  old 
worUL    And  this  is  purely  a  question  of  foreign  relations,  involving  the 
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coUectiTe  interest  of  the  whole  people;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
abuse  which  has  of  late  years  been  made  of  the  argument  for  federal 
power,  derived  from  its  authority  to  "  regulate  commerce,"  we  might 
safely  invoke  it  to  justify  even  the  liberal  appropriation  of  money  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  the  work  now  in  contemplation,  if  such  aid  wer» 
necessary.     Such  is,  however,  not  the  case.    All  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  our  Government  to  do,  would  be  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the 
execution  of  the  enterprise,  by  proper  treaty  stipulations  with  the  powers 
interested.     The  business  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  more  cau- 
tiously selected  special  agency,  (chosen  without  reference  to  any  other 
considerations  than  personal  fimess,  and  acquaintance  with  the  subject,) 
through  which  treaties  should  be  negotiated  with  the  Governments  of 
Central  America  and  New  Granada,  as  well  as  a  thorough  exploration 
and  survey  instituted  of  the  difierent  routes  proposed.     Chi  these  shpuld 
be  founded  an  united  treaty  with  the  principal  commercial  nations  of 
Europe— England,  France,  Holland,  and  Russia;  to  engage  the  codpe- 
ration  of  all,  and  the  united  |  atronage  by  all  of  the  association  of  private 
capitalists  which,  under  such  auspices  and  guarantees,  could  without 
difficulty  be  formed  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  whatever  might  be 
the  estimate  of  expense  that  should  be  fixed  upon,  after  a  complete  and  ac- 
curate survey  of  the  groimd.     There  is  no  need  of  further  delay,  for 
further  information.     We  are  already  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  basis 
of  facts  to  justify  such  an  initiatory  proceeding  as  is  proposed;  and  we 
trust  that  the  next  Congress  will  not  adjourn  without  providing  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  the  expense  of  such  a  special  agency  and  surveying 
party.     It  would  be  enthusiastically  sustained  by  the  public  opinion 
which  the  sligfitest  discussion  of  the  subject  cannot  fiul  to  awaken;  and 
would  reflect  unfading  honor  on  the  administration  under  whose  \ 
pices  so  grand  and  glorious  an  undertaking  should  be  commenced. 


A  MESSAGE. 


There  cometh  o'er  the  stormy  sea, 
A  gentle  message  unto  me, 

A  soft,  melodious  voice ; 
Its  hallowed  music  doth  control 
The  sway  of  sorrow,  and  my  soul 

To  hear  it  doth  rejoice. 
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Yet  with  a  joy  that  might  not  seem. 
To  many,  other  than  a  gleam 

Of  starlight  dirough  the  gloom ; 
So  sober  is  it,  and  it  bears 
Upon  its  (ace  the  trace  of  tears, 

Like  Hope  betide  a  tomb. 

And  yet  I  know  no  purer  joy, 
No  deeper  draught  of  extasy 

To  mc  hath  yet  been  given ; 
It  chascth  hag^rd  care  away, 
Tumeth  dark  midnight  into  day. 

And  beareth  thought  to  heavea 

From  whence  is  that  soft  whisper  borne. 
That  Cometh  like  the  breath  of  morn 

Over  the  eastern  wave? 
There  is  an  isle  across  the  sea, 
From  thence  it  cometh  unto  me, 

A  whisper  from  the  grave. 

A  solemn  whisper  from  the  tomb, 
Where,  blighted  in  her  early  bloom, 

A  lovely  flower  is  laid; 
So  beautiful,  so  young,  to  die — 
E'en  resignation  heaves  a  sigh, 

And  tears  may  not  be  stayed. 

In  the  still  watches  of  the  night, 
When  thought  is  busy,  o*er  the  blight 

Of  early  hopes  I  mourn ; 
Her  spirit  heareth  every  moan, 
And  that  consolatory  tone 

On  the  night  breeze  is  borne. 

And  when  I  seek  the  silent  shade, 
Of  darksome  wood,  or  gentle  glade 

Far  from  the  ^launts  of  men, 
And  mingle  in  communings  high 
With  beauty,  power,  and  majesty, 

That  voice  is  with  me  then. 

Oh  then  I  feel  that  presence  nigh, 
And  thrilled  with  holy  sympathy, 

I  clasp  her  to  my  heart ; 
The  stream  of  time  flows  back  amain, 
And  life,  and  love,  are  ours  again — 

And  Death's  dark  shades  depart.  ^  . 
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That  gende  music  now  is  i 
Its  softest  whisperings  I  hear, 

*'  Oh  wipe  away  thy  tears, 
Thy  resting  place  is  not  bebw. 
Blanks  pilgrimage  of  joy  or  woe 

Sees  not  an  hundred  years." 


THE  GREAT  NATION  OF  FUTURITY. 


The  American  people  having  derived  their  origin  from  many  other 
nations,  and  the  Declaration  of  National  Independence  being  entirely 
based  on  the  great  principle  of  human  equality,  these  fiu:ts  d^nonstrate 
at  once  our  disconnected  position  as  regards  any  other  nation ;  that  we 
have,  in  reality,  but  little  connection  with  the  past  historyof  any  of  them, 
and  still  less  with  all  antiquity,  its  glories,  or  its  crimes.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  national  birth  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  history,  the  forma- 
tion and  progress  of  an  untried  political  system,  which  separates  us  from 
the  past  and  connects  us  with  the  future  only;  and  Ibo  fiir  as  regards  the 
entire  development  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  in  moral,  political,  and 
national  life,  we  jnay  confidently  assume  that  our  country  is  destined 
to  he  the  great  nation  of  futurity. 

It  is  so  destined,  because  the  principle  upon  which  a  nation  is  organized 
fixes  its  destiny,  and  that  of  equality  is  perfect,  is  universal.  It  presides 
in  all  the  operations  of  the  physical  world,  and  it  is  also  the  conscious 
law  of  the  soul — the  self-evident  dictate  of  morality,  which  accurately 
defines  the  duty  of  man  to  man,  and  consequendy  man's  rights  as  man. 
Besides,  the  truthful  annals  of  any  nation  fomish  abundant  evidence,  that 
its  happiness,  its  greatness,  its  duration,  were  always  proportionate  to  the 
democratic  equality  in  its  system  of  government 

How  many  nations  have  had  their  decline  and  &11,  because  the  equal 
rights  of  the  minority  were  trampled  on  by  the  despotism  of  the  majority ; 
or  the  interests  of  the  many  sacrificed  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  few;  or 
the  rights  and  interests  of  all  given  up  to  the  monarchy  of  one?  These 
three  kinds  oi  government  have  figured  so  frequently  and  so  largely  in 
the  ages  that  have  passed  away,  that  their  hit^ry,  through  all  time  to 
come,  can  only  furnish  a  resemblance.  Like  causes  produce  like  efiects, 
and  the  true  philosopher  of  history  will  easily  discern  the  principle  of 
equality,  or  of  privilege,  working  out  its  inevitable  result.  The  first  is 
regenerative,  b^^ause  it  is  natural  and  right ;  the  latter  is  destructive  to 
society,  because  it  is  unnatural  and  wrong. 

What  fnend  of  human  liberty,  civilization,  and  refinemjent,  can  caul 
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hk  view  over  the  past  history  of  the  monarchief  and  ariatoeracies  i^KOr 
tiquity,  and  not  deplore  that  they  ever  existed  1  What  philanthropist  can 
contemplate  the  oppressions,  the  cruelties,  and  injustice  inflicted  hy  them 
on  the  masses  of  mankind,  and  not  turn  with  moral  horror  from  the  re* 
troq>ect? 

America  is  destined  for  better  deeds.  It  is  our  imparalleled  glory  that 
we  have  no  reminisc^ces  of  battle  fields^  but  in  defence  of  humanity,  of 
the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  rights  of  per* 
sonal  enfranchisement  Our  annals  describe  no  scenes  of  horrid  carnage, 
where  men  were  led  on  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to  slay  one  another, 
dupes  and  victims  to  emperors,  kings,  noble^  demons  in  the  human  form 
called  heroes.  We  have  had  patriots  to  defend  our  homes,  our  liberties, 
but  no  aspirants  to  crowns  or  thrones ;  nor  have  the  Americui  people  ever 
suflfered  themselves  to  be  led  on  by  wicked  ambition  to  depopulate  the 
land,  to  spread  desolation  &r  and  wide,  that  a  human  being  flight  be 
placed  on  a  seat  of  supremacy. 

We  have  no  interest  in  the  scenes  of  antiquity,  only  as  lessons  of 
avoidance  of  nearly  all  their  examples.  The  expansive  future  is  our 
arena,  and  for  our  history.  We  are  entering  on  its  untrodden  space,  with 
the  truths  of  Qod  in  our  minds,  beneficent  objects  in  our  hearts,  and  with 
a  clear  conscience  unsullied  by  the  past.  We  are  the  nation  of  human 
progress,  and  who  will,  what  can,  set  limits  to  our  onward  march?  Pro- 
vidence is  with  us,  and  no  earthly  power  can.  We  point  to  the  everlast- 
ing truth  on  the  first  page  of  our  national  declaration,  and  we  proclaim 
to  the  millions  of  other  lands,  that  "  the  gates  of  hell" — the  powers  of 
aristocracy  and  monarchy — "  shall  not  prevail  against  it" 

The  far-reaching,  the  boundless  future  will  be  the  era  of  American 
greatness.  In  its  magnificent  domain  of  space  and  time,  the  nation  of 
many  nations  is  destined  to  manifest  to  mankind  the  excellence  of  divine 
principles ;  to  establish  on  earth  the  noblest  temple  ever  dedicated  to  t|ie* 
worship  of  the  Most  High^the  Sacred  and  the  True.  Its  floor  shall  be 
a  hemisphere — its  roof  the  firmament  of  the  star-studded  heavens,  and  its 
congregation  an  Union  of  many  Republics,  comprising  hundreds  of 
happy  millions,  calling,  owning  no  man  master,  but  governed  by  God's 
natural  and  moral  law  of  equality,  the  law  of  brotherhood— of  ^'  peace 
and  good  will  amongst  m&^" 

But  althougji  the  mighty  constituent  truth  upon  which  our  social  and 
political  system  n  founded  will  assuredly  work  out  the  glorious  destiny 
herein  shadowed  forth,  yet  there  are  many  untoward  circumstances  to  re* 
tard  our  progress,  to  procrastinate  the  entire  fruition  of  the  greatest  good 
to  the  human  race.  There  is  a  tendency  to  imitativeness,  prevailing 
amongst  our  professional  and  literary  men,  subversive  of  originality  of 
thought,  and  wholly  unfavorable  to  progress.  Being  in  early  life  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  laws,  institutions,  and  antiquities  of  other  nations,  they 
are  far  behind  the  mind  and  movement  of  the  age  in  which  they  live :  so 
mnch  so,  that  the  spirit  of  improvement,  as  well  as  of  enfranchisen^ent,  exists 
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chiefly  in  the  great  masses— the  agricultural  and  mechanical  popu^ 
lation. 

This  propensity  to  imitate  foreign  nations  is  absurd  and  injurious.  It 
is  absurd,  for  we  have  never  yet  drawn  on  our  mental  resources  that  we 
have  not  found  them  ample  and  of  unsurpassed  excellence ;  witness  our 
constitutions  of  government,  where  we  had  no  foreign  ones  to  imitate.  It 
is  injurious,  for  never  have  we  followed  foreign  examples  in  legislation; 
witness  our  laws,  our  charters  of  monopoly,  that  we  did  not  inflict  evil 
«Q  ourselves,  subverting  common  right,  in  violation  of  common  sense 
end  common  justice.  The  halls  of  legislation  and  the  courts  of  law  in 
a  Republic  are  necessarily  the  public  schools  of  the  adult  population.  I(^ 
tti  these  institutions,  foreign  precedents  are  legislated,  and  foreign  deci^ 
sions  adjudged  over  again,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  imitative  pro- 
pensity predominates  amongst  professional  and  business  men.  Taught 
to  look  abroad  for  the  highest  standards  of  law,  judicial  wisdom,  and 
literary  excellence,  the  native  sense  is  subjugated  to  a  most  obsequious 
idolatry  of  the  tastes,  sentiments,  and  prejudices  of  Europe.  Hence  our 
legislation,  jurisprudence,  literature,  are  more  reflective  of  foreign  aristo- 
cracy than  of  American  democracy. 

European  governments  have  plunged  themselves  in  debt,  designating 
burthens  on  the  people  "  nationiil  blessings."  Our  State  Legislatures, 
humbly  imitating  their  pernicious  example,  have  pawned,  bonded  the 
property,  labor,  and  credit  of  their  constituents  to  the  subjects  of  monarchy. 
It  is  by  our  own  labor,  and  with  our  own  materials,  that  our  internal 
improvements  are  constructed,  but  our  British-law-trained  legialatozs 
have  enacted  that  we  shall  be  in  debt  for  them,  paying  interest,  but  never 
to  become  owners.  With  various  climates,  soils,  natural  resources,  and 
products,  beyond  any  other  country,  and  producing  more  real' capital 
annually  than  any  other  sixteen  millions  of  people  on  earth,  we  are, 
tievertheless,  borrowers,  paying  tribute  to  the  money  powers  of  Europe. 
Our  business  men  have  also  conned  the  lesson  of  example,  and  devoted 
themselves  body  and  mind  to  the  promotion  of  foreign  interests.  If 
States  can  steep  themselves  in  debt,  with  any  propriety  in  times  of  peace, 
why  may  not  merchants  import  merchandise  on  credit  t  If  the  one  can 
bond  the  labor  and  property  of  generations  yet  unborn,  why  may  not  the 
other  contract  debts  against  the  yearly  crops  and  daily  labor  of  their 
contemporary  fellow  citizens^ 

And  our  literature!— ^Oh,  when  will  it  breathe  the  spirit  of  our 
republican  institutions?  When  will  it  be  imbued  with  the  God-like 
aspiration  of  intellectual  freedom — the  elevating  principle  of  equality t 
When  will  it  assert  Us  national  independence,  and  speak  the  soul — the 
heart  of  the  American  people?  Why  cannot  our  literati  comprehend 
the  matchless  sublimity  of  our  position  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world 
—our  high  destiny — and  cease  bending  the  knee  to  foreign  idolatry,  (also 
tasies,  false  doctrines,  false  principles  ?  When  will  they  be  inspired  by 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  our  own  world,  imbibe  the  fresh  enthusiasm 
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of  a  new  haaroi  and  a  new  earth,  and  soar  upon  the  expanded  wings  of 
truth  and  liberty  ?  Is  not  nature  as  original — her  truths  as  captivating^— 
her  aspectsas  various,  as  lovely,  as  grand — her  Promethean  fire  as  glow- 
ing in  this,  our  Western  hemisphere,  as  in  that  of  the  East?  And  above 
all,  is  not  our  private  life  as  morally  beautiful  and  good — is  not  our 
public  life  as  politically  right,  as  indicative  of  the  brightest  prospects  of 
humanity,  and  therefore  as  inspiring  of  the  highest  conceptions?  Why, 
then,  do  our  authors  aim  at  no  higher  degree  of  merit,  than  a  successful 
imitation  of  English  writers  of  celebrity? 

Bat  with  all  the  retrograde  tendencies  of  our  laws,  our«judicature,  our 
colleges,  our  literature,  still  they  are  compelled  to  follow  the  mighty 
impulse  of  the  age ;  they  are  carried  onward  by  the  increasing  tide  of 
progress ;  and  though  they  cast  many  a  longing  look  behind,  they  can« 
not  stay  the  glorious  movement  of  the  masses,  nor  induce  them  to  vene- 
rate the  rubbish,   the  prejudices,  the  superstitions  of  other  times  and 
other  lands,  the  theocracy  of  priests,  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the 
aristocracy  of  blood,  the  metaphysics  of  colleges,  the  irrational  stuff 
of  law  libraries.     Already  the  brightest  hopes  of  philanthropy,  the 
most  enlarged  speculations  of  true  philosophy,  are  inspired  by  the  indi- 
cations perceptible  amongst  the  mechanical  and  agricultural  population. 
There,  with  predominating  influence,  beats  the  vigorous  national  heart 
of  America,  propelling  the  onward  march  of  the  multitude,  propagating 
and  extending,  through  the  present  and  the  future,  the  powerful  purpose 
of  soul,  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  sought  a  refuge  among 
savages,  and  reared  in  the  wilderness  the  sacred  altars  of  intellectual 
freedom.     This  was  the  seed  that  produced  individual  equality,  and  poli- 
tical liberty,  as  its  natural  fruit ;  and  this  is  our  true  nationality.     Ameri- 
can patriotism  is  not  of  soil ;  we  are  not  aborigines,  nor  of  ancestry,  for  we 
are  of  all  nations;  but  it  is  essentially  personal  enfranchisement,  for 
"  where  liberty  dwells,"   said  Franklin,  the  sage  of  the  Revolution, 
"there  is  my  country." 

Such  is  our  distinguishing  characteristic,  our  popular  instinct,  and 
never  yet  has  any  public  functionary  stood  forth  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science against  any,  or  all,  sects  desirous  of  predominating  over  such 
right,  that  he  was  not  sustained  by  the  people.  And  when  a  venerated 
patriot  of  the  Revolution  appealed  to  his  fellow-citizens  against  the  over- 
shadowing power  of  a  monarch  institution,  they  came  in  their  strength, 
and  the  moneyed  despot  was  brought  low.  Corporate  powere  and  privi- 
leges shrink  to  nothing  when  brought  in  conflict  against  the  rights  of 
individuals.  Hence  it  is  that  our  professional,  literary,  or  commercial 
aristocracy,  have  no  faith  in  the  virtue,  intelligence  or  capability  of  the 
people.  The  latter  have  never  responded  to  their  exotic  sentiments,  nor 
promoted  their  views  of  a  strong  government  irresponsible  to  the  popu- 
lar majority,  to  the  will  of  the  masses. 

Yes,  we  are  the  nation  of  progress,  of  individual  freedom,  of  univer- 
sal enfranchisement     ELquality  of  rights  is  the  cynosure  of  our  union 
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of  States,  the  grand  exemplar  of  the  correlatiTe  equality  of  indiridaab ; 
and  while  truth  sheds  its  efiblgeuce,  we  cannot  retrograde,  without  dis- 
solving the  one  and  subverting  the  other.  We  must  onward  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  mission — to  the  entire  development  of  the  principle  of  our 
organization — freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  person,  freedom  of 
trade  and  business  pursuits,  universality  of  freedom  and  equality.  This 
is  our  high  destiny,  and  in  nature's  eternal,  inevitable  decree  of  cause 
and  efiect  we  must  accomplish  it  All  this  will  be  our  future  history, 
to  establish  on  earth  the  moral  dignity  and  salvation  of  man — the  immu* 
table  truth  and  beneficence  of  God.  For  this  blessed  mission  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  which  are  shut  out  from  the  life-giving  light  of  truth, 
has  America  been  chosen ;  and  her  high  example  shall  smite  unto  death 
the  tyranny  of  kings,  hierarchs,  and  oligarchs,  and  carry  the  glad  tidings 
of  peace  and  good  will  where  m3rriad8  now  endure  an  existence  scarcely 
more  ^viable  than  that  of  beasts  of  the  field.  Who,  then,  can  doubt 
that  pur  country  is  destined  to  be  the  great  nation  of  futurity? 


WILLIAM  LEGGETT. 

BY  WILLIAM  CULLBN  BRYANT. 

The  earth  may  ring,  from  shore  to  shore, 
With  echoes  of  a  glorious  name^ 

But  he  whose  loss  our  tears  deplore, 
Has  left  behind  him  more  than  fame. 

For  when  the  death-frost  came  to  lie 
Upon  that  warm  and  mighty  heart, 

And  quench  that  bold  and  friendly  eye, 
His  spirit  did  not  all  depart 

The  words  of  fire,  that  from  his  pen 
Were  flung  upon  the  lucid  page. 

Still  move,  still  shake  the  hearts  of  men, 
Amid  a  cold  and  coward  age. 

His  love  of  Trutli,  too  warm,  too  strong, 
For  hope  or  fear  to  chain  or  chill, 

His  hate  of  tyranny  and  wrong. 
Bum  in  the  breasts  he  kindled  still. 
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SKETCHES  OVER   THE  SEA. 
No.  n. 

THE    OOTHA     CANAL. 

The  Wener  is  an  inland  sea,  one  hundred  and  tw^ty  miles  long  and 
forty  broad,  two-thirds  the  size  of  Lake  Ontario,  and,  after  Ladoga  and 
Onega,  is  the  largest  lake  in  Europe.  Its  shores  are  too  low  for  beauty 
but  its  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula;  its  great  extent,  forming  a 
line  of  coast  of  more  than  three  hundred  miles ;  the  many  streams  run- 
ning into  it  from  far  into  the  surrounding  country,  and  its  ready  outlet  to 
the  sea,  through  the  Trolh&tta  canal,  and  the  river  Grotha,  give  it  great 
commercial  importance,  From  Wenersborg,  a  mean  little  town  of 
wooden  houses,  and  four  thousand  inhabitants,  scarcely  rebuilt  afler  the 
fire  which  not  long  before  had  laid  it  in  ashes,  we  set  off  upon  the  lake, 
stretching  across  its  southeastern  quarter.  The  shore  is  so  irregular, 
that,  as  we  steered  in  nearly  a  straight  line  to  the  canal,  which  comes  in 
on  the  eastern  shore,  we  ran  sometimes  close  under  the  points  of  long 
headlands,  or  clusters  of  islands  sprinkled  along  the  coast;  and  then  again, 
far  in  the  open  lake,  almost  beyond  sight  of  land.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  water  was  smooth  as  the  smallest  lake ;  but  the  wind  freshened  as 
the  sun  went  up,  and  before  we  had  gone  far  we  encountered  a  heavy, 
rolling  sea.  This  began  soon  to  produce  a  visible  efTect  upon  the  ladies, 
which  some  of  them  frightened  off  by  an  expedient  I  never  saw  prac- 
tised  before — looking  up  into  the  sky,  so  as  to  see  as  little  of  the  motions 
of  the  boat  and  waters  as  possible ;  an  expedient  which  seemed  to  be 
quite  successful.  In  the  afternoon  we  lefl  the  lake,  and  entered  the 
canal ;  and  before  dark  stppped  for  the  night  near  the  little  lake  Wiken. 

The  Gotha  Canal  is  a*?emarkable  work,  whether  it  be  regarded  in 
itself  as  an  achievement  of  art,  or  in  its  results,  as  opening,  by  an  artifi- 
cial channel  of  sixty-two  miles,  navigation  of  three  hundred  and  forty, 
forming  a  circumnavigation  between  the  sea  and  the  two  great  lakes,  and 
through  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  canal  around  the  falls  of  Trol- 
hatta  was  first  made,  and  called  the  Trolhatta  canal.  It  was  undertaken 
by  a  company  of  merchants  in  1793,  and  finished  in  1800,  to  serve  as  an 
outlet  to  the  Wener,  whose  little  towns  it  transformed  virtually  into  sea- 
ports. Six  hundred  vessels  navigate  the  lake,  and  the  extent  of  its  com- 
merce may  be  estimated  from  the  number  of  vessels,  said  to  be  five  hun- 
dred a  month,  which  pass  through  the  locks  at  Trolhatta.  The  canal 
between  the  Wener  and  the  Bahic  was  afterwards  undertaken,  to  complete 
the  navigable  line  from  sea  to  sea;  and  the  whole  is  now  generally  desig- 
nated as  the  Gotha  canal  or  navigation.     There  are  seventy-two  locks 
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and  thirty-six  bridges.    Its  elevation  above  the  Baltic,  at  the  summit 
level,  is  three  hundred  and  eight  feet 

None  but  masted  vessels,  such  as  can  navigate  the  lakes,  are  to  be 
seen  upon  it;  and  these  are  drawn  chiefly  by  oxen.  The  bridges 
are,  for  the  most  part,  of  iron,  not  elevated  much  above  the  canal,  but 
thrown  straight  across,  from  bank  to  bank,  and  instead,  of  being  like  ours, 
drawn  up  and  pulled  backwards,  upon  rollers,  so  as  to  permit  vessels  to 
pass.  In  the  canal  the  rale  of  speed  albwed  to  the  steamers  is  four  miles 
the  hour ;  and  our  boat  is  steered  with  such  precision,  that  it  is  made  to 
shoot  through  the  parted  bridges,  when  there  are  not  more  than  two  feet 
to  spare  on  each  side,  at  nearly  this  rate  of  full  speed.  Two  swiveb 
swung  on  pivots  at  the  bow  railing,  are  used  to  give  signal  of  our  approach 
to  the  locks  and  bridges ;  and  I  have  often  watched  with  almost  breath- 
less anxiety  our  little  steamer  rushing  towards  these  bridges,  while 
they  are  yet  opening,  and  then  darting  through  them  without  even  turn- 
ing back  her  wheels. 

Travelling  in  this  way  one  loses  some  of  the  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion which  he  might  have  upon  the  high  road.  But  there  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  advantages  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss.  He  \% 
travelling  with  a  larger  number  of  persons,  principally  natives  of  the 
country,  whose  characters,  habits,  and  manners,  he  has  the  best  opportu- 
nity of  observing ;  whenever  the  boat  is  detained  by  the  locks  he  can 
step  ashore  and  walk  into  the  neighbouring  cottages  or  hamlets;  while,  so 
far  as  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  concerned,  he  can  see  quite  as  much,  if 
not  more,  of  it.  But  travellers  are,  in  all  circumstances,  liable  to  great 
mistakes.  A  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  people  can  alone 
qualify  us  to  pronounce  a  positive  and  unqualified  judgment  upon  their 
social  or  political  condition.  There  are,  however,  in  all  countries,  some 
peculiarities  which  meet  the  stranger  on  his  way,  and  fasten  themselves 
upon  his  attention,  however  brief  may  be  his  sojourn  in  the  land.  And 
let  him  travel  as  he  will,  to  remain  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  it  is  his  best 
course,  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  to  mark  the  impressions  as  they 
arise,  while  they  are  yet  vivid,  and  before  custom  has  blunted  the  edge  of 
his  curiosity,  leaving  subsequent  observations  and  other  observers  to  cor- 
rect his  mistakes.  There  is  no  deception  in  such  cases,  if  it  be  only 
understood  that  he  professes  to  record  no  more  than  the  impressions 
which  the  passing  scenes,  as  he  views  them,  make  upon  his  mind,  and 
the  information  that  he  receives  from  others ;  that  the  inferences  which 
he  draws  may  be  just  or  not;  and  that  the  information  given  him  may 
be  wrong.  Great  allowance  should  always  be  made  for  him,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  of  the  understanding,  to  separate  and 
assort  the  mass  of  impressions  which  must  be  rapidly  cast  upon  it,  and, 
in  some  measure,  blended  there ;  and  he  is  obliged  to  draw  his  general 
conclusions  from  a  number,  too  limited  it  may  be,  of  single  fticts ;  and 
he  must  accept  information  from  those  who  are  as  ignorant  perhaps  as 
himself  Travelling,  more  than  any  thing  else,  makes  us^  charitable  to- 
wards the  mistakes  of  travellers. 
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Rocky,  vast,  and  barren,  compared  with  most  of  the  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, Sweden  has  to  me,  more  than  any  other  country  I  ever  saw,  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  immense  rock^  on  which  the  soil  has  been  for  ages  gradu- 
ally deposited,  but  yet  so  light  that  the  rock  is  still  bare  at  innumerable 
points,  and  on  almost  all  the  great  elevations.  The  mountains  are  not 
high;  but  there  is  an  endless  succession  and  variety  of  hills,  some  of 
them  bare,  and  the  rest  covered  with  stinted  pine.  Though  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  birch  and  beech,  pine  is  the  most  common  tree,  and  you 
may  see  forests  of  it  covering  the  hills,  that  swell,  one  afler  the  other,  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  the  horizon.  There  is  a  species  of  birch  I  never 
saw  elsewhere,  drooping  or  weeping  birch,  djcooping  like  the  weeping 
wiHow,  very  luxuriant  and  beautiful.  There  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
an  infinite  number  of  green,  secluded,  quiet  valleys.  Along  the  streams, 
in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  there  is  a  beautiful  vegeta- 
tion— beautiful  in  itself,  more  beautiful  from  contrast  with  the  bare 
rocks  or  pine  forests,  and  from  its  fringing  so  many  charming  lakes. 
Those  lakes  form  per  haps,  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  country — 
sprinkling  its  whole  surface,  so  much  as  almost  to  make  you  doubt 
whether  there  is  the  more  land  or  water  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom. 
They  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  valleys,  and  so  near  to  each  other  that 
it  is  natural  to  fancy  the  peninsula  might  once  have  been  an  aggregation 
of  an  infinite  number  of  islands,  which  subsiding  waters  have  united, 
leaving  the  lakes  behind.  The  beauty  and  variety  these  lakes  give  to  the 
scenery  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by  ope  who  has  not  seen  them. 

The  valleys  are  cultivated,  but  the  agriculture  strikes  me  as  imperfect. 
It  was  now  the  season  of  harvest,  and  the  ripe  grain  was  waving  in  the 
fields,  some  of  which  were  of  great  extent,  but  the  crop  looked  light. 
The  country  is  thinly  peopled ;  and  there  are  strong  evidences  of  poverty 
in  the  dwellings  and  dress  of  the  inhabitants.  Both  the  fiashion  and  the 
material  of  the  dress  are  rude ;  coarse  linen  trowsers,  and  an  ill-shapen 
coat  of  coarse  cloth  The  houses  are  almost  always  built  of  timber; 
logs  hewn  square,  laid  horizontally  upon  each  other,  dove-tailed  at  the 
corners,  and  filled  in,  at  the  interstices,  with  moss  and  pitch.  The  better 
class  are  painted  red,  with  a  white  border  around  the  windows.  The 
people  are  very  civil  and  kind,  and  very  curious.  I  have  never  been 
asked  so  many  questions  in  any  part  of  my  own  country.  Where  are 
you  from?  where  are  you  going ?  what  is  your  name?  and  for  what 
did  you  come  here  ?  are  questions  put  to  me  half  a  dozen  times  a  day. 
Lively  and  versatile,  they  remind  me  often  of  the  French ;  the  scene  I 
saw  at  an  inn  to-day  was  just  such  a  one  as  I  have  seen  in  France,  a 
party  sitting  over  a  table,  talking  all  at  the  same  time,  in  the  most  earn- 
est and  impassioned  manner. 

July  twenty-sixth. — To-day  we  have  entered  one  of  the  richest  pro- 
vinces in  Sweden,  Ostgotha.  We  started  at  three  o'clock,  passed  through 
the  charming  Wiken,  where  the  overhanging  woods  bent  gracefully  over 
as  if  to  kiss  the  pure  water,  and  wave  and  tree  both  smiled  in  the  morn- 
ing sun;  and  then  ran  down  the  Botter-sjou,  an  arn\jpf^||^^,e^L  where 
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we  met  the  steamer  from  Stockholm,  full  of  people.  The  wheels  were 
stopped ;  friends  recognized  each  other ;  greetings  were  exchanged ; 
inquiries  made  and  answered ;  and  the  boats  passed  each  on  ite  waj. 
By  ten  o'clock  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  Wetter,  the  second  lake  in 
Sweden,  passing  its  islands  and  admiring  its  varied  shores.  On  the 
opposite  side  we  entered  the  canal  at  Motala,  one  of  the  most  industrious 
and  flourishing  villages  of  the  country.  Here  we  went  ashore  to  see 
the  great  manu&ctory  of  steam-engines,  for  which  Motala  is  remarkable^ 
and  then  walked  along  a  mile  or  so,  to  watch  the  boat,  while  she  was 
descending  the  five  locks  into  the  lake  of  Bdren.  On  the  banks  of  the 
canal  is  the  tomb  of  Yoa  Phiten,  its  projector  and  author.  There  is  a 
striking  appropriateness  in  placing  the  tomb  of  a  great  man  l^  the  side 
of  his  works,  and  in  the  midst  of  scenes  where  living  he  loved  to  dwell; 
as  if  the  spirit  would  watch  over  the  fruits  of  its  labors,  or  linger  with 
more  pleasure  in  a  fiimiliar  spot;  atid  because  the  living  may  thus  be  led 
to  think  more  of  their  obligations  to  the  dead,  and  incited  to  emulate  their 
example.  .Napoleon  wished  to  be  buried  "  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Frrach  people,  whom  he  had  loved  so  well"  Wadi* 
ington  has  a  more  appropriate  grave  in  the  shades  of  Mount  Vemon 
than  under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  New  York  would  do  herself 
honor  if  she  were  to  place  the  tomb  of  her  Clinton  on  the  banks  of  her 
great  canal,  his  work  and  witness. 

Arriving  at  the  upper  locks,  we  saw  the  B6ren  spread  out  before  us, 
a  lake  remarkable  even  here  for  its  picturesque  shores.  The  boat  was 
waiting  for  us  at  the  last  lock ;  the  company  was  soon  gathered ;  and 
we  went  our  way  through  the  Boren  and  down  the  canal.  The  weather 
was  as  fine  as  it  was  possible  to  be;  the  scenery  was  perpetually  changing, 
and  at  times  full  of  beauty ;  now  a  gentle  hill,  next  a  mountain  green 
with  pines,  then  a  valley  ready  for  the  reapers,  or  a  lake,  with  winding 
shores,  or  studded  with  islands.  Sometimes  we  wj^und  along  a  hill-side, 
overlooking,  on  the  one  hand,  a  valley,  or  perhaps  a  lake  below,  while 
the  trees  waved  above  us  on  the  other.  Before  entering  into  the  Roxen, 
another  of  this  chain  of  lakes,  the  canal  descends  an  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  feet ;  then  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  we  overlooked  not  only  the 
Roxen,  for  many  miles,  but  a  wide  valley,  containing  several  churches 
and  hamlets,  and  could  see  Linkoping,  six  miles  to  the  right,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  towns  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  whose  old  cathedral  appeared  in  the  midst  The  Roxen  was 
the  station  for  the  night ;  and,  as  there  were  yet  two  or  three  hours  to 
nightfall,  a  drive  to  LinkOping  was  proposed,  and  instantly  agreed  to  by 
half  a  dozen  of  the  party. 

We  went  to  the  nearest  po3t-house,  or  Skyd's  station,  and  ordered  post- 
wagons  and  horses.  The  house  was  of  a  rude  exterior,  built  of  logs 
and  unpainted;  but  within  there  were  several  nice  rooms,  strewn  with 
pine  boughs  in  place  of  sand  carpets.  A  book  called  the  dag-book  was 
handed  us  to  inscribe  our  names,  station,  residence  and  destination;  with- 
out which  you  cannot  demand  post-horses.     This  ,^i?kK^tPlM  l^»^ 
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house,  and  submitted  monthly  to  the  examination  of  the  inspectorso  f 
posts,  that  the  police  may  know  not  only  who  are  travelling  in  the 
country,  but  whether  the  peasants  and  postmasters  have  complied  with 
the  law,  in  providing  for  the  travellers.  Two  post  wagons  were  soon 
got  ready,  the  rudest  of  all  vehicles  I  have  ever  seen,  excepting  only 
the  Lithuanian  cart — without  springs,  coarsely  put  together,  and  so  narrow 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  torture  to  make  two  persons  sit  in  it  side  by  side 
The  Russian  kibitka  is  a  well-made  and  handsome  wagon  in  compari- 
soa  Two  small  horses  were  attached  to  it,  not  with  traces,  but  poles 
tied  to  the  collars,  and  ropes  used  for  reins.  But  the  postillion,  a  bare- 
fi>oted  boor,  with  long  hair  hanging  about  his  neck,  and  covered  with  an 
old  hat  that  had,  to  all  appearance,  seen  service  for  years  on  the  same 
head,  with  whose  growth,  however,  it  had  unfortunately  not  grown,  was 
an  active  boy,  and  the  horses  were  of  good  mettle,  and  away  we  flew,  at 
a  rate  that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  most  impatient  coachman  on  an 
English  road.  The  road  was  excellent — all  the  Swedish  roads  are  so, 
smooth  and  hard,  the  soil  being  favorable,  and  care  taken  of  them; 
macadamized  roads  could  not  be  better  than  these  in  summer.  It  takes 
much  from  the  pleasure  of  travelling  here,  that  it  is  the  practice  of  this 
country,  instead  of  enclosing  the  fields  from  the  road,  to  run  the  fences 
across  it,  enclosing  their  land  without  any  reference  to  it  whatever, 
except  that  they  make  a  gate  for  travellers  to  pass.  There  are  of  course 
innumerable  gates  to  be  passed  in  a  day's  ride,  and  much  consequent  in- 
terruption to  the  travelling.  If  there  are  bo3rs  living  near  the  gates,  they 
run  to  op^  them  for  you^  in  hopes  of  receiving  a  skilling  from  the  trav- 
ellers. There  were  perhaps  a  dozen  gates  across  the  road  in  this  day's 
ride;  and  it  afforded  us  no  little  amusement,  to  see  the  boys,  half  of  them 
without  hat  or  shoes,  running  as  fast  as  their  little  legs  could  carry  them, 
striving  who  should  get  first  to  the  gate,  and  claim  the  skilling.  Who- 
ever travels  by  the  road,  must  provide  himself  for  this  purpose,  with 
dmndance  of  shillings,  small  copper  coins,  about  the  size  of  a  cent ;  and 
such  seems  almost  the  only  purpose  for  which  coin  of  any  description  is 
indispensable  here — ^paper  money  of  all  denominations  being  the  medium 
of  exchange,  and  seeming  nearly  to  have  banished  the  precious  metals 
firom  the  country. 

The  termination  '^kdping,"  pronounced  ehuping^  signifies  market, 
or  market  town ;  LinkOping  is  therefore  Lin  market  It  is  a  small  town, 
containing  some  four  thousand  people,  and  remarkable  principally  for 
its  gymnasium,  and  its  cathedral,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
kingdom,  after  that  of  Upsala.  There  are  some  handsome  houses  and- 
gardens;  and,  altogether,  it  is  of  the  better  class  of  country  towns  in 
Sweden.  To  conceive  the  idea  of  such  a  town,  imagine  streets  without 
ade-walks,  and  with  the  roughest  pavements  of  round,  unequal  stones — 
houses,  on  the  line  of  the  street,  with  plain,  red  or  white  walls,  of  logs 
or  plaflier,  one  story  high,  and  ste^  roofs  of  red  tiles  inclining  to  the 
street— and  between  the  houses,  gardens  or  stables,  or  unsightly  red 
ftnces.    Sauntering  along  the  principal  street,  I  happened  to  stop  at  the 
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window  of  a  print-shop,  where  my  eye  fell  upon  two  views  in  New 
York  and  two  in  Philadelphia.  What  a  transition  such  a  sight  pro- 
duces: in  an  instant  I  forgot  every  thing  around  me,  Linkoping  and 
Sweden,  and  felt  myself  to  be  in  my  own  land. 

July  twenty-seventh.  This  morning  we  passed  through  the  Roxen, 
and  the  long,  narrow  lake  of  AsplAngen.  After  leaving  AsplAngen,  the 
canal  led  us,  through  rich  meadows,  where  mowers  were  at  work,  and 
peasant  girls  following  them,  throwing  the  hay,  to  SoderkOping,  a  smaU, 
dilapidated  town.  Three  miles  beyond  Soderk6ping,  we  entered,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  an  arm  of  the  Baltic;  ran  down  a  long  bay;  passed  un* 
der  the  walls  of  the  old  castle  of  Stegeborg,  famous  in  Swedish  history, 
now  in  ruins,  and  entered  the  Bahic  The  eastern  coast  of  Sweden  is 
girt  by  an  infinite  number  of  small  rocky  islands,  so  numerous  and  ex* 
tending  so  far  ofij  one  behind  another,  that  the  open  sea  is  not  visible; 
and  the  water,  defended  from  the  ocean  swell,  is  as  smooth,  as  undia* 
turbed  by  storms,  as  if  it  were  a  river.  All  the  afternoon  we  coasted 
along  northward  amongst  these  islands,  and  followed  up  an  inlet  of  the 
Baltic,  by  Trosa,  to  Sodertelje.  We  had  a  pleasant  breeze  from  the  sea, 
and  the  weather,  like  all  that  we  have  had  from  our  leaving  Qottenburg, 
such  as  a  traveller  would  most  desire— clear,  not  so  warm  as  to  be  op- 
pressive, and  a  gentle,  cooling  breeze,  so  that  we  have  passed  on  deck 
nearly  eveiy  hour  of  the  day  There  is  a  delicious  excitement  about 
such  a  mode  of  travelling,  in  a  country  where  every  thing  is  new  and 
interesting,  that  none  but  the  traveller  can  know. 

Towards  evening  we  saw  a  steamer  in  the  offing,  which  approached 
us,  and  proved  to  be  a  government  steamer,  with  the  Crown  Prince 
Oscar  and  his  fiunily,  from  Carlscrona,  going  to  one  of  the  summer 
palaces  on  the  coast.  With  what  means  we  had,  our  captain  fired  a 
salute,  which  was  immediately  returned.  The  Swedes  of  our  company 
manifested  much  enthusiasm  for  the  Crown  Prince :  they  spoke  of  both 
himself  and  his  wife  in  the  most  afiectionate  terms.  She  is  the  daugh* 
ter  of  Eugene  Beauhamais,  and,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  I 
have  heard  speak  of  her,  is  a  most  amiable  and  excellent  woman. 

July  twenty-eighth.  We  started  before  sunrise,  and  by  a  canal  of  a 
mile  in  length  entered  the  lake  M&laren,  on  which  Stockholm  is  situ- 
ated. The  scenery  of  this  lake  is  of  extraordinary  sofbess  and  beauty; 
a  vast  number  of  little  islands,  (twelve  hundred,  it  is  said,)  not  ragged  or 
barren,  like  the  Baltic  islands  which  we  saw  yesterday,  but  covered  with 
trees  to  the  water's  edge,  seeming  like  masses  of  fbliiilge  just  risen  from 
ihe  lake.  A  morning  among  these  islands  is  a  pastime ;  so  thick  are  they 
on  all  sides,  rising  beyond  each  other,  that  we  seem  always  to  be  hemmed 
in  some  narrow  bay ;  but  the  boat  advances,  and  the  land  opens  before  and 
closes  behind  us  as  by  enchantment  SwifUy  our  boat  bore  us  past  these 
islands,  and  at  seven  o'clock  the  towers  ot  Stockhohn  were  in  sight, 
gleaming  above  the  waters. 
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Prospk&itt  is,  proyerbially,  a  more  severe  test  of  character  than  ad». 
yersity.    True  of  individuals,  this  maxim  has  a  still  more  emphatic 
applicability  to  political  parties.     And  it  well  beboyes  the  Democratic 
party  of  our  day,  in  its  preset  hour  of  triumph  and  pride,  to  lay  its  moral 
deeply  to  heart 

The  machinery  of  Party,  like  all  odier  human  creations,  is  not  only  al 
very  imperfect  construction,  but  in  many  respects  of  its  operation  is  at- 1 
tadded  with  unavoidable  evil  which  goes  &r  to  counterbalance  even  the/ 
good  which  it  alone  affords  the  means  of  effecting.  This  is  a  suliject 
which  urgently  claims  the  most  anxious  consideration  of  the  American 
patriot ;  and  he  would  indeed  well  merit  the  highest  meed  of  gratitude 
from  his  country,  who  should  succeed  in  pointing  out  and  impressing  on 
the  public  mind  any  practicable  method — not  of  wholly  averting,  for 
that  is  essentially  impossible^ — but  of  mitigating,  the  serious  moral  evil 
which  now  evidently  results  from  the  too  high  and  violent  working  of 
our  great  system  of  party  machinery.  We  have  neither  space  nor  time 
to  dwell  upon  this  topic  here ;  but  as  it  has  been  a  subject  of  much  re- 
flection with  us,  we  will  on  an  early  occasion  take  advantage  of  the 
propitious  opportunity  afforded  by  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  our 
public  affiiirs,  to  endeavour  to  direct  attention  to  it  more  particularly  than 
has  hitherto  been  attempted. 

For  the  present  we  must  take  things  and  the  times  as  we  find  them ; 
but,  while  reaping  all  the  advantages  afR>rded  by  this  mighty  engine  of 
party  combination,  in  securing  the  ascendancy  of  principles  whkh  we 
deem  essaitial  to  our  country's  true  greatness  and  happiness,  we  should 
be  no  less  solicitous  to  avokl  as  &r  as  possible  their  concomitant  evils 
and  dangers.  For  this  purpose,  the  present  juncture  of  political  affairs 
suggests  the  duty  of  exceeding  care  to  guard  against  the  acknowledged 
injurious  tendency,  tipon  a  triumphant  party  itself,  of  the  possession  of  so 
complete  and  decisive  an  ascendancy  as  the  democratic  party  has  now 
so  incontestably  attained. 

We  have  no  great  fiuth  in  professional  politicians,  whether  aelf-styledl 
"  Democrats"  or  "Whigs,"  when  too  long  entrusted  with  too  securely 
established  a  power.    There  are  many  individual  exceptions  on  both] 
aides — ^many  men  of  pure,  disinterested  and  high-minded  patrioiitmA 
even  among  the  prominent  leaden  on  both  sides  of  our  party  array,  | 
though  that  sentiment  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  leading  characteristics 
of  our  modem  etrilization — yet  neither  certainly  possesses  any  advantage 
over  the  other  in  exemption  from  the  infirmities  of  our  common  nature; 
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and  to  neither  can  be  entrusted  the  possession  of  too  much  power, 
whether  upheld  by  one  System  of  machinery  or  another,  whether  by  the 
organization  of  standing  armies  or  standing  parties,  without  a  &tal  lia- 
bility to  degeneration  from  the  pristine  purity  of  their  earlier  principles 
and  professions.  We  by  no  means  intend  to  place  our  two  parties  on  a 
par  in  this  respect.  Very  fiir  from  it.  Without  designing  here  any 
odious  personal  comparisons,  we  are  satisfied  that,  as  a  general  rule,  a 
4Whig  politician  is  much  less  safely  to  be  entrusted  with  power  than  a 
Democrat,  from  the  different  directions  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  their 
respectire  systems  of  opini<M).  In  the  one  cas&— 4iaBaming  both  to  be 
equally  honest,  personally,  at  the  outset-^a  much  greater  distance,  than  in 
the  other,  has  to  be  overcome  in  passing  into  that  state  of  political  disho- 
nesty which  is  so  often  the  common  character  of  both,  together  with  many 
more  obstacles  to  such  a  transition,  internal  and  external.  In  the  one  case 
the  way  is  long  and  steep;  in  the  other,  rapid  and  sloping.  In  a  demo- 
cracy a  democrat  alone  can  be  free,  frank  and  fearless ;  the  politician  of 
different  fundamental  faith  must  of  necessity  be  resonred,  deceptive,  and 
.  sophistical,  to  woo  the  favor  of  that  majority  which  in  his  own  inner  heart 
^  he  distrusts  and  despises.  The  former  bears  with  him  always  the  un- 
swerving magnet  of  a  fixed  principle  by  which  to  guide  his  course ;  the 
latter,  pursuing  ever  a  delusive  expediency,  trims  his  sails  to  every  breath 
of  popularity.  The  former,  trusting  to  the  eventual  rectitude  of  the  sober 
second-thought  of  the  people,  has  every  inducement  to  openness,  simpli- 
city, and  political  virtue;  the  latter,  necessarily  conscious,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  of  a  certain  hoUowness  of  inconsistency  within,  between  his 
true  faith  and  his  compulsory  professicms,  becomes  early  habituated  to  the 
crooked  paths  of  intrigue,  and  corrupt  party  management;  and  believing 
often  sincerely  that  he  and  his  party  are  but  deceiving  the  people  for  their 
own  good,  his  *^  public  conscience  "  is  too  apt  to  ride  smoothly  at  anchor 
by  the  ehuitic  cable  of  that  pernicious  maxim  of  the  old  Jesuitism,  that 
the  means  become  consecrated  by  the  end. 

Trusting,  therefore,  little  to  the  class  we  have  termed  professional 
politicians,  there  is  still  a  wide  difiTerei^ce  in  the  degrees  of  confidence 
with  which  we  would  expose  those  of  our  two  respective  parties  to  the 
ordeal  of  the  possession  of  power ;  and  we  deem  it  at  the  present  period 
a  just  subject  of  sincere  congratulation  to  the  country,  that  it  is  now  hap- 
pily relieved  from  all  danger  of  the  possession  of  the  administration  of 
the  federal  government  of  our  noble  Union  passing  into  the  hands  of 
the  "professional  politicians"  of  the  late  and  present  Opposition. 
J  But  let  not  the  Democratic  party  itself  sit  now  contentedly  down,  un- 
"^  der  the  impression  that  all  is  safe  and  well;  and  that,  the  danger  past 
and  the  contest  over,  nothing  remains  but  the  tranquil  enjo3^ent  of  the 
victory  won.  Above  all,  we  would  admonish  our  own  friends,  the  poli- 
ticians of  our  own  party,  not  to  sink  into  that  pleasing  delusion.  This  now 
is  the  danger  against  which  we  would  take  this  occasion  of  waraing  our 
own  political  friends — ^we  refer  to  that  class  of  perscms,  distributed  over 
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the  whole  Union,  who,  atimiilated  by  an  honorable  ardor  in  the  eanee 
of  Ihe  democratic  principles  at  stake,  may  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  their  political  exertions  during  the  late  long 
struggle,  so  as  to  entitle  th^nselves  to  be  regarded  in  some  sense  as  the 
leaders  of  the  great  popular  movement,  in  their  req>ective  local  spheres 
and  degrees  of  influence.  After  the  achievement  of  such  a  general  tri- 
umph as  is  now  manifesting  itself  in  fitvor  of  our  party,  the  class  of 
persons  of  which  wo  speak  naturally  remain  at  the  head  of  the  general 
party  organization,  of  whick  it  becomes  a  strong  interest  on  their  part  to 
keep  alive  the  activity,  and  to  retain  the  general  management.  This 
class  of  men  are  exceedingly  liable  to  yield  to  the  obvious  temptation  of 
directing  the  influence  which  thus  naturally  attaches  to  their  position,  in 
one  form  or  another,  to  the  gratification  of  their  own  personal  interests 
or  ambition.  It  is  but  too  natural,  that  after  leading  on,  or  fancying 
themselves  to  have  been  leading  on,  the  " rank  and  file"  of  the  masses 
through  all  the  hot  &tigue  of  the  day,  they  should  afterwards  desire  to 
sound  a  hah  in  the  mighty  movement,  and  to  lie  down  by  the  pleasant 
pastures  and  cooling  streams  of  the  Promised  Land  of  party  ascendancy 
which  they  have  gained.  Now,  such  was  by  no  means  the  object  of  that 
movement,  to  place  any  set  of  individuals  in  those  positions  of  party 
distinction  and  control,  though  that  supposition  is  an  error  into  which 
they  are  but  too  apt  to  ftdl.  Nor  is  it  a  less  error  to  imagine  them- 
selves to  have  been  the  authors  of  the  movement,  before  which  they  have 
happened  to  be  borne  along,  either  because  their  own  impulses  happoaed 
to  coincide  with  its  direction,  or  because  they  early  possessed  a  saga- 
cious presentiment  of  its  probable  course.  We  confess  that  we  feel 
very  unwilling  to  see  our  party — a  generous,  honest  and  high-minded 
party-— fall  again  under  that  control  and  management  of  a  class  of  local 
party  leaders,  whether  in  or  out  of  oflice,  which  we  have  so  often  befi)re 
seen  to  be  the  case,  and  which  is  so  apt  to  degenerate  into  astate  of  things 
very  little,  if  at  all,  preferable  to  an  open  domination  of  Federal  pi 
pies.  Such  a  class  are  very  liable  to  become  not  less  hostile  to  all  pi 
gressive  improvement,  to  all  ftirther  development  and  practical  applicati< 
of  democratic  reform,  than  the  most  conservative  bigots  of  the  opposite 
school  of  politics.  They  are  the  first  and  the  sternest  to  frown  upon 
what  they  designate  as  the  impracticable  ultraisms  of  the  more  ardent 
and  single-minded  votaries  of  the  very  principles  to  which  they  have 
owed  their  own  elevation.  They  become  the  most  bitter  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  those  from  whose  unseasonable  agitation  of  such  topics  they  ap- 
prehend a  disturbance  of  that  calm  and  consolidated  party  ascendcmcy 
of  which  they  are  reaping,  or  hoping  to  reap,  all  the  fruits  of  personal 
aggrandizement  They  gradually  crust  themselves  over  the  party,  with 
an  influence  upon  it  paralysing  to  all  the  generous  simplicity,  fervor,  and 
truth,  natural  to  democratic  principlea;  until  at  last  they  ruin  by  corrupt- 
ing it,  and  eventually,  after  the  lapse  of  a  greater  or  less  term  of  years, 
thehealthy  vitality  of  the  main  body  itself  is  roused  from  its  long  lethargy 
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— its  gallant  and  unsophisticated  youth  come  forward  on  the  stage,  and 
take  up  and  carry  on  Uie  great  mission  of  the  party,  which  is  that  of  utir 
resting  democratic  reform — the  old  skin  sloughs  gradually  off,  and  it 
comes  forth  in  all  the  young  vigor  of  its  rejuvenescence — and  lo,  if  you 
t  presently  look  abroad,  3rou  will  find  the  greater  porticm  of  these  old 
I  '^  party  leaders,"  once  so  loud,  so  zealous,  and  so  radical  in  their  day,  ar- 
I  rayed  on  the  side  of  the  old  permanent  aristocratic  opposition  to  all  demo- 
f  cratic  movement    For  an  illustration  of  this  brief  dcetch  of  the  ^  Course 
of  Time,"  in  the  history  of  parties  and  professional  politicians,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  us  to  direct  the  eye  of  the  reader  Co  the  annak  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  during  the  last  dozen  or  fifteen  years.    In  the  subjoined 
"  Notes  of  the  Month,"  a  few  pages  below,  will  be  found  a  reference  to 
a  single  passage  from  those  Annals  which  alone  suffices  to  to  tell  the 
whole  story  of  this  successive  process  of  maturity,  decay,  and  reproduc- 
tion, which  we  have  attempted  to  describe.     Tfant  class  of  persons  for 
whose  benefit  this  train  of  remarks  is  designed,  will  do  well  to  ponder 
seriously  the  valuable  political  moral  which  it  involves. 

This  is,  we  repeat,  no  time  to  halt  The  democratic  principle  is 
most  emphatically  a  principle  of  movement,  of  progress,  of  reform, — 
unresting,  uncompromising.  Let  no  one  su];q;)ose,  because  we  have  now 
•at  length  secured  the  immensely  important  reform  of  the  disconnecticm 
of  the  Federal  Government  from  the  banking  S3r8tem,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  currency  of  the  Constitution,  now  at  an  early  day  to  be  consum- 
mated,— and  because  the  continuance  of  the  present  Democratic  regime 
in  the  administration  of  the  national  afiSiirs  is  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  danger,  its  old  formidable  party  of  Opposition  being  at  last  fisdrly 
broken  down  and  crushed — that  therefore  nothing  more  remains  to  be 
done,  nothing  more  to  be  attacked,  nothing  more  to  be  striven  for.  The 
paramount  prominence  of  the  subject  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government  has  caused  the  whole  conflict  of  parties,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  to  turn  mainly  on  the  questions  arising  out  of  that  subject; 
and  all  agitation  of  other  topics  has  been,  as  it  were  by  mutual  consent, 
postponed  till  the  final  settlement  of  that  one.  But  during  the  course  of 
that  long  and  severe  struggle  a  spirit  has  been  aroused— the  spirit  which 
alone  has  carried  us  safely  through  it — ^which  will  by  no  means  rest 
content  with  the  achievement  of  that  one  single  reform;  and  this  is  the 
spirit  of  which  we  would  say  to  the  politicians — attempt  not  to  control 
it,  still  less  to  arrest  it !  A  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  move- 
ment of  democratic  reform — a  great  progress  made  in  the  developement 
of  the  democratic  principle,  in  loosening  the  hoW  of  old  errors  upon  the 
public  mind,  and  in  the  infiision  more  just,  healthy,  and  American  ideas. 
We  want  the  movement  to  go  on.  We  want  to  see  that  principle  car- 
ried worthily  forward  in  its  mission  of  political  and  social  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  millions  that  are  so  rapidly  multiplying  them- 
selves over  the  all  but  boundless  extent  of  our  fiiir  country.  Though  we 
have  secured  the  important  object  of  divorcing  the  Federal  Government 
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from  the  Credit  System — an  immense  achievement  for  jbl  single  step — 
yet  that  step  has  been  but  across  the  threshold  of  Rffonri.     Other  que«-j 
lions  must  soon  next  arise.     The  same  principles  must  next  be  applied,] 
individually  by  the  local  democracy,  to  the  resptctirc  Stale  GoTcrn/ 
menla.     The  present  Administtation  has  nobly  led  the  way— we  irusi 
thai  the  Democratic  Statts  will  not  be  slow  to  follow.     Countless  abuses 
havti  to  be  corretTted— coimtless  obstacles  to  be  removed  lo  the  develope* 
menc  of  our  fundamental  national  principle,  the  democraiic^  in  both  our 
national  and  Smte  governments.     The  period  which  will  be  designaied 
in  oar  history  as  that  of  the  fiscal  reform  of  the  Federal  Government, 
being  now  near  ita  close,  the  neact  will  be  fertile  in  the  ^ggestion  of 
further  reforms  in  the  direction  of  the  great  democratic  movement— for  \ 
the  simplification  of  government— for  the  enlargement  of  liberty— for 
ihe  relaxation  of  the  pressure  of  public  bw  upon  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual— for  the  diminution  of  the  central  action  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
emmtnt,  nnd  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  State  sovereignty  and 
local  self-government — ^for  the  radical  cure  of  the  great  national  disease, 
by  >vhich  we  are  so  sorely  afflicted,  of  paper-money — and  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  host  of  philanthropic  improvements  in  the  details  of 
ou?  necessary  public  kws  and  institutions,  upon  which  this  is  not  the 
place  to  dwell     Now^all  suggestions  of  reform  of  this  character  must 
be  fmiifely  met— nay,  oordially  welcomed.     We  must  not  fear  the  sense- 
less imputation  of  radicalism  and  destrtictiveness.   We  must  not  object  to 
the  appellation  of  '*  Radicai  '*  when  there  is  so  much  evil  to  be  attacked  at 
its  TGoU — to  that  of  '^Destrticttve"  when  ihY>Te  is  so  much  that  wears 
loudly  called  uponio  deUr&y,  in  the  name  of  Democracy,  Christianity  and 
Humanity.    Let  us  no!  be  false  to  our  own  first  principle  of  confideme  in 
ihi  people  f  nor  fear  to  make  any  advance,  in  the  progress  of  reform,  which 
shall  only  recommend  itself  in  its  theory  by  this  test— docs  it  rest  upon 
the  presumption  of  confidence  in  I  he  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  their  capacity  for  self-government,  and  in  the  healthy  tendency 
of  the  principle  of  untrammelled  freedom  in  the  practical  working  of 
the  general  business  of  society?     Thus  to  be  fearlessly  true  to  itself^ 
to  its  own  vital  principle — to  the  impulse  which  it  has  received  duKng 
the  agitations  of  the  struggle  we  have  been  passing  through — to  its  high 
and  holy  mission  of  the  social  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  broad 
mass  of  oar  race— this  it  is  that  we  conceive  to  be  now,  at  its  present 
period  of  complete  ascendancy  and  triumph,  the  Duty  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


A   POLITICAL   PALINODE. 


4 


A  lesson  io  politics  memorable  and  improssiye  is  afforded  by  the  extract  we  giTe 
below.  It  appears  from  it  that  four  short  ymn  haye  sufficed  to  effi*ct  a  change  and 
a  progress  in  political  opinion  amounting  to  reyolution,  and  that  even  that  Ahnm 
Mater  of  orthodox  democracy,  Tammany  Hall,  has  undergone  such  a  transitioii 
of  belief  in  cardinal  articles  of  poUtieal  faith,  that  the  creed  of  its  Sachems  not  a 
lustrum  Jl|o  would  now  be  deemed  the  rankest  herasy,  and  would  attach  to  its  pro- 
fessoiy ,  Ihe  taint  of  unequiyocal  political  heterodoxy.  The  Eyening  Post  excom- 
municated by  Tammany  Hall,  and  no  longer  recognized  as  an  organ  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party!  and  the  principles  of  William  Leggett  outlawed  by  a  yote  of  the 
••  General  Republican  Committee !"  Were  it  not  for  the  record  here  preserved  upon 
their  own  minutes,  and,  in  the  shame  of  penitence,  now  publicly  expunged,  the« 
■trange  facts  might  well  be  deemed  incredible.  Remaikabld  indeed  is  the  lesson 
these  proceedings  teach  us,  Man,  and  his  passions,  and  his  prejudices,  are  of  the 
earth  earthly ;  but  principles  are  immortal.  When  this  resolution,  now  recalled  in 
disgrace,  was  passed,  Leggett  was  deemed,  and  called,  a  yisionary — an  incen- 
diary— a  lunatic.  The  Evening  Post  was  denounced  by  the  party  organs  of  the 
day,  and  its  course  was  decried,  by  open-mouthed  ignorance,  as  dangerous  and  de> 
struetive.  Yet  it  is  still  published,  and  is  still  the  same.  Tammany  Hall  has  coma 
round  to  the  Evening  Post— not  the  Evening  Post  returned  to  Tammany  Hali.  The 
great  doctrines  of  equality  and  free  trade,  applied  fearlessly  to  every  species  of 
legislation — an  uncompromising  opposition  to  monopolies— to  special  privilegw— to 
legislative  and  judicial  usurpation— were  features  that  then,  as  now,  distinguished 
that  able  journal,  and  made  it  an  object  of  fear  and  hatred  to  every  one  that  dis- 
trusted their  truth,  or  dreaded  their  ascendency ;  but  the  heart  of  the  People  was 
sound.  The  truths  scattered  by  the  dauntless  journalist  sank  into  a  congenial  soil ; 
and  now  his  memory  is  vindicated,  and  his  triumph  is  complete.  Let  the  lesson 
teach— let  no  party  leader  of  the  hour  arrogantly  assume  to  embody  his  own  selfish 
fears  and  (narrow  prejudices  in  the  utterance  of  millions.  The  folly,  the  ftlsehood 
and  the  fraud  will  sooner  or  later  be  detected  and  exposed,  and  the  great  inlrresu  of 
mankind,  in  their  proper  time,  by  their  own  quiet  and  irresistibly  powerful  action, 
will  vindicau  themselves.  If  this  resohition  had  been  published,  signed  by  its  au- 
thors and  supporters,  it  would  have  passed  away  to  oblivion  and  contempt,  without 
any  necessity  of  a  repeal — sufficiently  expunged  by  the  contrast  afforded  to  every 
reflecting  mind  between  the  interests  and  the  intellects  denouncing  and  denounced ; 
but  it  appeared  as  the  oracular  voice  of  the  great  Democratic  Party— it  assumed  to 
speak  their  sentiments,  to  utter  their  sentence  of  condemnation ;  and  the  object  was 
accomplished  of  crushing  the  individual  beneath  the  idol-car  of  Party.  But  the 
principle  was  unhurt,  though  the  high-hearted  man  was  driven  to  exile  and  poverty- 
aye,  and  to  early  death.  He  had  uttered,  as  with  the  language  of  inspiration,  the 
truths  and  the  principles  of  Democracy,  and  the  hearts  of  the  Democracy  answered 
him.  With  party  or  partisans  the  revolution  that  ensued  had  little  to  do.  But 
the  triumph  of  truth  was  not  the  less  oomplete;  and  Party  has  had  to  humble 
itself  in  the  dust  before^rinciple. 
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Ntw  YorlE  Dtmoeratic  JRipubHean  Yoitng  Mtn*»  0§neral  Cammittu, 

"  At  a  tpeeial  mteting  of  the  Committe«,  held  at  Tammany  Hall  on  Mondaj  erening, 
October  twenty-eighth,  1839,  the  following  preamble  and  resolntioa  were  nnanimouily 
adopted: 

Wh^atUf  On  the  aecond  day  of  Norember,  1835,  a  reeoliitioii  waa  paned  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Republican  Toong  Men's  General  Committee,  in  ihe  following  word*,  to  wit : 

"  Rewhed,  That  the  Democratic  Republican  Yoong  Men's  General  Committee  no  longer 
recognise  the  Erenmg  Post  as  one  of  the  organs  of  the  Republican  party,  and  that  in  future 
BO^notice  emanating  from  this  Committee  be  published  in  that  paper : " 

And  tohereatf  The  said  reaolution  had  its  origin  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  bold,  honest 
and  truly  democratic  position  so  nobly  maintained  by  the  then  editor[of  the  Erening  Post,  WiK 
liam  Leggett,  whose  loss  we  consider  a  public  calamity,  whose  memory  we  roTere,  and  for 
whose  political  character  and  writings  we  cherish  sentiments  of  the  most  profound  regard 
and  esteem ;  therefore 

Reaohtdf  That  the  aforementioBed  resolution  be  ejtpunged  from  the  Journal  of  this 
Committee. 

ReBohedf  That  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolntion  be  published  in  the  Democxatie 
papers  of  this  city,  and  in  the  Washington  Globe  and  Albany  Argus. 

FiBiiAifDO  Wood,  Chahrman. 

THOMiLB  Kurel^nD,  J  Secretaries. 


XATTHKW   CARET. 


This  eminent  and  philanthropic  individual  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of 
September,  from  the  effects  of  an  injury  occasioned  by  the  overturning  of  bis  car- 
riage. From  the  papers  we  extract  the  following  particulars  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter.   The  National  Gazette  says : 

Mr.  Carey  was  in  his  eightieth  year.  A  natiye  of  Ireland,  he  came  to  this  country 
during  the  last  century,  and  was  engaged  for  many  years  as  a  printer  and  publisher,  in 
which  professions  he  realised  an  ample  fortune.  During  his  business  life,  but  particularly 
nnce  his  retirement,  Mr.  Carey  was  actitely  employed  in  philanthropic  pursuits.  With  a  * 
clear  intellect,  a  sound  education,  a  disposition  to  seek  out  objects  of  reform  and  ameliora- 
tion in  society,  and  the  energy  to  carry  out  approved  means,  he  possessed  also  the  unbounded 
liberality  which  is  the  purest  eridence  of  sincerity  and  the  soul  of  success.  As  a  writer 
be  is  remarkable  for  the  concise  array  of  focls  which  are  brought  to  sustain  his  opinions.  In 
^estions  of  political  economy,  Mr.  Carey  always  evinced  a  deep  interest ;  and  OTttn  those 
^o  dispute  his  positions  must  admit  the  ability  and  candour  with  which  he  maintained 
them.  Hb  latest  writings,  produced  within  the  last  two  months,  are  a  series  of  papers  enti- 
tled the  "Querist,*'  concerning  the  cotton  trade,  erincing  industrious  research,  and  a  mind 
unimpaired  by  the  lapse  of  four  score  years.  The  attention  of  Mr.  Carey  was  also  directed 
to  plans  of  public  education,  and  rarious  means  of  elevating  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
ebMes.  His  exerti(His  in  fiivor  of  indigent  women  were  unremitting,  and  it  is  belicTed  that 
in  this  city  they  were  attended  with  gratifying  changes  in  the  c<mdition  of  that  unfortunate 
class.  We  cannot  at  this  m<Mnent  present  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Carey,  or  attempt 
to  do  justice  to  his  memory.  His  name  is  familiar  to  this  country,  and  in  Europe,  as  a  ibm 
supporter  of  a  rational  liberty,  and  a  sufferer  in  its  cause.  Through  a  long  lifo  he  devoted 
his  energies,  with  unquenchable  enthusiasm,  to  great  and  good  purposes.  His  purse  was  m 
open  for  them  as  his  counsel.  In  the  death  of  Matthew  Carey,  the  cause  of  sound  repub- 
licanism has  lost  an  advocate,  the  poor  a  benefoctor,  the  oppressed  a  patron,  and  society  a 
friend.  Physical  infirmity  limited  the  sphere  of  his  personal  exertions,  but  the  scope  of 
bis  benevolent  desires  reached  the  forthest  verge  of  enlightened  philanthropy. 
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TH£   DAOUSRREOTTPE. 


The  tecret  of  M.  Dafuerre's  wonderftd  inTention,  or  discoTeiy,  by  whwh  h* 
is  enabled  to  transfer  an  exact  transcript  of  rural  scenery,  building,  &c.  to  paper, 
and  fix  the  cobrs  permanently,  is  disclosed  in  the  following  article,  copied  from  the 
London  Globe.  For  disclosing  the  secret,  M.  Daguerre  received  from  the  French 
Gh)vemment  an  annual  p(»nsion  of  six  thousand  francs,  and  M.  Nicpce,  who  also 
made  discoveries  in  the  same  direction,  an  annual  pension  four  thousand  francs. 

It  haring  been  announced  that  the  process  employed  bj  M.  Dagnerre  for  fixing  imagss 
of  objects  by  the  camera  obocora  would  be  revealed  on  Monday,  at  the  sittiog  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  every  part  of  tho  space  reserved  for  visiters  was  filled  as  early  as  ooa 
o'clock,  although  it  was  known  that  the  description  of  the  process  would  not  take  place 
until  three.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  persons,  who  could  not  obtain  admittance,  remainad 
in  the  cmut  jrard  of  the  Palace  of  the  Institute.  The  following  is  an  analysis  ef  the  descrip- 
tion given  on  this  occasion  by  M.  Arago: 

The  influence  of  light  upon  colors  was  known  long  ago.    It  had  been  observed  that  sub- 
stances exposed  to  its  action  were  affected  by  it;  but  beyond  this  fact  nothing  was  known 
until  1836,  when  a  peculiar  ore  of  silver  was  discovered,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
argent  come,  and  which  had  the  property  of  becoming  black  when  exposed  to  the  lighL 
Photographic  science  remained  at  this  point  until  it  was  discovered  that  this  argent  come 
(chloruret  of  silver)  did  not  become  Mack  under  all  the  rays  of  light.    It  was  remarked 
that  the  red  ray  sc  ircely  effected  any  change,  whilst  the  violet  ray  was  that  which  produced 
the  greatest  influence.     M.  J.  Baptiste  Porta  then  invented  the  camera  obscure,  and  nume- 
rous efforts  were  made  to  fix  the  pretty  miniature  objects  which  were  seen  upon  the  table 
of  it,  and  the  transitory  appearance  of  which  was  a  subject  of  general  regret.     All  those 
efforts  were  fruitless  up  to  the  time  of  the  invention  of  M.  Niepce,  which  preceded  that  of 
M.  Daguerre,  and  led  to  the  extraordinary  result  that  the  latter  gentleman  has  obtained. 
M.  Niepce,  after  a  host  of  attempts,  employed  sheets  of  silver,  which  he  covered  vrith  bito- 
men  {bitume  dc  Judee)  dissolved  in  oil  of  lavender,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a  var- 
nish.    On  heating  these  sheets,  the  oil  disappeared,  and  there  remained  a  whitish  powder 
adhering  to  the  sheets.    This  sheet,  thus  prepared,  was  placed  in  the  camera  obscure,  but 
when  vrithdrawn  the  objects  were  hardly  visible  upon  it    M.  Niepce  then  resorted  to  new 
means  for  rendering  the  objects  more  distinct.    For  this  purpose,  he  put  his  sheets,  when 
removed  from  the  camera  obscure,  into  a  mixture  of  oil  of  lavender  and  oil  of  petroleum. 
How  M.  Niepce  arrived  at  this  discovery  was  not  explained  to  us ;  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that,  after  this  operation,  the  objects  became  as  visible  as  ordinary  engravings,  and  it  only 
remained  to  wash  the  sheet  with  distilled  water  to  make  the  drawings  permanent.    But  as 
the  bitume  da  Judee  is  rather  ash>colored  than  white,  M.  Niepce  had  to  discover  the  means 
of  increasing  the  shadows  by  more  deeply  blackening  the  lines,  (hachures.)    For  this  pur- 
pose he  employed  a  new  mixture  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  and  iodine.   But  he  (M.  Niepce) 
did  not  succeed  as  he  expected  to  do,  for  the  iodine  spread  itself  over  the  whole  surfocsi 
and  rendered  the  objects  more  confused.    The  great  inconvenience,  however,  of  the  pro- 
cess, was  the  little  sensitiveness  of  the  coating,  {enduUy)  for  it  sometimes  required  three 
days  for  the  Hght  to  produce  sufficient  effect    it  will  easily  be  conceived,  therefore,  that 
this  means  was  not  applicable  to  the  camera  obscura,  upon  which  it  is  essential  that  the 
object  should  be  instantaneously  fixed,  since,  the  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  earth 
being  changed,  the  objects  formed  by  it  were  destroyed.    M.  Niepce  wss  therefore  without 
hope  of  doing  more  than  multiplying  engravings,  in  which  the  objects,  being  stationary,  are 
not  affected  by  the  different  relative  positions  of  the  sun. 

M.  Dsguerre  was  devoting  himself  to  )he  same  pursuit  as  M.  Niepce,  when  he  associated 
himself  with  that  gentleman,  and  brought  to  the  discovery  an  important  improvement  Hie 
eoating  employed  by  M.  Niepce  had  been  laid  on  by  means  of  s  tampon,  or  dabber,  similar 
to  the  process  used  in  printing,  and  consequently  the  coating  wss  neither  of  a  regular  thick- 
ness nor  perfectly  white.  M.  Dagnerre  sonceived  the  idea  of  using  the  residuum  which 
is  obtained  from  lavender  by  distilling  it;  and,  to  render  it  liquid  and  applicable  with  more 
regularity,  he  dinolved  it  in  ether.   Thus  a  more  unifom  and  whiter  covering  was  obtained, 
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but  the  objeet,  noCwithrtanding,  ^vm  not  visible  tt  ooce ;  it  was  Decenary  to  plaee  it  oTer  • 
▼aae  containmg  eome  kind  of  easential  oil,  and  tken  the  object  atood  forth.  Thia  ^vaa  not  all 
that  M.  Dagaerre  aimed  at.  The  tinta  were  not  deep  enoagh,  and  thia  compoaition  waa  not 
more  aenaitive  than  that  of  M.  Niepce.  Three  daya  were  still  neceaaary  to  obtain  deaigna 
We  now  come  to  the  great  diicorery  in  the  process,  for  which  M.  Daguerre  haa  recoiTed  a 
national  reward.  It  is  to  the  following  effect :— A  copper  aheet,  plated  with  silTer,  well 
cleaned  with  diluted  nitric  acid,  ia  exposed  to  the  rapor  of  iodine,  which  forma  the  first  coat- 
ing, which  ia  Tory  thin,  as  it  does  not  exceed  the  millionth  part  of  a  metre  in  thickneaa. 
There  are  certain  indispensable  precautiona  necessary  to  render  this  coating  uniform,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  using  of  a  rim  of  metal  round  the  aheet.  The  aheet,  thua  prepared, 
ia  placed  in  the  camera  obscure,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  from  eight  to  ten  minutea. 
It  is  then  taken  out,  but  the  moat  experienced  eye  can  detect  no  trace  of  the  drawing.  The 
aheet  ia  now  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  mercury,  and,  when  it  has  been  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  sixty  degrees  of  Reaumer,  or  one  hundred  and  aixty-aeren  of  Fahrenheit,  the  draw- 
ings come  forth  as  if  by  enchantment.  One  aingular  and  hitherto  inexplicable  foct  in  this 
process  is,  that  the  sheet,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  vapor,  must  be  inclined ;  for  i 
it  were  placed  in  a  direct  position  over  the  vapor,  the  results  would  be  less  satisfactory. 
The  angle  used  is  forty-eight  degrees.  The  last  part  of  the  process  is  to  place  the  sheet 
in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  then  to  wash  it  in  a  large  quantity  of  distilled  water.  The 
deacripti(m  of  the  proceaa  appeared  to  excite  great  interest  in  the  auditmry,  amongst  whom 
we  observed  many  distinguished  persons  connected  with  science  and  the  fine  arts. 

Unfortunately,  the  locality  was  not  adjuated  suitable  for  the  performance  of  M.  Daguerre'a 
experiments,  but  we  understand  that  arrangementa  will  be  made  for  a  public  exhibition  of 
them.  Three  highly  curious  drawings,  obtained  in  this  manner,  were  exhibited — one  of  the 
Pont  Marie,  another  of  M.  Daguerre's  Atelier,  and  a  third  of  a  room  containing  some  rich 
carpeting,  all  the  minutest  threads  of  which  were  represented  with  the  most  mathematica 
accuracy,  and  with  wonderful  richness  of  effect. 


TH£    HA8CAL  PLANT. 


A  letter  in  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Argus  gives  the  following  description  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  vegetable  productions  of  South  America.  Many  parts  of  our 
territory  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  tropical  plants,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  an  enlightened  spirit  of  enterprise  should  make  the  effort  to  introduce  them : 

This  extraordinary  vegetable  production  (a  description  of  which  has  never  been  pub- 
lished) is  only  to  be  found  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  ita  tributary  streams,  northwest  of  the 
Mexican  republic ;  it  growa  apontaneoualy  on  the  moat  barren  and  sterile  mountains  in  that 
country,  and  is  aa  much  eateemed  aa  an  article  of  food  by  the  Mexican  Indiana  as  is  the 
buffalo,  the  elk,  and  the  deer,  by  their  more  northern  neighbours.  The  Mascal  growa  in 
the  shape  of  a  cabbage  head,  and  may  be  found  as  large  in  size  as  a  half  barrel ;  it  is 
thickly  covered  vrith  sharp  prickly  protuberancea,  to  the  length  of  firom  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches;  the  root  ia  very  small;  the  head  has  also  a  thick  covering  of  leaves,  much  resem- 
bling in  shape  those  of  the  Plantain  tree,  which  are  very  juicy,  and,  when  prepared  for 
eating  in  the  same  manner  as  the  head,  afford  a  sweet  and  nutritious  beverage,  anawering 
every  purpoae  to  allay  thirst. 

The  process  used  for  cooking  this  plant  ia  very  singular,  yet,  if  digresaed  firom  in  a  sin- 
gle instance,  the  Maacal  is  spoiled  and  rendered  unfit  for  use ;  it  consists  of  digging  a  hole 
or  pit  in  the  ground,  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet,  which  mnat  be  covered  with  a  layer 
of  heated  rocks,  on  which  the  Maacal  is  to  be  placed  with  the  root  downward ;  a  thick  coat 
of  leaves  and  brushes  must  be  thrown  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  over  all  of  which  is  to  be 
lain  a  thick  coat  of  dirt,  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  heat  or  ateam  firom  escaping.  In  this 
situation  must  the  Maacal  remain  (according  to  Indian  computation)  for  three  days  and  three 
nighta,  when  it  may  be  taken  out,  and  will  be  found  perfectly  cooked,  and  most  delicious 
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feod.  In  flftfor  it  rtMinblet  a  rip«,  bmOow  peteh,  c«eh  raeeeeding  diy  adding  to  its  good 
^ualitiei :  it  inereaaot  in  •zeoUeneo  by  aga.  On  this  plant  akne  do  the  Indiam  fobaist  for 
months,  being  perfectly  eatiafiad  with  their  food,  and  eiteeming  it  above  all  other.  About 
half  a  ponnd  of  Maaeal  is  by  them  deemed  rafficient  to  satiaiy  the  eraringe  of  hanger  for  a 
day,  and  it  ie  alwaya  carried  with  them  on  their  banting  and  other  ezcorsions.  As  I  before 
obserred,  the  leaTos  of  this  foTored  plant  contain  a  rich  and  deUghtfhl  bererage,  altogether 
forming  a  most  extraordinary  combination  of  food  and  Arink,  thns  affocding  another  illastra- 
tion  of  the  beneficence  of  a  kind  Ptvridenee,  in  secnring  eren  to  the  wild  and  antatored 
savage  a  Inzory  which  their  more  fovored  and  cirilised  Wethren  might  well  envy. 

I  hare  seen  the  Mascal  so  thick  in  some  placea  as  to  form  an  almost  impenetiable  forest 
of  thorns,  as  formidable  in  appearance  as  would  be  the  same  number  of  glittering  speara, 
corering  the  whole  expanse  of  the  country  as  for  as^he  eye  coald  see,  in  trarelling  throogh 
which,  the  inbautioas  or  unwary  will  be  reminded,  by  a  gentle  stab,  of  the  necessity  there 
is  to  have  a  care. 

I  may  also  mention  that  many  of  the  pbasantry  of  the  States  of  Lonora  and  Chihoahua, 
bordering  on  this  country,  also  cuhirate  the  Mascal  i^  their  fields  and  gardens,  and,  I  hare 
been  inibnned,  distil  fimm  it  Uqaor,  which  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and  not  inferior  to  the 
best  Jamaica  Rum. 


THB   TBNNB88BB   HOTHBR. 

The  following  affecting  narratiTe,  extracted  firom  the  Milledgeyille  (Georgia) 
Journal  of  August  sixth,  aurpaaaing  any  incident  of  romance  in  its  sublime  deyelop- 
ment  of  the  aifectiona,  cannot  be  read  without  deep  emotion.  It  is  indeed  worthy 
of  lasting  remembrance: 

Some  few  yean  ago,  a  young  man  left  his  home  hi  the  State  of  Tennessee,  with  a  hone 
drover,  for  the  porpose  of  assisting  in  driving  a  lot  of  horses  into  the  "  Georgia  market." 
The  Tennesseean,  meeting  with  a  sale  for  aZZ  his  hones,  and  not  wishing  to  retain  one  to 
carry  the  yoang  man  home,  advised  him  to  remain  in  Greorgia,  and  seek  employment  as  a 
laborer  on  one  of  our  railroads — stating  that  it  was  a  profitable  business,  by  pursuing  which, 
he  could  not  fail  to  make  money.  Naturally  a  simpleton,  the  young  man  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  the  individual  who  should  have  protected  him,  and  who  had  enticed  him  firom  his 
home,  and  sought  employment  on  the  Monroe  railroad.  Here  he  was  most  unfiirtunately 
thrown  into  bad  company,  and  was  induced  to  fitfge  an  order,  amounting  to  about  forty  dol- 
lars, on  a  store  for  goods.  The  forgery  discovered,  he  was  indicted,  tried,  conricted,  and 
sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  five  years.  0ia  trial  took  place  at  the  March  term  of  the 
Superior  Court,  in  Monroe  county,  1838,  since  which  time  he  has  been  confined  to  hard 
labor  in  the  penitentiary. 

His  mother,  an  old  lady  of  sixty  years,  residing  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Mil- 
ledgeville,  hearing  of  the  unfortunate  condition  in  which  her  son  was  placed,  and  knowing 
the  imbecility  of  his  mind,  with  all  a  mother's  affection,  determined  to  proceed  at  once  to 
this  place,  and  to  make  hu  true  situation  known  to  the  proper  authorities.  But  alas !  how 
was  a  poor  and  lonely  woman,  without  money  or  firiends,  having  no  conveyance  of  her  own, 
to  get  to  Milledgeville  1  With  a  resolution  truly  heroic,  this  old  lady  determined  to  travel 
on  foot  the  whole  distance ;  and  accompanied  by  a  sbter  ten  yean  younger  than  herself, 
she  actually  started,  and  over  mountain,  stream  and  valloy,  she  walked  the  extraordinary 
distance  of  four  hundred  and  fifly  miles,  to  petition  the  governor  to  pard<»i  her  unfortunata 
son.  An  investigation  of  the  case  induced  the  governor  to  extend  to  the  unfortunate  youth 
a  remission  of  his  sentence,  and  we  had  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  seeing  the  old  lady 
and  her  sister,  together  with  the  son,  slowly  wending  their  way  back  to  their  home  in  Ten- 
nesaee.  What  will  not  a  mother's  affections  accomplish!  The  incident,  in  the  "Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian,"  of  Jeannie  Dean's  trip  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  pardon  for 
her  sifter,  boan  no  comparison  to  this  proof  of  filial  affection  on  the  part  of  a  mother  to  an 
unfortunate  son.  May  they  all  reach  their  homes  in  safety,  and  may  the  young  man,  under 
the  guardianship  of  bis  aged  mother,  be  restrained,  in  future,  from  the  commission  of  crime  1 
The  drover  who  enticed  him  fi-om  home,  and  left  him  to  suffer  in  a  land  of  strangen,  know- 
ing his  imbecility,  should  supply  his  place  in  the  penitentiary.  ^^  , 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THP  TIMEa 


We  live  in  strangfe  times — such  times  as  pnti-iirch  rind  apostto 
knew  nothing  of — such  times  as  Greek  and  Roman  nevLT  coDccivcfd  of^ — 
such  times  as  never  entered  into  the  imagination  of  Tniiti  of  the  uiiilJlo- 
ages.  Neither  patriarch  nor  apostle,  nor  Greek  nor  Honinnj  nor  yet 
man  of  the  middle-ages  knew  aught  respecting  susp'  ndM  bunks  nnri  dis- 
ordered exchanges,  with  all  the  consequent  train,  of  evils,  public  and 
private,  present  and  prospective. 

Yet,  "  say  not  thou,  What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  bd- 
er  than  these  ?  for  thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning  this.'*  In  all 
times  men  have  had  their  troubles — at  least  in  all  subsequent  to  the 
golden  age.  The  patriarchs  had  to  fight  for  the  water  they  drank. 
Our  water  is  supplied  to  us  without  money  and  without  price.  For  a 
long  period  succeeding  the  patriarchal  age,  the  grain  used  for  bread  was 
ground  in  hand-mills.  The  more  eminent  of  the  Heathen  poets,  '*  albeit 
not  much  given  to  the  mehing  mood,"  speak  with  commiseration  of  tho 
sufferings  of  *'  the  slave  behind  the  mill."  Descending  to  the  times  of 
Greek  and  Roman  glory,  we  find  much  splendor  in  certain  ranks  of 
society,  and  corresponding  wretchedness  in  the  great  bulk  of  mankind. 
The  splendor  that  then  prevailed  probably  exceeded  any  thing  known  in 
modem  days ;  yet  comforts,  now  almost  universal  in  civilized  life,  were 
not  then  enjoyed  by  even  the  most  opulent.  As  remarked  by  Doctor 
Miller,  **  Augustus,  with  all  his  vveaUh,  had  neither  a  shirt  to  his  back 
nor  glass  to  his  windows."*  In  the  middle  ages  there  was  almost  an 
entire  disappearance  of  what  we  should  call  comfort,  and  little  splendor 

•  In  ju8ti»»  to  Augustus  it  must  be.  stated  that  this  was  because  it  was  not  then 
the  fashion  to  wear  shirts.  He  had  money  enough  wherewith  to  purchase  "  fine 
linen  of  Egypt."  It  was  for  the  sams  r?ason  he  had  no  glass  to  his  windowj. 
Some  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii  have  glazed  windows.         lym^eu  uy  ^^%^^^l^ 
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left,  except  such  as  attaches  to  a  Highland  chieftain,  in  having  a  roolti- 
tude  of  ragged  retainers.  We  allude,  here,  particularly  to  the  conditi(»i 
of  things  in  our  "  Fatherland."  It  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  great  magnifi- 
cence in  a  certain  English  nohleman,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  grand 
entertainment  given  by  himself^  he  furnished  all  his  guests  with  straw  to 
lie  upon.  And  honest  old  HoUinshcad,  descril»ng  the  stole  of  things  in 
England  about  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  complains  bitterly  of 
chimneys,  and  windows,  and  pewter  platters,  as  recently  introduced,  and 
soul-corrupting  luxuries! 

In  many  respects  the  present  are  decidedly  better  than  "  the  former 
,days." 

The  political  rights  of  mankind  are  now,  generally  speaking,  better 
understood ;  and  their  religious  rights  are  more  generally  respected. 

In  that  first  of  arts,  the  healing  art,  immense  improvements  have  beai 
made.  What  better  evidence  can  be  required  of  this  than  is  afforded  by 
the  fact,  that  that  distressing  and  loathsome  disease,  the  small  pox,  has 
been  nearly  banished  from  among  men  ? 

Never  before  were  the  advantages  derived  from  external  commerce 
so  generally  diffused.  Take  a  view  of  the  breakfast  table  of  a  day 
laborer.  There  is  tea  from  China,  or  coffee  from  Brazil,  sugar  from  the 
West  Indies,  pepper  from  the  East  Indies,  and  salt  from  Portugal  It 
may  be  that  the  table  is  made  of  wood  brought  from  Honduras,  covered 
with  a  cloth  impoited  from  Silesia;  and  that  the  laborer's  cups  and  saucers 
were  made  in  Staffordshire,  his  knives  and  forks  at  Sheffield,  and  that  he 
stirs  his  morning  beverage  with  a  spoon  made  of  silver  from  the  mines  of 
Potosi.  Some  six  or  eight  countries,  some  of  them  distant  from  each 
other  by  nearly  the  whole  circuit  of  the  globe,  have  each  contributed 
something  to  his  repast;  and  some  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  men, 
and  inc:ilcnlable  amounts  of  capital  have  been  employed,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  producing  the  materials  and  bringing  them  to  the  place 
of  consnmption.  Time  was  when  the  breakfast  tables  of  Kings  were 
less  delicately  provided.  Glueen  Elizabeth  used  to  content  herself  with 
a  qu ut  mug  of  beer,  with  part  of  a  chine  of  beef,  and  such  other  knick- 
knacks. 

The  modern  facilities  for  travel  are  wonderful.  We  are  borne  along 
in  various  directions  on  railroads  and  by  steamboats,  with  im  ease  and 
rapidity  which  our  forefathers  wouM  have  tolerated  an  account  of  in 
fairy  tales,  bat  no  where  else.  Some  narrations  of  -^  royal  progf-sses*' 
in  England,  show  that  more  fatigue  and  more  danger  attended  a  journey 
of  one  hundred  miles  in  that  country  a  century  or  two  ago,  than  are  now 
encountered  and  endured  in  traversing  the  whole  United  States,  from 
Boston  to  St.  Louis. 

The  sciences  have  made,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  more  progress  than 
they  liad  made  in  the  preceding  fifteen  hundred,  and  every  science  has 
become  subservient  to  productive  industry.  Throuffh  modern  machine- 
ry, improved  modes  of  operation,  and  accumulations  oi  capital,  the 

uiyiiizeu  uy  -v^j  v^  v^pt  i>^ 
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labor  of  fifty  men  will  now  provide  as  many  of  the  comforts  and  neces- 
saries of  life  as  could  have  been  provided  by  the  labor  of  five  thousand 
in  no  very  remote  period  of  this  world's  history. 

In  no  other  country  are  so  many  of  these  advantages  concentered  as  in 
the  United  States.  Some  nations  may  excel  us  in  opulence,  or  in  such 
wealth  as  is  made  up  of  pictures  and  palaces,  though  few,  if  any,  have  more 
capital  in  proportion  to  population,  that  is,  more  of  such  wealth  as  is  or 
may  be  devoted  to  productive  purposes.  In  some  countries,  owing  to 
their  having  been  longer  settled,  the  rugged  fece  of  nature  has  been  more 
efiectually  subdued  by  human  industry ;  and  in  a  few,  but  very  few,  greater 
progress  may  have  been  made  in  the  application  of  machinery  to  the 
useful  arts.  But  these  are  the  only  substantial  advantages  any  European 
country  has  over  our  own.  And  these  advantages  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  greater  extent  of  our  natural  resources,  and  by  the  supe- 
riority of  our  political  institutions. 

And  yet,  in  a  country  which  ought  to  yield  the  means  of  satisfying 
every  rational  want  and  desire  to  hundreds  of  millions,  a  pof>ulatioa  of 
sixteen  millions  find  it  impossible  to  live  in  comfort.  There  ftre^  indeed, 
thousands,  it  may  be  hundreds  of  thousands,  with  all  the  extt  riors  of 
comfort  about  tnem ;  but  so  there  are  in  all  civilised  rt^^ions.  The  con- 
dition of  the  mass  with  us,  may  well  excite  ihi  enry  of  the  ma^es  in 
other  lands.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  way  of  rorrnitifr  a  in?t  ^stiniats 
of  our  condition.  What  ought  to  be  the  condition  of  a  people  having  a 
territory  of  upwards  of  two  million  square  miles,  all  lying  within  the  tem- 
perate zone,  producing  com  and  cotton,  and  every  other  necessary,  and 
many  luxuries  of  life ;  with  inexhaustible  mines  of  iron,  coal,  and  most 
other  useful  minerals ;  with  water  power  which  may  perform  the  work 
of  millions  on  millions  of  men ;  with  extensive  hunting  grounds  yielding 
the  choicest  furs ;  with  boundless  natural  forests,  supplying  valuable  raw 
materials,  which  in  some  countries  could  not  be  brought  to  maturity  in  less 
than  a  century;  with  every  facility  for  domestic  intercourse  which  the  long- 
est rivers  and  largest  lakes  in  the  world  can  afibrd— a  people  with  their 
northern  Atlantic  border  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  most  profitable 
fishing  grounds  in  the  world,  and  their  southern,  in  the  very  neighborhood 
of  the  rich  products  of  the  tropics,  and  with  natural  harbors  on  the  sea 
coast,  such  as  England  cannot  equal,  except  by  expending  millions  in 
artificial  constructions?  What  ought  to  be  the  condition  of  a  people  in- 
habiting a  territory  like  this,  and  having  but  three  or  four  years  of  war 
to  every  thirty  or  forty  of  peace?  A  people  enjoying  all  the  advantages 
of  all  the  discoveries  in  science  and  improvements  in  the  arts  which  the 
experience  of  six  thousand  years  has  given  to  the  world — a  people  en- 
joying religious  liberty  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  blessed  with  political 
institutions  which  may  well  challenge  the  world's  admiration  ?  Is  the 
present  condition  of  the  American  people  such,  or  has  it  at  any  period 
of  their  history  been  such,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  to  arise  out 
of  the  great  advantages,  natural,  religious,  and  political,  which  they 
s?  *^ 
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To  account  for  the  miaery  of  the  masses  in  Europe  is  no  difficult 
task,  it  is  onJy  to  point  to  the  character  of  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  those  countries,  to  their  frequent  wars  with  one  another,  to 
the  comparatively  narrow  extent  of  their  natural  resources,  to  their  all- 
consuming  naval  and  military  estahlishments,  to  their  heavy  national 
debts,  their  unjust  systems  of  taxation,  their  royal  c>nd  noble  pension 
lists,  their  restrictions  on  the  free  employment  of  industry  and  capital, 
their  tithes,  iheir  corn  laws,  and,  to  be  short,  to  the  masses  of  corrup- 
tion in  every  form  which  are  the  accumulation  of  ages. 

But  why  is  it  that  the  state  of  society  in  the  Unitf-d  States  so  nearly 
resembles  its  state  in  Great  Britain?  We  have  no  feudal  nobility  or 
feudal  usages,  no  church  establishment,  no  splendid  throne,  no  tithes,  no 
corn  laws;  we  pay  no  pensions  but  to  wounded,  infirm,  or  superannua- 
ted soldiers  and  sailors;  our  standing  army  hardly  numbers  one  man 
for  each  mile  of  frontier,  and  our  ships  of  war,  great  and  small  together, 
scarcely  amount  to  two  for  each  State;  we  have  no  very  heavy  taxes, 
nor  any  that  are  very  unequal  in  their  operation.  Yet,  in  the  United 
States  the  many  live  and  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  as  certainly  as 
they  do  so  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  one  country  as  in  the  other,  the 
palace  and  the  poor-house  rise  side  by  side.  With  us,  as  with  them, 
splendid  wealth  and  sordid  poverty  jostle  one  another  in  the  streets. 

There  must  be  some  cause  for  this.  What  it  ia^  and  where  it  lies,  we 
leave  to  the  reader  to  discover.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  political  in- 
stitutions. They  rest  on  the  impregnable  basis  of  the  equal  rights  of  citi- 
zens. It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  natural  inequality  in  the  faculties  of 
men.  The  weakest  and  the  worst,  as  well  as  the  wisest  and  the  best,  are 
to  be  met  with  in  all  ranks  of  social  life  in  the  United  States,  and  suc- 
cessively rising  to  the  highest,  or  sinking  to  the  lowest  rank,  with  a 
rapidity  which,  but  for  its  frequency,  would  excite  unutterable  astonish- 
ment 

In  some  way,  a  principle  of  artificial  inequality  has  crept  in  among 
us,  which  acts  as  efficiently  in  producing  artificial  distinctions  in  so- 
ciety, as  would  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail.  It  is  idle  to  say  we 
have  no  nobility.  We  have,  it  is  true,  no  feudal  or  ecclesiastical  no- 
bility. These  properly  belong  to  past  ages.  It  is  with  difficuhy  they 
sustain  themselves  in  Great  BriUiin,  and  they  never  could  obtain  footing 
in  the  United  Suites.  Yet  we  have  the  most  numerous  nobility  of  any 
country  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  the  least  respectable.  The  essence  of 
nobility  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  privilege.  Title,  without  this,  is 
nothing.  Emperor  meant  originally  nothing  more  tlian  a  commander; 
County  a  companion  of  the  commander ;  Marquis,  a  commander  of  the 
marches;  Duke,  a  leader;  Earl,  an  elderly  man;  and  Baron,  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  vir,  a  man,  signified  no  more,  when  first  used,  than  a 
householder  or  landholder.  Through  long  association  of  ideas  of 
power  and  property  with  those  titles,  they  now  carry  with  them  ideas  of 
nobility.     That  certain  titles  in  frequent  use  in  the  United  States  do  not 

uiyiLizeu  uy  -v^j  v^  v^pt  l\^ 
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carry  whh  them  similar  ideas,  is  owing  to  the  prevailing  notion  that 
there  cannot  be  a  nobility  unless  it  has  the  same  outward  insignia  and 
like  privileges  with  the  nobility  of  Europe,  especially  that  of  England. 
But  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  the  nobility  of  no  two  countries  have 
precisely  the  same  privileges,  and  that  great  varieties  of  names  are  used 
to  designate  the  different  orders.  The  most  highly  privileged  class  of 
the  ancient  Spanish  nobility  had  no  higher  title  than  that  of  ricos  horn- 
bres,  or  rich  men,  and  hidalgo  means  nothing  more,  or  originally  meant 
nothing  more,  than  son  of  a  rich  man. 

No  privileged  order  in  the  United  States  I  What  privilege  can  be 
greater  in  a  country  where  credit  is  every  thing,  than  the  privilege  of 
completely  controlling  that  credit — taking  it  from  one  man — giving  it 
to  another — increasing  it  here — diminishing  it  there? 

No  nobility  in  the  United  States!  What  prerogative  of  the  Euro- 
pean nobility  is  equal  to  that  of  coining  money  out  of  paper? 

The  nature  of  the  case  is  not  altered  by  the  feet  that  these  privileges 
are  shared  among  some  thousands  of  men.  Our  American  nobility  are, 
after  all,  not  much  more  numerous,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  the 
nobility  of  some  of  the  smaller  States  of  Germany. 

Neither  is  the  nature  of  the  case  altered  by  the  fact  that  every  man 
who  has  money  enough  may  purchase  a  share  in  these  privileges.  Just 
so  it  was  in  France  previous  to  the  terrible  revolution  in  that  country, 
and  in  England  in  the  corrupt  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  Patents 
(t.  e.  charters)  of  nobility  were  then  openly  sold  to  those  who  wished 
to  buy  them,  and  had  money  enough  to  make  the  purchase,  just  as  char- 
ters of  banking  corporations  (i.  e.  patents  of  nobility)  are  sold  by  our 
State  Legislatures. 

Titles  are  nothing.  Stars,  garters,  and  coronets  are  nothing.  Even 
the  English  nobility  look  on  these  as  mere  bawbles.  Privilege  is  every 
thing.  And  in  a  country  and  in  an  age  like  ours,  what  privileges  can 
be  greater  than  those  of  coining  money  out  of  paper,  and  of  not  paying 
debts,  except  in  such  way,  and  to  such  extent,  as  may  be  perfectly  con- 
venient to  the  privileged  order  ?  Such  privileges  as  our  American  no- 
bles enjoy,  were,  in  ancient  times,  accounted  branches  of  the  Royal  pre- 
rogative. 

We  have  not  only  the  most  numerous  nobility  of  any  country  in  the 
world,  but  perhaps  the  most  powerful.  The  privileges  of  the  nobility 
of  other  lands  are  limited  by  laws,  and  the  King  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  people  on  the  other,  see  that  these  laws  are  not  transcended.  Laws 
made  to  restrain  our  American  nobles,  have  hitherto  been  found  to  be 
but  little  belter  than  cobwebs.  If  a  case  comes  before  a  Court  involv- 
ing any  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  system,  tho  boasted  "  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judiciary"  is  soon  found  to  be  mere  independence  of 
common  sense  and  common  justice.  And  when  infractions  of  the  law 
by  any  great  number  of  banks  are  so  glaring  that  even  "judicial  blmd- 
ness**  can  be  blind  no  longer,  the  State  Legislatures  are  forthwith  con- 
yened  to  shelter  the  transgressors  from  the  penalties^ifiey  have  incurred. 
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We  have,  indeed,  a  privileged  order,  a  numerous  privileged  orfcr,  a 
most  powerful  privileged  order,  and  the  only  kind  of  privileged  order 
which  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  exist  in  the  United  States.  Where 
the  supply  of  land  greatly  exceeds  the  demand  for  cultivation,  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  a  landed  nobility,  unless  the  tillers  of  the  soil  can  be  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  serfs,  and  chained  to  certain  estates,  as  in  Rus- 
sia. This  is  impossible  with  us,  and,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
have  a  landed  nobility.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  have  a  military  no- 
bility in  a  country  where  every  man  knows  the  use  of  arms,  and  is  fully 
aware  of  the  evils  of  military  Government.  Equally  impossible  is  it  to 
have  an  ecclesiastical  nobility  in  a  country  where  the  people  are  divided 
into  different  denominations,  several  of  which  are  nearly  equal  in  num- 
bers and  influence.  A  paper  money  nobility  is  the  only  one  that  could 
be  established  here,  and  that  we  have  in*all  its  excellence,  or  all  its  exe- 
crableness,  just  which  term  the  reader  prefers. 

The  members  of  this  noble  order  will  perhaps  say  that  if  they  be 
such,  great  injustice  is  done  to  them  in  not  treating  them  with  the  defer- 
ence due  to  nobility  in  all  countries.  Perhaps  so.  But  this  may  be 
owing  to  their  having  multiplied  their  numbers  too  rapidly.  "  It  is  un- 
wise," says  Lord  Bacon,  "  to  make  a  nobility  too  numerous,  for  thereby 
they  become  to  be  despised." 

Such,  probably,  would  be  the  fate  of  any  nobility  whose  sole  preroga- 
tive should  consist  in  a  right  to  cheat  with  impunity.  A  nobility  that 
founds  its  privileges  on  force,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  respected  than 
one  that  founds  its  privileges  on  fraud.  The  Norman  robbers  that 
came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  are  still  respected  in  the  per- 
sons of  their  descendants  by  all  classes  of  society  in  Great  Britain.  All 
the  world  respects  the  ancient  Romans,  though  they  were  les  brigands 
le  plus  determines  que  la  monde  a  jamais  vue — (the  most  determined 
robbers  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.)  Every  body  has  more  respect 
for  the  open  robber  than  for  the  sly  thief,  except,  indeed,  the  subjects  of 
the  Emperor  of  Monomotapa,  in  Africa.  As  one  of  his  titles  is  that  of 
"  Great  Thief^"  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  successful  fraud  in  his  domin- 
ions is  regarded  with  as  much  respect  as  successful  force  is  in  any  other 
parts  of  the  globe. 

In  denying  that  they  are  a  privileged  order,  our  American  nobility 
only  act  true  to  the  principle  to  which  they  owe  their  existence.  Time 
was  that  "  knowledge  was  power."  That  time  has  gone  by.  Time  is 
that  "money  is  power."  Take  away  their  estates  from  the  English 
Lords,  and  what  would  their  titles  be  worth,  and  what  would  become  of 
their  power?  Through  the  privileges  accorded  to  them,  many  of  our 
American  nobles  accumulate  fortunes  in  a  few  years,  which,  though  not 
equal  to  those  of  the  first  rank  of  British  nobles,  surpass  those  of  the 
nobles  of  some  kingdoms  of  continental  Europa  In  our  country,  wraith 
has  more  power  than  in  any  other.  The  banking  interest  exercises 
an  influence  with  us  similar  to  that  which  the  landed,yi0|§i;fsLfiXQ5cw<^ 
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in  Great  Britain.  Men  who  are  opposed  to  it,  may,  indeed,  be  elected  to 
Congrress,  or  to  a  State  Legislature,  but  seldom  without  a  severe  strug- 
gle; and,  after  they  are  elected,  they  are  exposed  to  dangers  of  corruption 
as  great  as  any  the  members  of  the  British  Parliament  were  exposed  to 
in  the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  unsuccessful  struggle  the  Got- 
emment  has  now  maintained  for  more  than  two  years  to  deprive  the 
nobility  of  the  use  of  the  public  money,  is  a  striking  proof  of  their  great 
power.  In  the  courts  of  justice,  they  have,  perhaps,  a  more  decided 
ascendency  than  in  the  legislative  halls ;  for  most  of  the  principal  judges 
are  members  of  this  privileged  order.  And  the  Governors  of  many 
States,  and  the  municipal  authorities  of  many  of  the  principal  towns  are 
mere  instruments  for  the  promotion  of  their  purposes.  Church  and  Col* 
lege  seem  to  be  almost  as  much  under  their  sway  as  Court  and  Capitol. 
In  fine,  their  influence  extends  everywhere,  and  operates  with  most 
force  where  least  suspected.  All  ranks  of  life  feel  it.  The  paper-money 
banking  system  is  as  powerful  in  giving  a  tone  to  mind,  morals  and  man- 
ners in  the  United  States,  as  ever  the  feudal  systein  was  in  stamping  the 
character  of  a  people  during  the  middle  ages.  « 

There  are  men,  however,  who,  though  they  do  not  belong  to  the  pri- 
vileged order,  say  they  like  it,  because  it  affords  every  man  at  least  a 
chance  of  becoming  a  nobleman.  In  this  respect,  our  condition  more 
nearly  resembles  that  of  Turkey  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  Turkey, 
as  in  the  United  States,  men  are  suddenly  elevated  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  social  station,  and  as  suddenly  deprived  of  power  and  property. 
In  one  country,  this  is  effected  by  the  caprice  of  the  Sultan ;  in  the  other, 
by  the  operation  of  certain  laws,  the  true  character  of  which  is  concealed 
from  the  people.  For  our  own  part,  we'  cannot  say  we  admire  such  an 
over-changing  nobility.  It  too  often  verifies  the  old  proverb  which 
speaks  of  the  effect  of  "  setting  beggars  on  horseback."  Our  American 
noblemen,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  have,  with  the  weakh.  of  British 
Lords,  the  minds,  feelings  and  manners  of  hucksters,  and  will  higgle  for 
m  shilling  when  worth  millions.  If  we  must  have  any  other  nobility 
than  that  which  God  and  Nature  makes— that  is,  a  nobility  of  talent  and 
virtue,  give  us  the  military,  the  feudal,  the  ecclesiastical,  the  landed,  the 
titled,  the  hereditary  nobility  of  Europe,  in  preference  to  the  huckster- 
like nobility  of  the  United  States.  "  If  I  must  have  a  master,"  said  John 
Randolph,  "let  him  be  one  whom  I  can  respect,  and  not  a  mere  clerk, 
with  a  pen  behind  his  ear." 

A  military  aristocracy  would  help  to  defend  the  country  in  time  of 
danger.  An  ecclesiastical,  would  teach  the  people  some  moral,  if  not 
religious  truths.  An  heriditary  aristocracy  would  be  likely  to  be  in* 
spired  with  some  sentiments  of  honor,  if  not  of  generosity,  and,  if  it  did 
nothing  more,  would  contribute  something  to  the  refinement  of  manners, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  But  a  paper-money  aris- 
tocracy has  not  a  single  redeeming  trait.  Sordid  in  its  origin,  it  is  sordid 
in  everythmg.  uiymzeuuy  ^.._jv^v^-iL%^ 
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One  objection  to  it,  and  that  not  the  smallest,  is  the  manner  in 
which  means  are  raised  for  its  support  The  European  plan  on  which 
certain  estates  are  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  nobles,  or 
pensions  paid  them  out  of  the  public  treasury,  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
The  people  have  the  satis&ction  of  knowing  that  what  is  left  of  th^ 
earnings,  afler  deducting  the  nobility  tax,  will  go  to  the  support  of  them- 
selves and  families.  Our  plan  leaves  our  nobles  at  liberty  to  take  all 
if  they  can  get  it.  The  swindler  who  uses  marked  cards  in  a  common 
gambling-house,  does  not  enjoy  greater  advantages  in  the  games  played 
there,  than  do  the  leading  men  in  the  banking  interest  in  the  great  game 
in  which  bank-notes  are  the  cards,  and  all  the  property  in  the  country 
the  stakes. 

The  misery  our  system  inflicts  on  the  commonalty  is  indescribable, 
and  yet  it  imparts  but  a  comparatively  small  degree  of  happiness  to  the 
nobility.  Their  fortunes  are  as  unsteady  as  the  stock  market  This 
they  know  and  feel,  and  ev^  in  the  midst  of  their  most  splendid  revel- 
ries, a  cloud  creeps  over  their  brow  from  a  lurking  sense  of  the  danger 
that  attends  them.  The  same  feeling  pervades  all  ranks  of  society,  and 
no  wonder,  for  all  must  feel  insecure  where  all  kinds  of  business  are 
little  better  than  a  lottery.  The  American  countenance  thereby  becomes 
stamped  with  anxiety  and  solicitude  in  a  manner  which  does  not  (ail  to 
strike  foreigners  on  their  first  arrival  among  us. 

There  is  much  wealth  in  America,  and  yet  but  little  happiness  in  any 
rank  of  society,  because  there  is  little  content  The  nobles  are  not  contait, 
because  they  know  not  how  soon  they  will  be  reduced  to  poverty,  and  we, 
the  common  people,  are  not  content,  because  we  all  want  to  become  ricos 
hombres,  or  nobles.  Who  is  likely  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  plodding 
industry  will  procure,  when  he  daily  sees  instances  around  him  of  men  no 
wiser  and  no  better  than  himself,  rapidly  accumulating  immense  wealth 
without  any  kind  of  exertion  useful  to  society  1 

In  Europe,  the  order  of  rank  and  precedence  is  settled  by  long-estab- 
lished usage,  or  by  laws  which,  like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
alter  not  But  as  all  our  nobility  are  but  of  yesterday,  there  is  a  con- 
tinual struggle  among  them  as  to  who  shall  be  first,  and  who  shall  be 
greatest  The  most  successful  speculators  set  the  standard  of  genteel  liv- 
ing. But,  as  in  a  country  where  all  enjoy  equal  political  rights,  inequal- 
ity in  anything  else  will  not  be  willingly  endured,  the  men  who  are  in 
class  No.  2  in  respect  to  riches,  vie,  in  splendor,  with  those  who  are  in 
class  No.  1,  and  so  down  through  all  the  classes,  till  we  reach  the  very 
lowest  in  fortune.  This  contest  in  extravagance,  which  springs  out  of 
our  bank-nobility  system,  produces  deplorable  effects  in  a  newly-settled 
country,  for  accumulations  of  capital  through  economy  ought,  in  such  a 
country  especially,  to  be  an  object  of  primary  importance.  Extrava- 
gance in  Europe  is  principally  confined  to  those  who  have  something  to 
be  extravagant  with. 

Nothing  can  be  more  demoralizing  than  our  bank-nobility  system. 
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"  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  was  the  prayer  of  Agur,  "  lest  I 
be  full,  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and 
steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  Gkxi  in  vain."  As  the  whole  operation 
of  our  banking-system  is  to  enrich  one  class  of  men  by  impoverishing 
another,  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  any  more  efficient  means  of 
destroying  that  happy  mediocrity  of  fortune  which  is  so  fiivorable  to  the 
practice  of  Christian  and  republican  virtues. 

From  the  artificial  inequality  of  wealth  which  this  system  produces, 
and  from  the  fluctuations  of  fortune  that  it  occasions,  spring  many  more 
of  the  vices  of  the  times,  than  men  commonly  imagine.  The  Editors  of 
the  Southern  Review  remarked,  some  years  ago,  that  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  intemperance  in  their  part  of  the  country  was  debt.  Candid 
inquiries  would  probably  shew  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  intemperance  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  "  Drown  care  in  the  bowl" 
is  an  ancient  recipe ;  and,  though  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  remedy  is 
worse  than  the  disease,  so  long  as  the  system  continues  that  overburdens 
men  with  debt  and  care,  so  long  will  thousands  annually  become  the  vic- 
tims of  intemperance,  all  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  Temperance  So- 
cieties to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Nine  times  in  ten,  poverty  and  the  love  of  finery  are  the  causes  which 
lead  women  into  an  unhappy  course  of  life.  The  girl  grows  up,  but  at 
the  time  pomted  out  by  nature  for  marriage,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  if  she 
will  have  an  honorable  suitor.  Through  the  competition  that  prevails  aa 
to  who  shall  be  first  and  who  shall  be  greatest,  the  standard  of  living  is 
higher  than  it  ought  to  be  in  nearly  all  ranks  of  fortime;  and  few  like  to 
marry  with  a  conviction  that  loss  of  caste  must  be  a  necessary  consequence. 
The  son  must  have  a  prospect  of  living  in  the  style  his  father  has  lived,  or 
he  will  hesitate  about  changing  his  condition.  The  embarrassments  which 
attend  the  raising  of  a  family  in  a  country  where  all  kinds  of  business 
are  very  precarious,  makes  it  a  matter  of  common  prudence  in  men  who 
have  nothing  but  their  industry  to  depend  upon,  to  postpone  marriage  to 
a  late  day,  if  not  forever.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  girl  falls  a  victim  to  the 
wiles  of  some  cub  of  a  bank  director,  or  perhaps  of  the  bank  director 
himself,  or  of  some  one  else  who  has  been  enriched  by  the  system.  The 
love  of  finery  so  natural  to  the  sex  hastens  her  destruction.  That  love  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  manner  in  which  she  sees  those  women 
arrayed  whose  fomilies  have  been  enriched  by  successful  speculations. 
If,  in  our  country,  the  men  are  unwilling  to  endure  any  very  great  ine- 
quality in  anything,  more  especially  will  not  such  women  as  are  very 
fond  of  admiration  patiently  bear  that  the  charms  of  others  shall  be  set 
off  to  greater  advantage  than  their  own.  The  degradation  of  a  great 
number  of  women  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  all  nobility  systems; 
but  the  b^nk-nobility  system  effects  this  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  causing 
a  love  of  show  to  pervade  all  classes,  and  at  the  same  time  putting  it  out 
of  the  power  of  multitudes  to  gratify  that  love  in  a  legal  way.  Happily, 
population  does  not  press  so  closely  on  the  means  of  subsistence  in  Ame* 

uiyiiizeu  uy  -v^j  v^  v^pt  i>^ 
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rica,  as  it  does  in  Europe ;  and  hence,  notwithstanding  the  cause  above 
mentioned,  the  number  of  women  who  are  compelled  to  take  to  this 
unhappy  course  of  life,  is  still  few,  compared  with  most  other  countries. 
But  we  never  should  have  done,  if  we  should  attempt  to  trace  out  the 
connection  our  bank-nobility  system  has  with  different  crimes  and 
vices.  What  we  have  said  already,  will  be  properly  appreciated  by 
those  only  who  have  minds  to  trace  causes  through  their  multitudinous 
operations  to  their  ultimate  effects.  It  is  for  such  only  that  we  write. 
And  such  men  know  that  "modem  treatises  on  crime  and  pauperism 
are,  for  the  most  part,  only  illustrations  of  the  ultimate  effects  of  positive 
institutions  which  operate  unequally  on  different  members  of  the  com- 
munity." 

Again  we  say,  if  we  must  have  a  nobility  system,  give  us  any  other 
rather  than  this.  As  is  justly  remarked  by  the  venerable  John  Taylor, 
of  Caroline  county,  Virginia,  "  A  nation  exposed  to  a  parox3r8m  of  caor 
quering  rage,  has  infinitely  the  advantage  of  one  subjected  to  this  aris- 
tocratical  system.  One  is  local  and  temporary;  the  other  is  spread  by 
law  and  is  perpetual.  One  is  an  open  robber,  who  warns  you  to  def^ 
yourself;  the  other  a  sly  thief,  who  empties  your  pockets  under  pretext 
of  paying  your  debts.  One  is  a  pestilence  which  will  end  of  itself;  the 
other  is  a  climate  deadly  to  liberty. 

"  After  an  invasion,  suspended  rights  may  be  resumed,  ruined  cities 
rebuilt,  and  past  cruelties  forgotten ;  but  in  the  oppression  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  paper  and  patronage,  there  can  be  no  respite;  so  long  as  there 
is  anjrthing  to  get,  it  cannot  be  glutted  with  wealth;  so  long  as  there 
is  any  thing  to  fear  it  cannot  be  glutted  with  power;  other  tyrants  die, 
this  is  inunortal." 

The  nobility  systems  of  other  countries  are  part  and  parcel  of  their 
political  institutions,  and  have  their  legitimate  sphere  of  action  in  the 
different  departments  of  Government  and  divisions  of  society-  The 
American  nobility  system  being  unknown  to  the  Constitution,  can  ope- 
rate only  by  corruption. 

It  was  introduced  at  a  very  early  day,  even  before  the  recognition  of 
Independence,  by  Robert  Morris,  an  Englishman,  who,  in  a  time  of  pub- 
lic embarrassment  which  prepared  men  to  snatch  at  any  expedients,  pro- 
cured the  passage  of  an  act  to  incorporate  the  bank  of  North  America. 
The  system  would,  however,  have  acquired  but  little  strength,  but  for 
Alexander  Hamilton,  another  Englishman,  a  monarchist,  as  appears 
from  his  own  declarations,  and  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  British  order  of 
things.  If  he  could  have  prevented  it,  a  republican  form  of  Govern, 
ment  Avould  not  have  been  adopted.  A  President  and  Senate  for  life 
was  his  plan.  But  this  was  rejected.  And  then  all  that  remained  for 
him  to  do  was  to  prevent  our  having  a  republican  state  of  society.  This 
object  he  accomplished,  in  procuring  the  adoption  of  the  funding  system 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  first  bank  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  have  gained  his  end.     To  the  evils  of  all 
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other  kinds  of  aristocracies,  landed,  feudal,  military,  and  ecclesiastical, 
the  American  people  were  wide  awake.  But  of  the  nature  of  moneyed 
corporations  they  knew  but  little.  Here  was  a  loop-hole  for  aristocracy 
to  creep  in  at,  and  true  to  its  own  insidious  character  it  soon  took  advan- 
tage of  the  only  opening  left  to  it  for  entrance,  and  now  occupies  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

As  feudal  privileges  could  not  be  rnqre  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
the  American  constitution,  than  are  the  privileges  our  banking  interest  en- 
joy, the  downfel  of  our  Republican  institutions  might  have  occured  at 
as  early  a  day  as  was  confidently  expected  by  Hamilton,  if  our  natural 
resources  had  been  as  limited  as  those  of  England.  But,  happily,  we 
had  a  wide  extent  of  uncultivated  land,  and  as  men  were  oppressed  in  the 
east  they  fled  to  the  west.  But  they  can  fly  no  longer,  or  if  they  fly  the 
banks  pursue.  Hardly  has  the  settler  erected  his  log  cabin  and 
gathered  in  his  first  crop  of  corn  before  he  finds  his  little  property  mort- 
gaged by  State  authority  to  establish  some  new  bank  or  perhaps  in- 
crease the  capital  of  some  old  one.  So  far  has  this  been  carried  that  the 
public  debt  of  some  of  our  new  States  and  Territories,  is  equal,  man  for 
man,  to  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  and  more  difficult  to  bear,  be- 
cause the  interest  must  be  paid  abroad. 

This  nobility  system  in  disguise,  cjn  be  disguised  no  longer.  It  has 
caused  a  silent  warfare  in  society  ever  suice  its  introduction  among  us, 
and  an  open  rupture  cannot  now  be  prevented.  Either  it  must  give 
way,  or  our  republican  institutions  must  fall  They  cannot  co-exist 
much  longer. 

Virtue  is  the  soul  of  a  republic.  But  Avhat  virtue  will  be  left  among 
us  if  this  moral  canker  be  not  eradicated? 

Intelligence  in  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  necessary  for  the  per- 
petuation of  republican  institutions.  But  how  are  the  great  body  of  the 
people  to  find  leisure  to  acquire  intelligence,  if  in  addition  to  labor- 
ing for  the  support  of  themselves  and  families,  they  have  also  to  labor 
for  the  support  of  a  nobility  either  titled  or  untitled? 

Religion  itself,  so  long  as  this  state  of  things  continues,  must  exert  but 
a  comparatively  feeble  influence  among  us.  Before  men  can  live  as 
brethren  and  love  as  brethren,  they  must  be  brought  into  a  condition 
more  nearly  resembling  that  of  brethren.  i 

We  have  said  that  an  open  rupture  cannot  be  prevented.  We  ought 
to  have  said  it  has  already  occurred.  *•  We  are,"  as  Mr.  Webster  says, 
"  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution,  bloodless  as  yet.''  And  bloodless  we  hope 
it  will  continue  to  be,  though  our  opponents  have  already,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  had  recourse  to  arms.  Our  cause  is  such  that  the  only 
weapons  we  can  use  are  truth  and  reason.  The  nobility  systems  of 
other  countries  having  been  established  by  forcCy  and  being  supported 
hy  force,  can  perhaps  be  got  rid  of  only  hy  force.  But  our  American  nobil- 
ity system  beincf  founded  in  fraud  and  supported  hy  fraud,  can  be  got 
rid  of  in  no  other  way  than  by  eflectually  exposing  the  nature  of  that 
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fraud.      It  is  said  that  the  people  of  a  certain  part  of  Ireland,  in  order  to 
,  vent  their  indignation  against  a  certain  bank,  got  together  all  such  of  its 
notes  as  they  held,  and  publicly  burned  them !     The  American  anti- 
bank  men  will  not  act  after  the  fashion  of  their  Irish  brethren. 

History  affords  many  examples  of  nations  struggling  for  their  rights 
against  priests  and  against  kings,  but  this  is  the  first  instance  of  a  peo- 
ple contending  for  its  liberties  against  corporations.  Monstrelet  does, 
indeed,  mention  in  his  Chronicles,  that  the  Paris  corporation  of  butchers 
did,  about  the  year  1400,  govern  that  city,  and  thereby  the  Court  of 
France,  whence  ensued  a  struggle  between  them  and  the  landed  nobility  ; 
and  Sheridan  describes  the  East  India  company  as  "  deposing  Princes 
for  balances  of  accounts,  and  besieging  towTis  for  non-payment  of  notes 
of  hand."  But  both  these  were  only  contests  of  privileged  orders: 
in  France  between  a  corporation  and  the  feudal  lords — in  Hindostan  be- 
tween a  corporation  and  the  nabobs ;  and  the  object,  in  both  instances, 
was  to  decide  which  should  have  the  privilege  of  plundering  the  people 
The  spectacle  the  United  States  exhibits  is  that  of  a  long  plundered  peo- 
ple struggling  that  they  may  be  plundered  no  longer. 

The  contest  may  not  soon  be  decided,  though  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  that  the  banks,  by  stopping  payment  twice  in  the  short  period  of 
two  years,  have  already  given  the  death-blow  to  the  system.  Be  it  so. 
Even  then  the  death  struggle  may  last  for  years,  and  the  carcases  of 
"  the  great  monster,"  and  of  the  multitude  of  "  little  monsters,"  must 
long  infect  the  moral  atmosphere.  The  greatest  swindling  system  the 
world  ever  knew,  cannot  be  got  rid  of  without  much  effort  and  much 
suffering. 

Let  not  the  people  feel  too  confident  that  the  system  has  received  its 
death-blow.  Individual  credit  is  exhausted,  corporation  credit  is  ex- 
hausted, and  State  credit  is  exhausted.  Nothing  now  remains  to  be  done 
but  to  exhaust  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  This  the  speculators  are 
preparing  to  effect,  by  procuring  an  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  under  the 
plausible  pretext  of  enabling  the  States  to  complete  their  internal  im- 
provements, but  with  the  real  intent  of  raising  the  price  of  stocks  in  the 
market.  Their  next  move  will  be  to  induce  the  General  Government 
to  assume  the  debts  of  the  States,  and  increase  the  aggregate  debt  to  the 
highest  possible  amount.  Then,  with  the  interests  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment and  of  all  the  State  Governments  closely  interwoven  with  those 
of  the  moneyed  corporations,  it  may  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  system, 
but  not  without  a  "  revolution,"  and  that  not  one  that  will  be  "bloodless." 
Highly  important  is  the  crisis.  The  American  people  have  to  wage 
a  contest,  not  with  their  own  nobility  single-handed,  but  with  their 
nobility  backed  by  the  money  kings  and  many  of  the  titular  gentry  of 
England,  France,  and  Holland.  So  large  an  amount  of  State  and  bank 
stocks  have  been  sold  abroad,  that  it  is  probable  the  lords  and  bankers 
and  brokers  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  have  as  deep  an  interest  as  those 
of  the  western  in  raising  the  prices  of  certain  stocks.     Some  mem- 
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bers  of  the  British  House  of  Peers  are  said  to  be  holders  of  Ameri- 
can securities  in  the  amount  of  millions.  The  orders  for  the  Greneral 
Government  to  assume  the  debts  of  the  States  were  received  in  Wall 
street  from  Threadneedle  street,  in  June  or  July  last,  duly  authenticated 
by  the  sign  manual  of  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  England.  They 
have  since  been  confirmed  by  similar  orders  from  the  house  of  Baring 
&  Co.,  of  which  Lord  Ashburton  is  the  head.  The  New  York  jour- 
nals devoted  to  the  stock-jobbing  interest,  have  duly  responded  to  those 
orders,  and  the  leading  one  among  them  has  proposed  that  we  should 
begin  with  a  debt  of  three  hurtdred  million  dollars!  The  British  na- 
tional debt  was  more  than  fifty  years  in  reaching  the  amount  it  is  propo- 
sed our  Government  should  assume  in  one  year !  The  foundation.pf  the 
British  national  debt  being,  however,  once  firmly  laid,  it  has  gone  on 
increasing,  in  some  periods,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  a  year.  It  is  now  upwards  of  four  thousand  million  dollars. 
But,  if  this  system  be  adopted,  where  will  be  the  limits  of  our  national 
debt?  No  where  but  in  the  ability  of  Europe  to  lend,  for  there  are  no 
limits  to  the  disposition  of  our  rapacious  nobility  to  squander.  Then 
to  support  "  American  credit"  abroad,  must  the  faces  of  the  American 
people  be  ground  down  by  hard  taxes,  till  their  condition  will  be  worse 
than  that  of  the  serfs  of  Russia.  Then  will  our  bank-nobility  system 
be  fastened  upon  us  forever ;  or,  if  ever  cast  off,  it  will  be  by  a  resort  to 
weapons  of  another  kind  than  mere  truth  and  reason. 

The  American  people  have  to  contend  with  a  wily  and  a  powerful  foe. 
Yet  to  suppose  that  they  will  not  ultimately  be  successful,  is  to  suppose 
that  the  cause  of  humanity,  which  has  been  on  the  advance  ever  since  the 
year  1000,  is  now  to  retrograde.  Whoever  contrasts  the  state  of  public 
opinion  with  its  state  only  six  years  ago,  will  not  despair.  Then  there 
was  hardly  a  paper  in  the  country  in  which  the  subject  was  discussed 
with  any  degree  of  freedom.  Now  there  is  not  a  State,  and  in  some 
States  there  is  hardly  a  county,  in  which  the  evils  of  the  banking  system 
are  not  exposed  with  more  or  less  boldness,  and  in  some  with  great  truth 
and  eloquence.  If  the  leaders  of  the  Democracy  will  only  act  in  such 
a  way  as  to  shew  to  all  men  that  they  are  governed  by  "  noble  purpose 
and  enlightened  view/'  the  hour  of  deliverance  may  be  nearer  at  hand 
than  many  imagine.  Society  now  sometimes  makes  as  much  progress 
in  a  year  as  it  did  formerly  in  a  century. 

We  must  not  be  misunderstood,  neither  must  our  meaning  be  pervert- 
ed. We  are  no  agrarians— no  levellers.  It  would  be  as  impracticable 
to  produce  an  absolute  equality  of  condition  among  men  as  it  would  be 
to  produce  an  absolute  equality  of  stature ;  and  if  it  were  practicable,  it 
would  not  be  desirable.  //  w,  on  the  contrary,  very  desirable  thai  an 
inequality  should  exist ;  but  it  should  be  such  an  inequality  as  would 
spring  up  under  laws  aflfording  equal  protection  to  rights,  and  imposing 
equal  responsibilities,  and  be  solely  owing  to  differences  in  physical  or 
m«*ntal  ability,  industry,  economy,  enterprise,  prudence,  and  those  causes 
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and  circumstances  which  human  legislation  cannot  control,  and  ought 
not  to  attempt  to  control 

Neither  must  we  be  supposed  to  be  opposed  to  banking  of  all  kinds. 
Banks,  in  some  form  or  other,  have  existed  at  least  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  Banks  of  some  kind,  we  must  have.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  paper-money-issuing  banks,  with 
corporators  exempted  from  the  liabilities  which  are  imposed  on  all 
others.  There  must  be  men  to  receive  money  on  deposite,  to  act  as 
agents  between  lenders  and  borrowers,  and  to  deal  in  exchanges ;  there 
must,  in  short,  be  bankers.  Place  these  bankers  on  the  same  footing  with 
those  highly  useful  members  of  the  community,  the  butchers  and  bakers, 
and  we  ask  no  more.  Deprive  them  of  the  prerogative  of  coining 
money  out  of  paper,  take  away  from  them  the  privilege  of  neyer  paying 
their  debts  except  when  perfectly  convenient  to  themselves,  and  resort  to 
proper  measures  for  preserving  the  individuality  of  the  citizens,  and  you 
will  thereby  abolish  your  "  nobility  system  in  disguise."  Then  our  re- 
publican institutions  will,  not  immediately,  but  in  the  course  of  no  very 
long  period,  begin  to  produce  their  proper  and  natural  effects.  The  ad- 
vantages that  flow  from  discoveries  in  the  sciences  and  improvements  in 
the  arts,  will  not  then  be  confined  to  a  ew,  but  be  diffused  among  all 
And,  as  our  natural  resources  are  boundless,  our  nation  will  exhibit  a 
picture  of  prosperity  which  will  excite  the  world's  admiration. 


NOVEMBER   THOUGHTS. 

bV    MRS.  C.  E.  DA  PONTE. 

More  fresh  the  flowers,  more  blue  the  sky, 
Where  summer  winds  perpetual  sigh. 

And  streams  forever  run ; 
More  soft  upon  the  languid  rose. 
The  dying  hue  of  sunlight  glows, 
While  every  leaf  more  beauteous  seems. 
When  crimsoned  by  the  parting  beams 

Of  day's  declining  sun. 

The  winil  scarce  felt,  yet  gently  heaves 
Before  its  course  the  floweret's  leaves; — 

Is  it  not  sweeter  there — 
Where  round  the  hill,  and  round  the  tower, 
And  round  the  lovei's  s<cret  bower, 

It  Cometh  to  the  ear  ?  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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It  Cometh  sighingly  along, 

It  mfngles  with  the  half-heard  song 

Of  boatmen  on  the  stream ; 
Or  lover  who,  in  murmurs  low, 
Sings,  too,  his  hymn  where  waters  flow 

In  twilight's  mystic  beam. 

Why  is  it  that  I  cannot  stray, 
Where  those  delicious  waters  play, 

Through  woods  that  never  fade? 
Or  watch,  come  o'er  the  blooming  lea, 
Some  lonely  bird,  who  seeks,  like  me, 

A  summer  bower  of  shade? 

Too  happy  in  his  eager  flight, 

To  reach  where  bursts  the  goldai  light 

Of  climes  that  breathe  of  spring; 
Where  all  serenely  smiles  the  vale, 
Untouched  by  storms  of  winter's  gale, 

Where  he  unharmed  may  sing — 
And  pour  his  melody  to  skies 
Whose  summer  brightness  never  dies. 


TRIAL  BY  JURY. 


Trial  by  Jury  is  of  such  remote  antiquity,  that  the  time  of  its  origin 
cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  it  is  very  prol»ble,  that  its  commencement 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  coeval  with  the  formation  of  society 
itself.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  has  always  been,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  history  to  the  present  time,  the  most  popular  and  constantly- 
cherished  institution  of  that  people ;  and  deservedly  ;bo,  for  it  is  no  less 
than  the  principle  of  representative  government  applied  to  the  trial  of 
criminal  oflences— to  the  arbitration  of  difliculties  between  man  and 
man.  Indeed,  the  more  the  subject  is  examined  and  reflected  upon,  it 
will  appear  the  more  evident  that  this  simple  and  excellent  institution 
was  the  natural  progenitor  of  democratic  representative  government. 

"  Trial  by  Jury,"  says  Cartwright,  in  his  English  Constitution  pro- 
duced, "  as  an  element  of  the  Constitution,  was,  consequently,  antecedent 
to  all  law,  and  superior  to  all  law,  as  no  law  can  abolish  it  It  was 
even  centuries  anterior  to  lawyers  by  profession." 

"  History  informs  us  that  the  German  nations,  numerous  as  a  people, 
wklely  spread  over  the  country,  practised  trial  by  jury ;  and  that  Woden, 
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afterwaids  worshipped  as  a  god,  io&odticed  k  among  those  notions."-— 
NichoUam  Prafat,  ad  LI  AsigUhSaxon, 

It  is  alleged,  that  "  in  the  first  planting  of  Anglo-Saxon  States  in  this 
Island,  [England]  by  small  colonies  from  the  parent  stock,  those  States 
appear  to  hare  impended  the  principle  of  representation,  not  only  in  the 
making,  but  in  the  aj^lying  of  their  laws;  practising  for  a  while,  both 
of  them  in  person,  that  is,  in  Folkmote.  It  was  not,  of  course,  mttil  an 
increase  of  population  and  territory  rendered  this  personal  practice  in- 
convenient, that  representative  juries  and  Wittenagemotes  came  into  use»" 

To  the  celebrated  Alfred  some  writers  very  erroneously  ascribe  the 
merit  of  perfecting  the  system  of  trial  by  jury.  It  is  probable  that  he 
regulated  the  boundaries  of  the  shires,  established  shire  courts,  and  trana- 
ierred  to  them,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  hundreds,  the 
trial  of  capital  crimes  and  important  civil  cases.  It  is  also  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  he  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  ^  each  shire  the  duty  of 
being  its  military  and  civil  defenders,  tog^er  with  the  obligation  of  be. 
ing  the  mutual  insurers  of  each  other's  property,  so  that  all  losses  by  in- 
cendiaries, thieves,  or  depredatory  warfare,  had  to  be  made  up  to  the  suf- 
ferers by  a  general  assessment  This  r^fulation  induced  every  man  to 
be  the  defender  of  the  vicinage  and  the  guardian  of  his  neighbor's  pro- 
perty, and,  of  course,  ensured  the  pursuit  and  prosecution  of  felons  of 
every  description. 

But  in  the  early  or  primitive  era  of  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence,  the 
court  of  the  hundred  tried  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  that  occurred 
within  the  limits  of  the  hundred,  the  courts  of  which  were  formed  as 
follows:  Ten  families  constituted  a  tithing;  and  ten  tithings,  or,  ten  times 
ten  families,  constituted  a  hundred.  In  the  forming  of  a  jury,  each 
tithing  elected  or  furnished  one  juror  as  its  judicial  represaitative,  thus 
making  ten  jurors  for  the  hundred.  But,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
evil  effects  of  any  local  prejudice  or  excitement  that  might  be  prevalent 
in  the  hundred,  the  remaining  two  jurors  of  the  twelve  had  to  be  obtain- 
ed from  any  three  tithings  of  any  adjoining  hundred.  And  when  it  is 
considered  that  verdicts  of  guilt  must  be  unanimous,  this  arrangement 
almost  ensured  impartiality ;  at  least,  the  wisdom  of  man  could  devise 
no  better  means  for  its  specific  attainment  "  The  Saxons,''  says  Selden, 
in  his  historical  discourse  on  the  government  of  England,  ^^  were  careful 
of  the  credit  and  life  of  man  ;  for  no  man's  life  or  credit  rested  on  the 
cast  of  twelve  opinions ;  but  first,  twelve  men  inquired  of  the  &me  and 
ground  thereof,  mi  there  was  a  second  inquiry  of  the  &ct  if  the  party 
traversed  the  vote  of  &me." 

"  The  main  point,*'  says  Oartwright,  "to  be  kept  always  in  mind,  is, 

that  trial  by  jury  on  a  representative  principle,  in  place  of  trials  in 

Folkmote  as  inconvenient,  is  an  element  of  the  Constitution,  essential  to 

self-preservation,  both  as  respects  the  individual  to  be  tried,  and  the 

political  aggregate  of  which  that  individual  is  a  vital  part" 

The  great  object  of  the  Folkmotes  among  the  Anglo^&xoos  was  not 
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as  Cmwfight  UKa%  to  try  eaaos,  bat  rather  to  dect  poblie  officers,  and 
especially  jurors,  as  agents  or  representatives  of  the  people,  to  try  and 
adjudge  aU  cases,  civil  and  criminaL    This  will  appear  self-evident  to 
any  one  who  considers,  for  a  moment,  the  difficulty  oif  a  public  rae^ing 
acting  as  a  deliberative  court  of  judicature.    But  that  such  meetinga 
should  elect  persons  to  perform  such  duty  is  so  perfectly  consisteitt  widi 
propriety  and  common  sense  that  it  is  a  natural  dictate.    And  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  Saxon  polity — diat  the 
whole  unwritten  Constitution  of  England  was  simply  this,  that  the  peo- 
ple, of  right,  should  govern  themselves  by  representatives  elected  by 
themselves  for  all  public  offioies,  trusts  and  duties,  there  can  be  no  donbl 
upon  the  subject    "Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  elected,"  says  Black- 
stone,  "all  subordinate  magistrates,  their  military  officers,  their  sherifi^ 
their  coroners,  their  conservators  of  the  peace,  their  portreeves,  and  even 
their  tithing  men  and  borshoUers."   "  The  king  himself^"  as  the  commen- 
tator acknowledges,  "originally  derived  his  office,  his  honors,  and  his 
power,  immediately  from  the  people  by  deepen."   "  Prior  to  the  Nonnaci 
invasion,  the  constitution  gave  the  people  every  diing — ^the  whole  magis- 
tracy— the  whole  judicature— the  whole  legislature — all  were  of  their 
own  election."     Indeed,  it  was  not  until  after  the  establidmient  of  shire 
courts,  that  the  practice  of  drawing  jurors  came  to  be  introduced.    But, 
even  then,  they  were  drawn  from  the  jurors  that  had  been  previously 
elected  by  the  popular  voice  at  the  Folkmotes. 

Moreover,  it  was  upon  the  principle  of  representation  that  the  rule 
absolute  was  founded,  that  all  verdicts  in  criminal  cases  against  the  accu- 
sed must  be  unanimous.  For,  as  each  juror  was  the  representative  of 
ten  fiunilies  of  the  hundred,  consequently,  if  any  one  member  of  the 
jury  did  not  concur  with  the  rest,  this  was  deemed,  representatively,  as 
the  non-concurrence  of  ten  fiimilies ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  held  that  no 
one  could,  with  probable  certainty,  be  pronounced  guilty  of  the  crime 
charged  against  him,  while  one  tithing  of  the  hundred  had  doubts  of 
kis  guilt  This  was  not  all ;  for,  by  a  constructive  parity  of  reasoning, 
as  one  dissenting  juror  was,  individually,  but  as  one  person  in  the  ten 
times  ten,  or  hundred,  yet,  from  this  view  of  the  case,  was  deduced  the 
benevolent  maxim  to  strength^i  the  moral  coumge  of  the  juror:  "  Bet- 
ter is  it  that  ninety  and  nine  criminals  escape,  than  that  one  innocent 
person  should  suffer  punishment" 

An  Anglo-Saxon  jury,  in  the  days  of  the  primitive  excellence  of  the 
institution,  could  not  be  dictated  to,  or  treated  as  a  subordinate,  by  the 
presiding  Alderman  or  Earl,  antiently  judicial  officers  annually  elected, 
and  who  had  only  the  power  of  chairmen  in  legislative  bodies  to  pre- 
serve order  and  regularity  in  the  proceedings,  and  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  jury  to  his  official  acts;  for  the  jury  was  emphatically  styled  the 
courUryy "  whereas,  the  office  of  justice  on  the  bench,  notwithstanding  the 
learning  and  eminaice  of  moral  character  it  requires,  yet,  for  the  ends 
and  objects  of  trial  by  jury,  is  necessarily  inferior^  as  being  merely 
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ministerial  for  declaring,  on  all  trials  in  coorts,  what  the  law  is,  being 
thus  an  assessor  or  assistant  to  the  jury,  to  whoin  it  belongs  well  and 
truly  to  try,  to  judge,  and  to  pronounce,  whether  the  laws  have,  or  hare 
not,  been  violated  or  disobeyed."  That  it  had  been  Saxon  law  that 
juries  should  not  only  assess  damages  in  civil  actions,  but  amerciaments 
also  in  criminal  prosecutions,  we  see  from  the  Magna  Charta  of  John, 
confirmed  by  the  Magna  Charta  of  Henry  III,  and  the  thirty-two  acts 
of  Parliament  confirmatory  of  those  charters.  In  the  original,  the 
words  are,  "  no  amerciament  shall  be  assessed,  but  by  the  oath  of  honest 
men  of  the  neighborhood;"  in  that  of  Henry,  "honest  and  lawful  men 
of  the  vicinage." 

It  must  be  here  observed  that,  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, there  existed  no  complex  system  of  statute  laws,  feudal  principles, 
and  legal  or  professional  technicalities,  requiring  learned  solemnity  or 
judicial  legislation  in  order  to  enhance  and  to  strengthen  their  elucida- 
tion. There  was  little  else  but  the  "  Law  of  God  impressed  on  the 
heart  of  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  the  law  of  conscien- 
tious  equity  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  lex  non 
•cripta,  or  unwritten  law,  commonly  known,  and  comprehending  certain 
customs  of  immemorial  usage,  certain  maxims  of  universal  reason,  ap* 
proved  experience,  moral  justice,  and  natural  right. 

In  all  trials,  the  juries  were  the  judges,  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  of  the  law,  the  feet,  and  the  equity  of  the  case. 
"  Jurjrmen  were  the  sole  judges  for  trying  a  cause,  while  the  justices  of 
the  bench  were  mere  assistants  to  declare  the  law,  but  not  to  interpret  it." 
The  jury  was  not  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  Norman  judiciaries — 
the  despotic  alternative  of  Hobson*s  choice — one  thing  or  nothing ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  at  liberty  to  exercise  common  sense,  common  reason, 
and  common  conscience,  for  these  were  common  law;  and  the  jury 
could  find  its  verdict  in  such  phraseology  and  admeasurement  of  justice 
as  it  conscientiously  believed  to  be  true  and  right  "  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  juryman,  in  the  first  place,  to  try  the  statute,  or  the  judgment  itself, 
by  the  test  of  the  constitution  and  the  eternal  principles  of  reason  and 
justice."     For  Blackstone  says,  "  What  is  not  reason,  is  not  law." 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  Saxon  trial  by  jury  was  one  of  the  wisest 
and  best  institutions  ever  devised  by  the  wisdom,  impartiality,  and  benevo- 
lence of  man,  "being  not  only  an  arbitration  between  parties  at  issue, 
but  likewise  a  guardianship  of  public  liberty."  A  jury,  properly  elected 
and  chosen,  is  a  deliberative  representative  body,  clothed  with  the  power 
of  the  country  to  perform  public  duties  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
whole  people  ;  an  elective  body  of  adjured  arbitrators  to  adjust  difficul- 
ties of  the  most  interesting  nature  to  private  individuals;  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  public  and  private  right,  of  public  business,  and  of  private  pro- 
perty, according  to  the  strictest  principles  of  justice  and  economy  to  all. 
Such  was  Anglo-Saxon  trial  by  jury,  cheap,  peaceful  and  just:  always 
popular,  and  productive  of  amicability.     And  although  any  party  con- 
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ceiving  himself  aggrieved  by  its  adjudication  could  appeal  to  the  WiV 
teuagemote,  or  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  yet  there  were  seldom 
cases  of  appeal  to  the  men  of  wiiten,  or  wisdom  that  mote.  "  The  Wit- 
toaagemote,  in  its  judicial  capacity,  did  not  apply  the  law,  but  merely 
corrected  any  erroneous  decisions  of  those  who  did  apply  it** 

All  things  considered,  the  "  passionate  attachment  '*  in  favor  of  trial  by 
jury,  ever  evinced  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  his  successors,  swept  away  nearly  all  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  that  people,  but  their  dearest  institution  could 
not  be  extirpated.  He  superseded  the  Wittonagemote,  annually  elected 
by  the  popular  voice,  and  instituted  an  hereditary  legislature  of  nobility; 
he  established  the  feudal . tenures  of  property;  the  lands  became  the 
king's;  the  people  the  king's  subjects;  the  peace  of  the  community  the 
king's  peace,  and  the  laws  of  the  nation  the  king's  laws.  "  The  nation 
(says  Blackstone)  seems  to  have  groaned  under  as  absolute  a  slavery  as 
it  was  in  the  power  of  a  warlike,  an  ambitious,  and  a  politic  prince  to 
create ;  when  the  laws  were  administered  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  when 
the  forest  laws  restrained  all  rural  pleasures;  and  in  cities  and  towns 
the  case  was  no  better,  the  company  being  obliged  to  disperse,  and  fire 
and  candle  to  be  extinguished  by  eight  at  night,  at  the  sound  of  the 
melancholy  curfew ;  when  the  ultimate  property  of  all  lands  and  a 
considerable  share  of  present  profits  was  vested  in  the  king,  or  by 
him  granted  out  to  Norman  fevorites,  who,  by  a  gradual  progression  of 
slavery,  were  absolute  vassals  to  the  crown,  and  as  absolute  tyrants  to  the 
commons;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  king  had  always  ready  at  his  command 
an  army  of  sixty  thousand  knights,  or  militia,  who  were  bound,  upon  pain 
of  confiscating  their  estates,  to  attend  him  in  time  of  invasion,  or  to 
quell  any  domestic  insurrection."  He  even  introduced  trial  by  battle  to 
subvert  trial  by  jury,  but  all  was  in  vain ;  the  Saxon  race  would  adhere 
to  their  venerated  institution ;  they  would  settle  their  difficulties  by  judi- 
cial arbitration;  they  would  hold  that  no  man  could  be  rightfully 
deprived  of  life  or  limb,  of  liberty  or  property,  but  by  a  jury  of  his 
country.  It  was,  in  itself,  the  original  social  compact — the  very  first 
institution  that  man  would  naturally  create  on  emerging  from  the  solita- 
ry to  the  social  state;  it  was  an  inheritance  from  &ther  to  son,  and  it  had 
their  ever-enduring  allegiance;  it  belonged,  it  was  indigenous  to  their 
nature,  and  it  perpetuated  itself  with  them ;  and  now,  at  this  advanced 
period  of  the  world,  with  all  the  encroachments  that  have  been  made 
upon  it,  yet,  if  there  be  any  one  thing  that  more  than  any,  or  all  other 
things,  may  be  properly  called  the  constitution  of  England,  it  is  trial  by 
jury. 

As  already  stated,  the  Norman  conquest  extirpated  the  Anglo-Saxon 
government  in  England,  changed  the  tenure  of  property,  in  short,  sub* 
verted,  or  destroyed,  every  thing  that  was  Saxon,  except  the  people 
themselves  and  trial  by  jury,  "always,"  in  the  words  of  Blackstone,  "so 
highly  esteemed  and  valued,  that  no  conquest,  no  change  of  government 
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toald  evOT  preyail  to  abolish  it ;"  <<  the  fint  boni,''  sap  Sir  John  HawlA^ 
^of  our  English  freedoms."  Well  and  truly  has  it  been  stykd  the 
^ grand  bulwark  of  an  Englishman's  liberties/'— '* the  palladium" — 
^  the  sacred  bulwark  of  the  nation;"  for  this  noblest  institution  and  only 
Testige  of  Anglo-Saxon  polity  triumphantly  withstood  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  despotic  Norman,  the  whole  energies  of  the  fsudal  system  ; 
it  lived  on  in  despite  of  the  Norman  princes;  and,  after  a  period  of  ti|0 
hundred  years,  this  natural  exemplar  of  popular  representative  gorem- 
ment  brought  into  existence  a  popular  representative  body  a(  legislators, 
then  first  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Such  is  the  simple  virtue,  the  progenitive  influence  of  trial  by  jury,  that 
wherever  it  is  established  it  will  necessarily  produce  or  extend  represen- 
tative government 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  very  descendants  of  the  military 
Normans  became,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  as  much  attached  to  this 
institution,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  H«M:e,  in  the  reign  of  king  John, 
we  find  even  the  turbulent  imperious  barons  demanding  from  their  lord 
pammount  the  Magna  Charta  guarantee  ot  trial  by  jury;  so  admirable 
in  itself)  that  it  had  become  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  those  who, 
even  then,  despised  the  people  they  derived  it  from. 

The  Anglo-Norman  parliament  being  composed  of  two  bodies  of 
legislators,  an  hereditary  House  ot  Lords  and  a  representative  House  of 
Commons,  its  legislation  has  never  been  so  democratic  as  that  of  the 
Saxon  Wittenagemote,  composed  of  one  house  only,  every  member  of 
which  was  elected  by  the  people,  and  hence  the  difierence  between  the 
parliamentary  statutes  and  common  law  of  England.  The  House  of 
Lords  and  the  King  pretty  generally  domineered  over  his ''  grace's  poor 
House  of  Commons,"  as  they  styled  themselves,  ill  the  framing  and  pas- 
sage of  laws  that  were  to  be  acted  on  by  juries;  and  worse  stiD,  if  pos- 
sible, the  Plantageoet  line  of  princes  had  the  appointment  of  judges,  (for- 
merly elected  by  the  people,)  and  their  removal,  al  pleasure;  and  as  the 
courts  of  law  had  beccmie  the  king's  courts,  and  the  judges  were  declared 
to  be  on  the  heoch  the  king's  regents,  and  the  representatives  of  his  au- 
gust presence,  the  mimic  monarchs,  of  course,  assumed  an  awful  degreo 
of  dignity,  and  usurped  a  great  deal  of  authority.  Parliamentary  sta- 
tutes in  Norman  French  were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury ; 
pleadings  in  Norman  French  wore  addressed  to  their  ears,  together  with 
the  technicalities  and  mysteries  of  the  feudal  system,  to  puzsle  their  un- 
derstandings. Then  the  lord  judges  had  to  legislate  the  feudal  system 
(the  statute  and  common  laws)  into  a  harmonious  whole,  in  order  to  en- 
lighten, or  bewilder  the  jury  into  a  corresponding  view  of  the  case. 
Even  in  modem  times  it  is  recorded  as  having  been  the  boast  of  Justice 
Pemberton,  that,  in  the  practice  of  explaining  and  am^ading,  he  had 
mad$  more  law  than  the  parliament. 

Between  the  parliament  and  the  bench  and  the  royal  prerogatives,  the 
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eocroftclimentB  on  the  prorlnce  of  trial  by  jury  multiplied  ao  grettlyi 
that  in  process  of  time  its  equity  jariadiction  was  superseded  and  shnt  oat 
by  a  vast  mass  of  positive  law  and  judicial  legislation.  Hence  resulted 
the  necessity  of  establishing  courts  of  chancery  in  England,  so  profitable 
to  lawyers,  but  so  expensive,  tedious  and  oppressive  to  the  people,  but 
which  were  neither  khown  nor  required  in  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence. 
It  may  be  with  truth  emphatically  stated,  that  from  the  Norman  can* 
quest  of  England  to  the  present  time,  the  whole  history  of  statutory  en* 
actment  and  judicial  supremacy  has  been  a  continued  series  of  limita* 
tions  and  usurpations  on  the  province  of  trial  by  jury — and  this  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  Oreat  Britain.  But,  notwithstanding  these  en* 
croachments,  and  other  changes  and  abuses  respecting  the  organizing  of 
juries,  introduced  underthe  feudal  system  of  government,  and  more  conso* 
nant  thereto,  still  the  institution  has  had  its  existence,  preserved  through 
many  generations  and  many  revolutions,  and  it  still  remains  the  political 
eharacteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  the  most  valuable  legacy  of 
England's  antiquity.  But  its  beautiful  lineaments  of  representative  sym* 
metry  are  distorted  or  shrunken  into  another  form.  It  is  vriiolly  a  lot- 
tery, and  not  an  elective  representation  of  the  people.  Its  conscientioot 
jurisdiction  is  suppressed  by  too  much  legislation,  its  fre^om  is  restricted 
by  judicial  dictation,  and  its  twelve  men  sit  in  our  courts  as  the  suboidi* 
nates  of  the  bench,  to  shield  it  from  responsibility — the  mere  diadow  of 
that  most  excellent  and  venerable  of  all  human  political  and  social  in* 
atitutions,  Anglo-Saxon  trial  by  jury. 

In  the  colonial  settlements  of  England  on  the  American  continent, 
the  colonists  constantly  manifested  the  predilections  of  thdr  ancestry  for 
this  reliqne  of  the  ancient  constitution;  and  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde* 
pendence,  it  is  prominently  set  forth  as  one  of  the  charges  against  A» 
British  king,  ''the  depriving  us  of  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury."  Be* 
aides,  in  the  constitution  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  it  is  empfaaticaUy 
prescribed  to  the  several  governments  created  thereby,  tiat  ''trial  I^ 
jury  shall  be  preserved  for  ever  inviolate.*^  But  it  remains  a  matter  of 
dec^  and  abiding  regret  that  our  national  independence  was  not  extended 
to  dl  British  laws  and  judicial  precedents.  On  the  conttiry,  the  whole 
voluminous,  heterogeneons  mass  of  complex  laws,  legal  doctrines,  and 
Royal  (now  State)  prerogatives,  together  with  the  decisioBs  in  oonunon 
law  and  equity,  are  of  force,  or  looked  up  to  as  proper  examples  by  thi 
bar  and  the  bench  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  Add  to  all  these  vast 
accumulations  of  ages  past  and  gtme  our  ovm  constantly  increasiog 
number  of  statute  laws  and  decisions,  and  then  some  measurable  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  difficulties  of  American  juriq>nidenca  Insane* 
ther  century,  we  should  suppose  that  the  laws  will  be  so  numerous  that 
there  will  be  a  law,  or  a  precedent  in  law,  for  every  case  that  can  occur 
in  human  events ;  and  in  this  way,  trial  by  jury  may  be  superseded  aa 
wholly  unnecessary.  Already  an  extreme  sense  has  obtained  great 
force  and  celebrity  in  our  courts  of  justice,  fiur  beyond  conunon 
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good  sense,  or  moral  sense.  It  is  lechnically  called  legal  sense,  and  we 
are  despotically  governed  by  it,  whether  reason,  conscience  or  right 
agrees  with  it  or  not  Men  who  are  not  well  versed  in  legal  lore,  how- 
ever well  endowed  by  nature  with  intellect  and  virtue,  however  well  in- 
formed in  philosophy  and  improved  by  experience,  are  nevertheless  not 
qualified  to  decide  as  jurors  in  important  cases,  until  judicial  wisdom 
enlightens  them,  and  imparts  a  legal  sense  of  the  statutes,  the  fiicts,  and 
the  evidence. 

How  different  is  all  this  from  Anglo-Saxon  judicature !  That  people 
annually  elected,  at  their  public  Folkmotes,  their  judges,  their  jurors, 
and  other  public  oificers.  From  the  jurors  thus  chosen,  a  sufficient 
number  was  drawn  by  lot  to  serve  in  the  courts  of  the  shire.  These 
courts  were  governed  by  law  and  conscience ;  kut  their  laws  were  so 
Tery  few,  so  very  common,  and  so  very  good,  that  every  body  knew 
them,  and  they  were  therefore  called  common  law,  perfectly  intelligible 
to  the  commonest  of  the  common  people;  and,  like  all  things  of  real 
excellence,  they  stood  the  test  of  time  and  experience.  And  what  is  very 
remarkable,  the  law  writers,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  English  history 
to  the  present  time,  have  written  the  highest  eulogiums  in  praise  of  the 
Saxon  common  law  of  England ;  and  yet  the  whole  couU  be  comprised 
in  a  few  pages. 

The  most  odious  injustice  of  the  Roman  t3rrant  Caligula  was,  that  his 
laws  were  published  or  posted  at  such  elevated  positions  that  the  people 
could  not  get  within  reading  distance  to  peruse  them.  It  is  a  singular 
resembbuace  which  we,  the  citizens  of  a  free  republic,  bear  to  the  sub- 
jects of  that  despot,  that  our  laws  are  hidden  from  us  in  such  a  multi- 
tude of  books,  and  couched  in  such  uncouth  phraseology  and  techni- 
cality, that  when  we  happen  to  read  any  of  them,  they  are  utterly  be- 
y(md  the  comprehension  of  the  people.  In  the  commonest  difficukies 
that  occur  between  man  and  man,  a  lawyer  must  be  consulted  before 
either  party  can  know  his  legal  rights,  his  legal  duties,  and  legal  re- 
sponsibilities. Add  to  this  that  it  often  uhimately  requires  volumes  of 
reports  to  be  consulted,  long  speeches  to  be  spoken,  and  an  elaboratfd 
judicial  opinion  to  be  delivered,  before  any  conclusive  knowledge  can  be 
arrived  at  All  other  social  evils  are  small  in  comparison  to  this ;  for 
can  a  people  be  subject  to  a  worse  one  than  that  of  being  governed  by 
laws  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  and  of  which  they  can  acquire  no  ade* 
quate  knowledge,  unless  they  abandon  all  other  pursuits,  and  study  law 
alone?  It  is  therefore,  under  all  these  circumstances,  clearly  necessary 
that  one  of  the  folbwing  modes  of  juridication  should  be  adopted :  either 
that  all  jurors  be  exclusively  chosen  by  lot  from  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  or  that  the  whole  vicious  mass  of  English  law,  from 
the  Norman  conquest  through  all  time  thereafteri  with  all  the  judicial 
opinions  and  precedents,  be  totally  excluded  from  o«r  courts  of  judicature, 
and  trial  by  jury  restored  to  its  primitive  simplicity  and  jurisdiction,  as 
it  originally  existed  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons.  _  , 
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One  of  these  two  modes  of  jurisprudence  is  certainly  demanded  by 
the  reforming  spirit  of  the  age,  as  a  matter  of  common  and  indispensable 
justice  to  the  people.  But  the  latter  one  is  in  every  respect  more  expe- 
dient, more  economical,  and  more  consistent  with  democratic  republican 
principles,  as  well  as  infinitely  more  conducive  to  adjudications  of  exact 
and  conscientious  justice.  It  would  be  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
age,  the  best  improvement  of  jurisprudence,  and  the  most  beneficial  to 
our  social  condition.  Happily,  we  can  find  in  American  history,  and  in 
American  polity,  examples  to  show  that  the  reforms  herein  advocated 
are  not  new  or  speculative  theories.  As  regards  the  rektive  powers  of 
judges  and  juries,  we  quote  from  Bancroft's  Colonial  History  the  follow- 
ing extract  as  part  of  the  constitution,  or  "fundamentals,"  of  West  New 
Jersey,  established  in  1677 :  "Justices  and  constables  were  chosen  d^' 
rectly  by  the  people;  the  judges  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
retained  office  but  two  years  at  most,  and  sat  in  the  courts  but  as  assist- 
aiUs  to  the  jury.  In  the  twelve  men,  and  in  them  only,  judgment  re^ 
sides;  in  them,  and  in  the  Gfeneral  Assembly,  rests  discretion  as  to  pun- 
ishments. No  man  can  be  imprisoned  for  debt  Courts  were  to  be 
managed  without  the  necessity  of  an  attorney  or  counsellor."  This 
constitution  contained  other  beneficent  provisions,  which  we  would  quote 
with  pleasure,  but  they  are  not  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  this  article. 
We  cannot,  however,  refrain  tiom  quoting  the  language  of  the  Indian 
saciMmis  in  council  to  the  benevolent  framers  of  the  constitution  of  West 
Jersey :  "  You  are  our  brothers,  and  we  will  live  like  brothers  with  you. 
We  will  have  a  broad  path  for  you  and  us  to  walk  in.  If  an  English* 
man  &lls  asleep  in  this  path,  the  Indian  shall  pass  him  by  and  say,  he  is 
an  Englishman ;  he  is  asleep ;  let  him  alone.  The  path  shall  be  plain ; 
there  shall  not  be  in  it  a  stump  to  hurt  the  feet" 

As  regards  the  proper  mode  of  electing  jurors,  we  quote  the  following 
from  Shipman  on  Government:  "There  is  a  provision  for  selecting 
jurors  in  some  of  the  States  well  worthy  of  imitation.  The  law  directs 
that,  at  the  annual  town  meetings,  the  principal  town  officers  and  the 
civil  authority  of  the  town  shall  select  and  nominate  a  suitable  number 
of  persons,  properly  qualified,  to  serve  as  grand  and  petit  jurors  for 
the  year  ensuing.  When  approved  by  the  public  meeting,  the  names  of 
the  persons  so  selected  are  to  be  deposited  in  separate  boxes  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  town  clerk.  When  a  venire  is  issued  for  jurymen,  the  court 
directs  from  what  towns  they  shall  be  taken,  and  the  number  from  each, 
and  thereupon  the  summoning  officers  to  attend  on  the  town  clerk,  who  is 
directed  to  draw  by  lot,  from  the  several  boxes,  in  the  presence  of  the 
officer,  the  number  required,  and  the  officer  is  directed  to  summon  the 
persons  whose  names  are  so  drawn,  and  no  others.  The  jurors  thus  se- 
lected are  always  respectable,  and  in  very  few  instances  do  the  parties  in 
court  find  cause  of  challenge."  This  resembles  substantially  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  plan.  The  principal  town  officers  merely  put  names  for 
jurors  in  nomination,  leaving  it  to  the  popular  voice  of  the  majority  to 
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elect  or  reject  a&j  or  all  of  diem.   8i^  joran  are  in  Act  tke  elected 
repreaeatatiTea  of  tbe  people. 

As  to  the  total  exchttioo  of  the  Nbrmanic  atatntea  of  the  parliament  of 
England,  with  all  the  law  andioritiea  and  booka  appeitaining  thereto, 
we  urge  thia  as  a  national  right  and  doty.  We  aay,  kt  na  carry  oat  the 
principle  of  National  Independence  to  its  fiUleit  eitent  in  every  thing, 
more  especially  as  respects^  our  judicatorial  polifty.  Oan  we  ntge,  In 
addition  to  the  righteousness  of  such  reform,  more  cogent  argmncnt 
than  the  pithy  observation  of  Beccaria:  *'mis(ttable  is  the  condkion  of 
that  comitry  where  the  study  of  its  law  is  a  sciokce?" 

In  fine^  we  say,  let  ns  have  trial  by  jury  in  substance  instead  of  dm- 
dow.  Let  us  have  it  as  it  existed  before  its  perversion  and  vitiation  by 
Norman  freebooters,  Norman  lawyers,  and  Norman  judges,  repcesent- 
ing  the  royal  presence  of  Norman  kings.  Let  us  have  the  restoralioQ 
of  the  old  Saxon  common  law — that  universal  code  of  muvennl  princi- 
ples of  right — ^written  by  the  finger  of  Qod  upon  the  heart  of  man; 
but  which  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  our  law  courts  are  bat  toe 
vrell  calculated  to  defiice  or  obliterate.  Let  us  have  the  electing  of  jor 
ries  by  the  people,  and  let  the  whole  of  their  ancient  jurisdiction  be  ro* 
stored  to  th^n.  Let  them,  in  criminal  caacs,  be  the  sole  judges  of  the 
law,  the  focts,  and  the  evidence,  as  well  as  the  admeasureia  of  the  pon> 
ishment,  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  Let'  them,  in  civil  eaaea,  bo,  aa 
they  were  in  anci^it  times,  arbitrators  according  to  the  focts  of  the  caaat 
and  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  conscience.  Let  us,  in  realky  and  m 
truth,  instead  of  mere  form,  have  trial  by  jury,  and  not  trial  by  Normanfe 
legislation,  Normanic  courts,  Nonnanic  judges,  Normanie  precedents^ 
and  Normanic  lawyers.  In  dwrt,  trial  by  elective  representation  is,  of 
all  others,  the  highest  blessing  of  representative  government ;  and  repre> 
aentatives  to  legiriate,  are  not  more  essential  to  the  people  than  represen* 
'  tatives  to  adjudicate.  Let  both  be  equally  elective,md  then  our  govern* 
ment,  in  all  its  branches,  will  exhil^  in  theory,  in  practice,  and  in  vir- 
tue, Uie  great  principle  a[  democntf ic  representation. 


THE  BANK   MANIFESTO.* 


On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  October  the  eighth — the  day  of  the  gene- 
ral election  in  Pennsylvania— a  caucus  of  delegates  from  the  banks  of 
the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia  assembled  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  An  ambassador  from  that  body  presented  himself  and 
delivered  a  Speech,  urging  the  stoppage  of  payment  by  all  the  banks. 
After  he  had  retired  a  vote  was  taken,  and  five  banks  (the  United  States, 
the  Qirard,  and  three  of  minor  importance,)  voted  that  it  was  expedient 

•  Statement  of  the  leMone  for  Suspcnnon  by  the  Banka  of  Philadelphia  l^  • 
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to  fidi,  and  the  remaming  bonks  voted  against  a  soBpenaion.  The  Grip- 
ped condition  of  the  United  States  bank  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fcUj  disclosed  to  the  meeting.  On  the  following  morning,  about  fifteoi 
minutes  after  nine,  (the  hour  for  opening  the  banks,)  expresses  were 
despatched  from  the  United  States  bank  with  Hrculan  to  die  oth^ 
fcudcs,  desiring  them  to  suspend  immediately.  Panic-strack,  the  major* 
it  J  banks  com|Jied,  with  (me  exception — the  GMrard  bank,  the  Schnyl* 
Idll  bank,  and  the  two  others,  wkh  joyful  alacrity;  and  the  directors  of 
Ae  GHraid  bank  (endued,  it  would  appear,  with  the  Scotch  second-sight) 
immediately  commenced  ** relieving  the  people"  by  trampling  on  the 
hw  against  small  notes,  bills,  checks,  dbc.,  having  had  engraved  checks 
upon  them  for  one  dollar  each,  signed  by  one  of  their  clerks^  and  not  to 
be  paid  on  demand. 

For  a  day  or  two  there,  were  smiles  seen  on  the  feces  of  the  specu-- 
ktors,  the  stock-jobbers,  the  flour  monopolists,  and  the  numerous  bodies 
of  men  whom  our  vicious  banking  syston  enables  to  live  upon  the  labour 
of  their  betters.  But  soon  dark  clouds  overcame  their  horisons.  It  was 
fcund  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  had  prostrated  Whiggery  and 
Anti-Masonry.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  New  York  banks,  bet- 
ter managed  and  more  mindful  of  their  duties  to  their  creditors,  would 
aot  suspend  I  In  vain  did  the  advocates  of  suspension  predict  that  die 
.New  York  banks  would  fell  on  this  day ;  then  at  the  end  of  the  week; 
and  then  next  week.  The  National  Gazette,  the  U.  S.  Gazette,  the  Pbil- 
adeljdiia  Gazette,  and  die  Inquirer,  prophesied  felsely;  nor  were  the 
^forts  made  by  certain  cliques  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  their  pre- 
dictions more  availing.  To  add  to  their  dismay,  the  letter  of  Governor 
Pbrter  to  the  attorney  general,  and  that  oflicer's  circular  to  his  deputies, 
appeared.  Afler  the  suspension  of  1837,  it  was  easy  to  tell  the  people 
af  Pennsylvania  that  "our  banks  suspended  because  the  New  York 
banks  suspended,  and  Phihdelphia  vras  in  debt  to  New  York;"  but  now 
the  first  step  was  taken  in  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love,  and  by  the  bank 
•0  long  idolized  by  the  Whig  party.  Some  excuse  must  be  made,  and 
after  a  little  delay  a  second  caucus  of  bank  delegates  was  held,  to  pre- 
pare an  apology  for  doing  what  the  first  caucus  had  resolved  ought  not 
to  be  done.  A  director  was  found  to  ofilciate  as  aceaueheur  or  chair- 
man, two  others  as  nurses  or  secretaries,  and  they  have  presented  ''to 
the  citizms  of  Pennsylvania"  a  production  now  to  be  aiudysed.  The 
heading  informs  us  that  it  was  adopted  by  delegates  from  the  banks  on 
Wednesday  evening,  October  twenty-third,  1839.  The  internal  evidence 
diows  it  to  be  the  ofispring  of  the  Unit^  States  Bank.  But  for  the 
change  last  spring  in  the  presidency  of  that  institution,  it  would  most 
probably  have  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  Letter  to  John  Quincy  Adam. 

It  opens  in  a  manner  somewhat  modest  and  crest-fallen.  In  1837,  the 
imbecile  Rimer  occupied  the  chair  now  filled  by  Governor  Porter.  The 
remonstrances  of  the  plundered  community  were  then  treated  with  un- 
disguised contempt,  and  they  were  given  to  understogielM-^^k??^ 
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buekshH^^  were  not  the  logic  of  kings  only.     Now  the  meek  banken 
*'  deem  it  their  dutff  to  explain  to  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  the  rea* 
'  sons  for''  the  suspension.     They  are  told  that  it  is  a  suspension  ^for  • 
time,''  and  they  need  not  fear  that  it  will  be  eUmal* 

The  next  paragraph  is  merely  an  amplification  of  Mr.  Biddle's  doe- 
trine  in  1837,  that  '^awr  first  duty  is  to  foreigners'' --^e  plain  EngliA 
of  which  is,  the  foreign  creditors  and  stockholders  of  the  bank  mutf 
get  gold  and  silver;  shinplasters  and  small  bills  are  good  enough  for 
Americans.  We  are  then  told  that  the  New  York  banks,  after  the  sa»' 
pension  of  1837,  were  '' unfortunately^'  obliged  to  resume  too  soon  1  It 
was  too  soon^  because  all  the  chartered  banks  in  the  Union  were  nd 
ready  to  refume  1  I  say  chartered  banks,  because  I  presume  the  fiuher 
and  godfathers  of  this  apology  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  banks  in 
the  Union  should  have  waited  till  Dr.  Dyott  and  his  Manual  Labour 
bank  were  ready.  Let  any  man  examine  the  expansions  of  the  banki 
in  Mississippi,  and  the  Will-Cat  and  Red-Dog  banks  in  Michigan,  and 
candidly  say  whether,  if  the  New  York  banks  had  acted  according  to 
this  theory,  the  last  ^^  temporary"  susp^ision  would  not  have  outlasted 
the  ''time,  times,  and  half  a  time"  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  Carry 
the  principle  into  other  aflairs  of  life.  If  a  stage  upsets,  all  the  passoi* 
gers  are  to  lie  in  the  mud  until  the  most  helpless  of  them  is  able  to  regain 
hisfeetl 

Next,  we  are  most  gravely  informed  that  after  the  suspension  of  1837, 
the  banks  of  Philadelphia  ''  recollected  that  under  similar  circumstances 
the  Bank  of  England  had  continued  her  suspension  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years."  A  very  pleasant  thing  to  recollect,  if  it  were  only  tnu 
^^ under  similar  circumstances!"  Are  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  psit 
of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania?  Are  th^r  notes  legal  tenders  for 
the  paym^t  of  debts?  Had  the  Bank  of  England  lent  money  on  pledge 
of  Vickiburg  B.  and  R,ILf  or  of  Stonington  R.  R,f  Let  us  examine 
this  matter  in  detail,  and  inquire  whether  there  was  this  recollected  simi- 
larity of  circumstances  or  not?  We  pledge  ourselves,  before  we  finish 
this  paper,  to  prove  the  authors  of  this  report  to  be  either  regardless  #f 
truth  as  men,  or  most  grossly  ignorant  as  bankers.  Let  them  mount 
the  horn  of  the  dilemma  on  which  they  think  they  can  ride  easiest 

Under  what  circumstances  did  the  Bank  of  England  suspend  specie 
or  ^  cash  payments  "  in  1797  ?  The  ^ullion  Report  (section  3)  tells  us, 
"that  the  suq>ension  of  their  cash  pa3rments,  though  it  appears  in  some 
degree  to  have  originated  in  a  mistaken  view  taken  by  the  bank  of  the 
peculiar  difflculties  of  that  time,  was  not  a  measure  sought  for  by  the 
bonk,  but  imposed  upon  it  by  the  legislaturCj  for  what  were  heki  to  be 
urgent  reasons  of  State  policy  and  public  expediency"  And  again, 
(section  4,)  we  are  informed  that  "the  circumstanc-es  which  occurred  in 

•  On  the  day  of  the  luspension  a  notice  was  set  up  in  the  Philadelphia  Exciiange, 
icquainting  the  people  that  the  banks  had  "temparaily"  suspended  specie  pay- 
ititats.    ^^AUtk4 learning r  uyuzeuuy  ^ww^.^ 
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the  beginning  of  the  year  1797  were  very  simikr  to  those  of  1793 — an 
alarm  of  invasion,  a  run  upon  the  country  hanks  for  gold,  the  failure 
of  some  of  them,  and  a  run  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  forming  a 
crisis  like  that  of  1793." 

To  contrast  these  "circumstances"  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  banks  in  the  United  States  suspended  in  1837,  would  be  to 
insult  the  common  sense  of  the  reader.  In  Belsham's  History  of  Great 
Britain,  (volume  x.)  he  will  find  a  very  fall  account  of  the  causes  of  the 
crisis  in  England,  traced  from  the  year  1795.  Full  details  are  given  of 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  minister  ( Pitt )  upon  the  bank,  for  money 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  France — some  with  law,  others  against  the 
law.  He  may  here  learn  how  the  Bank  of  England  was  called  upon 
to  pay  the  subsidy  or  loan  to  the  Emperor — how  the  bank  opposed  these 
demands,  but  was  always  bullied  into  compliance.  The  closing  para- 
graphs of  Mr.  Belsham's  narrative  we  shall  quote  in  full. 

"  The  public  apprehensions  at  this  period  of  an  impending  invasion  from  France, 
and  possibly  also  the  secret  suspicion  of  the  critical  situation  of  the  bank,  occasioned 
a  run  upon  the  company  so  great  as  to  excite  the  utmost  anxiety  of  mind  amongst 
the  directors  on  the  subject.  Each  day  alarmingly  increased  the  deficit.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  of  February,  the  deputy-governor  and  Mr.  Bosanquet  had  another 
interview  with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  which,  having  now  gone  by  far  too  great  lengths  to  re- 
tract, laying  aside  their  high  tone  of  admonition  and  remonstrance,  they  in  a  man- 
ner threw  themselves  and  the  company  at  the  feet  of  this  despot-minister,  *  request- 
ing him  to  say  how  far  he  thought  the  bank  might  venture  to  go  on  paying  cash, 
and  when  he  would  think  it  necessary  to  interfere,  before  the  cash  was  so  reduced 
as  might  be  detrimental  to  the  immediate  service  of  the  State.'  Mr.  Pitt,  having 
thus  brought  the  company,  step  by  step,  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  replied  in  language 
very  different  from  that  of  humble  solicitation,  *  that  this  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  and  that  he  must  be  prepared  with  some  resolution  to  bring  ibrward  in 
the  council  for  a  proclamation  to  stop  the  issue  of  cash  from  the  bank,  and  to  give 
the  security  of  parliament  to  the  notes  of  the  bank ;  in  consequence  of  which  ho 
should  think  it  might  be  proper  to  appoint  a  secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  look  into  the  state  of  the  bank  affairs.' " 

In  conformity  to  this  intimation  a  board  of  council  was  held,  an  order 
published  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  prohibiting  the  directors  from 
^  issuing  any  cash  in  payment  till  the  sense  of  Parliament  can  be  taken 
on  that  subject,  and  the  proper  measures  adopted  thereupon  for  maintain- 
ing the  means  of  circulation,  and  supporting  the  public  and  commercial 
credit  of  the  country  at  this  important  conjuncture." 

"  On  the  following  day  a  copy  of  the  order  of  council  was  laid  before  the  two 
honses  of  Parliament,  accompanied  with  a  message  from  the  King,  stating  '  that  an 
unusual  demand  of  specie  having  been  made  from  different  parts  of  the  country  on 
the  metropolis,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  make  an  order  of  council  to  the 
directors  of  the  bank,  prohibiting  the  issuing  of  any  cash  in  payment  till  the  sense 
of  Parliament  could  be  taken.'  In  both  houses  general  addresses  of  thanks  for  his 
majesty's  gracious  communications  were  voted,  and  committees  of  secrecy  appointed 
to  investigdte  the  affairs  of  the  bank  of  England.  In  the  course  of  the  debates 
which  ensued,  very  severe  censure  and  reproach  were  dealt  out  against  those  who 
had  brought  the  country  into  this  novel  and  perilous  situation,  of  which  no  one 
could  divine  the  issue.  It  was  remarked, '  that  when  a  minister  presumed  to  plead 
necessity  in  justification  of  an  act  of  power  so  alarming ^  he  ought  at  least  to  have 
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been  pfcpiured  to  show  thftt  the  Moeeilty  had  been  occMiioiied  by  vo  ftnlt  of  liis 
own:  on  the  eontrary,  it  was  his  onparaUeled  rashness  and  obstinacy  which  had 
oreated  the  necessity  ahogether.  Let  him  repay  the  directors  tlie  ten  millions  they 
had  adTaneed  in  dependanee  opoa  his  rsitsratod  and  iaiihless  promises;  let  him  r^ 
ftrnd  the  rast  sums  he  had  illegally  and  unconstitutionally  remitted  to  the  oontineBt  ^ 
and  the  difBcultif»  they  laboured  under  would  cease.  It  was  not  that  the  bank  was 
unable  to  satisfy  their  creditors,  but  ii  was  the  conliimed  dewumd  of  M#fiey  Ufeud 
lis  expenMS  0/  this  ravenous  amd  disastrous  tMr,  wkick  compiUtd  tkem  to  he  ukjiwt. 
The  direetors,  in  oontmdietiOn  to  their  better  judgmenti  were  trepanned  and  InTci- 
gied  by  the  minietir  into  the  diigraeeAd  predicament  in  which  they  stood;  and  tte 
UxoX  otda  of  council  oC  last  imposed  qpon  them  was  adopted  only  as  the  least  of 
the  CTils  to  which  they  were  subjected.** 

Such  were  the  eircumsiances  tinder  which  the  bank  of  England  «ii»- 
paided  in  1797.  About  twenty-fimr  years  afterwards,  the  British  Ptir* 
liament  compelled  the  bank  to  resume.  This  is  not  the  pkce  to 
enumerate  the  evils  to  which  the  people  of  England  were  subjected 
during  this  long  suspension. 

The  apology  proceeds  to  treat  of  our  relations  with  England,  the 
balance  of  trade,  d^c  &c.,  but  takes  good  care  to  forget  to  tell  us  MiAjr 
England  is  "  largely  and  habitually  a  creditor."  To  tell  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  that  the  debasement  of  our  currency  below  that  of  Eng- 
land is  the  main  cause  of  the  great  importations  of  English  goods,  and 
the  consequent  balance  against  us,  would  not  suit  the  views  of  the  Phila- 
delphia bankers  addressing  the  people  of  a  manubcturing  State.  Rather 
than  tell  them  this  truth — rather  than  let  them  know  that  piling  of  tariff 
upon  tariff  would  not  permanently  benefit  them  without  a  reform  of  the 
paper  system,  they  would  prefer  prattling  of  the  opium  trade  with  China, 
or  any  thing  else  that  they  think  will  divert  public  aUention  from  the 
real  cause  of  our  pecuniary  difficulties. 

We  then  have  a  paragraph  concerning  the  bank  of  England,  giving 
us  no  information  which  we  did  not  possess  before.  Amongst  the  con- 
sequences of  the  present  condition  of  that  bank,  is  one  which  will  be 
anything  but  agreeable  to  the  subscribers  to  the  late  loans  for  Mr.  Jau- 
don's  emergency.  It  is  that  "  the  stocks  of  this  country  sent  by  the  State, 
or  by  the  bsinks,  or  by  individuals,  are  wholly  ineonveriible  F* 

Nothing  could  more  completely  exhibit  the  demoralization  which  the 
events  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  produced  in  certain  classes, 
than  the  flourish  of  trumpets  which  our  Apologists  think  fit  to  make 
about  the  &ct  (if  &ct  it  be)  that  since  the  resumption  one  of  the  banks 
in  Philadelphia  had  paid  out  "no  less  than  $8,712,000."  Well,  what 
of  it?  Did  the  bank  receive  nothing  for  the  money?  Was  not  every 
cent  of  it  due  to  its  creditors  ?  Had  not  the  receivers  of  this  money  a 
right,  a  vested  rights  to  the  money.  But  the  public  cares  nothing  what 
amount  this  or  that  Ixmk  has  paid.  The  question  which  interests  the 
community  is,  "  how  much  is  left  to  pay  us  T  The  bank  is  doubtless  the 
United  States  bank;  and  as  we  now  learn  from  Harrisburg  that  k  has 
added  another  to  the  numerous  violations  of  its  charter  by  making  no 
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nonChly  retnnu  amce  the  jnx  1838,  it  will  be  left  to  the  wiadoiii  of  the 
Legislature  to  asceitain  this  desirable  infonnatioii.  The  Auditor  Gene* 
lal  of  Pennsylvania  having,  on  the  5th  of  October,  made  a  demand  fi>r 
these  monthly  returns,  has  met  with  no  replyl*  Nor  has  any  one 
wrktenalettertoMr.  Adams,assQringhimthat  ^  the  bank  is  strongm- 
an assertion  which  was  made  in  1887,  and  appeared  afterwards  to  be  in- 
correct, the  bank  of  the  United  States  having,  in  three  or  four  months, 
loit  half  of  its  specie  basis.  Perhaps,  however,  we  must  interpret  the 
ttq»6S8ioii  ^'strong"  after  the  manner  of  an  editor  in  Baltimore,  who 
made  the  notable  discovery  some  time  since,  that  ''the  Zest  specie  a  bank 
him,  die  stranger  it  is." 

Having  paid  so  many  of  their  creditors,  the  banks  profess  to  have 
found  themselves  in  a  dilemma— obliged  ''  to  adopt  one  of  two  altema- 
lives  cither  to  force  the  cmnmunity,  by  sacrifices  of  its  property,  to  pay 
its  debts  to  the  banks  in  gold  and  silver,  to  be  shipped  forthwith  to  Eng- 
land, or  else  to  resort  to  a  temporary  susp^iision  until  the  banks  could 
have  time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  their  foreign  troubles."  Let  us 
examine  the  first  alternative.  Passing  over  the  absurdity  of  calling  the 
debtors  to  the  banks  (about  one  individual  in  five  hundred)  the  commU' 
nj^y,  we  may  inquire  why  the  banks  should  force  their  debtors  to  pay 
them  gold  and  silver  9  When  a  customer  of  a  bank  gets  a  discount,  he 
receives  no  gold  and  silver;  if  he  claimed  it,  he  would  run  the  risk  of 
having  all  his  future  applications  rejected — ^^not  dane,^^  He  borrows 
bank-notes,  and  ought  to  pay  nothing  better.  Besides,  the  banks  are 
obliged,  by  their  charters,  to  receive  their  own  notes  in  payment  of  debts 
due  them.  It  therefore  appears  that  this  alternative  is  no  alternative  at 
all,  the  banks  wanting  both  the  right  and  the  power  to  "  force  the  com- 
munity'' in  the  manner  proposed.  Why  the  gold  and  silver /(^cei  from 
the  debtors  of  the  banks  were  to  be  "  forthwith"  shipped  for  England,  is 
by  no  means  clear.  It  would  appear  more  correct  if  every  bank  would 
distribute  the  monety  forced  from  its  debtors  among  its  creditors  at  home ; 
nor  is  it  any  clearer  what  the  "  foreign  troubles*'  of  the  banks  are,  ex- 
cepting, indeed,  the  troubles  of  Mr.  Jaudon,  of  which  the  ba7ik$  in  Phila- 
delphia had  not  heard  when  they  suspended^  and  which  could  have  had, 
therefore,  no  influence  on  their  decision  upon  the  question  of  suspension. 
A  hypocritical  pretence  of  preferring  the  suspension  as  being  best  for  the 
^interesti  of  the  State**  is  now  brought  forward  with  a  few  ad  eaptanr 
dum  flourishes,  that  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age  could  see  through,  and 
must  smile  at  We  are  gravely  told  that  they  have  been  liberal  contri- 
butors to  <^  every  loan  wanted  for  the  service  of  the  State;"  and  they  add, 
"nor  is  it  an  exaggerated  estimate  that  four-fiflhs  of  the  funds  for  the 
internal  improvements  of  the  State  have  been  contributed  by  the  banks." 
Well,  admitting  that  the  banks  have  taken  loans,  what  have  they  done 

•  Sinee  this  .was  written,  the  monthly  etatemenU  have  been  made  from  the  bank. 
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with  the  certificates  from  the  State  ?  Sold  them  whenever  ihey  could  get 
more  money  for  them,  or  pawned  them  when  their  own  credit  needed 
support  So  much  for  the  patriotism  of  the  hanks.  The  report  of  the 
Auditor  General  of  Pennsylvania  of  1887,  is  lying  before  us,  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  little  of  the  State  stocks  was  then  heki  by  the 
banks,  which,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  originally  owned  four- 
fifths  of  it !  The  bank  of  Pennsylvania  held  $86,566  46  of  Pomsylva- 
nia  State  stock  on  January  4,  1837^  and  not  a  dollar  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Twelve  other  banks  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia 
held  not  a  centos  worth  during  that  year,  if  their  own  statements  are  to 
be  believed.  Their  glowing  afiection  for  the  State  to  which  "  they  owe 
their  existence,"  does  not  seem  to  have  prevented  their  selling  her  stocks 
whenever  it  would  "  put  money  in  their  parse." 

Having  suspended,  (for  the  real  alternative  of  pa3ring  their  honest 
debts  does  not  seem  to  have  crossed  the  minds  of  the  authors  of  the  sus- 
pension,) they  most  magnanimously  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  they 
^  would  not  cast  the  remotest  censure  on  those  institutions  which  pursue 
a  different  course."  This  is  the  ne  pins  ultra  of  impudence.  They  do 
not  mean  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to 
pay  their  debts !  With  equal  propriety  might  the  prostitute  declare  that, 
in  walking  the  streets,  she  means  to  cast  no  censure  upon  the  virtuous 
women  of  the  community,  and  the  criminal,  about  to  draw  the  cap  over 
his  face,  assure  the  sheriff  and  the  clergyman  who  have  pursued  a  dif- 
ferent course^  that  he  disclaims  all  intention  of  hurting  their  feelings  by 
his  suspension. 

In  conclusion,  the  banks  '^  respectfully,  but  anxiously  wait  the  opinioo 
of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania." 

During  the  last  suspension,  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  contained  a 
majority  of  Whigs  and  Anti-Masons,  and  the  lower  house  a  majority  of 
Democrats.  The  banks  of  Pennsylvania  then  pretended  that  they  sus- 
pended payment  because  the  banks  of  New  York  set  them  the  example. 
The  Lower  House  passed  an  act  naming  ada/iffor  the  resumption;  the 
Senate  rejected  the  bill,  thinking  that  five-cent  plasters  were  a  '^  perfect 
currency."  Every  Democrat  in  the  Senate  voted  for  specie  payments— 
amongst  the  rest,  David  R.  Porter,  now  the  Qovemoir  of  the  State.  Com- 
ment is  hardly  necessary.  The  old  and  inveterate  enemy  of  the  people, 
the  United  States  Bank,  now  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Shall  she  receive  that  mercy  which  will  be  mercy  to  the 
people — the  coup  de  grace^  or  shall  she  be  permitted  to  defy  the  laws, 
and  bully  the  people  with  impunity,  and  be  a  curse  and  a  scourge  to  our 
children  and  our  children's  children?    This  must  be  soon  decided. 
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MEDITATION   IN   A   GROVE. 


Father  1  I  feel  thy  presence  in  this  wood — 
In  this  deep  solitude  I  know  Thee  near; 

Thy  spirit's  unseen  wings  around  me  brood, 
While  I  am  tending  for  thy  worship  here — 

In  thisj  thine  unhewn  temple,  I  rejoice 

To  catch  the  whisper  of  thy  holy  voice. 

Father !  1  feel  I  worship  not  alone : 

These  aged  oaks,  their  shade  which  o'er  me  fling; 
This  breeze  that  lulls  me  with  its  gentle  tone, 

And  fans  my  forehead  with  its  waving  wing ; 
This  placid  lake,  which  giveth  back  each  ray 
That,  through  the  leafy  net-work,  finds  its  way ; 

These  simple  wild  flowers  that  around  me  bloom ; 

Yon  bird  that  sails  on  the  blue  depths  above ; 
That  orb  whose  light  now  breaks  the  forest's  gloom : 

All  seem  to  mingle  in  the  prayer  of  love 
Lord  1  all  thy  works  in  earth,  and  air,  and  sea, 
Join  with  the  spirit-bom  to  worship  Thee. 

The  earth  is  thy  vast  temple.  Holy  One  I 

The  everlasting  hills  its  altars  are; 
Its  lamps  the  silver  stars  and  golden  stm. 

And  nature's  every  voice  a  hymn  or  prayer 
Of  that  glad  worship  which  to  Thee  she  gives, 
Whose  word  created,  and  in  whom  she  lives. 

When  this  material  temple  shall  decay, 
Its  golden  and  its  silver  lights  grow  dim — 

Its  firm  and  rock-based  altars  mek  away, 

And  nature  cease  her  Author's  praise  to  hymn — 

The  soul  of  man,  from  earth  and  sin  set  free. 

Through  its  eternal  years  shall  worship  Thee. 


B.  F.  T. 
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THE    BIRTHDAY    TREE. 

From  tke  German  of  StoUe,  by  Mary  L,  Phanb. 


It  was  long  after  harvest :  field  and  garden  fruits  liad  been  brought 
home  to  the  cheerful  dwellings.  A  few  red  and  yellow  leaves  sdll  hung 
on  tree  and  bush,  through  which  the  unfriendly  north-wind  wailed  most 
drearily.  But  the  steward  of  the  castle  of  Eichberg  daily  entered  the 
garden  of  the  castle,  and  closed  the  gate  carefully  behind  him.  He 
would  steal  secretly  down  the  avenue  and  disappear  behind  a  grove  of 
yew  trees.  When  he  came  out,  his  face  was  seen  to  wear  a  thoughtful 
expression ;  his  manner  was  full  of  mystery ;  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
chamber,  and  pored  over  the  leaves  of  a  folio  book. 

"  I  will  find  it  out  1"  said  Lips,  the  footboy  to  Mistress  Cathariiia,  the 
housekeeper,  who  was  burning  coffee  in  the  kitchen — "  I  will  find  it 
out !  I  will  dig  a  hole  under  the  wall  behind  the  trees  and  creep  in 
afler  him." 

*^  And  get  yourself  whipped  and  driven  out !  The  steward  is  no 
friend  of  yours.     Lips !  Lips !  you  had  better  keep  away." 

"Well,  Mistress  Catharina,  you  will  see,"  said  Lips  confidently, 
taking  at  the  same  time  a  roast  potatoe  out  of  the  coals. 

Just  then  in  came  Lisette  with  a  pitcher  of  water ;  she  set  it  down, 
and,  throwing  herself  on  a  bench,  exclaimed — 
*^0h!  I  shall  die  I" 

"  For  what  ?"  asked  Lips,  quietly  eating  his  potatoe. 
"  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Catharina. 

Lisette  drew  a  long  breath  and  said,  that,  being  near  the  garden  and 
seeing  the  gate  open,  she  went  to  shut  it,  but  first  looked  in  to  see  w^ho 
was  there — she  saw  the  steward  running  wildly.  He  pushed  passed 
her  and  ran  to  the  castle. 

"  Fll  find  it  out !"  exclaimed  Lips. 

Presently  Florian,  the  old  and  infirm  coachman,  came  into  the 
kitchen  to  warm  himself  by  Mistress  Catharina's  good  fire. 

*•  Mr.  Florian,"  began  Lips,  "  you  are  an  experienced  man ;  you 
have  served  under  the  great  Emperor  Napoleon.  What  do  you  think 
of  these  mysterious  garden  promenades  of  the  steward  9" 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Florian ;  "  what  do  you  kitchen  boys  know?  Per- 
haps he  hunts  moles." 

*'  Moles !"  repeated  Lips.  "  Who  ever  heard  of  moles  afler  harvest? 
And  I  suppose  he  shuts  the  gate  to  keep  them  from  escaping.  Wind! 
Mr.  Florian,  wind !"  ,,y, ,,,,  .^  JoOglc 
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« Satan's  brat,"  muttered  Fiorian,  seizing  the  poker.  But  Lips 
sprang  quickly  out  of  his  way,  and,  with  a  knowing  air,  said — "  Mr. 
Florian,  you  may  believe  me  or  not,  but  I  tell  you  the  steward  digs  for 
treasure.^^ 

^^Fortreasutef^  exclaimed  Catharina ;  and  Lisette,  and  even  Florian 
looked  astonished  at  the  bold  speaker. 

'^  Yes,  for  treasure  1"  pursued  Lips;  but  his  argumentation  was  most 
prosaically  broken.  A  pair  of  hands  seized  him  by  the  ears  and 
dragged  him  out  of  the  kitchen ;  and  the  steward,  to  whom  the  hands 
belonged,  observed — "  Mistress  Catharina,  you  must  keep  this  boy  more 
strictly  at  his  worL" 

II 

In  an  easy  chair  by  the  window  reclined  the  fair  invalid,  Adeline. 
Her  sweet  foce  wore  an  expression  of  sadness,  as  she  looked  out  upon 
the  bright  evening  sky.  At  her  feet  sat  her  young  sister,  Pauline, 
striving  with  gay  jest  and  story  to  enliven  her.  Brother  Henry,  the 
student,  was  reading  at  the  other  window.  With  sweetness,  wit,  and 
naiveUy  the  good  Pauline  endeavoured  to  chase  away  the  gloom  of  the 
invalid;  but  a  mournful  smile,  which  occasionally  played  about  her 
face,  was  the  only  reward  of  her  affectionate  cares.  The  evening  sim 
was  fast  sinking,  and  its  last  rays  threw  a  rosy  glecim  on  the  Madonna- 
like  brow  of  Adeline. 

"  How  fair  thou  art /'  whispered  Pauline,  as  she  kissed  the  alabaster 
hand  of  her  sister,  who  still  sat  immovable,  watching  the  declining 
sun. 

"  The  sun,  too,  must  die,"  said  she,  after  a  pause,  earnestly  and  sadly. 

"  Who  talks  of  death  ?"  said  Henry,  interrupting  his  sister ;  then 
closing  his  book,  he  came  near  her,  and  added  in  a  reproachful  tone — 

"  Adeline,  I  will  consult  the  doctor" • 

"  Brother  I"  said  Pauline  imploringly,  at  the  same  time  redoubling 
her  tender  caresses;  but  Henry  was  gloomy  and  morose,  and  went  on 
while  he  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  chamber — "  Her  folly  will  drive  me 
out  of  the  house ;  and  because  I  speak  the  truth  she  cannot  endure  me !" 

The  nervous  Adeline  sank  back  in  her  chair.  Pauline  threw  her 
arms  round  her  brother's  neck,  and  begged  him  to  be  silent. 

"  Oh !  she  is  very  ill  I"  said  she,  sobbing. 

**  111  I  ill!  'tis  all  imagination,"  said  her  brother  as  he  left  the  cham- 
ber. Adeline  grew  paler  at  these  words,  for  she  ^vas  greatly  pained. 
Pauline  flew  to  her,  and,  by  her  tender  care,  succeeded  in  restoring  her. 

Ill 

The  next  day  the  Baron  Von  Eichberg  and  the  steward  entered  the 
castle-garden  together,  and,  carefully  closing  the  gate  after  them,  walked 
silently  down  the  principal  avenue  and  behind  the  grove  of  yew  trees. 

"  I  have  often,"  said  the  baron  at  length,  "  learned  a  lesson  from  the 
play  of  Nature;  and  I  always  watch  it  with  pleasure."  ^ 
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^'  Play  of  Nature  !'*  said  the  steward.  "  I  would  to  God  it  were  so  ; 
but  remember  the  chronicle,  and  think  of  Adeline's  ntuation.'' 

The  baron  stopped,  and,  looking  at  the  steward,  said,  smiling, 

"  I  always  supposed  you  were  an  enlightened  man." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  enlightened  men  have  believed  thus  as  well  a« 
my  insignificant  self  And  does  not  the  great  English  dramatist  say, 
'  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  our 
philosophy.'  " 

They  walked  on  through  a  side  alley  towards  the  family  garden — so 
called  because  every  member  of  the  &mily  had  here  a  spot  of  ground 
which  was  cultivated  and  arranged  by  themselves.  A  few  steps  brought 
them  to  the  spot  The  baron  stopped  surprised,  and  an  involuntary 
exclamation  escaped  him.  The  autumn  winds  had  stripped  tne  leaves 
from  the  trees,  and  the  branches  stood  bare  and  leafless  against  the  clear 
blue  sky.  All  but  (me— a  delicate  young  cherry-tree— amid  this  desola* 
tion  of  nature,  was  covered  with  beautiful  white  blossoms. 

"  My  God !  'tis  strange  I"  exclaimed  the  baron,  as  he  trod  over  the 
dry  leaves  to  examine  more  closely  this  wonderful  freak  of  nature.  It 
was  Adeline's  birth-day  tree. 

"  It  is  now  forty  years,"  said  the  steward  in  a  melancholy  tone, "  since 
the  tree  of  your  lordship's  aunt  blossomed  at  this  same  time  of  the  year. 
Not  three  weeks  after,  she  was  buried ;  your  honoured  grandmother's 
also.  Indeed  you  will  find  in  the  chronicle  many  instances  of  the  kind, 
as  well  as  hear  from  the  peasants  that  the  blooming  of  a  tree  out  of  sea* 
son  always  foretells  the  death  of  the  possessor  before  the  next  new 
moon." 

^'  Does  any  one  know  of  this  ?"  asked  the  baron. 

"  Not  a  soul,"  replied  Felix. 

'^  Such  a  thing  often  happens,"  said  the  baron ;  "  but  if  Adeline  should 
know  of  it  in  her  present  condition,  having  heard  the  chronicle,  it  might 

naturally^^ A  noise  in  the  hedge  interrupted  him,  and  alarmed  them 

both  not  a  little. 

"  If  we  should  be  overheard,"  exclaimed  the  baron,  springing  to- 
wards  the  spot  whence  the  sound  proceeded.  Felix  followed  him. 
They  searched ;  but,/finding  no  one,  returned  to  the  blooming  cherry-tree. 

IV 

While  the  baron  and  Felix  were  in  the  garden,  a  council  was  held  in 
the  kitchen. 

"  I  shall  not  remain  here,"  exclaimed  Lisette,  "  to  die  with  curiosity.' 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Christal,  the  milkmaid. 

"Oh!  patience!  patience!  children,"  said  Catharina,  "Lips  is  at 
persevering  boy,  and  will  find  it  all  out ;  besides,  I  have  promised  him 
a  cold  capon  if  he  succeeds,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  earn  it" 

Just  then  the  baron  and  Felix  came  out  of  the  garden,  and  passed  the 
kitchen  window;  they  were  in  earnest  conversation.      The  ^steward 
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atteaded  the  barcm  to  hia  carriage,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  turned 
again  toward  the  frarden.  This  pantomime  was  watched  with  intense 
interest  by  the  party  in  the  kiicheq.  As  the  baron  drove  off,  Lisette,  full 
of  curiosity  and  rage,  seized  a  long  trencher  knife  and  ran  after  the 
reward.  He  entered  the  gate  and  shut  it  behind  him.  She  followed; 
but,  suddenly  encountering  Lips  with  a  wild  terror-stricken  face,  she 
dropped  the  knife,  and,  with  a  piercing  shriek,  hastily  retreated  to  the 
kitchen.  Lips  sprang  after  her,  and,  with  wild  exclamations,  began 
dancing  about  the  floor.     All  crowded  round  him  with  eager  curiosity. 

"Lips!  good  Lips!"  cried  Lisette  imploringly — "out  with  it,  out 
with  it!" 

But  Lips  continued  to  jump  and  dance  about  the  kitchen,  unheeding 
their  entreaties.  Gatharina,  however,  took  a  more  effectual  way  to 
banish  the  enchantment  from  his  feet:  holding  up  the  promised  capon, 
she  said—"  Tell  us,  Lips— or  " 

That  seemed  to  bring  Lips  to  his  senses;  with  a  very  mysterious 
expression  of  6ce,  he  began — 

"Swear!" 

"  We  swear,"  cried  they  with  one  roice. 

"  Not  to  betray  what  f  shall  reveal." 

"  Not  to  betray  what  you  shall  reveal." 

"  You  know  Adeline's  birth-day  tree.  It  is  all  white  with  blossoms 
like  a  tablecloth,  exactly  like  a  white  tablecloth." 

Various  were  the  exclamations  and  lamentations  at  this  intelligence. 
Lips  continued :  "  Remember,  you  have  all  sworn ;  I  do  not  know 
what  I  should  get,  if  you  should  betray  me.  I  conuived  to  follow  the 
baron  and  Felix  into  the  garden  and  hide  behind  the  hedge.  I  heard 
them  coming,  but  the  bushes  were  so  thick  I  could  not  see.  I  succeeded 
in  breaking  some  away,  and  looked  through.  They  were  standing 
looking  at  the  blooming  tree.  The  dry  leaves  rustled  as  I  broke  the 
branches,  so  that  they  heard  me.  They  both  hastened  towards  the 
hedge;  but  I  slipped  away,  hid  me  behind  the  water-trough,  and  lay 
there  in  the  wet  until  they  left  the  gardad.  Then  I  climbed  as  quickly 
as  I  could  over  the  wall.  Oh!  if  they  had  found  me!  The  women 
were  loud  in  their  conmients  upon  this  strange  intelligence.  All  con- 
curred in  predicting,  with  many  tears,  the  certain  death  of  the  lady 
Adeline ;  they  went  on  to  talk  of  her  shroud,  and  how  she  would  look 
in  her  coffin — a  conversation  which  the  reader  may  as  well  be  spared. 


Again  the  evening  sun  was  pouring  its  warm  radiance  over  the  au- 
tumn scene ;  again  sat  Adeline  by  the  window  watching  it  declming. 
She  was  lovely  and  serene,  and  seemed  gradually  recovering.  Her 
mother  gently  approached  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

"  How  is  my  dear  daughter  ?"  she  tenderly  inquired. 

"Oh,  well,"  whispered  the  maiden,  affectionately  embracing  her 
mother.  Then,  after  a  pause,  she  added  mournfully :  "  And  yet  how 
soon  I  must  leave  you !" 
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"  You  imagine  your  ilbess  more  serious  than  it  really  is,"  said  her 
mother  in  a  soothing  tone,  as  she  seated  herself  near  her. 

"  Deceive  ine  not,"  said  Adeline ;  "  I  am  very  ill — but,"  added  she 
fervently,  "  God  will  help  me — will  he  noti" 

"  He  will  indeed,  my  sweet  daughter,"  replied  the  Baroness  Von 
Efchberg,  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

Just  then  in  came  Pauline ;  she  was  followed  by  the  baron  and  the 
doctor. 

"  Well,  my  fair  patient,"  said  the  physician,  "  how  are  you  to-day?** 

"  Better — Qod  be  thanked  I"  said  the  baroness,  and  Adeline  smilingly 
confirmed  her  mother's  answer. 

The  doctor  began  the  usual  examination,  which  was  so  satisfectory 
that  he  began  to  jest  about  the  young  lady's  ball  dresses  for  the  ensuing 
gay  season. 

All  seemed  rejoiced  at  his  favourable  opinion  except  the  baron  ;  he 
stood  lost  in  thought,  looking  sadly  and  abstractedly  upon  the  glowing 
sunset  He  was  at  length  aroused  from  his  reverie  by  hearing  the  phy- 
sician speak  of  a  strange  patient,  to  whom  he  had  been  called  a  few  days 
before. 

"  He  is,"  said  the  doctor,  "  a  young  man  not  thirty  years  old,  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  immensely  rich.  His  misanthropy  closely  verges  upon 
insanity ;  but  I  was  surprised  to  find  him,  physically,  entirely  well  Aa 
soon  as  I  entered  his  apartment,  he  began  to  ask  about  different  kinds  of 
poisons  and  their  effects.  He  says  the  present  race  o(  men  are  so  cor^ 
nipt,  that  he  intends  to  rid  the  earth  of  them  by  poisoning  the  air  and 
the  water.  To  find  out  a  poison  for  this  very  useful  purpose,  is  now  his 
zealous  study ;  and  he  wants  my  aid — for  this  reason  he  sent  for  me." 

"  He  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  second  deluge,"  said  the  baron, 
smiling.  ' 

'^  He  must  be  a  monster  1"  exclaimed  Pauline.  '*  Doctor,  are  you 
not  afraid  to  go  to  him  alone  ?" 

^'  Not  at  all,"  said  the  doctor.  *'  On  the  contrary,  his  misanthropy  is 
the  result  of  his  excessive  benevolence.  His  faithful  servant  informed 
me  that  the  bmve  Sir  William  (so  he  is  named)  had  spent  his  whole 
life  in  endeavouring  to  do  good  to  his  fellow  creatures ;  that  his  kind- 
ness has  been  abused ;  his  benevolence  rewarded  with  ingratitude — until 
/  he  had  lost  all  belief  in  the  excellence  of  human  nature ;  and  that  to 
exterminate  the  race,  has  now  become  a  darling  project  with  him.  The 
gloomy  temperament  of  his  nation  has  helped  to  nourish  this  strange 
idea." 

"  Where  does  he  lodge?"  asked  Pauline. 

"  On  the  mountain  road,"  answered  the  physician.  "  Would  you  like 
to  see  this  monster?  I  am  convinced  that  the  sight  of  your  charming 
foce  would  put  an  end  to  his  misanthropy ;  at  least  to  his  hatred  of  the 
&irer  portion  of  the  race." 

Poor  Pauline  blushed  at  this  compliment,  but  added  timidly — "  On 
the  mountain  road  j  the  water-pipes  that  supply  us  co.ne  from  the  moun- 
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tains.  Perhaps  Sir  William  will  begin  his  misanthropic  experimeti 
upon  them." 

Here  the  baron  laughed  heartily.  / 

**  Be  not  alarmed,  dear  Pauline,"  said  the  doctor  consolingly ;"  it  is  to 
be  hoped  he  will  not  carry  it  so  &r.'' 

They  conversed  for  some  time  about  the  stranger.  At  length  the 
doctor  took  leave  of  the  ladies,  and  the  baron  accompanied  him  out  of 
the  room. 

"  I  have  the  best  hopes,"  said  the  doctor  when  they  were  in  the  ante- 
chamber, ''  of  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  Lady  Adeline ;  but  I  must 
beg  that  she  be  carefully  guarded  against  any  agitation  or  excitement 
In  the  present  state  of  her  nervous  system,  the  effect  might  be  very 
prejudicial" 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  Pauline  coaxingly,  "  we  are  again  alone ;  do 
let  me  bring  in  poor  little  Emily — she  begs  so  to  see  her  dear  Adele." 

"  Oh!  pray,  do,"  said  Adeline;  "  surely  it  will  not  hurt  me." 

"  If  she  will  be  quiet,"  said  her  mother.  "  She  is  generally  so  noisy, 
it  would  disturb  you.  You  may  bring  her  in ;  but  as  soon  as  she  be- 
comes troublesome,  I  will  send  you  both  out." 

Pauline  ran  out,  and  soon  returned,  leading  by  the  hand  Emily,  the 
pet  of  the  fiunily,  a  child  of  four  years  old. 

"Come  to  me,"  said  Adeline  adSectionately.  "What!  will  you  not 
give  me  one  kiss?" 

But  the  child,  contrary  to  her  usual  manner,  stood  frightened  and 
timid  at  a  distance,  looking  sadly  at  her  sick  sister.  * 

"  Come,  you  were  so  anxious  to  see  your  dear  Adele ;  come  to  her," 
said  Pauline,  caressing  the  child  and  drawing  her  chair  nearer. 

No  sooner  had  Emily  touched  the  pale,  cold  hand  of  the  invalid,  than 
she  drew  back,  weeping  bitterly. 

"What  is  the  matter,  darling?"  asked  Pauline  tenderly. 

"  Oh !  dear  sister,  Addy !"  cried  the  child,  sobbing  loudly. 

"  You  are  certainly  going  to  die !  your  birth-day  tree  at  the  country- 
seat  is  all  in  blossom !" 

White  as  a  lily,  Adeline  sank  back  at  these  words. 

"Emily!"  cried  her  mother,  and  endeavoured  to  remove  the  unlucky 
prophet  of  calamity  from  the  room.  But  the  fright  had  palsied  all  her 
limbs. 

"  Oh !  my  sister !  my  sister !"  cried  Pauline  weeping,  and  sank  a 
the  feet  of  the  pale  and  motionless  Adeline. 

VI 

It  was  noon  on  the  following  day,  and  the  &mily  were  collected  round 
Aleline*s  bed.  A  death-like  silence  reigned — ^broken  only  by  the  weep- 
ing of  her  brother  and  sister.  Henry  was  loudest  m  his  grief  He 
was  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  couch ;  he  could  not  now  help  acknow- 
ledging the  fearful  reality  of  Adeline's  malady,  jfj^qi^^^^^^ore 
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attributed  to  fancy.  The  fright  of  yesterdajr's  diacoTwry— the  sign  of 
the  near  approach  of  death,  given  in  the  tree  so  mysteriously  biossonung 
— ^had  such  an  efitct  on  the  nervous  feelings  of  the  sick  girl,  that  even 
the  physician  began  to  despair  of  her  recovery.  He  sat  thoughtfully 
by  her  side  veith  his  finger  upon  her  pulse.  She  ky  in  a  feveriah 
slumber.  At  length  he  rose,  beckoned  to  the  baron,  who  stood  stnpified 
with  grief,  and  they  left  the  apartment  together. 

"  My  art  can  do  no  more ,"  said  the  doctor  when  they  were  akne. 
"  This  unhappy  £mtasy  of  the  tree  has  taken  complete  possession  of  her, 
and,  if  we  cannot  get  rid  of  it,  we  must  prepare  for  the  worst  I  caa- 
not  assure  you  of  her  life  a  week  longer." 

*'And  is  there  no  help? — none?^  asked  the  baron,  who  couU  no 
longer  control  his  agony. 

'*  There  is  one  way  "  said  the  physician  slowly  and  thoughtfully. 

"  And  that?"  asked  the  baron  eagerly,  seizing  the  doctor's  hand. 

"  Is  a  means  somewhat  strange,"  was  the  reply.  After  a  pause,  he 
added — ^*'  My  lord,  will  you  give  mo  carte  Uamkt  f* 

"  Only  save  my  daughter." 

"  Then  give  me  the  key  of  your  park  in  the  country."  The  baion 
looked  astonished ;  but  when  the  other  quietly  repeated,  ^  The  key  of 
your  park,"  he  complied  in  silence. 

The  sick  girl  awoke.  How  beantiful,  how  very  beautiful  she  vras ! 
Ilbess  had  destroyed  none  of  her  loveliness.  The  approach  of  death 
gave  a  touching  solemnity  to  an  expression  of  meek  resignation  that 
increased  it-  tenfold.  She  seemed  already  an  angel.  But,  oh  I  the 
vanity  of  woman— green  and  flourishing  even  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave! 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,"  said  Adeline  softly,  "  you  will  not  have  all 
my  hair  cut  oflTlike  Clementina's  before  she  died  of  the  brain  fever?" 

"  Do  not  talk  thus!"  answered  her  mother  sobbing;  "you  shall  not 
die — ^you  shall  stay  with  us— shall  she  not,  Pauline?" 

Pauline  could  only  answer  by  her  tears. 

*^  Clementina  calls  me  1"  said  the  maiden.  "  She  is  an  angel  1  Ah! 
she  was  one  in  this  world-— and,  next  to  you  and  Pauline,  ray  dearest 
friend.  It  will  soon  be  a  month  since  she  lefl  us.  Oh !  mother,  one 
'  wbh  " — and  she  stretched  out  her  hand  feebly — "  let  me  have  a  coffin  like 
hers.  The  coffin  lined  and  bordered  with  blue  satin,  my  shroud  of 
white  satin,  and  put  on  me  the  blond  veil — my  birth-day  gifl  from  the 
G^ieraVs  lady — and  flowers, — oh,  yes!  many  flowers!  I  shall  sleep 
sofUy  as  she  does." 

Henry,  deep  as  was  his  grief,  could  not  contain  his  displeasure  at 
these  words,  which  he  thought  unsuited  to  his  sister's  situation.  '*  Ade- 
line, do  not  be  silly,"  cried  he  in  an  angry  tone.  She  looked  up  meekly 
in  reply  to  his  reproof;  but  the  baroness  said,  "  My  daughter,  I  conjure 
you  dismiss  these  thoughts,  which  tend  to  retard  your  recovery.  As  to 
your  birth-day  tree,  I  assure  you  what  has  been  told  you  is  not  true. 
Wm  you  not  beliere  your  prentar  ^^^  ^^ ,,GoOgle 
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^  And  if  it  does  bloom,"  said  Heorj  impatiently, "  why  let  it  bloom — 
what  is  the  harm?  Adeline,  you  are  a  sensible  girl — have  had  a  good 
education — would  you  be  the  slave  of  a  vulgar  superstition  ?" 

"  I  would  not  indeed,"  replied  Adeline  softly ;  but  your  trembling 
voices  bespeak  your  fears  too  well." 

"  Then  you  will  be  a  victim  to  this  folly !"  cried  Henry,  and  full  of 
vexation  and  anger  he  left  the  chamber.  Adeline  felt  his  unkindness ; 
for  her  tears  dropped  like  pearls  upon  the  silken  coverlet. 

"  Oh!  forgive  him!"  cried  Pauline;  "he  means  well,  though  be 
speaks  so  harshly." 

"  If  he  only  knew,'*  said  Adeline,  *'  how  certain  I  am  of  the  approach 
of  death  since  my  tree  has  bloomed — how  the  idea  has  pervaded  my 
whole  being — how  involuntary  is  my  belief,— oh !  it  is  no  superstition ; 
it  is  no  folly — it  is  the  voice  of  GJod ;  he  calls  me  to  himself!" 

In  vain  were  the  remonstrances  of  the  mother  and  sister.  The  inva- 
lid listened  meekly,  sorrowfully,  without  gainsaying ;  but  the  belief  that 
her  death  was  near,  remained  in  her  mind  unshaJcen. 

VII 

When  the  doctor  left  the  baron's  house,  he  hastened  to  his  own  dwell- 
ing, ordered  his  carriage  immediately,  then  went  to  his  chamber,  opened 
his  bureau,  and  took  out  a  purse  of  gold. 

"  It  is  a  venture,  indeed,"  he  said  to  himself,  weighing  the  louis  d'ors 
in  his  hand,  the  hardly  earned  fruit  of  a  whole  month's  labor,  "and  Qoi 
only  knows  if  it  will  avail ;  yet,  if  life  can  be  saved,  the  price  is  not  too 
dear."  He  put  the  gold  in  his  pocket,  threw  his  cloak  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  then  went  out  and  took  his  seat  in  the  carriage.  After  an 
hour's  drive,  he  came  to  a  handsome  house  surrounded  by  a  garden ;  he 
alighted  and  asked  for  Master  Janak.  He  was  ushered  into  a  parlour 
where  sat  the  person  he  wished  to  see. 

Their  conference  was  long ;  it  seemed  about  something  the  doctor 
wished  greatly  to  procure,  but  with  which  the  possessor  was  unwiUing 
to  part. 

'*  You  shall  be  well  paid,  very  well  paid  for  it,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  It  may  be,"  answered  the  other ;  "but  it  is  not  for  sale." 

"Bethink  you,"  continued  the  physician — ^^  I  will  count  you  for  that 
one,  ^ve  louis  d'ors ;  you  can  spare  it  me  for  that  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  refuse — ^it  is  a  feir  price ;  but  I  cannot  let  it  go." 

"  Must  I  go,  then,  disappointed?" 

"  You  might  have  it,  if  one  thing  were  possible." 

The  physician  drew  the  roll  of  gold  from  his  pocket  "  Here  are 
thirty  louis  d'ors — take  them." 

"  If  you  offered  me  a  hundred,  I  could  not" 

"A  hundred!  not  for  a  hundred?"  repeated  the  ph]rsician  with  a 
trembling  voice. 

"  Think  it  not  caprice,"  said  Janak ;  "  be  assured  I  w^uld'^dtdj^the  . 
bargain  with  pleasure,  were  it  not  for  one  circumstance.    We  are  alone ; 
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I  will  trust  to  your  diacretion,  and  explain  all  to  you."    Here  a  long 
and  earnest  conference  followed. 

"  And  there  are  none  besides  yours  in  the  country  7"  asked  the  doctor 
when  the  other  had  finished  his  communication. 

"None,  so  far  as  I  know,"  was  the  reply;  ** however,  you  can  in- 
quire; I  cannot  be  certain  " 

"  Time  presses,"  said  the  physician,  while  he  traversed  the  apartment 
thoughtfully.  He  seemed  to  debate  with  himself  At  Icyst  he  stopped 
before  Janak. 

"  Cost  what  it  will,"  he  said  in  a  decided  tone, ''  I  must  have  it — life, 
human  life,  hangs  upon  it  t" 

"  Life  ?"  cried  Janak  terrified—"  upon  my  " 

"  You  have  in  hand  a  hundred  louis  d'ors,"  interrupted  the  ph3^cian. 
"You  shall  not  lose  the  place;  I  am  not  without  influence  among 
high  families.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power ;  if  I  fiul,  you  havQ  the  ad- 
ditional sum  of  one  hundred  louis  d'ors !      Now,  no  denial" 

Janak  in  vain  besought  him  for  one  day's  consideration ;  but  the  doc- 
tor pleaded  so  earnestly,  so  plausibly,  that  half  consenting,  half  compelled, 
the  bargain  was  closed.  Now  you  are  fast  1"  cried  his  visiter, — ^^  In 
two  hours  I  will  be  here  again." 

He  stepped  into  his  carriage,  murmuring  at  the  deamess  of  his  pur- 
chase, and  drove  back  to  the  city. 

vni 

"  Ah,  my  dear  doctor,"  cried  Sir  William,  who  was  seated  before  a 
massive  folio,  "welcome,  welcome! — ^no  specific  yet?  Here  I  have 
been  the  whole  day  turning  over  these  cursed  biographies  of  femons 
poisoners;  but  they  are  all  bunglers,  smatterers;  there  is  no  thorough- 
going plan,  no  system.  Doctor,  I  saw  this  morning  more  clearly  than 
ever  what  miserable,  mischievous,  wicked,  malicious  wretches  are  the 
whole  race  of  men.  Here  for  an  hour,  under  my  window,  the  idle 
vagabonds  of  the  street  have  been  carrying  on  their  devilish  riots. 
Heaven  only  knows  what  they  were  about ;  but  their  mischievous,  ma- 
licious dispositions  were  clear  as  the  day.  If  one  could  give  the  other  a 
sly  thump,  the  whole  deviPs  brood  of  them  burst  out  a  laughing ;  the 
laughter  went  through  my  very  bones.  How  fearful  was  the  thought 
of  the  increase  of  such  a  race  I  My  dear  doctor,  how  fiur  are  you 
advanced  in  your  search  9" 

"  The  vastness  of  the  undertaking,"  replied  the  physician,  "as  well 
as  the  danger  we  run  from  the  police,  demand  the  utmost  caution.  Pre- 
cipitation can  only  injure  our  enterprise ;  we  must  approach  the  goal 
step  by  step." 

"  Very  true — very  right,"  observed  Sir  William ;  "  but  further  "— ^ — 
"  It  would  also  be  unadvisable  to  work  upon  the  mass  before  we  have 
made  the  experiment  on  a  smaller  scale." 

"  Cluite  right ;  but,  my  dear  doctor,  the  specific  *- ^  , 

"  I  think  I  have  discovered  one."  °  Q' '^^^  ^^  LjOOgle 
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"Oht  glorious  doctor!"  cried  8ir  William,  eagerly  embracing  him, 
"what  is  it?" 

'^  It  will  require,  indeed,  a  trial  beforehand ;  and  I  wish  you  to  be 
present  to  witness  the  manner  in  which  the  poison  works." 

''  With  the  greatest  pleasure.  Nota  bene — I  do  not  intend  to  be  its 
victim  myself." 

'*  Never  fear ;  for  the  specific  has  the  advantage  over  all  others.  The 
prussic  acid  is  the  most  deadly  of  all  known  poisons,  and  is  found  in  the 
kernels  of  the  peach,  plum,  cherry,  dc.c.  The  idea  occurred  to  me  that 
the  acid  also  existed  in  the  blossom  of  these  fi:uit*trees  in  a  more  concen* 
trated  form.  I  examined  the  blossoms ;  but  found  my  expectation  dis- 
appointed as  often  as  I  made  the  trial  I  thought  no  more  of  the  matter 
until  my  acquaintance  with  you  renew^ed  the  subject  in  my  mind,  and, 
by  more  diligent  search,  I  found  what  I  sought." 

"  You  found  it,  my  darling  doctor,  in  the  blossom  of  the  tree?" 

'^  Not  in  the  natural  blossom  which  the  spring  produces,  but  in  the 
artificial — that  which  is  forced  upon  nature." 

^*  But  how  is  that  possible?"  asked  Sir  William  astonished. 

''  It  is  very  easy.  By  a  chemical  agent  I  have  discovered  the  sap  of 
the  tree  is  so  increased  and  strengthened,  that  it  bursts  into  bloom  almost 
at  once  without  regard  to  the  season  of  the  year.  This  forcing  of  nature 
is  productive  of  the  most  woilderiul  effects.  The  prussic  acid  exists  in 
these  flowers  in  its  strongest  form ;  their  scent  is  death." 

"  Excellent ! — ^but,  my  dearest  doctor,"  interrupted  Sir  William. 

"  Let  me  come  to  an  end.  This  scent  possesses  the  property  of  con- 
tagion, and  can  be  made  to  infect  the  natural  and  healthy  blossoms  in 
the  spring,  so  that  by  means  of  a  single  tree  a  whole  country  can  be 
poisoned.  The  other  means  of  spreading  it  through  the  air  must  also 
be  considered.  If  fortune  favors  us,  we  can  be  done  with  Europe  next 
spring." 

"Wonderful  man  1"  cried  Sir  William  in  admiration;  "the  human 
race  is  not  worthy  of  labors  so  sublime  even  for  their  destructioa  But 
for  us  to  whom  this  undertaking  belongs,  where  shall  we  find  an  anti- 
dote?" 

"  He  were  a  poor  poisoner,"  said  the  doctor,  "  who  thought  not  of 
that     It  has  been  in  my  cellar,  in  well  sealed  flasks,  for  a  year  past" 

"  Victoria  1"  cried  the  Englishman  clapping  his  hands. 

"As  for  the  trial,"  continued  the  physician,  "it  is  this:  I  have,  in 
the  park  of  the  country-seat  of  the  Baron  Von  Eichberg,  some  trees 
with  the  artificial  blossoms,  yet  so  inferior  are  they  that  their  scent  has 
no  effect  upon  a  person  in  sound  health  that  does  not  come  too  near. 
The  baron's  fiimily  shall  be  present,  and  see  the  miracle  with  their  own 
eyes." 

"  But  if  the  scent  has  no  effect,"  interrupted  Sir  William,  "  how  can 
we  judge  of  the  strength  of  the  poison?" 

"Among  the  members  of  the  baron's  family,"  replied  the  doctor,  "is  a 
beautiful,  but  delicate  and  nervous,  young  lady ;  I  beg  you  to  observe 
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her  strictly,  and  see  what  effect  the  first  scent  of  the  cherry-blossoms  has 
on  her.  In  her,  whose  nerves  are  exquisitely  susceptible,  you  may  see 
the  influence  of  the  poison.  She  will  probably  die  on  the  spot;  but  her 
death  will  be  attributed  to  her  disease;  whereas  v>e  might  be  suspected 
in  the  case  of  a  healthy  person— perhaps  might  be  brought  into  conflict 
with  the  police. 

**  I  understand,  my  good  sir ;  and  whai  shall  we  make  the  trial  f* 
•  "  To-morrow  at  noon,  if  fortune  &vors  us.     Yet  one  thing:  I  am  ex- 
traordinarily pressed  for  money;  could  you  accommodate  me  for  a  few 
weeks  with  seventy  louis  d'ors?" 

Sir  William  opened  a  drawer  in  his  bureau  and  threw  oat  gold  and 
bank-notes  on  the  table.  "Take  all  you  want,"  said  he;  "your dis- 
covery is  worth  thousands  to  me  T* 

"  I  need  only  seventy,"  answered  the  doctor,  counting  out  the  sum. 
"  In  a  few  weeks  I  will  repay  you.  Now,  fitfewell,  and  be  ready  to- 
morrow ;  I  will  call  for  you  before  noon." 

IX 

On  his  next  morning's  visit  to  his  patient,  the  doctor  met  the  baronesa 
in  the  ante-chamber.  When  he  asked  after  Adeline,  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  "  I  have  given  up  all  hope  I"  she  said.  "  Who  can  strive 
against  a  dark  fate  that  has  ruled  our  fiunily  for  centuriea?  It  calls  for 
another  victim  I"  She  wept  bitterly.  "  Day  and  night,"  pursued  she, 
"  my  daughter  thinks,  talks,  dreams  of  nothing  but  the  tree  of  death ; 
she  is  persuaded  that  the  next  new  moon,  according  to  the  old  saying,  is 
the  end  of  her  term  of  life." 

"  How  comes  it,"  asked  the  doctor,  "she  spoke  not  to  me  about  the 
tree?" 

"  She  feared,"  replied  the  baroness,  "  you  would  call  her  belief  super- 
stition." 

The  doctor  said  no  more ;  but  passed  into  the  sick  chamber.  Adeline 
was  reclining  on  the  sofa ;  Pauline,  with  tearful  eyes,  was  sitting  beside 
her  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  from  which  she  had  been  reading  to  her 
aister. 

The  wonted  questioning  began.  The  sisters  observed,  however,  a 
singular  abstraction  in  the  physician's  manner.  An  expression  of  thought- 
fulness  clouded  his  generally  cheerful  countenance.  Many  even  of  Ade- 
line's answers  were  apparently  unheeded ;  and  he  sat  looking  over  his 
own  prescription  a  long  while,  till  the  expectation  of  the  young  ladies 
amounted  almost  to  apprehension. 

"You  find  me  somewhat  absent  to-day,"  said  he  at  length  apolo- 
gizingly ;  "  but  the  singular  phenomenon  I  have  witnessed  has  tasked  in 
vain  my  learning,  as  a  naturalist,  to  account  for  it  You  haveboth 
doubtless  heard  the  story  of  trees  blossoming  in  harvest,  and  probably 
thought  it  &bulous.  Now,  I  assure  you,  I  saw  it  yesterday  with  my 
own  eyes.     Lady  Adeline's  birth-day  tree  is  in  full  blossom."^ ^5*^^ 
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In  vain  Pauline,  by  eloquent  looks  implored  the  doctor  to  be  silent 
He  was  apparently  too  much  absorbed  to  notice  her.  Adeline,  who 
found  her  impressions  thus  confirmed,  grew  paler,  and  grasped  the 
cushions  to  prevent  herself  from  ,&lling.  The  physician,  who 
seemed  not  to  observe  the  emotion  of  his  patient,  took  a  paper  box  from 
his  pocket,  and,  from  it,  presented  her  with  a  twig  full  of  blossoms.  "  I 
have  brought  you  this  as  a  specimen,"  said  he. 

Adeline  took  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  looked  at  it  in  long,  in  mourn- 
ful silence,  then  handed  it  to  her  sister.  '^  See,  Pauline,"  said  she  sofily 
"  my  death  flowers  I" 

Pauline  dropped  the  fatal  branch.  The  doctor,  who  seemed  still 
occupied  with  his  paper  box,  took  from  it  another  twig.  "  I  must  ask 
pardon,"  said  he,  *'  for  my  mistake ;  this  is  the  branch  from  Lady  Ade- 
line's tree.     You  perceive  it  is  much  handsomer  than  the  other." 

"  And  where  is  this  from  ?"  asked  Pauline  quickly,  snatching  it  up 
from  the  floor. 

"  Indeed,  my  dearest  Pauline,"  answered  the  doctor,  "  I  cannot  tell 
you  exactly  from  which  tree  that  was  broken.  See,  I  have  another," 
holding  up  a  third  specimen ;  '^  it  is  of  quite  a  difierent  sort" 

"  How  I"  cried  Pauline  with  deep  emotion,  as  if  life  and  death  hung 
upon  her  words ;  "  are  there  other  trees  blossoming  in  our  park  ?" 

"  That  is  the  mystery,"  said  the  doctor  pensively.  "  If  it  were  only 
the  Lady  Adeline's,  it  might  be  explained  by  the  &ct  that  the  tree  was 
diseased ;  but  I  yesterday  counted  no  less  than  a  dozen  in  full  bloom,  and 
it  set  me  to  thinking  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Ah,  our  knowledge  is 
nothing,  after  all,  but  patchwork." 

"  Adele,  my  Adele  I"  cried  Pauline,  and  tears  of  joy  burst  from  her 
beautiful  eyes ;  "  yott  are  saved,  my  Adele,  my  sister  1"  and  she  sank 
half  senseless  into  her  arms. 

"I  shall  stay  with  you,  Pauline  1"  answered  the  sick  girl,  weeping 
on  her  sister's  bosom.  They  remained  long  clasped  in  a  silent  embraca 
The  good  doctor  wiped  away  a  tear  unobserved  before  he  spoke  again. 
*'  But,  ladies,  I  do  not  understand  why  this  singular  and  rather  sad  phe- 
nomenon of  nature  should  create  such  joy  in  you  ?" 

"  Ah,  my  dear  doctor,"  cried  Pauline,  who  was  first  to  recover  from 
her  ecstacy,  "  I  could  kiss  you  for  the  good  news  1" 

"  Indeed !  then  do  so,  my  pretty  Pauline." 

"  Adeline  shall  live  many  new  moons  yet! — the  other  trees  are  in 
blossom — the  chronicle  threatens  nothing;  it  is  not  alont  her  birth-day 
tree  I"  and  she  clapped  her  liule  hands  for  delight  Adeline  leaned  for- 
ward and  whispered  to  the  doctor,  while  her  eyes  were  fixed  searchingly 
upon  him, 

"  You  are  surely  not  deceiving  us  ?" 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  replied  he,  "  you  have  strength  to  walk ;  a 
short  drive  cannot  hurt  you  this  delicious  morning.  How  say  you,  will 
you  go  and  see  the  blossoming  grove  with  your  own  eyes  t"  >^^    t 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  charming !"  cried  Pauline.    "  Dearest  Adele, 
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come,  come! — the  good  doctor  would  not  advise  any  thing  that  could 
hurt  you ;  we  will  wrap  you  up  warmly.  Only  look  at  the  bright  blue 
sky!" 

"  Doctor,"  said  Adelme,  "  3rou  will  answer  for  my  safety  ?"  and  she 
gave  consent  to  accompany  her  sister  to  the  country-seat ' 

"  Victoria !"  cried  the  physician  j  and  Pauline  flew  to  communicate  ' 
the  good  news  to  her  parents. 


"  Stay  here  quietly,"  said  the  doctor  to  Sir  William,  as  he  placed  him 
behind  the  grove  of  yew  trees;  "through  this  small  opening  you  can 
see  the  effect  of  the  poisonous  flowers  without  being  observed  yourself" 

"  And,  dear  doctor,  you  think  the  young  lady  will  really  die?*'  asked 
the  Englishman  somewhat  anxiously,  while  he  held  his  snuffTwx  con- 
tinually to  his  nose  to  protect  himself  from  the  poisonous  scent. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  was  the  reply ;  "weak  nerves  are  most  susceptible." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  mine  are  of  the  strongest,"  said  Sir  William. 
"  Doctor,  I  feel  very  far  from  well." 

"  Imagination,"  observed  the  doctor. 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  the  young  man,  "  those  cursed  flowers  are  be- 
ginning to  effect  me ;  we  should  have  brought  a  little  of  your  antidote 
with  us." 

"  I  pledge  you  my  word,"  said  the  physician,  "  the  flowers  have  ho 
effect  upon  you.     Keep  quiet,  the  baron*s  family  will  soon  be  here." 

"  The  poor  child !"  sighed  Sir  William  to  himself  "  Doctor,  good 
doctor,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  in  an  earnest,  gentle  voice. 

"Well?" 

"  It  is  a  pity— one  so  young" 

"  How !"  cried  the  doctor  in  seeming  astonishment ;  "  do  you  draw 
back  ?  What  matters  it  if  a  nervous  maiden  dies  a  few  months  before 
her  time,  when,  according  to  our  sublime  plan,  all  Europe  will  soon  be 
a  solitude?" 

"  Very  true,  indeed,"  answered  the  young  man. 

The  rolling  of  wheels  was  heard.  "  They  come !"  cried  the  physi- 
cian. "  Keep  quiet.  Sir  William."  He  went  to  the  park  gate.  The 
Englishman  stood  with  beating  heart  looking  through  the  opening 
among  the  trees. 

XI 

Adeline  passed  down  the  avenue  between  her  sister  and  the  doctor, 
feeling  as  if  she  were  in  a  new  world.  Her  dark  hair  was  parted  on 
her  forehead,  contrasting  swc^etly  with  its  marble  whiteness ;  a  delicate 
flush  was  on  her  cheek,  and  a  gentle  smile  played  about  her  mouth ;  but 
her  bosom  heaved  with  anxious  expectation — all  seemed  to  her  a  happy 
dream ;  her  unlooked-for  restoration  to  health,  her  deliverance  from  the 
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horrible  anticipation  that  had  haunted  her.  She  could  scarcely  even 
now  believe  the  doctor's  words ;  a  vague  anxiety  oppressed  her  until 
they  passed  the  yew  grove  and  stood  before  the  blossoming  trees.  Then 
she  saw  with  her  own  eyes  that  not  only  her  birth-day  tree,  but  many 
others  were  white  with  blossoms ;  and  the  bright  sun  shone  down  upon 
^  the  little  grove  as  if  it  were  a  day  in  spring.  The  dark  spell  that  had 
subdued  her  was  broken !  All  was  clear ;  there  was  no  delusion ;  the 
death  sentence  was  revoked ;  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  too  great  for 
her  to  bear  1  She  tried  to  lift  up  her  hands  in  thanksgiving  to  heaven, 
but  her  strength  failed  her,  and  she  sank  senseless  into  the  arms  of  the 
physician. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  rustling  was  heard  in  the  grove.  A  hand- 
some young  man  (despair  and  horror  in  his  face)  rushed  out.  "  I  am 
her  murderer  I"  he  cried,  and  threw  himself  breathless  at  the  maiden's 
feet 

"  Away  I"  cried  the  doctor  to  the  baron,  who,  petrified  at  this  double 
accident,  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  He  obeyed  mechanically.  Adeline 
was  borne  to  the  carriage ;  the  baroness  and  Pauline  followed  in  great 
alarm. 

"  Return  to  the  city  immediately,  and  let  the  young  lady  have  rest,'* 
said  the  doctor ;  "  in  half  an  hour  I  will  be  with  you.  Now  for  my 
other  patient" 

He  hastened  back  to  the  park  as  the  carriage  drove  off.  The  young 
man  was  speedily  restored  to  consciousness.  "Is  the  angel  dead?'* 
asked  he  eagerly;  "is  there  no  help  for  her?" 

"  Heaven  be  praised— none !"  was  the  reply ;  "  the  poison  worked 
admirably ;  but  she  never  complained.  I  would  scarce  have  credited  it 
myself" 

"  Then  I  will  die,  too,"  cried  Sir  William,  and  threw  himself  again 
on  the  ground.  The  doctor  beckoned  a  servant  to  his  assistance ;  they 
lifted  the  young  man  into  the  carriage,  and  drove  back  with  him  to  the 
city. 

No  sooner  was  the  park  empty,  than  an  old  man  came  out  of  the  gate 
house  towards  the  grove  as  fest  as  age  and  infirmity  would  permit  him 
to  walk.  He  had  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  his  whole  demeanour  bespoke 
the  utmost  impatience  and  anger.  It  was  no  other  than  Florian,  the  old 
coachman,  who  had  seen  Adeline  carried  away  in  her  swoon,  and  was 
resolved  to  wnak  his  vengeance  on  the  untimely  blossoms  that  had,  as  he 
supposed,  caused  all  this  suffering.  He  began  to  beat  among  them  with 
his  slick ;  but  was  surprised  to  perceive  that  every  stroke  brought  the  blos- 
soms in  a  thick  shower  to  the  ground.  In  a  few  moments,  the  cherry- 
trees  stood  as  bare  as  any  other  trees  in  the  park. 

"See,"  he  exclaimed,  looking  with  great  satisfection  at  his  own 
achievements,  "what  worthless  trash  they  were!  No  brave  cherry- 
tree  lets  its  blossoms  fall  thus,  as  if  they  were  only  glued  on.  But  I 
have  done  my  duty."  He  went  out  muttering,  and  closed  the  gate  after 
him. 
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XII 

"  Well,  the  new  moon  is  happily  over,'*  said  the  doctor  one  day  to 
the  baron. 

"  Qoi  be  thanked !  and  you,  my  best  friend,"  replied  the  £ither,  em- 
bracing the  physician;  '*my  Adeline  is  now  in  perfect  health." 

**  Excellent !"  said  the  doctor ;  "  and  my  patient,  Sir  William,  has 
risen  like  a  phoenix  from  his  fever,  and  is  quite  cured  of  his  poison 
mania. 

"  He  visits  us  daily,"  said  the  baron,  "  and  seems  to  take  great  interest 
in  Adeline.     He  is  a  noble  young  man." 

"  Indeed!"  cried  the  doctor  5  "  he  told  me  not  a  word  of  that  And 
Adeline?" 

"  Oh,  she  always  welcomes  him  with  a  smile,  and  frowns  upon  Pau- 
line if  she  speaks  of  the  conquest  of  Britain." 

"  Admirable  I  A  pretty  romance  will  grow  out  of  my  cures :  be- 
trothment— marriage — baptism  of  children — new  generations  !*' 

"  In  which  romance,"  cried  the  baron,  grasping  the  physician^s  hand, 
''  you  play,  wonderful  man,  the  noblest  part  1  Now  the  new  moon  is 
over ;  tell  me,  dear  doctor,  how  you  managed  to  create  a  spring  in  the 
midst  of  desolation." 

"  First  of  all,"  said  the  jovial  physician,  "  we  will,  an  it  please  you, 
drink  a  glass  of  Pedro  Ximenes  to  the  health  of  the  young  pair.  Now," 
and  he  tnade  room  on  the  sofa  for  the  baron,  ^^  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it ;  though,  in  truth,  there  is  not  much  to  telL 

**The  malady  of  your  daughter,  so  much  aggravated  by  an  idea  that 
had  taken  possession  of  her  mind,  I  saw  was  only  to  be  removed  by  an 
appeal  to  her  imagination.  As  luck  would  have  it,  I  learned  that  the 
fiimous  gardener,  Janak,  had  with  much  trouble  brought  a  cherry-tree  to 
blossom.  I  resolved  to  purchase  it,  cost  what  it  would,  and  decorate  with 
the  flowery  twigs  the  trees  round  the  Lady  Adeline's  birth-day  tree.  It 
was  evident  that,  if  other  trees  bloomed,  the  fatal  saying,  verified  by  the 
chronicle,  could  not  apply  to  her ;  but  a  serious  obstacle  lay  in  my  way, 
The  gardener  refused  to  sell  the  tree.  I  offered  for  it,  five,  ten,  twenty 
louis  d'ors,  all  in  vain.  At  length  he  confessed,  to  my  no  small  dismay, 
that  he  had  cuUivaled  the  tree  with  great  pains  for  a  present  to  the  prince 
on  his  birthday.  The  place  of  court-gardener  was  then  vacant ;  Janak 
was  one  of  the  candidates,  and  hoped,  by  means  of  the  cherry-tree,  to 
recommend  himself  to  the  prince,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  such  rarities. 
I  was  in  despair;  for,  without  the  tree,  I  saw  no  method  of  saving  your 
daughter's  life.  I  renewed  my  solicitations;  and  at  length  obtained  it  at  the 
enormous  price  of  one  hundred  louis  d*ors,  with  the  promise  that  I  would 
use  my  utmost  influence  to  secure  him  the  desired  place.  The  bargain 
was  closed.  I  had  but  one-third  of  the  stipulated  sum,  all  my  present 
wealth !  How  was  I  to  procure  the  remainder  ?  I  did  not  wish  to  apply 
to  you ;  but  bethought  me  of  my  rich  patient.  Sir  William.  The  idea 
then  entered  my  brain  of  undertaking  his  cure  at  the  same  time ;  thus, 
as  the  saying  goes,  *  hitting  two  birds  with  one  stone.' "  ^^^ 

The  doctor  then  related  his  conspiracy  with  the  yotmg  Englishman, 
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and  explained  his  nijrsterious  appearance  and  behaviour  in  the  park.  '^  I 
did  my  best,"  he  concluded, "  to  combat  in  both  patients  with  an  unhappy 
fiintasy.     Qod  has  given  me  success ;  the  cure  is  complete.** 

The  baron  listened  in  wonder  and  admiration ;  he  embraced  his  fnexA 
again,  and  gave  thanks  to  Heaven  with  a  full  heart.  "  But  come,"  he 
cried,  "come  and  see  the  girl  yourself;  tell  her  of  all — now  the  fetal 
day  is  past"  They  proceeded  to  the  baron's  house  without  delay,  and 
entered  the  drawing-room  unannounced.  Adeline,  blooming  as  a  rose, 
was  seated  by  the  window,  working  at  a  pearl  necklace.  Sir  William 
and  Pauline  were  helping  her  arrange  the  pearls. 

"  What  is  all  this  9"  asked  the  doctor,  looking  over  the  young  man's 
shoulder.  The  lovers  both  looked  up,  blushing  and  embarrassed.  "  Let 
me  feel  your  pulse,  Lady  Adeline,"  said  tho  doctor.  She  reached  out 
her  small,  white  hand  timidly. 

"  Is  it  my  hand  or  yours  that  trembles  so?"  asked  the  physician.  "  I 
cannot  tell ;  Sir  William,  do  you  my  duty  for  once,  and  tell  me  if  the 
young  lady  has  fever."  The  young  man  obeyed  mechanically.  "  But, 
my  dearest  sir,"  cried  the  doctor  suddenly,  "  you  must  have  a  higher 
fever  than  she  has  1  I  must  confess  I  did  not  look  for  this;  I  hoped  to 
find  my  patients  recovered.'* 

William  and  Adeline  seemed  not  to  understand  the  doctor,  who  spoke 
as  if  in  deep  earnest  But  Pauline  could  scarce  restrain  her  mirth  at 
the  comical  scene. 

"What  are  yqu  laughing  at,  my  pretty  Pauline?*'  asked  he.  "  Do 
you  not  know  that  you  owe  me  a  kiss  ?     I  am  come  to  claim  the  debt.** 

It  was  now  Pauline*s  turn  to  blush.  She  looked  as  if  she  would 
gladly  have  escaped  ;  but  the  doctor  was  resolute.  Then,  with  a  smile, 
he  took  the  lovers  each  by  the  hand,  and,  turning  to  the  baron,  said, 

"  I  give  them  up  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  restored  to  health  in  body 
and  mind ;  how  it  stands  with  their  hearts,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide.** 

Sharp  were  the  rebukes  the  good  physician  had  to  encounter,  when 
his  patients  found  out  how  he  had  cured  them.  But  it  needed  little 
intercession  to  restore  him  to  fevour. 

XIII 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  and  pre- 
parations for  a  day  of  rejoicing  were  rife  about  the  country-seal  of  the 
Baron  Von  Eichberg.  The  gates  and  trees  were  hung  with  garlands 
of  flowers ;  the  people  were  in  their  holiday  attire.  Old  Florian 
managed  every  thing.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  for  scarce  had 
the  sun  appeared  above  the  mountains,  when  the  approach  of  a  carriage 
from  the  city  was  hailed  with  loud  and  universal  acclamations.  Two 
gentlemen  on  horseback  accompanied  the  carriage ;  one  of  whom  was 
conspicuous  for  the  ease  and  grace  with  which  he  managed  a  noble 
looking  horse.  The  rider  was  the  good  doctor,  and  the  horse  was  a 
present  from  Sir  William,  tried  to-day  for  the  first  time.     The  other 
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horseman  was  Henry,  now  a  stud^t  of  medicine  at  Leipog,  who  h^ 
left  his  studies  for  a  time  to  be  pree^t  on  this  happy  occasion.  This 
occasion  was  no  less  than  the  marriage  of  the  young  pair  who  were 
seated  in  the  carriage,  the  handsome  Sir  William  and  the  charming 
Lady  Adeline. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  1  The  hamlet  bells,  the  shouts  and  songs  of  the 
peasants,  made  the  hills  echo  with  festive  sounds,  and  sent  happiness  to 
the  hearts  of  the  united  family,  added  to  the  welcome  of  the  spring,  son- 
shine,  and  the  fragrant  breeze.  The  doctor's  humour,  Pauline's  naivete, 
Henry's  declamatory  earnestness  and  pedantry,  Emily's  artlessness,  and 
Florian's  imperiouaiess,  with  the  quiet  happiness  of  the  youthful  lovers, 
and  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  the  parents,  added  to  the  joyous  season  and 
the  beauty  of  the  day,  formed  a  picture  of  enjoyment  which  the  writer 
of  this  tale  wishes  all  his  readers  could  have  witnessed  and  partaken. 
The  dinner  table  was  spread  in  the  park  under  the  green  canopy  of  trees. 
Spite  of  his  modest  remonstrances,  the  doctor  was  compelled  to  occupy 
the  place  of  honour  between  William  and  his  fair  bride.  The  meal 
passed  off  delightfully,  seasoned  by  sprightly  conversation  and  pleasant 
jests.  When  the  dessert  was  brought  on,  old  Florian,  with  a  military 
air,  stepped  forth  and  asked  audience  for  a  delinquent  It  was  granted; 
and  Lips,  in  holiday  apparel,  came  up  to  Adeline,  offering  her  a  basket 
covered  with  flowers. 

"  Aha !  'tis  our  miner !"  cried  the  doctor  laughing,  while  Adeline 
removed  the  flowers  and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  at  seeing  the 
basket  full  of  rich  ripe  cherries,  a  great  rarity  for  that  early  season.  All 
were  eager  to  know  whence  they  came;  the  mystery  was  soon  ex- 
plained. The  gardener,  Janak,  who,  through  the  doctor's  exertions,  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  appointment  he  wished  for,  had  refused  to 
accept  the  enormous  sum  offerred  for  the  cherry-tree,  and  had  insisted 
upon  returning  the  louis  d'ors.  The  Doctor,  who  felt  that  he  could  not 
conscientiously  receive  them,  had,  with  them,  established  a  fund  for  the 
relief  of  poor  gardeners.  Janak,  nevertheless,  felt  himself  still  indebted 
to  the  physician,  and  embraced  every  opportunity  of  showing  his  grati- 
tude to  him  and  his  good  will  to  the  family  of  his  friend.  The  cherries 
were  his  gift ;  Lips  had  begged  to  be  the  bearer,  that  his  peace  might 
thereby  be  made  for  sundry  misdemeanors. 

"  Yet  he  must  be  punished,"  observed  Sir  William;  "prying  and  eaves- 
dropping should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  with  impunity.  If  it  please  you, 
dear  father,  it  seems  proper  to  me  that  you  should  give  the  boy  his  dis- 
missal upon  the  spot.  That  he  may  not  be  without  the  means  of  earning 
his  bread,  however,  I  will  take  him  into  my  service  as  groom." 

This  exceeded  Lips's  boldest  expectations;  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  joy, 
his  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.  He  came  up  to  Sir  William, 
kissed  his  hand,  and  sang  out,  to  the  great  amuaanent  of  the  company, 
<<  Rule  BritanniaJ^ 

The  eating  of  the  cherries,  which  were  found  delicious,  turned  the 

uiyiiizeu  uy  -v^j  v^  v^pt  l\^ 
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conversatioa  upon  the  subject  of  tke  unnatural  cherry  blossoms  of  last 
year, 

"  I  should  have  certainly  died  before  the  new  moon,"  observed  Adeline. 

"  And  Heaven  knows,*'  said  Sir  William,  "  what  outrageous  thing  I 
might  not  have  done  in  my  misanthropic  spleen." 

Here  brother  Henry  rose  and  thundered  forth  a  tremendous  philippic 
against  superstitioa  "  Long  live  sound  reason,*'  he  cried  in  conclusion, 
and  the  glasses  clashed  together. 

"  It  is  well,  my  son,"  said  the  baron,  standing  up.  "  Long  live  rea- 
son \  and  let  us  hereby  learn  not  to  combat  superstition  and  fantasy  by 
angry  opposition,  but  by  prudence,  moderation,  and  wisdom,  as  the  ex- 
ample of  this  our  worthy  friend  has  taught  us,  without  whose  assistance 
we  should  in  all  probability  have  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  our 
number,  instead  of  meeting  here  in  joy.  Deeply,  my  children,  let  the 
lesson  sink  into  your  hearts  •,  it  must  never,  never  be  forgotten ;  and 
though  our  friend's  ^t  reward  is  in  his  own  heart,  he  will  not  disdain 
this  day  to  accept  our  united  wishes  for  his  happiness.  Long  live  our 
tDonder-working  doctor  P^ 

The  happy  j&mily,  one  and  all,  repeated  the  wish.  Lips,  at  a  signal 
from  Florian,  flew  off  like  an  arrow,  and  instantaneously  the  peals  of 
trumpet  and  kettledrum  drowned  the  merry  huzzas.  "  Fire !"  shouted 
Florian,  and  a  louder  uproar  commenced :  the  church  and  castle  bells 
joined  their  harmonious  chime.  The  family  crowded  round  their  bene- 
iactor  •  Pauline  flung  her  arms  around  his  neck  suddenly,  and  gave  him 
the  long-owed  kiss.  The  joy  was  too  much  even  for  the  doctor's  forti- 
tude: his  tears  flowed  without  restraint ;  but  all  were  smiling  around, 
and  the  pure  blue  heaven  above  looked  smilingly  down  upon  the  little 
heaven  below. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 


LIFE'S   NOONDAY    MUSINGS. 


Why  do  I  turn,  my  early  youlh,  with  lingering  glance  to  thee. 
And  with  a  trembling  hand  unseal  the  foimts  of  memory? 
Why  do  I  mourn  in  silence  deep  o'er  years  that  long  have  flo\vn, 
And  heavily  but  vainly  sigh  to  think  that  they  are  gone  ? 

Is  it  because  my  lip  and  cheek  no  more  with  beauty  glow  ? 
Because  no  longer  ringlets  fall  around  a  brow  of  snow  ? 
Because  the  spirit-speaking  flush,  the  bloom  of  lif^  has  past  ? 
Is  it  these  things  that  shadows  deep  across  my  pathway  cast  ?  .^T^ 
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Not  8o:  with  tranquil  glance  I  gaze  upon  this  altered  &ce ; 
No  sorrow  for  these  perished  charms  ^nds  in  my  heart  a  place. 
Careless  I  mark  each  girlish  grace,  one  after  one  decay, 
And  smile  to  think  my  joy  in  them  as  transient  was  as  they. 

Time  has  not,  with  unsparing  hand,  borne  health  nor  stroigth  away, 
Nor  quenched  the  eye's  clear  glance,  nor  turned  these  raven  locks  to 

grey. 
He  has  not  bowed  the  frame  to  earth,  nor  made  the  hand  grow  weak, 
The  voice,  less  joyous  than  of  yore,  can  yet  of  mercy  speak. 

The  good,  the  glorious,  the  feir,  one  after  one  have  died, 
But  those  that  make  the  world  to  me,  yet  linger  by  my  side. 
The  intellect  of  ages  gone  I  yet  can  make  my  own, 
With  pleasure  view  the  artist's  touch,  or  list  the  poet's  tone. 

My  anxious  spirit,  wherefore  mourn  o'er  thy  departed  years; 
With  blessings  such  as  thou  hast  named,  what  cause  hast  thou  for  tears? 
Why  should'st  thou  mourn  on  looking  back  upon  life's  early  day? 
Why  not  rejoice  that  thou  hast  trod  so  fiir  thy  deyious  way? 

Ah  1  while  with  tranquil  glance  I  view  the  outward  flush  depart, 
With  anxious  care  I  note  the  bloom  fade  slowly  from  my  heart; 
The  buoyant  hopes,  the  spirit  bright,  that  ne'er  foreboded  ill, 
The  thoughtlessness  of  coming  change— would  these  were  with  me 
still  1 

I  sigh  to  think  that  time  has  borne  the  glow  of  heart  away ; 
That  dread  of  coming  years  should  dim  my  morning  visions  gay. 
Oh  'tis  in  early  youth  alone  our  lips  can  truly  say, 
"  Sufficient  is  the  present  ill  unto  the  present  day." 

My  troubled,  restless  spirit,  lay  these  anxious  cares  aside, 

They  spring  from  this :  thou  can'st  not  trust  thy  God  to  be  thy  guide. 

Thou  dost  not  in  his  love  confide,  or  thou  would'st  truly  feel 

A  depth  of  joyful  confidence  that  youth  could  ne'er  reveal. 

Oh  Thou,  the  finisher  of  ftdth,  create  it  in  my  soul, 
Forgive  the  murmurs,  hush  the  fears,  that  o'er  my  spirit  roll ; 
Grant  me,  with  perfect  joy,  to  leave  all  that  is  dear  with  Thee ; 
With  such  a  trust  as  earth  ne'er  gave  that  thus  it  best  shall  be. 

Sept.,  1839. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  vs.  NEW  YORK  STATE. 


It  may  not  perhaps  be  forgotten  by  our  readers,  that  in  an  Article  in 
our  last  October  Number,  while  speculating  upon  the  manifest  approach- 
ing dissolution  of  the  "  Whig  Party,"  we  anticipated,  in  the  very  midst 
of  our  universal  triumphs  in  the  elections  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Union, 
the  probable  loss  of  the  approaching  election  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  will  also  be  remembered  that  this  admission  did  not,  in  the  least  degree, 
afiect  the  general  grounds  on  which  was  "based  our  prediction,  that  that 
party,  as  a  great  whole,  was  on  the  eve  of  a  political  "dissolution" — its 
opposition  being  broken  down,  its  prospects  utterly  hopeless,  and  a  great/ 
proportion  of  those  popular  masses  which  it  has  been  so  long  able  to 
delude,  being  already  either  transferred  to  their  proper  home  in  the 
Democratic  ranks,  or  so  &r  loosaied  from  their  unnatural  adhesion  to 
the  Federalism  which  has  constituted  the  nucleus  and  heart  of  the  "  Whig 
Ptoty,"  as  to  be  manifestly  already  in  a  state  of  rapid  transition. 

We  retraced  the  political  history  of  the  last  two  years.  We  exhibited 
the  Administration  almost  hopelessly  prostrated  by  the  whirlwind  of  dis- 
aster of  the  panic  year  of  1837 — the  Whigs  every  where  victorious  and 
exultant — the  former  powerfully,  but  at  immense  disadvantage,  struggling 
in  the  great  conflict  of  argument,  against  all  the  plausible  topics  of  par- 
tisan appeal,  aflforded  in  abundance  to  the  latter  by  the  actual  condition  of 
the  country,  of  which  t^e  whole  responsibility  was  naturally  cast  upon 
the  "experiments"  of  the  Administration,  and  the  innovating  destructive 
principles  of  the  party  which  supported  it  Then  succeeded  the  gradual 
explosion  of  one  after  another  of  the  Whig  delusions  of  the  times — the 
demonstration,  by  the  test  of  experience,  of  one  after  another  of  the  De- 
mocratic arguments — the  hard-fought  reconquest  by  the  Administration, 
step  by  step,  of  its  lost  ground — the  steady  recovery  of  the  before  panic- 
stricken  public  opinion — the  reconversion  of  one  after  another  of  the  old 
Democratic  States,  and  the  unexpected  accession  of  others  long  deemed 
irreclaimably  Federal — the  still  progressive  multiplication  of  majorities, 
extended  and  confirmed  by  all  the  elections  of  the  present  year — the 
signal  feilure  and  recoil  of  the  grand  party  demonstration  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  founded  on  the  New  York  de&lcations — and  finally 
the  fruitless  exhaustion  of  all  the  old,  threadbare  topics  of  abuse,  not  less 
unjust  than  virulent,  which  had  so  long  constituted  the  armoury  whence 
were  drawn  all  the  principal  weapons  of  the  opposition  with  which  the 
Administration  had  been  so  fiercely  and  unremittingly  assailed.  In  view 
of  this  state  of  the  two  parties  which  have  divided  the  country,  in  con- 
nection with  all  their  past  history  throughout  the  terms  of  the  late  and 
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present  Adminutrations^  the  conclution  wbicb  we  have  stated  appeared 
irresistible,  namely,  tbat  tbe  opposition,  as  (^  hto  years  organized,  was 
to  be  regarded  asfeirly  broken  down,  and  tbe  "  Wbig  Pfcirty  "  as  neces* 
sarily  on  tbe  eve  of  a  complete  dtstoltUitm, 

Yet  was  it  still  in  the  midst  of  all  tbese  evidences  of  tbe  orerwbelming^ 
triumph  of  the  Administration  throughout  tbe  Union— evidences  of  a 
more  powerful  ascendency  than  tbe  Republican  party  has  ever  yet  pos- 
sessed— tbat  we  declared  the  "  great  uncertainty  '*  we  regarded  as  resting^ 
upon  the  coming  election  in  tbe  State  of  New  York ;  referring  distiactljr 
to  these  two  probable  causes  of  tbe  defeat  we  anticipated  for  tbe  Demo* 
cratic  party,  namely,  tbe  '*  great  sectional  interests  involved,"  and  ^^wkat 
appears  to  vr  the  confined  condition  of  ike  p%Mie  mind  in  ike  State  ai 
large  on  the  principles  at  itakeJ* 

Now,  it  i»  by  no  means  lor  the  purpose  of  laying  claim  to  any  pectr- 
liar  credit  of  prophetic  sagacity  that  we  here  refer  to  our  opinions  enter* 
tained  and  published  at  a  tine  when  they  seemed  so  little  in  harmony 
with  all  the  apparent  probabilities.  But  since  it  is  our  object  to  peribnn 
the  necessary,  though  but  little  agreeable,  task  of  ejq>laimng  tbe  cause* 
of  this  defeat  in  tbe  State — this,  to  many,  unexpected  exception  to  tb« 
general  tourse  of  Democratic  victories  elsewhere — we  may  be  permitted 
thus  to  show  at  the  outset,  that  our  explanations  are  no  after-thought  of 
commonplace  apology  fer  a  defeat ;  and  tbat  there  is  no  affectation  in  oar 
expression  of  a  feeling  a  little  stronger  than  indifference,  even  though  we 
may  not  call  it  positive  satisfaction,  at  the  result ;  tbe  grounds  of  our  con- 
fidence in  tbe  correctness  of  the  views  before  expressed,  in  relation  to  the 
present  state  and  prospects  of  our  general  poUtica,  remaining  entirely 
unaffected  by  it 

As  a  general  rule,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  prefer  tbe  suffirages 
of  tbe  country  to  those  of  tbe  city.  It  is  on  the  former  that  the  maia 
reliance  of  our  party  has  always  rested  The  fiirmer  is  naturally  a 
Democrat — tbe  citizen  may  be  so,  but  it  is  in  spite  of  many  obstacles.  Ia 
the  country  a  more  healthy  moral  atmosphere  may  be  said  to  exist,  un* 
tainted  by  tbe  corruptions  and  contagions  of  the  crowded  city,  analogous 
to  its  purer  breezes  which  tbe  diseased  and  exbaosted  denizen  of  tbe 
latter  is  from  time  to  time  compelled  to  seek  for  tbe  renovation  of  hi» 
jaded  feculties  of  mind  and  body.  In  the  city  men  move  in  masses. 
They  catch  tbe  current  opinion  of  tbe  hour  from  their  class,  and  from 
those  public  organs  of  the  press  on  which  they  are  accnstomed  to  depend 
for  their  daily  supply  of  superficial  thought— fer  their  morning  dose  of 
mental  stimulus,  in  those  flaming  appeals  to  their  passions,  their  interests, 
or  their  vanity,  which  it  is  tbe  vocation  of  tbe  latter  daily  to  administer. 
They  have  little  leisure  to  reflect  calmly  and  independently  for  them* 
selves.  They  are  like  men  in  a  troubled  crowd,  swept  hither  and  thither 
by  the  current  of  the  huge  mass,  with  a  force  wbicb  tbe  individual  can 
rarely  nerve  himself  to  icem.  Individuality  in  feet  loses  itself,  almost  of 
necessity,  in  the  constant  pressure  of  surrounding  example,  of  the  g^eral 
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habit  and  tone  of  society,  and  in  the  contagious  excitements  which  rapidly 
chase  each  other  in  their  successive  sway  over  the  multitudinous  aggre- 
gate of  minds. 

In  the  city,  too,  men  live  more  for  artificial,  deceptive  "  appearances" — 
for  a  petty  pride  of  silly  fashion— for  a  mean  ostentation  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  in  all  its  relative  degrees — in  a  constant  state  of  jealous  soaai- 
tiveness  to  their  position  in  those  classifications  which  naturally  arise  out 
of  the  dense,  heterogeneous  mass  of  men  that  compose  the  population  of  a 
city — in  a  perpetual,  even  though  unconscious,  habit  of  self-comparison, 
of  an  upward  looking  envy,  and  a  downward  looking  contempt  And 
how  injurious  must  be  the  influence  of  the  all-pervading  social  atmo* 
sphere  thus  generated,  to  all  true  independence  and  elevation  of  character 
— to  all  mental  freedom  and  fearlessness — to  that  proud  democratic  dig- 
Bity  of  manhood,  to  that  noble  love  and  respect  for  the  equal  human 
nature  and  human  rights  of  the  humblest  of  our  fellow  men,  alone  worthy 
of  the  American  Citizen — it  cannot  be  necessary  for  us  to  expatiate  upon« 
Well,  indeed,  notwithstanding  their  unquestionable  industrial  utility,  as 
vast  labor-saving  machines,  did  Jefferson  term  all  great  cities,  in  view  of 
their  deleterious  moral  character  and  influence,  "  festering  sores  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  politic." 

In  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  man  enjoys  an  existence  of  a 
healthier  and  truer  happiness,  a  nobler  mental  freedom,  a  higher  native 
dignity — for  which  a  poor  equivalent  is  found  in  that  superficial  polish 
produced  by  the  incessant  mutual  attrition,  and  that  more  intense  life,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  excited  by  the  perpetual  surrounding  stimulus  that 
belong  to  cities.  He  is  thrown  more  on  himself  Most  of  his  labors  are 
comparatively  solitary,  and  of  such  kind  as  to  leave  his  mind  meanwhile 
free  for  reflection.  Every  thing  around  him  is  large,  open,  free,  unarti- 
flcial,  and  his  mind  insensibly,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  takes  a  corres* 
ponding  tone  from  the  general  character  of  the  objects  and  associations 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being.  He  is  less 
dependant  an  the  hourly  akl  of  others,  in  the  regular  routine  of  his  life, 
as  likewise  on  their  opinions,  their  example,  their  influence.  The  ine- 
qualities of  social  distinctions,  the  operation  of  which  is  attended  with 
equal  moral  injury  to  the  higher  and  the  lower,  afiect  less  his  more  simple 
and  independent  course  of  life.  He  is  forced  more  constantly  to  think 
and  act  for  himself,  with  reference  to  those  broad  principles  of  natural 
right,  of  which  all  men  alike,  when  unperverted  by  ar^cial  circum- 
stances, carry  with  them  a  common  general  understanding.  And  to  live 
he  must  labor— all  the  various  modes  by  which,  in  great  congregations  of 
men,  certain  classes  are  ingeniously  able  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
fruits  of  the  general  toil  of  the  rest,  being  to  him  alike  unknown  and 
impracticable.  Hence  does  he  better  appreciate  the  true  worth  and  dig- 
nity of  labor,  and  knows  how  to  respect,  with  a  more  manly  and  christian 
83rmpathy  of  universal  brotherhood,  those  oppresssed  masses  of  the  labor- 
ing poor,  whose  vast  bulk  constitutes  the  basis  on  which  alone  rests  the 
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pvoud  apex  of  tbe  tooial  pyramid.  In  a  woid,  ba  k  a  more  natural,  a 
more  healthy,  a  more  independeat,  a  more  geuuine  auui, — and  hence,  aa 
we  have  said  above,  the  &rmer  is  naturally  a  democrat;  the  citizen  may 
be  so,  but  it  is  in  spite  of  many  obstacles. 

We  have  here  briefly,  in  passing,  alluded  to  the  rea8(ms  ibr  our  pre- 
feieDce  of  the  political  support  of  the  country  over  that  of  the  city ;  and 
to  the  causes  of  the  feet  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  former  has  alwaya 
been  found  to  be  the  true  home  of  American  democracy;  while  in  the 
latter,  and  in  their  circumradiated  influence,  has  usually  been  found  the 
main  strength  of  that  party  by  which,  under  one  form  and  name  or 
another,  the  progress  of  the  democratic  principle  has,  from  the  outset,  beeo 
so  bitterly  and  unremittingly  opposed.  And  hence  the  frequent  saying 
of  G^eneral  Jackson,  that  in  the  cities  and  towns  his  opponents  w^e  all 
powerful,  but  that  at  the  first  country  crossroad,  there  his  land  began. 
How  generally  true  this  is  still  at  the  present  day,  our  readers  do  nd. 
need  to  be  here  told. 

Throughout  all  the  late  contest  between  our  two  parties,  commencing 
with  that  of  General  Jackson's  first  election,  this  natural  bias  of  the  citiet 
and  towns  against  the  Democratic  party — the  general  truth  of  which  is 
not  invalidated  by  particular  exceptions — was  promoted  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  Paper-Money  Credit  System  which  constituted  the  chief  force 
in  the  field  against  it  This  fact  necessarily  involved  in  the  struggle  the 
whole  commercial  system  of  the  country  which  was  almost  wholly  ad- 
ministered and  controlled  through  the  former.  In  the  cities  this  being 
the  paramount  influence,  and  comprising  not  the  mercantile  community 
alone,  but  extensive  other  classes,  professional  and  laboring,  more  or  less 
directly  connected  with  it,  it  embraced  of  course  a  large  proportion  of 
thoee  classes  whose  natural  instincts  and  sympathies,  as  well  as  their  sub- 
ilantial  interests,  ought  more  properly  to  have  attached  them  to  the  De- 
'mocratic  party,  and  would  have  done  so,  but  for  this  peculiar  conjunctioD 
«f  causes,  and  the  overpowering  pressure  of  influence  upon  ihem  from 
above,  by  the  greet  mercantile  community,  on  whose  patronage  depended 
Iheir  daily  bread. 

A  condderation  of  the  general  ideas  and  fiicts  here  referred  to  makes 
Ihe  more  remarkable  the  contrast  between  the  results  of  the  late  New 
York  election  in  the  city  and  in  the  country.  How  happens  it,  that 
while  in  every  other  quarter  of  the  Union  we  see  the  manifestations  of 
a  popular  movement  so  powerful  and  so  grand,  in  favor  of  the  policy  of 
the  Democratic  party,  yet  in  the  Caunirf  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  native 
State,  where  a  few  years  ago  our  party  was  so  overwhelmingly  in  the 
ascendant,  the  progress  of  that  movement  is  found  to  be,  though  sensiblo, 
yet  comparatively  so  feeble  and  sbw, — ^while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
City,  more  naturally  the  home  and  stronghold  of  the  antagonist  principle 
to  that  movement,  it  has  been  seen  to  sweep  on  to  so  decisive  and  satia- 
&ctory  a  victory  1  Whence  this  unnatural  contrast  ?  Had  the  converse 
of  the  feet  been  the  case,  its  explanation  might  have  aeem^  obviooa 
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nough,  as  we  obMire  it  in  the  two  risler  cities  of  the  great  ootnmercial 
emporium  of  which  we  are  speaking,  I^ladelphia  and  BoeUm.  Had 
both  city  and  country  gone  against  die  Administration,  by  however  small 
a  majority,  the  contrast  of  the  exception  it  would  hare  presented  to  the 
general  course  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Union,  would 
still  have  been  less  remarkable  than  their  present  attitude  oi  opposition 
to  each  other, — the  city  strcmgly,  purely,  and  zealously  democratic,  and 
the  country  arrayed  on  the  side  of  a  system  of  opinions,  of  which  die 
fiurmers  ought  certainly  to  be  the  very  last  amongst  whom  we  should 
look  for  the  peculiar  supporters  and  pastisans. 

It  is  of  this  anomaly  that  we  desire  to  render  an  account,  not  less  for 
the  satisfiiction  of  the  Democratic  party^elsewhere,  than  for  the  benefit  of 
that  portion  of  our  friends  in  the  State  of  New  York  itself,  to  whom  the 
lesson  afforded  by  their  late  election  particularly  addresses  itself  We 
cannot,  with  any  degree  of  consistency,  allow  it  to  pass  unexplained,  little 
agreeable  as  it  may  be  to  repeat  some  necessary  truths,  which^  however 
wholesome,  may  not  probably  be  very  acceptable  to  many  both  personal 
md  political  friends. 

May  it  not  be  possible  that  the  city  election  was  unfitvorably  influenced 
against  the  Whigs  by  fraud,  their  opponents  having  entire  possession  of 
its  municipal  organization,  through  the  Mayor  and  Councils,  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  inspectors  of  election  in  every  ward?  Or  may  not  aconsiderable 
portion  of  the  probable  Whig  votes  have  been  kept  from  the  polls  by  vio- 
lence and  tumult  by  reason  of  that  deep  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  rudo 
^  lower  classes  of  society,"  which  has  evidently  been  excited  with  a  pecu- 
liarly tiTong  democratic  enthusiasm  on  the  present  occasion?  Unfortu- 
nately for  both  these  pleas  of  extenuation,  which  defeated  parties  are  so 
often  apt  to  use,  the  Whig  press  itself  of  the  city  was  compelled  to  bear 
a  most  unusual  testimony  to  the  perfect  feimess  and  order  of  the  elec- 
tion, under  the  administration  of  the  Democratic  public  authorities,  and 
to  its  completeness  as  a  satisfiictory  test  of  the  genuine  public  ojnnion 
of  the  community.  And  this  is  in  feet  the  first  electicm  within  our  re- 
membrance at  which  the  defeated  party  has  been  forced,  not  only  to  ad- 
wk  this  feet,  but  even  to  volunteer  its  admission. 

The  mith  is  simply,  as  has  been  already  strongly  stated  by  the  Demo- 
eratic  press  of  the  city,  that  the  victory  in  the  one  has  been  due  to  the 
frankness  and  freedom  with  which  the  broad  democratic  principles  in- 
volved in  the  general  policy  of  the  Administration  were  put  forward 
before  the  people ;  and  the  defeat  in  the  other  mainly  to  die  diflferent 
course  that  was  pursued  by  the  great  body  of  the  party  press  and  party 
leaders,  namely,  that  of  compromise,  non-committalism,  reserve,  '*  mode- 
ration"— the  effect  of  which  was,  so  fer  to  blend  together  the  shades  of 
the  dividing  lines  between  the  two  opposing  sjrstems  of  opinion  of  the 
two  parties,  as  to  make  it  not  easy  for  the  common  sense  of  common 
people  to  distinguish  them  apart  Hence  the  '^confused  state  of  the 
public  mind"  to  which  we  ascribed  in  advance  the  probable  loss  of  the 
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election  in  the  Slate.  Hence  tbe  absence  of  that  deep  popubr  cntha- 
siastn,  in  behalf  of  strong  principles  broadly  defined  and  strongly  brought 
out  in  bright  relief,  to  which  our  general  coarse  of  Democratic  victories 
of  the  present  year  is  to  be  solely  ascribed. 

A  portion  of  the  Democratic  press  and  politicians  of  the  State  have 
retorted  upon  the  city,  that  it  was  to  the  needlessly  strong  and  "uhra" 
promulgation  of  principles,  on  the  part  of  the  hater,  that  the  ddeat  in 
the  former  was  attributable.  And  to  a  c^tain  ejteoX  the  remark  may 
not  be  entirely  incorrect 

The  leading  issues  on  which  the  election  was  contested  in  the  city 
were  comprised  in  the  fiunous  "pledges"  required  by  Tammany  Hall 
from  the  I>emocratic  candidates  for  the  Legislature.  These  were— the 
Independent  Treasury,  with  the*  Specie  Clause,  as  its  vital  principle; 
uncompromising  opposition  to  the  bestowal  of  any  more  bank  charters, 
or  to  the  renewal  of  any  okl  ones;  the  prompt  suppression  of  small  bills 
under  the  denomination  of  five  dollars ;  and  opposition  to  the  incurring 
of  debt  by  the  State  ibr  the  construction  of  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment Here  were  broad  and  strong  propositions,  all  of  a  soundly  demo- 
oratic  character,  all  in  harmony  with  the  general  principles  involved  in 
most  of  the  leading  measures  that  have  formed  the  topics  of  political 
discussion  during  the  past  several  years.  They  naturally  seized  power- 
fully hold  of  the  public  mind  in  the  city.  They  worthily  roused  its 
attention,  its  enthusiasm.  Here  was  no  wavering,  no  double-dealing,  no 
party  management  All  was  open,  bold,  and  genuinely,  radically  demo- 
cratic.    The  effect  is  before  the  world. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  public  mind  in  the  city  had  be^ 
gradually  prepared,  by  a  long  process  of  deep  agitation  on  Amdamental 
principles  during  four  or  five  years  past,  for  the  reception  of  this  strong 
regimen  of  "  radical ''  opinions.  It  was  there  that  had  commenced  the 
movement  which  has  now  swept  over  the  whole  land,  north,  east,  sooth 
and  west  It  was  there  that  first  appeared  the  incipient  fermentation  of 
that  purifying  leaven  of  ^*  Locofocoism "  which  is  now  fiist  leavening 
the  whole  lump.  In  New  York  city  the  trammels  of  the  old,  and  sadly 
abused,  system  of  party  management  and  party  "  usages,"  had  been  to  a 
great  extent  cast  off,  and  the  limbs  of  its  now  free  Democracy,  formerly 
so  hampered  and  cramped  as  to  have  become  almost  paralyzed  by  the  long 
process,  had  begun  to  recover  their  healthy  native  rigor.  In  the  coun. 
try,  unfortunately,  to  too  great  an  extent,  this  was  not  the  casa 

There  is  no  other  possible  means  by  which  a  majority  thus  demoral- 
iaed  by  a  long  system  of  party  MtMnanagement,  can  recover  its  pris- 
tine energies,  and  with  them  re-establbh  the  crumbled  fabric  of  its  as- 
cendency, than  by  going  for  a  few  years  into  minority,  there  to  under* 
go,  at  the  same  time  the  process  of  just  punishment  for  the  pa^  and  of 
necessary  purification  for  the  future.  If  that  majority  has  been  but  a 
false  professing  democracy,  sustained  by  corrupt  means,  and  by  the  mere 
discipline  of  party  organization,  then  this  process  of  decline  by  its  cwn 
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internal  decay  must  be  £UaL  The  disease  is  in  that  case  a  moctal  one, 
and  no  human  skill  or  power  can  arrest  the  progress  of  cancerous  mor- 
tification, or  avert  its  certain  result  of  dissolution.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  indeed,  as  it  professed  itself,  a  true  democracy,  however 
perverted  and  cramped  in  the  freedom  of  external  developement,  and 
however  overspread  by  superficial  disease,  yet  full  of  all  the  healthy  and 
self-purifying  vigor  of  the  democratic  principle  at  its  heart,  then  is  its 
malady,  violent  and  convulsive  as  it  may  seem,  but  a  transient  and  trifling 
one.  The  necessary  course  of  its  progress  must  be  precisely  what  wo 
have  seen  in  the  city  of  New  York— >ir<<,  a  secession  of  a  nnall  frac- 
tion of  the  large  majority,  led,  possibly,  by  a  single  bold,  strong  and 
commanding  mind ;  secondly,  a  fierce  persecution  of  that  small  fraction 
by  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  minority,  for  the  hateful  radicalism  of 
their  new-&ngled  "destructive,"  "Jacobinical,"  "agrarian,"  "insane," 
"  Robespierrean,"  principles,  accompanied  with  a  consequent  general 
social  panic  of  abhorrence  of  the  said  principles  and  their  partisans; 
thirdly,  the  gradual  progress  of  the  opinions  of  the  new  party,  stimu- 
lated by  persecution,  until  they  have  made  such  encroachment  upon  the 
former  numerical  majority  as  to  throw  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
common  enemy,  who  has  meanwhile  been  standing  coolly  by,  fimning 
the  flame  of  discord,  and  exulting  in  the  arrival  of  the  moment  to  profit 
by  it ;  fourthly,  the  complete  ascendency  of  the  latter  for  a  time,  while 
a  vehement  internal  struggle  is  still  in  progress  between  the  old  and  the 
new  school,  between  which  the  democratic  party  is  now  distracted; 
fifthly,  the  consummation  of  this  latter  process  of  fermentation,  the  com- 
pile ascendency  of  the  new  school,  accompanied  by  the  acquisition  of 
many  honest  converts  from  the  opposite  party,  and,  necessarily  and  hap- 
pily, by  a  considerable  defecation  of  its  own  old  unwholesome  particles, 
which  are  soon  seen  to  collect  as  a  distinct  scum  upon  the  surface,  and 
to  pass  ofl*,  under  the  name  of  "  Ckmservatives,"  or  any  other  they  may 
choose  to  adopt ;  and  finally,  the  complete,  decisive,  and  glorious  rein* 
statement  of  the  democratic  majority  in  power,  purified,  reinvigcmited, 
renewed,  and,  let  us  hope,  penitent  from  the  punishment  it  has  so  well 
deserved  and  so  severely  suffered,  and  wise  with  the  experience  which 
has  been  the  precious  jewel  in  the  head  of  its  adversity. 

In  this  mere  general  statement  of  the  natural  steps  of  this  necessary 
periodical  process,  our  readers  will  of  course  readily  recognize  the  actual 
facts  of  the  history  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  City  of  New  York 
through  the  past  five  years.  In  the  State  at  large,  the  development  of  the 
process  has  not  quite  kept  pace  with  its  rapidity  in  the  former.  The 
majority  was  retained  in  the  State,  the  compactness  and  order  of  the 
system  of  party  organization  continuing  unbroken  and  undistracted,  long 
after  the  city  was  plunged  into  the  midst  of  all  its  confusion.  The  natural 
consequence  is  that  the  process  has  also  reached  its  necessary  consumma- 
tion sooner  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  In  this  idea  is  contained  the 
full  explanation  of  the  late  election.  ^  , 
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The  purty  htden  and  the  paity  preM,  m  the  State  at  large,  ha^e  never 
yet  come  boldly  forth  wkb  the  tame  free  and  strong  avowab  of  pare 
democratic  principles,  that  have  already,  for  some  time,  been  fomiliar  to 
the  public  mind  of  the  city.  They  have  still  clang  too  f<mdly  to  the 
flesh-pots  of  £g3rpt  They  have  not  yet  overcome  their  ancient  timid 
rever«:ice  for  their  banks,  and  ihmi  credit  system,  and  their  paper  money. 
There  has  be^A  too  much  of  compromise  and  concession  of  principle  in 
their  efforts  to  compose  their  party  divisions ;  too  much  poetponemait  ot 
agination  of  topics  of  dissension,  which  must  come  sooner  or  later.  There 
has  been  too  much  of  stifling  <^  opinion  under  the  uniform  discipline  of 
party  management ;  too  much  sacrifice  of ''  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  to  petty  motives  of  seeming  expediency ;  too 
much  trimming  of  sails  to  shining  breezes  of  temporary  popularity ;  too 
little  confidence  in  their  own  principles,  and  in  the  eventual  rectitode  ot 
the  popular  judgment  Witness,  for  example,  the  disgraceful  spectacle 
presented  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  of  the  politidana  of  both 
parties  vieing  with  each  other  in  restoring  to  the  banks  of  the  State  the 
privilege  of  issuing  small  bills  1 — ^retracing  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  the  progress  of  sound  doctrine  in  relation  to  the  currency, 
achieved  by  the  long  labors  of  past  years— taking  back  the  whole  justly 
odious  system  of  paper  currency  to  the  arms  of  the  so-called  Democratic 
party — repenting,  recanting,  repudiating,  one  of  the  most  important 
doctrines  of  the  party  to  which  they  still  professed  undiminished  attach* 
ment 

Such  an  act  was  suicidal  It  was  performed  in  the  Legislature  with 
all  the  indecent  haste  of  a  weak  timidity,  to  caot  off  the  burden  of  an 
apparent  temporary  unpopularity,  which  was  said  to  attach  to  the  law 
restricting  the  issue  of  small  bills,  because  the  formers  found  them  to  be 
replaced  with  floods  of  the  small  tnu^  issued  by  the  banks  of  other 
States.  But  that  was  not  the  true  remedy  for  the  evil  On  the  passage 
of  that  act  we  foresaw  a  severe  and  inevitable  retribution;  and  the  con- 
fiised  state  of  the  public  mind,  the  distrust  d*  the  professed  democracy  of 
the  party  which  could  be  so  inconsistent  with  itself^  with  the  consequent 
loss  of  the  recent  election  in  the  State,  are  bcft  the  natural  consummatioQ 
of  that  well  merited  retribution. 

In  this  point  of  view,  then,  we  assent  to  the  assertion  of  not  a  few  of 
our  frien4s  in  the  country,  that  it  was  to  the  strong  and  ''  ultra  "  principles 
set  forth  by  the  more  radical  democracy  of  the  city,  that  the  loss  of  the 
State  is  to  be  ascribed  It  was  so— not  because  those  principles  were  not 
all  perfectly  sound  and  just — not  because  they  were  not  calculated  to  call 
toxth  the  strongest  ass^t  of  the  popular  judgment,  and  the  wannest  fervor 
of  popular  enthusiasm,  if  only  fearlessly  proclaimed,  and  thorou^ly  agi- 
tated in  discussion — but  because  the  Country,  through  the  foult  of  its  too 
timid  politicians  and  presses,  was  not  prepared  for  them*     Its  long  dis- 

•  In  fact,  even  with  reference  to  the  Independent  Treasury,  it  was  not  till  within 
a  few  wedcs  before  the  election  that  the  Democratic  press  of  the  country-  be^an 
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oxdered  digestioD  was  not  eqnal  to  the  strong  and  manly  food  which 
alone  would  suffice  to  satisfy  the  healthier  constitution  of  the  City  De- 
mocracy. Yet  it  is  no  subject  for  regret  to  have  lost  an  election  thus. 
Better  far  a  preset  defeat  encountered  for  the  truth's  sake,  than  a  hollow 
and  insecure  victory  at  the  expense  of  the  compromise  of  our  convic- 
tions, at  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  the  truth,  and  of  all  our  fearless  candor 
in  its  conscientious  avowal.  It  is  true  the  New  York  pledges  were  and 
are  a  part  of  the  general  creed  of  the  Democratic  party ;  and  when  the 
country  Democratic  papers  abstained  from  publ^iing  them,  and  even 
repudiated  a  part  of  them  as  the  extravagant  ultraisms  of  a  few  political 
fimatics  of  the  city, — and  when  the  Whig  papers  paraded  them  in  their 
columns,  as  arguments  against  their  exponents,  who  shrank  from  their 
honest  acknowledgmenl — the  latter  were  right  in  their  accusation,  the 
former  were  wrong  in  their  feeble  and  timid  denial— «  course  which  was 
directly  calculated  to  make  them  produce  the  worst  effects  on  the  public 
mind  that  the  Whigs  could  desire.  The  better  course  would  have  been 
to  follow  the  fine  example  of  the  democracy  of  the  city — to  be  foremost 
in  the  avowal,  and  earnest  in  the  discussion  of  them ;  fearless  in  their 
conviction  of  the  soundness  of  their  own. principles,  and  in  their  confi- 
daice  in  the  ultimate  approval  of  them  by  the  sober  second-thought  of 
the  people.  They  may  depend  upon  it  that  they  would  thai  have  pro- 
duced the  same  effects  in  the  country  which  they,  and  they  alone,  have 
produced  in  the  city. 

Our  readers  will  therefore  be  at  no  loss  now  to  understand,  and  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of  the  remark,  that  we  look  upon  the  results  of  the  late 
election  in  the  State  of  New  York  rather  with  positive  satisfection  than 
regret — setting  aside  a  few  drawbacks  of  comparatively  trifling  reasons, 
chiefly  of  a  personal  nature,  which  could  have  made  a  different  resuk 
somewhat  more  agreeable.  The  very  defeat  in  the  State  has  served  to 
bring  out,  in  stronger  relief^  the  true  moral  value  of  the  victory  in  the 
city;  and  by  pointing  so  unequivocally  to  the  opposite  respective  causes 
of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  to  afbrd  a  lesson  to  ourselves  in  the  true 
philosophy  of  democratic  party-politics,  of  far  higher  and  more  perma- 
nent usefulness  than  could  have  attached  to  the  most  overwhelming  tri- 
umph, obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  compromise  of  a  principle,  or  of  an 
equivocating  timidity  in  its  avowal  ^ 

Collaterally  with  the  main  cause  of  this  result  in  the  State,  as  stated 
above,  and  directly  connected  with  it,  is  another  to  which  we  cannot  avoid 
an  allusion.  We  refer  to  that  decay,  which  had  undeniably  taken  place, 
of  the  popular  confidence  in  that  general  system  of  party  administration, 
well  organized  and  centralized,  through  which  a  number  of  the  old 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  in  that  State  had,  almost  from  limc 

fairly  to  discuss  it,  in  the  true  spirit  and  essence  of  its  policy.  And  we  have  been 
assured  by  authority  entitled  to  the  greatest  reliance,  that  had  but  a  couple  of  months 
longer  been  allowed  for  its  discussion,  a  result  no  less  decisive  might  confidently 
bare  been  anticipated  from  it,  than  has  been  witnessed  in  Indiana,  Tenneisee,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Union.  uiymzeu  uy  ■v_jv^v>'-5t  i>^ 
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immemorial,  conducted  He  govenmient  That  system  was  old  and 
exhausted.  To  aay  this  is  to  say  nothing  more  than  that  it  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  universal  law  of  all  human  things  and  human  institutions.  It 
is  impossible  to  restore  the  vigor  of  young  health  to  a  worn-out  constitu- 
tion ;  especially  when  to  the  natural  influence  of  time  may  have  beai  added 
that  more  rapid  and  fauil  retributive  decay  consequait  on  the  too  high 
living  to  which  the  very  seeming  excess  of  robust  health  b  too  often  apl 
to  tempt  men.  The  abominable  system  of  legislation,  which  w  long 
prevailed  in  that  State,  in  the  distribution  of  special  privilege  of  monopoly 
of  all  sorts,  and  eq^ecially  those  directly  involving  pecuniary  interests, 
could  not  result  otherwise  than  in  the  complete  ruin  fmd  downfisill  of  the 
party  practising  it  The  purest  party  conceivable  could  not  but  have 
become  corrupted  and  demoralized  by  it.  It  could  not  but  generate  like- 
wise a  thousand  administrative  abuses ;  and  connecting  itself  directly,  in 
intimate  and  pervading  alliance,  with  the  general  party  organization 
through  which  the  whole  political  action  of  the  State  was  made  to  work, 
it  could  but  result  in  the  effect  above  adverted  to,  of  ultimately  destroying 
the  popular  attachment  to  that  system  of  centralized  organization,  and  to 
the  individuals  by  whom  it  had  been  directed  and  managed.  The  people 
were  tired  of  it,  and  wanted  a  change.  Life  offices,  especially  of  pecu- 
niary emolument,  are  hostile  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  natu- 
rally and  justly  odious  to  all  the  feelings,  and  habits  of  thinking,  of  our 
people.  And  this  general  remark  is  not  less  true  of  schoob  and  classes 
of  men,  reproducing  always  the  same  thing  under  a  slightly  varied  form, 
than  of  individuals'. 

It  was  in  the  disastrous  year  of  1837,  that  occurred  the  general  catas- 
trophe and  crash  of  this  huge  febric — ^tbis  vast  arch  which  spanned  the 
State,  and  of  which  the  key-stone  was  at  the  capital — and  great  was  the 
fall  thereof, — a  fall  long  before  confidently  predicted  and  foreseen  by  some 
of  the  first  men  of  the  State,  and  of  the  party  itself.  Now,  there  was 
then  but  one  way  in  which  a  party  so  situated  could  have  retrieved  itself 
It  was  by  breaking  up  the  whole  into  its  original  elements,  and  begin- 
ning anew  from  the  foundation,  to  reconstruct  on  the  deeply  and  broadly 
laid  basis  of  a  strong,  pure,  and  bold  democracy.  To  attempt  to  raise 
again  the  old  fabric  now  prostrate,  to  mend  and  modify,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  it  a  partial  adaptation  to  the  progress  of  the  times,  was  a  worse 
than  idle  task. 

Have  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  the  State  pursued,  since  1837,  the 
course  here  indicated  as  the  only  safe  and  wise  one?  Few  will  venture 
to  answer  the  question  in  the  afErmative.  At  the  time  when  the  Admin- 
istration at  Washington  was  taking  that  high  and  bold  stand  in  fevor 
of  the  independence  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  the  currency  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  has  now  so  triumphantly  rallied  its  then  broken  and  disor- 
ganized party,  few  will  venture  to  say  that  it  received  a  cordial  sympathy 
and  support  from  the  great  body  of  the  old  political  leaders  of  that  party  in 
the  State  of  New  York.     Many  individual  exceptions  might  be  cited  to 
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this,  as  to  the  former  ronark — and  there  is  no  question  that  the  mass  of 
the  ''rank  and  file"  of  the  party  wekomed,  with  an  enthusiasm  long  un- 
known, the  Message  of  the  Extra  Session ;  hut  the  general  remark, 
though  we  make  it  not  without  some  personal  regrets,  remains  unaffected 
hy  these  exceptions,  and  undeniably  true.  Nor  could  the  pernicious  in- 
fluaice  of  this  course,  which  was  at  first  pursued,  be  at  all  remedied  by 
any  subsequent  changes  of  opinion  and  language,  the  true  democratic 
sincerity  of  which  must,  of  necessity,  always  remain  subject  to  a  certain 
degree  of  popular  distrust,  &tal  to  all  hopes  of  a  restoration  to  their  former 
party  ascendency^  by  those  who  had  once  thus  forfeited  it,  and  neglected, 
irrecoverably,  the  only  opportunity  of  retrieval  that  has  presented  itself. 

We  pass  by  one  or  two  other  minor  causes  which  were  not  without 
their  influence  in  cooperating  to  produce  the  general  result,  to  bestow  a 
brief  allusion  upon  one,  from  which  we  anticipated  the  worst  effect  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence.     We  refer  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  leaders  of 
the  party  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  using  the  party  ma- 
jority which  they  had  been  able  to  retain  in  the  Senate  of  the  State — the 
least  democratic  branch  of  its  government,  from  its  four  years  tenure  of 
office — to  thwart  the  pleasure  of  the  present  majority  of  the  people,  rep- 
resented by  the  new  Whig  administration,  and  attested  by  the  large  popu* 
lar  majorities  of  the  two  preceding  annual  elections,  in  a  matter  the  least 
worthy  of  an  application  of  constitutional  power  of  so  very  equivocal  a 
character — the  dispensation  of  office.     The  terms  of  a  large  number  of 
the  offices  held  under  the  appointment  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  expired  at  about  that  period.  *  Now  even  though 
the  Senate  might  consider  itself  justified  in  refusing  to  allow  the  Whig 
Governor  to  remove  from  office  any  of  their  own  friends  whose  terms 
had  not  yet  expired,  yet  such  offices  as  fell  in,  in  the  course  of  time, 
expiring  by  their  own  limitation,  it  was  certainly  but  fair  to  allow  the 
Whig  administration  to  fill  quietly  with  its  own  friends,  according  to  its 
pleasure.     The  State  could  receive  no  detriment  from  the  occupation  of 
these  subordinate  offices  by  a  few  Whigs,  and  such  a  course  would  at 
least  have  been  generous  and  manly,  even  if  not  absolutely  required  by 
justice,  and  a  true  regard  to  the  democratic  genius  of  our  institutions. 
How  long  would  have  been  tjj^  expressions  of  righteous  indignation 
which  would  have  rebounded  from  the  Democratic  papers  of  the  State, 
had  the  case  been  reversed— had  it  been  "  my  ox  gored  by  your  bull."  ' 
But  the  Senate  adopted  the  rule  of  refusing  its  assent  to  all  such  nomina- 
tions, availing  itself  of  a  law  by  which  the  former  incumbents,  e%  necei- 
Hiaie  rei,  held  over  in  the  possession  of  tDeir  offices  till  the  entrance 
of  a  successor.     There  can  be  but  liule  doubt  that  if  such  an  application 
of  this  law,  and  of  the  constitutional  participation  of  the  Senate  in  the 
appointing  power,  had  been  foreseen  by  the  people  who  framed  the  one 
and  conferred  the  other,  its  possibility  would  never  have  been  permitted. 
There  are  few  political  abuses  for  which  we  are  disposed  to  have  less 
indulgence  than  that  of  the  dexterous  use  of  legal  forms  to  oppose  or 
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parry  that  which,  after  all,  ahould  be  regarded  aa  the  one  great  goveni. 
ing  power  in  the  State,  to  which  all  ahould  jrield  an  honesit  wA  bona  fide 
assent,  the  will  of  the  majority.  Eapecialiy  is  it  unworthy  of  a  party, 
on  which  are  incumbent  all  the  high  moral  responsibilities  incident  to 
the  name  of  Democratic,  ever  to  hare  recourse  to  such  petty  ezpedi^its 
fer  such  petty  ends.  It  is  inconsistent,  and,  as  fiir  as  its  influence  extends, 
suicidal  In  the  present  case,  too,  it  was  calcalated  too  plausibly  to  fitTor 
the  common  oj^position  charge  of  an  indecent  appedte  for  the  "  spoils  of 
victory,"  and  could  not  but  appear  to  the  peo^e  a  very  unsatiadactory 
foretaste  of  the  spirit  which  was  to  animate  the  reccmstruction  of  that  old 
syst^n  of  party  administration,  of  which  two  pretty  decisive  elections  had 
proved  that  it  had  had  quite  ^ough. 

In  &ct,  what  need  would  there  seem  to  be  of  going  any  farther  in 
quest  of  an  explanation  of  the  late  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  than  a  glance  at  this  simple  spectacle — a  Whig 
Governor  and  Assembly,  elected  by  large  majorities  (temporarily  misled, 
it  is  true,  yet  still  positive  in  the  constitutional  expression  of  their  present 
opinion  and  will) — these  bodies  sustained  by  the  moral  force  of  two  suc- 
cessive annual  elections — a  "  Democratic"  S^iate  holding  over  in  office 
by  virtue  of  the  very  anti-democratic  constituticm  of  that  body — and  that 
Senate  now  emulating  the  eagerness  of  the  Assembly  to  repeal  the  law 
restricting  the  issue  of  small  bills  by  the  banks  of  the  State;  now  refu- 
sing its  assent  to  a  proposition  by  the  other  body  to  repeal  a  law  by  which, 
in  the  old  palmy  days  of  party  pride  of  place,  a  lucrative  office,  in  most 
other  States  annual,  was  bestowed  upon  an  individual  by  an  indefinite 
tenure,  and  to  substitute  a  term  of  three  years;  *  now  straining  the  forms 
of  its  official  power  certainly  as  for  beyond  the  intended  spirit  of  law  or 
constitution,  as  it  was  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  its 
own  avowed  political  creed,  for  the  miserable  object  of  keeping  a  few 
individuals  in  office!  We  know  full  well  that  there  were  a  great  many 
soundly  and  strongly  democratic  members  in  that  body,  who  participated 
in  the  course  here  condemned.  We  thmk,  however,  that  they  made 
a  fatal  mistake  equally  of  duty  and  of  policy ;  sacrificing  too  much  to 
the  excited  feelings  of  party  opposition,  to  a  natural  and  worthy  desire 
to  stand  faithfully  by  their  friaids,  and  to  the  object  of  conciliating,  and 
retaining  in  the  party  ranks,  a  few  individuals  of  their  number,  who 
were  certainly  not  worth  such  a  price  thus  paid  for  them.     The  ideas 

♦  The  office  here  referred  to  is  of  course  the  State  Printer— held  by  the  present 
incumbentlby  virtue  of  a  law,  the  repeal  of  which  required  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  three  departments  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  personally  due,  however,  to  that 
gentleman  to  state,  that  this  was  merely  an  application  of  the  same  principle  already 
adopted  by  the  Senate  of  refusing  to  the  Whig  party,  in  possession  of  the  two  other 
branches,  the  privilege  of  substituting  their  friends  in  the  places  of  the  actual  in- 
cumbents of  the  State  offices ;  and  that  it  was  generally  understood  that  on  the  re- 
covery of  the  control  of  the  Legislature  by  the  Democratic  party,  that  gentleman 
intended  voluntarily  to  resign  the  office,  so  as  to  remove  all  obstacle  to  any  alteration 
of  the  law  that  might  be  deemed  proper,  or  to  the  appointment  of  any  one  who 
might b. .electedby the Leg»latu« to fiU it.  ^^    ^^ byGoOgk 
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here  stated  may  piobably  be  condemned  by  many  to  whose  views  on 
8«cii  subjects  we  cheerfully  coiu^ede  a  much  higher  weight  of  authority 
and  ralue  than  we  pretend  to  claim  for  our  own ;  but  as  our  candid 
opinions,  no  reasons  of  this  nature  shall  interfere  with  the  free  and 
firank  expression  of  them. 

We  confess,  indeed,  notwithstanding  a  few  personal  considerations, 
that  we  cannot  regret  that  the  political  retribution,  so  naturally  provoked 
by  such  a  spectacle  as  we  hare  here  drawn  in  feeble  lines,  has  so  promptly 
succeeded  the  act  There  is  now  a  decided  Whig  majority  in  the  Senate — 
a  majority  which  they  will  doubtless  retain  for  several  years,  notwith* 
standing  that  we  are  sure  of  completing  next  year  the  recovery  of  the 
more  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  nearly  accomplished,  in  spite 
of  all  these  disadvantages,  at  the  late  election.  That  body  will  doubtless 
immediately  make  a  very  clean  sweep  of  all  the  offices  within  their 
reach,  and  will  be  prepared  next  year,  on  the  re-entrance  of  a  Demo- 
cratic State  administration  into  power,  to  play  the  same  game  of  party 
manoeuvre,  in  which  its  natural  aptitude  to  learo  has  had  the  benefit  of 
so  excellent  an  example  for  its  instruction. 

Those  who  were  led,  in  the  excitement  of  party  struggles,  to  suggest, 
perform,  and  approve,  this  very  impolitic  piece  of  party  policy,  will  do 
well,  in  our  opinion,  to  ponder  now  its  retributive  consequences.  The 
Whigs  have  retained  the  State  by  a  small  majority.  Let  them  reflect, 
not  only  on  the  moral  influence  of  such  a  course  upon  the  disinterested 
mass  of  the  people,  but  on  the  exasperation  it  vins  calculated  to  produce 
among  a  large  part  of  their  opponents — the  advantage,  to  an  Opposition, 
of  the  prospective  dispensation  of  patronage— the  zeal  in  political  exer- 
tion to  which  it  is  wont  to  stimulate  a  great  number  of  aspirants  for  each 
individual  official  favor — the  benefit  they  conferred  on  the  Whig  admin- 
istration, by  relieving  it  in  advance  from  all  the  odium  of  its  probable 
bad  appointments,  and  fron  all  the  discontents  of  applicants  disappointed 
by  the  disposal  of  those  favors  which  unfortunately  can  be  enjoyed  by  but 
one  at  a  time — let  them,  we  say,  reflect  calmly  upon  the  influence  which 
these  considerations  must  have  produced  upon,  the  late  election,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  they  will  find  in  them,  as  we  do,  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  small  majority  by  which  the  Whigs  have  succeeded  in  retaining 
possession  of  the  State, 

The  statistical  result  of  the  late  election,  comparatively  with  those  of 
former  years,  may  be  thus  exhibited,  the  figures  denoting  the  respective 
majorities: 


1837, 

1838, 
1839, 


STATE. 


15,213  Whig. 
11,895     " 
3,697     " 


COUNTRY. 


12,340  Whig. 
10,515      •* 
5,579     « 


CITY. 


2,873  Whig. 
1,380      " 
1882  D  m., 
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For  the  years  1837  and  1839,  we  ba^eftakea  the  vote  on  the  Stale  Sen- 
atorial tickets ;  for  1838  that  on  the  Googressional  ticket,  od  which  the 
eg^egate  mi^rity  was  somewhat  larger  than  on  the  Seniitorial  ticket 

The  successive  decrease  of  the  Whig  minority  in  the  House  of  As- 
sembly is  about  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  popular  vote.  The  aggre- 
gate vote  of  the  present  year  we  have  not,  at  the  preset  dale,  seen  slated. 
If  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  somewhat  less  than  that  of  last  year, 
which  was  about  375,000^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Whig  majority  in  the 
State  at  the  late  election  but  little  if  at  all  exceeds  one  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes  cast. 

Without  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  the  great  decrease  of  this 
majority  within  two  3reer»,  exhibited  by  the  above  figures — a  steady  pro- 
gress of  which  the  next  similar  step  must  secure  a  considerable  Demo- 
cratic majority  at  the  Presidential  election  of  next  November — the  point 
to  which  we  would  direct  the  reader's  attention  is  the  much  greater  ra- 
pidity of  this  process  of  reaction  apparent  in  the  City  than  in  the  Coun- 
try. In  the  Country  the  Whigs  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
ascendency,  though  at  the  cost  of  a  large  reduction.  In  the  City,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Whig  majority  of  nearly  three  thousand  in  1837  has 
been  converted  into  a  decisive  Democratic  majority  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand, of  the  soundness  and  permanency  of  which  not  a  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained. In  the  observation  of  this  contrast  between  the  two,  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  causes  which  it  is  easy  to  assign  for  it,  is  to  be 
found  a  lesson  in  the  philosophy  and  the  morals  of  party  pditics,  which 
we  trust  will  not  be  lost  either  upon  the  rest  of  the  Union,  or  upon  our 
friends  in  the  Empire  State  itself  That  our  opponents  should  yet  be  able 
to  command  so  large  a  popular  vote,  must  certainly  appear  to  the  Demo- 
cracy of  the  rest  of  the  Union  a  very  extraordinary  phenomenon ;  of 
which  the  explanation  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  things  which  it  is 
not  perhaps  very  easy  for  us  to  make  fully  intelligible  to  readers  unfii- 
miliar  with  the  late  history  of  parties  in  that  State — though  from  our 
central  position  of  observation  we  have  felt  it  incumbent  on  us  to  attempt  it 

We  feel  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  recovering  the  State  next  year,  by  a  de- 
cisive majority,  in  all  its  branches  except  the  Senate ;  and  we  trust  that  the 
new  Democratic  administration  which  will  then  come  into  power,  will 
return  from  its  present  temporary  purgatory,  thoroughly  purified  by  the 
process— renewed  in  strength  like  Anteeus  from  his  contact  with  his 
mother  earth — and  wise  with  all  the  precious  lessons  in  the  marali  of 
party  polities  with  which  their  late  experiosces  have  been  so  richly 
replete. 

llie  course  to  be  pursued  to  effect  this  consummation,  is  suffici^tly 
indicated  by  the  general  direction  of  the  above  remarks.  No  other,  in  our 
opinion,  will  avail ;  and  certainly  the  idea  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  that  while 
almost  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union  are  crowding,  with  an  enthusi- 
asm unprecedented  in  our  political  history,  around  the  Democratic  banner 
so  nobly  upheld  by  the  administration  which  is  directed  by  one  on  whom 
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of  old  she  bestowed  the  title  of  her  ''  &vorite  son,"  the  great  Empire  State 
alone  should  prove  false  to  herself,  to  the  true  cause  of  American  liberty, 
and  to  her  ancient  almost  proverbial  political  &ith.  We  cannot,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  more  clearly  and  strongly  express  our  views  of  the  present 
duty  of  the  Democracy  of  the  State,  than  we  find  them  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  the  Albany  Argus,  taking  their  terms  in  the  full  and 
broad  sense  in  which  they  wiU  be  received  by  all  who  have  imbibed  the 
aptrit  of  their  political  creed,  at  the  pure  source  of  the  actual  writings  of 
the  great  Apostle  of  American  Democracy: 

"  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  Pbincipi:.bs  op  the  Democract,  as  promulgated 
by  JsFFfiRSON,  and  never  departed  from  without  danger — as  also  the  great  issues 
Isfore  the  people-/#r  the  separation  of  the  Government  from  the  Money  Power, 
jAd  against  a  Nationid  Bank  and  an  oppressive  State  Debt—Bre  founded  on  Truth 
and  Justice,  and  will  assuredly  prevail  in  this  State,  as  they  have  done  and  will 
^ntinue  to  do  in  other  States.  Let,  then,  the  Democracy  of  the  State  be  true  to 
ihemselves,  and  to  their  cause;  and  let  them  bear  continually  in  mind,  that  (in  the 
language  of  Jefferson)  *  these  principles  form  the  bright  constellation  which  has 
gone  before  «s,  and  guided  our  «teps  through  an  age  of  revolution  and  reformation. 
The  wisdom  of  our  sages  and  blood  of  our  heroes  have  been  devoted  to  their  at^ 
tainment :  they  should  be  the  creed  of  our  political  faith,  the  letter  of  civic  instruc- 
tion, the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  services  of  those  we  trusty  and  should  we 
wander  from  them  in  moments  of  terror  or  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps, 
snd  to  regain  the  road  which  alone  leads  to  Peace,  Liberty,  and  Safety.^'' 

Two  elections  that  have  succeeded  that  of  New  York  afford  a  striking 
confirmation  of  the  general  views  above  stated — those  of  Michigan  and 
Massachusetts.  In  the  former,  the  un&vorable  result  has  long  been 
anticipated — and  not  only  anticipated,  but  regarded  as  necessary  for  the 
purification  of  the  Democratic  party  itself,  which  had  yielded  to  the  de- 
moralizing influence  of  the  possession  of  power. 

We  are  assured,  by  the  best  information  from  the  former  State,  that  the 
jnst  unpopularity  which  has  there  been  visited  upon  the  local  dominant 
Democratic  party,  by  reason  of  their  miserable  maladministration  of  the 
government,  in  incurring  an  enormous  foreign  debt,  and  undertaking  an 
extravagant  sjrstem  of  internal  improvement,  is  quite  independent  of  that 
true  attachment  of  the  people  to  Democratic  principles  which  will  bo 
manifested  next  year  at  the  Presidential  election,  as  it  would  be  at  this 
moment,  were  the  occasion  presented.  There  is  probably  no  State  in  the 
Union  which  has  been  more  completely  overrun  with  speculators  than 
Michigan ;  and  there  certainly  is  no  other  in  which  so  fatal  a  proposition 
would  have  been  even  seriously  listened  to  in  its  legislative  halls,  as  that 
which  last  winter  but  narrowly  escaped  becoming  a  law  in  this  State, 
namely,  to  make  real  tslate  a  hgal  tender  in  the  payment  of  dehts^  and 
ui  a  valuation  to  he  appraised  by  the  owners  of  neighboring  property  ! 
In  Massachusetts,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  party  has,  for 
years  past,  waged  its  unremitting  struggle  with  the  old  Federalism  which 
luis  so  long  maintained  an  overwhelming  supremacy  in  the  State,  in  a 
Bianner  and  spirit  nobly  worthy  of  its  cause.  It  has  appealed  directly 
i»  the  popular  heart  by  strong  assertions  of  pure  and  uncompromising 
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democratic  principles.  It  has  by  this  meant  steadilj  made  its  way,  gain* 
Ing  yearly  fresh  accessions  from  the  ranks  of  its  opponents,  and  winning 
a  large  proportion  of  the  ingenuous  and  unsophisdcated  rising  genera- 
tion, who  have  come  upon  the  stage  comparatively  free  from  the  ancient 
prejudices  and  habits  which  have  so  long  produced  the  strange  eflect  of 
alienating  a  people  essentially  democratic — at  least  in  its  agricultural 
population — ^from  the  kindred  Democracy  of  the  rest  of  the  Union. 
Most  of  the  Whig  papers  have  sought  a  refuge  from  the  various  infiar- 
ences  forced  upon  them  by  the  astounding  result  of  the  late  gubernato- 
rial election  in  the  old  Bay  State,  by  ascribing  it  mainly  to  the  obnoxious 
^Fifteen  Gallon"  law.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Massachu- 
setts papers  themselves  made  scarcely  an  allusion  to  that  explanation  of 
their  defeat,  until  the  lesson  was  taught  them  by  the  Whig  press  of  New 
Tork ;  ascribing  it  to  various  causes,  among  which  was  most  prominent 
the  superior  zeal  and  activity  of  the  Democratic  party.  Some  of  them 
have  even  repudiated  the  idea  that  the  election  was  materially  influenced 
in  &vor  of  the  latter  by  that  law.  We  might  also  refer  to  the  fieu^t,  that  ia 
the  two  districts  in  which  congressi<Hial  elections  were  simultaneously 
heki,  no  less  remarkable  a  diminution  of  the  former  Whig  majorities  is 
observable,  than  in  the  vote  for  Governor — elections  manifestly  entirely 
free  from  the  influence  of  a  local  law  of  that  nature.  In  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, for  example,  which  last  year  gave  a  Whig  majority  of  about  twenty- 
seven  hundred,  a  candidate  so  respectable  and  popular  as  Mr.  Abbott 
Lawrence  could  not  obtain,  at  the  present  election,  a  minority  much 
higher  than  twelve  hundred.  And  the  important  fact  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  aggregate  Whig  vote  of  this  year  falls  very  little  short 
of  that  of  the  last — not  more  than  about  a  single  thousand,  in  a  total 
vote  exceeding  a  hundred  thousand :  Judge  Morton's  popular  majority 
being  due  to  the  immense  increase  of  the  positive  Democratic  vote ;  and 
thus  disproving  entirely  the  assertion  that  it  was  to  the  apathy  of  tha 
Whig  party,  or  to  any  cause  seriously  weakening  the  integrity  of  its 
former  numerical  strength,  that  the  result  is  to  be  ascribed. 

But  one  more  remark  upon  the  fine  Democratic  victory  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  we  will  close  this  already  too  protracted  article.  This 
expression  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  great  commercial  Metropolis  of 
the  Union  cannot  but  carry  with  it  a  peculiar  weight,  at  the  present  pe- 
riod, and  in  connection  with  the  topics  of  party  division  upon  which  the 
election  has  turned.  There  is  no  question  raised  of  the  feimess  and 
purity  of  the  election ;  nor  can  the  fact  be  denied,  which  is  obvious  on 
a  comparison  of  the  votes  of  the  several  wards  with  those  of  previous 
years,  that  an  ezterisive  change  of  opinion  among  the  mercantile  clou 
itself  has  largely  co-operated  with  other  causes,  to  produce  the  result  A 
still  greater  filing  off  in  the  Whig  vote  would  doubtless  have  been  ap* 
parent,  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  the  appeals  which  the  party 
press  of  the  city  was  still  able  to  address  to  their  old  conservative  timid^ 
ity,  on  the  texts  of  the  strong  radical  pledges  of  Tammany  HaU.    But 
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for  these  it  is  extremely  probable,  ds  b  stated  by  some  of  our  friends,  that 
the  Democratic  majority  would  have  exceeded  four  thousand,  instead  oij 
as  now,  falling  a  little  short  of  half  that  number.  Still,  however,  a 
smaller  present  majority  on  those  pledges — or  even  a  defeat — is  better 
than  a  larger  one  without  them 

Now  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  the  questions  at  issue  were  mainly 
of  a  eommereial  nature — of  the  public  revenue,  of  currency,  of  banking, 
and  of  internal  improvements — ^when  it  is  temembered  the  "  credit  sys- 
tem" of  which  the  merchants  have  so  long  betn  the  devoted  partisans, 
was  directly  involved  in  the  contest — and  that  it  was  the  Administration 
which  has  so  long  been  overwhelmed  with  denunciation  for  an  alleged 
hostility  to  commerce  and  to  credit,  that  was  on  the  one  side  a  party  to  it, 
against  those  who  have  always  professed  to  be  the  peculiar  champions  of 
both — the  full  moral  value  of  such  a  victory  at  such  a  period  will  be  ap- 
parent We  have  alwa3rs  repelled,  and  a  thousand  times  refuted  the  charge 
of  hostility  to  commerce,  or  to  a  healthy,  natural  and  legitimate  credit 
We  have  always  maintained  that  our  felse  "  Credit  System"  was  the 
car  of  Juggernaut  to  the  true  commercial  interest,  and  that  the  merchants 
who  adored  it  were  the  very  first  to  be  crushed  beneath  the  periodical  re- 
Tolutions  of  its  wheels.  We  have  always  insisted  that  the  Democratic  policy 
of  re-establishing  a  sound  and  stable  currency — the  only  sound  and  fltable 
currency  possible — addressed  itself  directly  to  the  promotion  of  the  real 
permanent  interestsof  commerce;  and  that  the  merchants  themselves  wouM 
ultimately  arrive  at  the  recognition  of  this  truth  by  the  very  force  of  their 
sufierings,  which  they  were  most  falsely  persuaded  to  attribute  to  th6 
reforming  efibrts  of  that  policy.  Now,  it  is  manifest  that  precisely  this 
tesnit  is  in  process  of  consummation  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
iallacies  of  the  abused  "  Credit  System"  are  rapidly  losing  their  charm 
for  the  ears  of  the  New  York  merchants.  It  has  been  a  frequent  ad- 
mission with  them  of  late,  that  "the  Locofocos  have  not  been  for  from 
Tight  in  their  theories,  after  all."  The  late  developments  of  experience 
have  shed  a  stream  of  new  light  upon  the  questions  about  which  they 
have  been  so  furiously  and  foolishly  contending  for  so  many  years — flight 
new  to  them,  though  familiar  of  old  to  the  tyros  in  the  democratic  school 
of  political  economy ;  and  which  they  might  have  found  shining  firom 
every  page  of  a  luminous  work  which  has  long  served  as  a  text-book  to 
the  latter,  though  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  former  sealed  their 
eyes  in  obstinate  blindness  to  its  truth — ^we  refer  to  Mr.  Gouge's  much 
Tilified  but  never  answered  "  Short  History  of  Paper  Money  and 
Banking  in  the  United  States,*^ 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  example  and  testimony  of  New  York  vnSl 
be  productive  of  a  powerful  eflfect  abroad.  The  commercial  Metropolis 
^bes  unquestionably  exert  a  very  important  influence  of  a  certain  kind 
upon  the  rest  of  the  country — not  upon  the  proper  Democracy  of  the 
Union,  which  consists  mainly  of  its  agricultural  population — but  upon 
the  cities  and  towns,  in  which  the  mercantile  is  in  general  the  dominani 
interest    The  same  convictions  will  work  thecr  ^y^  spreading  mor6 
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and  more  widely,  whose  effect  is  now  begiimkig.to  mak%  ifcsdf  m 
apparent  at  the  commercial  centre  and  heart  And  as  we  now  hear  the 
testimony  from  many  of  the  West  India  islands,  in  which  the  late  eipex* 
iments  of  emancipation  has  worked  so  sa&ly  and  successfully — the  teatir 
mony  of  the  planters  and  white  population  of  the  islands  themselyet— 
that  no  considerations  would  induce  them  to  return  to  that  state  which 
formerly  they  were  so  blindly  zealous  in  defending  against  every  attack  of 
adverse  opinion ;  so  do  we  anticipate  the  day  as  now  not  {ai  distant,  when 
the  mercantile  class  generally  throughout  the  country — ^in  common  with 
all  others,  excepting  the  remnants  of  the  present  tribes  of  money-brokers 
and  currency  speculators — will  look  back  with  astonishment  at  the  in.- 
fiUuation  which  has  of  late  years  possessed  them  in  behalf  of  a  system  at 
banking  and  currency,  in  truth  the  most  &tal  to  their  own  true  prosper- 
ity and  happiness  that  the  most  ingenious  hostility  of  the  worst  enemy 
could  have  devised. 

On  the  subject  of  small  bills,  having  heard  the  generai  consistency 
of  our  system  of  opinions  in  relation  to  it  caUed  in  question,  we  feel  coo- 
stramed  here  to  add  a  brief  explanation  oS  them,  although  to  ibc  attea* 
tive  observer  of  the  views  heretofore  expressed  in  the  pages  of  the  Demi^ 
cratic  Review  it  may  not  perhaps  be  necessary. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  facts  upon  which  we  have  to  judge  and  act, 
we  are  uncompromisingly  hostile  to  '^  small  bills,''  and  in  fiurt  to  all 
paper  money  for  the  daily  common  currency  of  society— except  when  it 
may  bona  fide  represent  specie,  cellar  for  dollar.  We  hope  to  see  the 
day  when  the  use  of  paper  shall  be  ccmfined  to  the  larger  transactions  of 
commerce ;  though  we  have  no  desire  to  bring  this  about  by  any  pco^ 
cess,  direct  or  indirect,  of  compulsion — ^believing  that  when  left  to  itself 
without  any  of  the  artificial  influences  of  legislation,  the  vigilant  intellir 
gence  of  society  will  ultimately  arrive  at  this  result,  on  deliberate  conr 
viction  of  its  practical  superiority  in  every  point  of  view  over  our  pre> 
sent,  or  any  possible,  paper-money  "  currency/' 

It  may  appear  to  some  a  departure  from  our  cardinal  principle  of 
Liberty f  as  opposed  to  the  oj^xwite  principle  of  the  artificial  regulation 
of  Law^  to  advocate  the  compulsory  prohibiticm  of  small  bills.  And 
we  are  by  no  means  surprised  at  the  confusion  existing  in  the  minds  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  Democracy  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  this 
subject;  who,  having  suffered  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  from  the  floods 
of  small  bills  of  the  adjoining  States,  with  which  they  were  deluged 
while  their  own  banks  were  prohibited  from  issuing  them,  have  con- 
ceived, it  must  be  confessed,  a  strong  aversion  to  the  law  of  prohibitian. 
Such  a  state  of  feeling  is  rather  partially  in  harmony,  than  at  variance^ 
with  the  spirit  of  Democracy,  the  natural  instinct  of  which  is  the  abhot- 
rence  of  partial  mid  unequal  restrictions. 

Were  the  whole  business  of  banking — ^mvolving  the  emission  of  pt^ 
per  promises  to  pay,  to  circulate  as  **  money  "  among  the  community-** 
entirely  open,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  free  from  all  legal  interfidienoi^ 
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excepting  the  necesBary  penal  legi8latk)n  against  fraud,  then  indeed  should 
we  Ke  prepared  to  withdraw  all  opposition  to  small  or  large  hills.  Indi. 
▼tduals  or  associations  might  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  draw,  and  offer  to  who* 
soever  might  be  willing  to  take  them,  as  many  promissory  notes,  from  a 
mill  to  a  million,  as  might  seem  good  to  them — ^provided  only  that  the 
latter  is  allowed  an  equal  liberty  of  option  to  accept  or  refuse  them ;  and 
that  no  fiictitious  character  of  a  7«an4egality,  no  apparent  stamp  or  en- 
dorsement of  State  sanction,  be  given  to  them,  whether  by  a  special  char- 
ter, or  by  any  other  contrivance  of  similar  effect  Give  ns  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  freedom,  and  those  who  are  now  most  determine  in  their  hostility 
to  small  bills  will  be  the  last  to  oppose  its  application  to  that,  or  to  any 
other  feature  of  the  paper-money  system.  If  the  friends  of  paper  money 
are  right  in  their  assertions  of  its  great  convenience  and  advantage,  the  sa- 
^^ious  instinct  of  a  commercial  society,  and  a  population  eminently 
predisposed  to  every  form  of  enterprise  and  credit,  will  soon  decide  the 
question  in  their  fiivor ;  and  the  two  mutually  acting  forces  of  competi- 
tion and  combination  will  soon  so  regulate  the  system  as  to  yield  its 
maximum  of  advantage  at  the  cost  of  its  minimum  of  evil  The  friends 
of  a  sound  currency — ^that  life-blood  of  Ae  social  system — ask  nothing 
better  than  such  an  experiment,  fairly  tested— confident  that  it  would 
moon  lead,  by  the  shortest,  safest,  simplest  route,  to  the  result  of  an  uni- 
Tersal  voluntarf  specie  currency,  for  at  least  all  the  ordinary,  hand-to- 
kmd  tmnsactions  of  the  community. 

But  so  long  as  the  present  peinicious  system  is  artificially  sustained, 
and  governed  in  its  movements,  by  Law  and  Law  alone,  the  question 
we  are  considering  presents  itself  in  a  totally  different  point  of  view. 
So  long  as  paper-money  is  made,  by  a  system  of  legislation  which  has 
all  the  effect  of  compulsion,  the  actual  practical  currency^  the  virtual 
legal  tender,  of  the  community — and  so  long  as  the  demoralization  and 
infatuiAion  on  the  subject  in  the  public  mind,  engendered  by  the  system 
itself^  continue  to  make  the  community,  as  a  whole,  deaf  to  the  daily 
practical  as  well  as  theoretic  demonstrations  of  its  fiUal  influence — so 
long  must  the  friends  of  a  sound  currency  labor  to  mitigate  the  existing 
evil,  even  through  the  uncongenial  means  of  legal  restriction.  Created 
and  sustained  by  Law,  it  is  only  by  Law  that  its  powers  of  mischief  can 
be  reached  and  regulated.  It  will  go  very  far  to  break  the  shock  of  its 
periodical  convulsions,  and  to  protect  the  mass  of  the  people  least  able  to 
protect  themselves  in  this  matter,  if  we  can  supersede  with  specie  all  the 
smaller  denominations  of  paper  which  now  form  the  bulk  of  the  actual 
^  currency*'  in  circulation  among  us.  It  behoves  us  therefore  to  labor 
for  that  end  zealously  and  untiringly,  undiscouraged  by  accidental  difii- 
culties  by  popular  prejudices,  or  party  majorities ;  though  always  freely 
holding  out  to  our  opponents  the  offer  of  this  compromise,  namely,  to 
allow  them  the  full  benefit  in  this  particular  of  the  invaluable  principle 
of  perfect  libtrtyj  if  they  will  only  consent  to  extend  the  same  principle 
to  the  whole  general  subject  of  which  "small  bills"  constitute  but  an 
incidental  part  ^^  "  "  "^  — v.^.^ 
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THE  VERDICT  OF  THE   PEOPLE  ON  THE  NEW 
JERSEY  CONGRESSIONAL  ELECTION. 


When  the  anotmciadoD  of  the  daring  and  unparalleled  fraud,  commil- 
ted  by  the  Gk)vemor  and  Council  upon  the  elective  rights  of  the  people 
of  New  Jersey,  was  made  to  the  Union,  the  eyes  of  millions  were  turned 
towards  her,  and  the  free  citizens  of  her  sister  States  waited  with  deep 
and  unbroken  interest  to  hear  her  voice  upon  the  subject,  and  to  see  how 
she  would  redress  her  wrongs,  and  sustain,  before  this  "  great  Republic," 
the  character  for  high  patriotism  and  holy  love  of  liberty,  which  was 
her  heritage. 

The  first  opportunity  that  offered  for  speaking  out  her  sentiments 
upon  the  subject,  occurred  in  October  last,  at  her  annual  election  for 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Groieral  Assembly  of  the  State. 
To  present  briefly  the  results  of  that  election — to  show,  from  the  official 
returns,  that  she  has  vindicated  herself  before  the  country ;  that  she  ham 
set  the  seal  of  condemnation  upon  the  conduct  of  the  unprincipled 
clique  who  conspired  to  deprive  her  of  her  Constitutional  rights,  is  doe 
to  her  own  character,  to  the  country  whose  honor  k  identified  with  her 
own,  and  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  free  principles. 

We  shall  do  it  by  facts  and  fignres—fiicts  which  are  undeniable,  and 
figures  which  cannot  lie. 

It  is  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  remind  the  reader  that  in  New  J^^ 
sey  the  Governor  is  not  elected  by  the  people,  btit  is  chosen  annually  by 
the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature  in  joint  meeting;  and  that  (me  of  the 
peculiar  features  in  the  political  organization  of  parties  in  the  State  ia, 
that  while  the  three  counties  of  Sussex,  Warren,  and  Hunterdon,  which, 
in  1838,  gave  a  majority  of  3,528  votes  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  can- 
didates, have  but  twelve  representatives  in  both  branches  of  Ae  Legisla- 
ture, to  wit :  three  in  Council,  and  nine  in  the  Assembly ;  the  eight 
counties  of  Burlington,  Cape  May,  Gloucester,  Mercer,  Middlesex,  Mor- 
ris, Passaic,  and  Somerset,  which,  in  the  same  year,  gave  together  aa 
aggregate  majority  of  2,480  votes  for  the  Whig  candidates,  elect  thirty- 
two  members  to  the  Legislature,  to  wit :  eight  members  of  Council,  and 
twenty-four  members  of  Assembly;  and  these  alone,  with  the  eCrong 
Whig  county  of  Essex,  give  that  party  the  ascendency  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, elect  thereby  a  Whig  Grovernor,  and  are  able,  against  the  will  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State,  to  control  all  the  petronagta 
and  power  of  the  Government 

This  state  of  things  has  been  brought  about  partly  by  the  manage* 
ment  and  fraudulent  legislation  of  that  party.    For  example,  three  years 
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ago,  upon  dietr  coming  into  power  during  (be  memorable  era  of 
^  panic,"  tkey  cut  off  the  lower  part  of  Htmteidon  county  in  whicli 
nearly  all  the  Whig  strength  of  that  county  ky,  added  to  it  a  portion  of 
MiddloKX  where  the  parties  were  about  balanced,  took  a  Democratic 
township  from  Somerset  and  another  Democratic  township  from  Bur- 
lington, and  fonned  of  these  materials  the  new  Whig  county  of  Mercer, 
thereby  gaining  three  members  for  their  party  in  the  Legislature,  and 
increasing  their  comparative  strragth  in  Somerset  and  Burlington,  where 
they  were  weak.  But  they  did  not  stop  here.  Old  Democratic  Hun- 
terdon, though  still  left  with  24,000  inhabitants,  was  rieduced  in  its  repre- 
sentation in  the  Legislature  from  six  to  four  members,  while  Burlington, 
Somerset,  and  Middlesex,  contaming  but  a  little  more  than  double  that 
population,  were  allowed  to  have  fifteen  members. 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  merely  to  show  that  the  ascendency  of 
the  Whig  party  in  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  election  of  a 
Whig  Governor,  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  under  the  present  83rstem  of 
Whig  tactics,  any  test  of  the  views  of  the  people  of  that  State,  in  refer- 
ence to  measures  of  National  or  State  policy ;  and  that  even  when,  by 
the  popular  voice  in  that  State,  the  frauds  of  charlatans  and  demagogues 
are  rebuked  by  large  majorities,  they  may  still  maintain  the  undisturbed 
ascniency  in  the  State  administration. 

^e  members  of  Congress  are,  by  the  existing  laws  in  New  Jersey, 
chosen  by  general  ticket— by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
State.  At  the  election  in  1828,  the  Democratic  candidates  were  elected 
by  an  average  majority  of  128  votes.  They  were  denied  their  certifi- 
cates by  the  Governor  andCouncil*  on  the  ground  that  the  Whig  clerks 
of  Middlesex  and  Cumberland  had  neglected  or  refused  to  send  up  the 
returns  from  the  two  Democratic  townships  of  South  Amboy  and  Mill- 
ville,  and  that  they  had  no  authority  to  count  any  votes  except  such  as  the 
county  clerks  chose  to  smid  up.    They,  therefore,  deducted  from  the 

*  The  Democnitic  memben,  however,  preeent  themselvefl  to  Congxest  with  the 
folknviog  certificate  from  the  Secrotaiy  of  State,  than  whkh  the  people  of  the  Unkm 
will  be  carioos  to  tee  a  better,  or  more  aatbentic,  produced.  This  certificate,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  was  presented  and  filed  in  the  deik'a  cfce  of  tiM  Hovse  of 
Representatives  before  the  evidence  of  the  Governor's  members  had  been  received. 
Though  this  fact  may  appear  of  slight  consequence  to  a  democratic  Clerk  and 
House  of  Representatives,  it  will  be  recollected  tiiat,  upon  the  strength  of  such 
priority  alone— obtained  for  the  purpose  by  express-— did  Mr.  Secretaiy  Burrows 
undertake  to  fojst  the  minority  Whigs  from  Philadelphia  county  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  taking  the  ground  that  the  correct  and  legal  returns  could 
not  be  acknowledged  or  presented  to  the  Legislature  as  evidence,  because  subse- 
quently received  at  his  office. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Statb  op  New  JaasKT,  n. 

I,  Jamas  D.  WettooU,  Secretary  of  Slate  of  Mew  Jersey,  do  hereby  certify  that,  upon  a 
eareful  ezamiDatioo  of  all  the  retunw  made  by  the  eeveral  clerka  of  the  respective  coonties 
ia  saM  State  aad  filed  ia  my  office,  and  also  of  returns  of  votes  ^t^H.  j^  the,  ^wnshijw  of 
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whok  number  of  rcim  girm  h  the  State,  the  Totes  of  dioee  two  town- 
ehipi^  wiiich  gave,  together,  a  Democratic  jaajorkf  of  358  votea,  and 
tfaoa  ciphered  the  certificatea  into  the  pocketa  of  their  pertiiaiia. 

But  the  party  leadeiBi  and  theee  certificate  men  themaelveB,  perceitaag 
that  the  ground  taken  by  the  Qovemor  waa  utterly  untenable  in  law,  aa 
it  waa  irreconcilable  whh  good  conacience,  aet  up  the  preteoce  thai  the 
majority  againit  them  waa  the  reaolt  of  illegal  TOtes;  claimed  thai  the 
Whigs  had  an  actual  majority  in  the Btate,  upon  a  fair  poll;  and, by  thin 
pretence,  sought  to  justify  the  Qovemor.  Many  of  their  leading  me& 
publicly  declared  thai  i^  at  the  next  succeeding  election,  thia  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  fiict,  their  candidatea  ought,  and  would,  aurrender  all 
claim  to  the  contested  seats;  and,  by  way  of  bolstering  up  their  afiecta- 
tion  of  confidence,  the  Governor's  members  proposed  to  the  membeis 
elected  by  the  people,  that  they  should  resign,  and  have  a  new  election — 
an  offet  they  well  knew  they  had  no  right  to  propoae,  or  thnr  o^ponenta 
to  accept 

Thus  stood  the  question  m  New  Jersey  when  the  period  lor  theannnal 
State  election  again  came  round  in  October  last  The  iasue  was  broadly 
and  distinctly  put  to  the  people.  The  Whiga  were  called  upon  by  their 
leaders,  every  where^  to  sustain  the  Qovemor;  were  told  distinctly  that 
to  do  this  before  the  country,  they  must  show  that  they  had  the  m^rity 
in  the  State.  At  no  dection  which  ever  occurred  was  there  so  umt  an 
abaence  of  all  local  questions  calculated  to  create  division ;  at  no  mrmec 
election  had  both  parties  been  more  united  and  intent  upon  one  commosi 
object  The  Wldgs  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pass  a  new  electkm 
law,  the  efiect  and  intention  of  which  was  to  exclude  Urge  numbers  q{ 
the  poorer  classes  of  voters  from  the  right  of  sufirage;  and  they  brought 
into  play,  more  profuaely  than  ever,  their  usual  appliances  of  money 

aooth  Anibosr,ui  tko  «oim^  of  MkldUMX,  and  of  MOliriUe,  ia  the  eoimtjr  of  Cambeikad, 
▼erifted  by  Uie  alBdaTilt  of  Uie  Mrenl  township  officen  of  eloctioa  in  Mid  towoships  r«- 
•poctbelj,  whieh  townthipt  rotorns  were  not  included  in  the  retumt  of  the  cterkt  of  eaid 
eoontiee  of  Hiddleeex  end  Comberland,  and  which  were  directed  to  be  filed  by  the  Oorer- 
nor  and  now  remain  on  file  ki  ihy  ofiice,  of  the  election  fat  membere  to  repreeent  thia  fliac* 
la  the  Ho»e  of  EepreeeotaliTee  of  the  Tweatj-eixth  CongrMi  of  the  UnilMi  Statee,  h«M 
on  the  Slh  aad  lOih  diya  of  October,  1838,  H  appean  that 


Philemon  Dickenon  had  •  88,463  rotea. 

Peter  D.yroom        -  -  88,498     " 

Daniel  a  RyaU         •  -  88,441     *< 

Waiiam  R.  Cooper  -  •  88,456     " 

JoeephKiUe     -        -  -  88,487     « 

Manaiag  Ptorea        -  -  88,314     «* 


John  B.  Aycrigg      -  -  88,894  rotea. 

John  P.  a  MaxweU  -  88,883     » 

Wm.Halatead          •  •  88,336     *« 

Charles  C.  Suattan  -  -  88,396      " 

Thomas  Jones  Yorke  •  88,381     ** 

Joseph  P.  Randolph  •  88,487     " 


and  by  which  it  appears  that,  at  said  election,  Philemon  Dickerson,  Peter  D.  Vroom, 
Daniel  R  Ryall,  William  R.  Cooper,  Joeeph  KiUe,  and  Joseph  P.  Randolph,  receired  a 
■Mjority  of  the  whole  wuabar  of  rotes  giren  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  finr  Represeatn» 
tires  of  said  State  in  the  Bouse  of  RepresentaUres  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress  of  the 
Uaited  Sutes. 

In  testimony  of  which,  I  hare  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  aiAxed  my  seal  of  ofice,  at  tha 
f  siAL.]  city  of  Trenton,  fa  aaid  Sute,  this  85th  day  of  October,  fai  the  year  of  our  Lard 
1839,  and  of  tha  ladependenee  of  the  United  States  the  sixty-feorth. 

JAMES  D.  WEBTCOTT. 

uiyiuzeu  uy  -v^j  v^  v^pt  i\^ 
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and  means  to  corrupt,  iatimidate,  and  bi!ow4MNit  die  independem  voters 
of  the  State.    All  the  odds  were,  therefore,  in  their  fiivor. 

Well,  what  was  the  result?  In  every  possible  aspect  in  which  it 
can  be  viewed,  that  result  exhibits  a  majority,  not  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  but  of  very  nearly  two  ihouMMd 
votes  against  them. 

We  propose  to  present  tabular  statements  exhibiting  this  result  in 
three  distinct  aspects : 

1.  The  result  of  the  poll  as  actually  taken. 

2.  The  result,  taking  the  minorities  of  1838  as  the  data  in  those  conn- 
ties  where  but  one  ticket  was  run. 

3.  The  result,  taking  the  minorities  of  1838  as  the  data  in  those  conn- 
ties  where,  from  the  excess  of  admitted  majorities,  it  may  be  &ir  to  infer 
that  there  was  not  a  true  test  of  party  strength,  and  making  an  allow- 
ance for  gain  in  those  counties  where  there  was  no  struggle,  proportion- 
ed to  the  gain  in  counties  where  each  party  brought  out  all  its  strength. 

1.  And  first,  the  following  table  exhibits  the  actual  majorities  given 
in  each  county  on  the  Legislative  tickets,  in  Oct  1839,  and  on  the  Con* 
gressional  ticket,  in  1838: 

1839. 


Bergen, 

Passaic, 

Essex, 

Morris, 
^Sussex, 
•Warren, 
•Hunterdon, 

Somerset, 

Middlesex, 

Mercer, 

Momnouth, 

Burlington, 

Gloucester, 

Atlantic, 

Salem, 

Cumberland, 

Cape  May, 


1838. 


Dem.  maj. 
351 


1,033 
2,375 
2,226 


515 


230 
144 


6,874 
2,516 

4,358 


Whig  maj. 

106 

1,015  . 

154 


168 

76 

245 

325 
273 


29 
125 

2,516 


Dem.  maj. 
225 


1,639 
955 
934 


228 


162 
36 


4,179 
4,041 

138 


Whig  maj. 

254 

1,561 

224 


150 
268 
289 

525 

505 


265 


4,041 


•  But  one  ticket  nuL 
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Actual  Democratic  majority  at  the  polls,  in  18S8, 
Actual  Democratic  majority  at  the  polls,  in  1 899, 

Democratic  gam,  <m  this  principle  of  calculation,  4,220 

Second  table. — The  result,  taking  the  majorities  of  1838  as  the  data 
in  those  counties  where  but  one  ticket  was  run. 


Bergen, 
Passaic, 


Morris, 
•Sussex, 
•Warren, 
•Hunterdon, 
Somerset,   . 
Middlesex, 
Mercer, 
Monmouth, 
Burlington, 
Gloucester, 
Atlantic,     • 
Salem, 
Cumberland, 
Oape  May, 


^DoD.  nuu. 

Whigmaj- 

351 

- 

— 

106 

— 

1,015 

— 

154 

1,639 

- 

955 

- 

934 

- 

^ 

168 

-i 

76 

. 

245 

615 

- 

. 

325 

- 

273 

230 

- 

144 

- 

- 

99 

- 

125 

4,768 
2,516 


2,516 


Democratic  majority  at  October,  1839,  2,^2 

Gain  since  1838,  on  this  principle  of  calculation,  2^114. 

If  the  Whigs  object  to  the  actual  results  in  those  counties  where  two 
full  party  tickets  were  run,  and  contend  that,  in  six  of  them,  to  wit,  Es- 
sex, Sussex,  Warren,  Hunterdon,  Atlantic,  and  Cape  May,  the  majori- 
ties were  so  hi  undisputed,  as  that  the  utmost  strength  of  their  party  was 
not  brought  out,  we  are  willing  to  take  the  majorities  of  1838  in  those 
counties,  claiming,  on  our  part,  a  gain  in  these  counties,  since  1838,  equal 
to  our  average  gain  in  those  counties  where  ei^ch  party  fought  confi- 
dently for  victory.     Those  counties  were— 

Passaic,  where  the  Democratic  gain  is  148 

Bergen,            **            "            "         .  .            -126 

Morris,             «            "            **         .  .70 

Middlesex,       «           "           "         .  .192 

Mercer,            "            "            "         .  .            .121 


•  Majorities  of  18S8. 
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923 


MonnuMithy  << 

Burlington,  ^ 

Gloucester,  ** 

Salem,  ^ 


it 
u 


u 
u 


Democrade  gain  in  9  coondes, 
Somerset,  where  the  Whig  gain  is 
Cumberland,     ^  "  « 

Whig  gain  in  2  covnties,  * 


•  287 

•  200 

•  282 

•  108 

•  1,484 
18 

29 

—  47 


Democratic  gain  in  11  counties,    *  *  1,437 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Democratic  gain  in  the  eleven  strongly  con* 
tested  counties  is  1,437.  These  counties  giro  an  aggregate  vote  of 
87,522,  and  the  actual  gain  exhibited  is  a  little  over  four  per  cent.  Al- 
lowing, therefore,  a  like  average  gain  only  in  the  six  remaining  coun- 
ties, where  it  is  alleged  the  contest  was  not  such  as  to  bring  out  the 
whole  Whig  strength,  their  aggregate  vote  bdng  19,413,  at  4  per  c^t. 
will  exhibit  a  gain  of  776  votes^  and  the  account  will  stand  thus : 


Dem.  maj. 

Whign 

Bergai, 361 

- 

Passaic,  . 

- 

106 

Morris,    • 

- 

154 

Somerset, 

- 

168 

Middlesex, 

- 

76 

Mercer,  . 

— 

245 

Monmouth, 

515 

- 

Burlington, 

- 

325 

Gloucester, 

- 

278 

Salem,     • 

144 

- 

Cumberland, 

. 

29 

•Essex,     . 

- 

1,561 

•Sussex,     . 

.      1,639 

- 

•Warren,  . 

955 

- 

•Hunterdon, 

934 

— 

•Atlantic, . 

- 

162 

•Cape  May, 

- 

265 

Estimated  Democratic  gain  in  the  last  6 

counties  since  1838,                             .776 

- 

5,314 

3,364 

3,364 

Democratic  majority,  1,950 

Now,  by  one  of  these  three  tests  the  Whigs  must  abide.    We  show, 
and  our  statements  are  taken  from  the  official  returns — 1.    That  taking 


♦MajoriUes  of  1838. 
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the  actual  returns  of  all  the  counties  in  the  State  at  the  last  October 
election,  the  Democratic  party  have  a  majority  of  4,368  votes. — 2.  That 
taking  the  majorities  in  those  counties  where  the  Whigs  run  no  regular 
opposition  ticket,  at  what  they  were  in  1838,  the  Democratic  majority 
in  the  State  is  2,252. — And  3.  Giving  them  the  full  benefit  of  their  map 
jorities  in  1838,  in  all  the  counties  where  they  pretend  they  did  not  this 
year  get  out  their  whole  strength,  and  only  adding  the  average  gain  in 
those  counties  which  the  strongly  contested  districts  exhibit,— «nd  the 
Democratic  majority  is  still  1,950  votes.  And  even  throwing  away  our 
unquestionable  right  to  claim  in  districts  not  strongly  contested,  a  gain 
proportionate  to  that  actually  found  in  the  districts  that  were  strongly 
contested,  the  Democracy  of  New  Jersey  still  have  a  majority  of  1,174. 

This,  then,  is-  the  result  of  the  election  held  last  October  in  New 
Jersey,  notwithstanding  the  operation  of  a  new  election  law,  framed 
expressly  to  exchide  from  the  right  of  suffrage  a  large  class  of  Demo- 
cratic voters;  notwithstanding  the  desperate  efforts  of  that  party  to 
exhibit  a  majority  in  &vor  of  sustaining  the  measures  of  the  Governor 
and  his  Council ;  and  despite  of  all  the  frauds  which  they  practised  and 
the  corruption  they  attempted. 

If  the  grossest  fraud  ever  practised  upon  the  rights  of  a  free  people 
shall  not  receive  its  fitting  rebuke  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  it 
will  surely  not  be  because  the  people  who  were  its  victims  failed  to 
vindicate  their  rights  before  the  country,  in  the  only  mode  recognized 
by  law. 

The  people  have  spok^  in  fitting  tones.  Will  those  tones  be  disre- 
garded by  the  body  whose  very  existence  is  based  upon  the  rights  of  the 
majority  so  flagrantly  violated  in  this  remarkable  case  ?    We  think  not 

In  the  &ce  of  the  facts  now  given,  superadded  to  those  already  detailed 
in  our  former  article,  will  these  defeated  candidates  attempt  to  seat  them- 
selves in  a  body  to  which  they  do  not  belong?  Can  the  parchment  of  a 
Governor  supersede  and  extinguish  the  sacred  rights  of  the  people  in  the 
election  of  their  own  representatives  ?    We  think  not. 

These  members  affected  a  becoming  sense  of  their  position,  and  of  the 
duties  of  a  representative,  when  they  proposed  to  their  opponents  a  second 
reference  of  the  matter  at  issue  to  the  people  at  the  recent  election,  though 
they  did  not  as  properly  appreciate  the  great  constitutional  obligations 
which  protected  the  solemn  right  of  election,  by  a  different  guaranty  than 
the  convenience  or  the  necessities  of  disappointed  partisans;  and  now, 
that  their  own  remedy  has  been  applied,  that  their  own  proposition  has 
been  decided,  that  their  cause  has  been  tried  once  more,  that  the  merits 
of  their  case  have  been  again  discussed  before  the  tribunal  to  which  they 
sought  an  appeal; — ^now  that  they  have  been  again  disappointed,  defeated, 
overwhelmed  by  the  indignant  expression  of  the  popular  will,  upon  what 
ground  of  personal  honor,  or  public  probity,  can  they  pr^ume  to  rest 
their  claims? 
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To  the  Editors  of  ike  Democratic  Review : 

QxNTLKMBN  *.  It  is  8ome  time  since  I  have  troubled  your  readers,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  my  forbearance  has  been  to  their  relief  Upon  re- 
flection, the  theme  which  I  somehow  unfortunately  selected,  does  not 
seem  now,  event  to  myself^  of  a  nature  to  interest,  and  still  less  to  call 
forth,  the  power  and  voice  of  Song.  Perhaps  constancy  to  one  idea  is 
not  my  virtue ;  that  question,  however,  I  ought  not  to  undertake  to  de- 
cide ;  at  any  rate,  your  readers  may  congratulate  themselves  on  this  last 
infliction. 

The  following  pieces  were  originally  published  in  another  form^ 
when  I  had  no  idea  that  they  would  ext^  to  a  series.  I  send  them  to 
you  now,  that,  if  you  please,  the^  may  be  published  in  the  same  work 
with  their  fellows,  to  which,  be  they  good  or  bad,  they  are  required  to 
make  up  the  series.*  T. 

No.  VI. 

I  SHALL  NOT  SEB  THT  FACB  AGAIN. 

I  shall  not  see  thy  &ce  again. 

But  sleep  shall  bring  thy  form^ 
In  all  thy  radiant  beauty,  back. 

With  all  thy  spirit  warm: 
And  from  the  fountain  of  my  thoughts, 

So  shall  thine  image  rise. 
That  not  e'en  absence  shall  avail 

To  tear  thee  from  mine  eyes. 

I  shall  not  hear  the  music 

Of  thy  voice,  when  it  may  be 
That  the  roses  of  thy  lips  pour  out 

Their  perfumed  melody ; 

♦The  pieces  previously  published  in  the  Democratic  Review  which  our  correspon- 
dent wishes  to  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  a  series  of  Songs  of  the  Passions, 
are—*'  Stansas,"  Vol.  8,  September,  1838,  page  60 ;— "  Thjb  Uhporoottbn,"  Vol.  8, 
November,  1888,  page  268;—"  A  Thing  op  Beaott  is  a  Joy  porbver,"  Vol.  5,  Jan- 
uary, 1839,  page  60 ;— "  Stanzas,"  Vol.  5,  March,  1889,  page  810;— *«  I  mot  toeb 
AND  THT  BBOW  WAS  CALM,"  Vol.  5,  Junc,  1839,  page  689.    They  should,  of  course, 


be  numbered  in  the  above  order. 
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But  the  secret  spirit  of  my  heart 

Shall  tell  me  thou  art  Dear, 
When  the  zephyr's  breath  is  marmuring 

To  the  blossoms  of  the  year  I 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  thee — 

For  the  places  where  we  met 
Bear  the  shadow  of  thy  loTeliness, 

And  whisper  of  thee  yet; 
And  the  light  of  spring  and  summer  skies— 

The  heavens-^e  earth— *the  sea — 
They  are  beautiful;  and  beauty  will 

Recall  the  thought  of  thee  1 


No.  VIL 

NAT,  TELL   MX    NOT    THAT    DE   IS   MAD. 

Nay,  tell  me  not  that  he  is  mad, 

Who  drains  the  poisoned  bowl, 
And  revels  in  the  frantic  joy 

That  steals  away  the  soul ; 
For  I  a  deeper  poison  drink, 

Whene'er  I  meet  thine  eye. 
And  feel  that  though  'tis  death  to  look, 

'Tis  worse  than  death  to  fly  I 

Thou  art  a  rision  of  my  night — 

A  mystery — a  gleam 
Of  some  Deut  brighter  world,  revealed 

In  thee,  as  in  a  dream ; 
I  pant  for  theel  my  spirit  longs 

As  morning  for  the  light. 
As  doth  the  thirsty  sunmier  day 

To  drink  the  dews  of  night 

No.  VIII. 

THE  BEAUTY  IN  THT  TORM  THAT  DWELLS. 

The  beauty  in  thy  form  that  dwells, 

And  in  thy  g^itle  face. 
Too  human  for  the  skies,  too  pure 

For  any  meaner  place. 
If  words  would  speak  its  subtle  flame, 

The  unuttered  accents  die ; 
For  earth  no  language  hath  to  speak 

Thy  beauty,  but  a  sigh  I  r^^^^l^ 
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SKETCHES   OVER   THE   SEA. 
No.  HI. 

STOCKHOLM. 

The  situation  of  Stockholm  is  the  most  picturesque  that  can  be  ima- 
gined.    Built,  as  its  name  imports,  upon  islands,  (the  termination  holm 
signifying  island,)  and  upon  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  divides  the 
Malaren  from  the  Baltic,  it  is  a  city  of  the  waters — a  second  Venice— or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Venice  of  the  North ;  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  Venice  of  the  Adriatic  lies  upon  low,  flat  islands,  while  the 
Venice  of  the  Bahic  is  built  upon  hills  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.    Rocks 
of  granite  rise  out  of  the  water,  some  of  them  as  naked  as  at  the  creation, 
and  the  rest  covered  with  trees,  or  crowned  with  buildings.     The  inte- 
rior of  the  city  does  not  altogether  correspond  with  the  unrivalled  beauty 
of  its  situation.     Though  there  are  many  public  buildings,  bridges, 
squares,  and  monuments,  which  are  in  the  best  taste ;  though  their  fine 
churches,  noble  quays,  and  the  grandest  of  rpyal  palaces,  give  to  the 
city  an  air  of  magnificence,  the  private  houses  are,  in  general,  of  very 
ordinary  appearance.     In  the  central  part  of  the  town,  as  in  the  nucleus 
of  all  European  cities,  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked  and  dirty;  but  in 
the  other  quarters,  straight  and  broad.     The  royal  palace  is  an  immense 
quadrangular  pile,  of  simple  and  chaste  architecture,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  conspicuous  from  ail  quarters.     Europe  can  boast  of  few  edi- 
fices of  any  kind,  whose  architecture  is  so  noble,  and  whose  general 
aspect  is  so  impressive.     When  seen  from  the  water,  the  effect  of 
its  massive  white  walls  is  very  imposing,  and  the  palaces,  spires  and 
towers  of  the  city,  clustering  around  the  vast  old  pile,  form  no  inapt 
illustration  of  the  constitution  of  the  country — the  monarch  being  the 
centre  of  the  system,  of  which  the  people  are,  however,  an  important  and 
inseparable  part.     The  population  of  the  town  is  about  80,000,  including 
the  persons  of  all  descriptions  in  the  employment  of  the  government,  and 
the  nobility  drawn  hither  by  the  court     The  people  are  well  dressed, 
orderly,  and  civil,  and  a  more  respectable  population  in  appearance  it 
would  be  difiicult  to  find.     From  the  port,  the  city  looks  like  an  amphi- 
theatre, rising  before  you  from  the  quay,  street  above  street ;  and  which- 
ever way  you  move  in  the  town  or  its  environs,  you  have  some  new 
prospect  to  admire — a  prospect  of  hill,  valley,  island  and  water;  on  one 
hand,  "the  Salt  sea,"  as  they  call  it,  with  its  burden  of  shipping,  and  on 
the  other,  the  lake,  alive  with  steamers,  boats,  and  waler-crafrs  of  all 
kinds.     Though  the  Baltic  washes  the  quoys  of  the  city,  it  is  only  after 
having  passed  myriads  of  islands  like  those  that  gird  the  whole  eastern 
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coast ;  so  that  the  open  sea  is  eighty  miles  distant.  Here,  as  at  Venice, 
boats  are  in  constant  use,  not  like  the  gondola,  but  broad,  open  boats, 
rowed  by  women,  who  wait  at  all  the  quays,  and  who  seem  to  have  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  conveying  passengers  by  water.  I  have  often  ad- 
mired their  quiet,  modest  deportment,  sitting  in  their  boats,  waiting  for 
employment,  and  employing  the  intervals  in  knitting,  or  some  such  wo- 
man's work.  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  than  a  row  about  the 
waters  of  Stockholm.  I  have  dreamed  away  many  an  hour,  floating 
among  the  islands,  amid  the  most  pleasing  pictures  of  scenery,  natural 
and  artificial,  rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  and  exhilarated  by  the  clear, 
elastic  atmosphere  of  a  northern  summer.  Conceive  the  beauty  of  a 
bright,  sunny  day,  in  the  Malaren,  the  sky  without  a  cloud,  or  a  moon- 
light scene,  the  light  falling  softly  on  the  masses  of  foliage,  and  the  in- 
tervening waters,  all  so  still  as  to  seem  to  sleep. 

Crossing  the  bridge  near  the  palace  a  day  or  two  after  my  arrival,  I 
met  an  open  carriage  and  four,  with  postillions  and  outriders :  a  &t  old 
lady  occupied  the  back  seat,  and,  as  the  carriage  passed,  all  the  people 
turned  so  as  to  face  it,  and  stopped ;  the  women  curtsied,  and  the  men 
took  off  their  hats,  and  bowed.  Such,  it  seems,  is  the  etiquette  to  be  ob- 
served towards  any  of  the  royal  fiunily,  and  this  was  the  Clueen,  the  wife 
of  Bernadotte,  once  Mademoiselle  Cl^ry,  the  merchant's  daughter  of 
Marseilles. 

The  King,  her  husband,  was  at  the  time  indisposed,  and  did  not  go 
out  In  his  busy  and  eventful  life,  he  has  seen  hard  service  enough  to 
bend  a  man  of  fewer  years;  but  years  alone  are  suflicient  to  bow  him 
down,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  Of  all  the  French  commanders  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Empire,  he  has  been  the  most  permanently  fortunate; 
he  still  retains  the  highest  place  to  which  his  fortunes  ever  lifted  him ; 
and  he  alone,  of  all  that  numerous  and  giant  progeny  to  which  the 
French  revolution — ^prolific  mother  1 — gave  birth,  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  sovereign  power. 

Jean  Baptiste  Jules  Bernadotte  was  born  at  Pau,  in  the  Lower  Pyre- 
nees, the  26th  of  January,  1764.  Originally  entering  the  ranks  as  a 
private  soldier,  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  times,  and  his  own 
wonderful  fortune,  led  him,  by  rapid  promotion,  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  gen- 
eral of  brigade,  and  general  of  division  in  the  Republican  armies ;  after- 
wards ambassador  to  Vienna,  and  then  minister  of  war.  The  revolution  of 
Brumaire  found  him  almost  at  the  head  of  the  French  generals,  and  the 
only  one  who  was  thought  at  the  time  at  all  capable  of  making  head 
against  the  usurpations  of  Napoleon.  From  necessity  or  policy,  how* 
ever,  he  g^ve  in  his  adherence  to  the  Consular  Government,  and  after 
the  peace  of  Luneville,  was  appointed  minister  to  America,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  going  thither  by  the  renewal  of  the  war.  On  Napoleon'a 
assumption  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  Bernadotte  was  created  marshal  of 
the  Empire,  and  he  commanded  in  the  Imperial  armies  at  the  battles  of  An- 
slerlitz,  Jena,  and  Wagram.  In  1806,  he  was  created  Prince  of  Ponte- 
^ Such  he  remained  till  August,  1810,  when,  to  a  cyncgrrence 
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of  most  ejctraordmaiy  circumstances,  such  as  happen  scarcely  once  in  an 
age,  he  was  chosen  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  and  succeeded  to  the 
throne. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  tell  all  the  motives  which  led  the  Swedish  diet 
to  this  choice.  In  the  German  campaign  of  1806,  fifteen  hundred 
Swedes  were  taken  prisoners  on  the  Trave,  to  whom  he  showed  great 
kindness,  which,  together  with  his  conciliatory  administration  in  Swe- 
dish Pomerania,  made  him  remembered  in  Sweden.  An  enlarged  and 
liberal  policy  would  have  placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  King 
of  Denmark ;  for  the  contiguous  position,  the  similarity  of  language,  the 
community  of  blood  and  religion,  and  the  necessities  of  their  own  sepa- 
rate weakness,  should  seem  to  demand  the  reunion  of  the  three  crowns ; 
but  a  Danish  alliance  has  been  hateful  to  the  Swedes  ever  since  the  re- 
volt of  Gustavus  Vasa,  and  the  old  grudge  was  too  strong  for  considera- 
tions of  political  expediency.  Besides  the  family  of  Denmark,  there  was 
no  other  royal  family  into  which  it  seemed  suitable  or  expedient  that  the 
crown  of  Sweden  s4iould  fall.  The  star  of  Napoleon  was  then  at  its 
culminating  point  It  was  blazing  in  the  zenith.  His  countenance  was 
a  great  object,  particularly  with  a  secondary  state,  like  Sweden,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  choice  of  one  of  his  marshals  would  secure  it.  Berna- 
dotte  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  marshals,  and  he  had  been  bred  a  Pro- 
testant, a  circumstance  of  great  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  strict  Lu- 
therans of  Sweden.  All  these  motives  together,  and  perhaps  others  that 
will  ever  be  kept  secret,  induced  the  King,  Charles  XIII..  to  propose, 
and  the  diet  to  choose  Bernadotte  to  be  his  successor,  on  the  single  con- 
dition of  his  embracing  the  Lutheran  religion. 

Bernadotte  came  into  Sweden  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  was 
received  by  Charles  XIII.  as  a  son,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  Swedes 
as  the  Prince  and  Heir  Apparent  of  their  choice.  It  was  his  aim,  as  it 
was  his  policy,  to  make  himself  popular  among  them,  and  he  has  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  make  them  look  upon  him  with  respect,  and  even  at. 
tachment,  as  a  sincere  and  well-intentioned  Prince,  but  without  any  of 
that  enthusiasm  which  would  follow  a  popular  one.  He  looks  and  acts 
the  King,  but  he  is  not  a  great  man,  though  he  was  a  successful  military 
commander.  Though  educated  in  the  midst  of  republican  France,  he 
does  not  understand  the  rights  of  the  people ;  though  he  owes  his  crown 
to  the  choice  of  their  representatives,  he  has  no  just  conceptions  of  their 
pow^r,  or  the  authority  of  their  collective  will ;  though  he  aflfecied  to 
make  himself  a  Swede  in  all  things,  he  has  never  yet  learned  their  lan- 
guage; though  he  sought  their  sympathy,  and  adopted  as  his  motto, 
"  The  people's  love  is  my  reward,"  (Folkets  K^lek  min  beldning,)  by 
his  latter  controversies  with  the  Norwegian  Storthing  and  the  Swedish 
press,  he  has  done  much  to  alienate  their  affections  from  himself  and  his 
femily.  It  was  quite  impossible,  moreover,  for  a  man  of  forty-six  to 
change  the  habits  of  his  former  life,  so  as  to  assimilate  them  to  the  far 
different  ones  to  which  the  natives  of  the  country  were  accustomed.     It 

I  equally  impossible  for  him  to  pursue,  as  a  Swedish  prince,  the  jkfxy' 
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rious  coarse  which  he  had  begun  as  a  French  marshal;  and  the  recon- 
quest  of  Finland,  which  had  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  Swedes  as  a  nata- 
ral  consequence  of  his  election,  was  found  to  be  as  distant  an  event  as  it 
had  seemed  under  the  late  dethroned  King.    Nor  was  the  countenance 
of  Napoleon  secured,  as  had  been  expected.    Bemadotte  had  never  been 
his  favorite,  and  it  was  moreover  impossible  that  any  Prince  should  re- 
ceive his  countenance,  and  yet  preserve  his  own  independence  unim- 
paired ;  and  in  two  or  three  years  an  angry  controversy  arose  between 
them.     In  1812,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Alexander  of  Russia, 
having  for  its  object  a  common  cause  against  the  French,  in  which, 
instead  of  the  restoration  of  Finland,  Alexander  engaged  that  Norway, 
with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do,  should  be  transferred  to  Sweden.     In 
pursuance  of  this  treaty,  Bemadotte  took  the  field  in  1813,  at  the  head 
of  30,000  Swedes,  against  his  old  companions  in  arms,  fought  the  battles 
of  Qross-Beeren  and  Dennewitz,  and  cooperated  with  the  allies  at  the 
battle  of  Leipsic.    After  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  he  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  campaign  against  the  French,  and  turned  his  forces  against 
Denmark,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  cession  of  Norway,  which 
he  obtained  January  1 4th,  18 1 4,  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel.     For  taking  arms 
against  France,  he  has  been  censured  severely.     It  must,  indeed,  be 
owned  that  his  situation  was  very  painful,  compelled  to  choose  between 
his  countrymen  by  birth  and  his  countrymen]  by  adoption ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  no  fair  judge  can  censure  him  for  the  choice  he  made,  alwajrs  sup* 
posing  that  there  existed  a  necessity  for  his  interfering  in  the  war  at  alL 
When  he  accepted  the  call  of  the  Swedish  nation,  he  assumed  all  thediH 
ties  of  a  Swedish  prince ;  he  was  bound  to  consult  Swedish  interests  as 
much  as  if  he  was  the  real,  in  place  of  adopted  son  of  the  king ;  and  in 
any  conflict  between  his  new  duties  and  his  old  allegiance,  from  which, 
in  feet,  he  had  been  released  by  the  formal  act  of  the  Imperial  Grovem- 
ment  itself,  he  was  bound,  as  a  man  of  honor,  to  abide  by  his  engage* 
ments  to  the  Swedish  people,  and  to  stand  or  fall  with  them. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  XIII.  in  1818,  Bernadotte  succeeded  quietly 
to  the  throne,  and  was  crowned  both  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  He  haa 
pursued  an  even,  noiseless  course;  encouraging  the  industry  and  devel- 
oping the  resources  of  the  country;  striving  to  counteract  the  vicious 
system  of  monopoly,  exclusive  privilege,  and  commercial  restriction, 
which  has  weighed  heavily  upon  Sweden ;  he  has  sought  to  gratify  the 
vanity  of  the  nation,  by  seizing  occasions  of  honoring  and  comnfemo- 
rating  the  great  deeds  of  his  heroic  predecessors;  but  afler  all,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  strong  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  people.  In  spite 
of  all  he  can  do,  he  is  still  a  foreigner  among  his  own  subjects.  He 
was  a  great  and  victorious  military  commander,  but  a  great  and  victo- 
rious military  commander  is  not  therefore  an  able  and  politic  prince; 
but  he  may  have  established  his  family  upon  the  throne  of  the  North, 
and  built  up  a  d3rnasty  as  lasting  and  as  brilliant  as  the  hercHC  djrnasty 
of  the  Vasas — the  glory  of  Sweden  for  ages — which  his  own  has  sup- 
planted.    There  are  those  who  imagine  that  the  death  of  Carl  Johan 
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will  be  the  signal  for  calling  in  Qiistavus  Yasa,  aoa  of  the  dethroned 
king,  who  is  now  in  Austria ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  from  the  limited  obser- 
vations I  could  make,  that  the  crown  prince  Oscar  has  the  advantage, 
even  of  his  &ther,  of  havmg  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  of  speak- 
ing its  language,  of  having  won  the  hearts  and  identified  himself  with 
the  interests  of  the  Swedish  people. 

In  considering  the  political  condition  of  the  countries  over  which  Carl 
Johan  bears  sway,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  Sweden  and 
Norway.    The  constitutions  of  these  two  kingdoms  are  widely  different, 
but  scarcely  more  so  than  the  political  opinions  and  the  spirit  of  the 
people.   The  constitution  of  Norway  is  the  most  democratical  in  Europe, 
and  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  of  our  day:  established  in  1814, 
it  has  taken  firm  root  in  the  country,  got  hold  of  the  pride  and  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  and  become  a  firm,  compact,  political  establishment, 
sufficient  to  resist  the  sovereign.    The  history  of  the  controversy  throws 
l^reat  light  not  only  upon  the  principles  of  Carl  Johan,  but  upon  the 
political  condition  of  the  two  kingdoms.   Until  1818,  Norway  had  been 
governed  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  as  an  absolute  king,  but  in  conform- 
ity to  ancient  laws.     In  January  of  that  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  of  Kiel,  he  issued  his  proclamation,  releasing  his  Norwegian  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance.     Upon  this,  the  Norwegians,  not  choosing 
to  be  transferred  from  one  king  to  another  without  their  consent,  declared 
themselves  independent,  formed  a  constitution,  which  they  proclaimed  oa 
the  seventeenth  of  May,  and  called  a  prince  of  Denmark  to  the  throne. 
By  this  constitution  the  government  is  monarchical  indeed,  but  so  ex- 
tremely limited  that  the  whole  real  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  nation, 
and  is  exercised  by  a  legislature,  consisting  of  two  hoioses,  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  styled  the  Storthing,  upon  which  the  sovereign  has  only  a 
qualified  veto.    Bemadotte  resolved  to  coerce  the  Norwegian  nation, 
by  force  of  arms,  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  transfer,  and  advanced 
upon  Norway  with  a  Swedish  army.     The  new  king  of  Norway,  too 
limid  or  too  weak  to  defend  himself^  resigned  his  crown  in  the  following 
October,  and  the  Storthing  thereupon  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
Bemadotte  to  confer  the  crown  upon  him,  on  condition  of  maintaining 
the  constitution  they  had  established.     He  accepted  the  conditicm  on  the 
fourth  of  November,  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution. 
But  he  chooses  to  consider  his  title  to  Norway  as  derived  from  the  treaty 
of  Kiel,  and  the  new  constitution  as  a  grant  from  himself  on  the  fourth 
of  November;  while  the  Norwegians  maintain  that  their  constitutioa 
exists,  by  their  own  will,  from  the  seventeenth  of  May,  and  that  the  title 
of  the  king  to  his  crown  is  derived  from  the  compact  of  the  fourth  of 
November.     In  this  paltry  spirit,  the  king  has  kept  up  a  dispute  with 
the  people  of  Norway  for  many  years;  they  persisting  in  celebrating 
the  seventeenth  of  May  as  the  anniversary  of  the  constitution,  and  he  in- 
terfering by  every  means  in  his  power— once  by  military  force— to  pre- 
vent the  celebration,  but  always  in  vain.     The  constitution  of  Norway 
has  proved,  in  its  working,  vastly  too  democratical  for  the  lovers  of  high 
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monarchical  authority ;  and  so  the  history  of  the  Storthings,  for  the  last 
few  years,  has  been  a  history  of  disputes  with  the  executive  government — 
the  latter  making  earnest  and  repeated  attempts  to  grasp  a  greater  author- 
ity than  it  now  possesses,  and  the  Storthing  steadily  and  resolutely  resist- 
log  every  one  of  these  attempts.  But  this  is  a  great  subject,  into  which 
we  have  not  time  now  to  enter.  There  is  little  in  the  history  of  Europe 
for  the  last  twenty  years  more  interesting  and  encouraging,  to  every  phi- 
lanthropist, to  every  American,  to  every  lover  of  popular  government, 
than  the  history  of  Norway  from  the  establishment  of  her  democratical 
constitution. 

Sweden  has  had  for  ages  a  diet — a  general  assembly  of  the  States  of 
the  Kingdom — consisting  of  four  houses,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  bur- 
gesses, and  the  peasants.  The  houses  of  the  burgesses  and  the  peasants 
are  representative  bodies,  chosen,  the  former  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  and  the  latter  by  the  small  landed  proprietors,  of  the  chss  of  pea- 
sants. All  peasants  owning  land  which  pays  taxes  are  electors,  and 
eligible  to  the  house  of  peasants.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  districts 
or  hereds,  for  each  of  which  a  representative  to  that  house  is  elected. 
The  house  of  the  clergy  consists  of  representatives  chosen  by  that  class, 
together  with  the  bbhops.  The  house  of  nobles  consists  of  the  head  of 
each  noble  &mily  in  the  kingdom.  A  law  may  be  passed  by  a  majority 
of  the  chambers,  although  the  fourth  dissent ;  and  when  all  agree,  the 
king  has  still  an  absolute  veto.  The  diet  meets  regularly  every  five 
years,  but  may  be  called  together  at  any  time  by  the  king.  Whatever 
may  be  the  nominal  authority  of  the  diet,  it  is  in  reality  subservient  to 
die  crown,  for  four-fifths  of  the  three  upper  houses  are  dependant  upon 
it  But  if  the  diet  were  independent,  it  would  have  in  its  hands  the  des- 
tinies of  the  kingdom,  for  its  control  over  the  public  officers  is  direct  and 
decisire ;  and  any  of  the  judges  of  the  highest  court  may  be  removed 
by  a  standing  committee  appointed  by  the  four  houses.  But  in  the 
present  composition  of  the  diet,  the  people  cannot  control  the  crown. 
The  only  indepeiident  house  is  the  peasants^,  and  its  concurrence  is  not 
necessary  to  any  legislative  act,  if  the  three  others  but  agree.  What 
then  can  the  peasants  do,  to  break  up  the  present  abuses  which  paralyse 
the  countryl 

Although  the  resistance  of  the  house  of  peasants,  according  to  the 
present  working  of  the  constitution,  might  be  nearly  fruitless  to  arrest 
any  bad  measure,  or  its  efforts  to  promote  any  good  one,  yet  a  strong 
opposition  has  at  times  manifested  itself  there;  and  there  are  members  of 
that  house  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  manly  and  elo* 
quent  speeches  in  'defence  of  popular  rights.  But  there  is  an  incubus 
upon  the  heart  of  the  Swedish  nation,  which  almost  stops  its  pulsations, 
and  which  must  be  removed  before  the  body  politic  can  breathe  freely. 
It  is  the  vast,  old  system  of  exclusive  privileges — exclusive  privileges  to 
the  nobility,  to  the  clergy,  to  guilds  and  corporations,  and  to  individuaJsL 
It  is  amazing  how  industry  is  fettered — how  the  liberty  of  moving  and 
acting  is  restrained,  among  a  ^eoph  boasting  of  its  freedom.    ScvceJj 
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an  art,  a  trade,  a  profession,  is  free  to  all  A  Swede  can  scarcely  move 
without  a  passport,  or  engage  in  any  business  without  a  royal  license. 
The  people  are  split  into  clans,  having  little  connection  or  sympathy 
with  each  other;  there  is  no  middle  class,  strong  in  numbers  and  charac- 
ter; and  the  nobility  are  therefore  entirely  separated  from  the  peasantry, 
and  consequently  supercilious  and  exclusive,  though  they  are  generally 
poor,  and  dependant  upon  official  employment  for  their  support.  Though 
the  elements  of  a  free  government  do  certainly  exist  among  this  people, 
which  at  some  time  or  other  will  grow  into  a  popular  constitution — 
popular  in  practice  as  in  theory — it  is  far  enough  from  it  now.  I  can- 
not think  that  the  spirit  of  a  free  people  yet  exists  among  the  mass  of  the 
Swedes.  The  peasant  elector  is  the  proprietor  of  a  small  farm,  but  he 
is  poor;  he  is  accustomed  from  infancy  to  the  restraints  and  privations  of 
a  vicious  system ;  his  life  is  uniform,  his  labors  constant,  his  necessities 
pressing,  and  his  life  has  been  too  quiet  in  a  remote  part  of  the  world, 
free  from  the  agitations  which  in  other  countries  have  awakened  the  pear 
sant  to  a  sense  of  his  rights  and  his  wrongs,  for  him  to  think  a  great  deal 
of  the  administration  of  a  government  which  suffers  things  to  go  on  in 
the  old  way,  and  in  which,  moreover,  he  feels  himself  to  have  a  share 
indeed,  but  a  share  that  is  quite  insignificant,  and  a  voice  that  is  scarcely 
heard.  He  has  been  taught  the  common  rudiments  of  education,  and 
every  Swede  can  read — ^but  reading,  as  the  example  of  Sweden  proves, 
b  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  make  a  freeman.  Even  the  inhabitant  of  the 
towns,  the  burgess,  the  man  to  whom  Europe  owes  her  regeneration 
after  the  night  of  the  middle  ages,  is  not  here  the  bold  resolute  man  he 
then  was.  Their  numbers  are  too  few;  they  have  not  sufficient  wealth ; 
the  towns  are  too  small;  and  the  burgess,  accustomed  to  the  supercilious 
deportment  of  the  nobility,  and  infected  himself  with  an  appetite  for  the 
most  trifling  distinctions  and  titles,  is  hardly  firm  to  look  upon  himself 
as  a  partner  in  the  government 

The  judicial  system,  if  the  courts  were  all  opened  to  the  public,  would 
be  excellent ;  but  there  is  a  Hered  court,  for  each  of  the  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four  hereds  or  districts  into  which  the  country  is  divided,  sitting 
three  times  a  year,  over  which  a  hercdhoving  presides,  assisted  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  men,  elected  for  two  years  by  the  peasants ;  and  corresponding 
local  courts  for  the  towns.  Above  these  are  the  Lagmari$  courts,  in 
which  a  lagman  presides,  assisted  by  a  jury ;  and  over  all  are  the  Hof 
courts,  of  which  there  are  three  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But 
on  petition  to  the  king,  the  judgments  of  the  Hof  courts  may  be  reviewed 
in  the  Council  of  State. 

The  guards  about  Stockholm  are  a  fine-looking  body  of  men,  well 
appointed  and  well  disciplined.  The  military  force  of  the  kingdom 
consists  of  three  descriptions  of  troops — the  enlisted  troops,  the  indeldta 
troops,  and  the  landstrum.  There  are  only  about  six  thousand  enlisted 
troops,  all  of  whom  are  stationed  in  the  capital  and  its  environs.  The 
indeldta  soldier  is  a  military  colonist,  and  upon  this  description  of  force 
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the  defence  of  the  country  chiefly  rests,  by  land  and  sea.  Each  district 
is  obliged  to  furnish  small  farms  and  cottages  for  a  certain  number  of 
men,  who  are  trained  to  arms,  constitute  a  standing  force,  and  may  be 
embodied  at  any  time,  but  who  are  permitted  to  marry,  arid,  when  not 
called  into  active  service,  support  themselves  on  their  little  farms.  It 
is  only  when  called  out  that  they  receive  pay  from  the  State.  The 
nimiber  of  indeldta  troops  is  about  twenty-seven  thousand  men;  the 
landstrum  is  a  sort  of  militia,  and  numbers  about  sixty  thousand:  so  that 
the  whole  military  force  of  Sweden  is  nominally  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  The  Swedish  soldier,  all  history'  shows,  is  brave,  reso- 
lute, and  yields  readily  to  strict  military  discipline.  Patience  and  disci- 
pline are  attributes  of  the  northern  nations.  For  Sweden,  a  poor  coun- 
try, abounding  in  natural  defences,  its  military  system  is  well  devised, 
and  would  doubtless  prove  sufficient,  except,  perhaps,  in  case  of  a  sudden 
invasion  by  a  large  Russian  force,  in  winter,  from  the  Aland  islands, 
the  point  where  Sweden  is  most  vulnerable.  For  their  defence  by  sea, 
the  Swedes  rely  less  upon  heavy  ships  of  war  than  upon  a  numerous 
flotilla  of  gun-boats  and  small  vessels,  acting  with  ease  among  the  innu- 
merable islands  which  form  the  best  bulwark  against  hostile  fleets.  Un- 
der competent  leaders,  the  Swedish  troops  are  capable  of  as  much  as  any 
others,  and,  when  brought  to  cooperate  with  more  numerous  forces,  as 
during  the  operations  with  the  allies  in  Germany,  under  Bemadotte, 
form  a  valuable  auxiliary ;  but  alone  Sweden  can  scarcely  ever  again 
venture  upon  offensive  war.  Her  star  began  to  decline  at  Lfltr^i,  and 
though  it  floated  like  a  meteor  at  times  under  Charles  XII.,  it  set  in 
blood  and  darkness  on  the  fetal  field  of  Pultowa. 

The  currency  of  the  country  is  almost  exclusively  of  paper.  The 
first  bank  was  established  in  1657,  and  for  a  time  its  business  was  con- 
ducted upon  the  just  principles  of  banking.  But  it  was  a  government 
institution,  and  in  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  State,  the  temptation  to 
over-issues  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Vast  issues  were  made  from 
time  to  time,  as  one  exigency  succeeded  another,  without  a  suflicient 
basis,  or  any  adequate  means  of  redemption :  depreciation  began,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  till  at  last  the  notes  fell  to  one-third  the  same  no- 
minal amount  in  silver.  At  this  rate  of  three  for  one,  the  rate  of  de- 
preciation is  now  permanent,  and  new  issues  are  made  every  day  at  this 
fixed  rate.  The  consequence  has  been  that  gold  and  silver  have  nearly 
disappeared.  Scarcely  any  coin  is  to  be  seen,  except  small  pieces  of 
copper;  and  the  country  is  suffering  under  the  curse  of  a  universal 
paper  currency,  bank  notes  being  in  circulation  of  the  smallest  denomi- 
nations— some  even  as  low  as  six  cents.  The  enormous  loss  upon  the 
depreciation  of  the  original  issues  fell,  of  course,  upon  the  people,  while 
the  government,  the  unjust  author  of  all  this  mischief  reaped  the  advan- 
tage of  the  fraud,  if  any  real  and  permanent  advantage  can  accrue  from 
a  departure  from  the  etermJi  canons  of  right  to  individuals  or  nations. 
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Bom  at  Washington,  North  Carolina,  ib, ; 
Placed  in  the  store  of  «  merchant,  146 ; 
Extract  from  a  letter  respecthig  his 
•arly  life,  146;  Connection  with  Mr. 
Astor,  of  New  York,  147;  Reminb- 
eeaee  from  his  pen  of  Morean,  148; 
Trarels  in  Europe,  149;  His  political 
printiples,  150;  His  "Examination  of 
the  Few  Tariff,"  ib. ;  Elected  to  Con- 
gress )by  the  Democracy  in  1821,  161 ; 
Career  in  Congress,  162 ;  His  style  of 
eloquence,  ib. ;  Extract  from  his  speech 
on  the  Independent  Sub-treasury  Bill, 
163 — 167;  Advocate  of  the  doctrines  of 
free  trade,  158. 

Ceboobapht,  a  New  Art        -  -  173 

COUEBB  OP  ClVILXZATlOIV  -  •  208 

Speculations  of  the  learned  in  regard  to 
the  inflhence  of  the  new  world  when 
first  discovered,  208 ;  First  order  of 
civilisation  Theocratic,  209 ;  second  or- 
der of  civilization  appears  in  Rome  and 
Greece ;  Feudalism,  the  third  order,  210 ; 
Last  order.  Democratic,  211 ;  Peculiari- 
ties rendering  America  its  chosen  seat, 
211 ;  The  Declaration  of  Independence, 
212;  Nature  of  Democracy,  213;  it 
leads  to  the  highest  civilisation,  and  the 
beneiiu  resulting  from  the  preval«De« 
of  its  principles,  214,  215,  216. 
Child,  To  a,  A  Sonnet  -  -  218 

CuKCH,  Rev.  J.  H.,  The  Spartan  Mother, 
by      -  -  -  -  -  247 

COMMEBCE  AND  PbOTECTION  -  •  249 

(Criticism  on  an  article  in  Hunt's  Mer- 
chant's Magaxine  in  defen<!e  of  the  pro- 
tective system  in  commerce.) 

Successful  competitioa  of  our  manufacturers 
with  Europeans,  260;  Protecting  duties 
restrict  production,  251 ;  Operation  of  the 
protectire  system,  ib. ;  Tarifis  the  inven- 
tion of  mon^^5|^x^45^po|i|g,^^52. 
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CiraLisu  Toitbist  iv  Ambbica,  Thb 
Last,  (Reriew  of  Marryatt's  Diary)  •  266 
Proneneaa  of  Americans  to  ran  after  soch 
trash  as  Captain  Manyatt's  productiona, 
265 ;  His  introduction,  256 ;  Bis  sum- 
mary ditpoaal  of  the  Democratic  party, 
267;  Absurd  remarks  on  the  "Specie 
Circular,"  268 ;  His  iniamoos  lies  re- 
specting Mr.  CiUey,  269 ;  Excessire 
ignorance  respecting  American  politics, 
ib.;  Flippancy  the  pervading  attribute 
of  his  work,  260 ;  Instances  of  his  gross 
mendacity— Broadway  on  the  4th  of 
July — National  intoxication,  260,  261; 
Extract  relatire  to  trafficking,  262; 
Chapter  on  Washington,  ib. ;  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  the  United  States, 
263;  Refutation  of  the  Falsehoods  re- 
specting Mr.  Cilley  and  Mr.  Orares,  263, 
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butes of  reapect  by  the  Opposition  Jour- 
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rope,  341 ;  Inchiquin,  or  the  Jesuit** 
Letters,  341,  342 ;  Elected  to  Coogreaa, 
1812,  343;  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary,  344 ;  Public  Calamitiea  at 
Washington,  346 ;  Appointed  District  At- 
torney of  PennsylTsnia,  346;  Reeolutioa 
by  him  at  the  Internal  Improrement 
Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  347 ;  Totes 
for  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  348 ; 
Supports  the  Government  against  the 
Bank,  349;  Author  of  the  Addreas  of  the 
Harrisburg  State  Convention,  360 ;  Advo- 
cates American  Manuftctures,  360, 361 ; 
Sent  to  the  Reform  Conventioo  at  Har- 
risburg, 1837,  361,  362;  Report  and 
Speeches  in  the  Convention,  362,  363 ; 
Ejection  of  1838,  and  determinatioB  to 
contest  the  seat  with  his  Opponent,  364. 
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Manifbsto,  Thb  Bakb  -  -  472 
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Nation  of  Putotiity,  Thb  Gbbat  -  426 
Origin  of  the  American  People,  426 ;  De>« 
tination  of  America,  427;  The  Puiuro 
the  era  of  American  greatneM,  ib.i 
Our  propensity  to  imitate  foreign  na- 
tions, and  its  absurdity,  428;  Distin- 
guishing characteristic,  429;  Ineritable 
destiny,  430. 

NoTBs  of  thb  Month  -  71 

Note  respecting  the  "Ode  to  the  Sun," 
71 ;  The  Late  Dr.  Cooper,  of  8.  C,  73; 
The  Victoria  Peyer,  74 ;  The  President 
and  the  People,  77 ;  Phantasroion,  1 72 ; 
Cerography,  173;  Hiram  Powers,  174; 
A  Political  Palinode,  442 ;  Matthew  Ca- 
rey, 443 ;  The  Daguerreotype,  444 ;  The 
Mascal  Plant,  445 ;  The  Tennessee  Mo- 
ther, 446. 
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Nbw  Yobx  City  vt.    Nbw  Yobk 
Statb       -  -  -  -      499 

Political  history  of  the  last  two  years  re- 
traced, 499 ;  Causes  of  the  defeat  in  the 
city  necessary  to  be  eiplained,  500; 
Sullrages  of  the  country  and  of  the  city 
— their  character,  600,  601 ;  Influences 
against  the  Democratic  party,  602; 
Cause  of  the  victory  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  603;  Tammany  pledges,  604, 505; 
Democratic  leaders  and  press  in  the 
State,   606;   Satisfaction   derived   from 

*      the  late  result  in  the  State,  507 ;  Abomi- 
nable system  of  legisklioD,  608 1  Im- 


proper coorBa  of  the  Demoeratie  party 
in  the  Senate  of  New  York  hi  regard  to 
offices,  609 ;  Pktal  mistake  by  the  Demo- 
eratie party  in  the  Senate,  610;  Sutisti- 
cal  result  of  the  late  election,  611 ;  Con- 
trast in  the  Totes,  612;  Extract  firom  the 
Albany  Argue,  613;  MasBachusetts,  and 
immense  increase  of  the  Democratic  rote, 
614;  Character  of  all  the  questions  at 
iBBue,  616;  Small  bills,  and  the  present 
pemicioiiB  system  of  banking,  616,  617. 
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Philadelphia  Banking,  Fir9t  Article— 
(Review  of  the  Trial  of  Dr.  Dyott,)  8 

Amusing  Scenes  of  the  Charivari,  in 
Prance,  3;  Dialogue  between  Robert 
Macaire  and  his  friend  Bertrand,  3,  4 ; 
Dr.  Dyott*s  impolitic  actions,  4,  6 ;  The 
Philadelphia  system  of  banking  a  source 
of  infinite  calamities,  6;  Results  pro- 
duced by  the  departure  from  the  policy 
of  the  Constitution,  6 ;  Article  on  "  Cre- 
dit System,"  from  the  November  num- 
ber, 1S38,  6;  Refusal  of  the  framersof 
the  Constitution  to  authorize  Congress  to 
create  legal  monopolies,  7 ;  The  erection 
of  a  corporation  to  make  a  currency  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  8 ; 
Expulsion  of  silver  change  occasioned 
by  small  notes,  9 ;  The  protective  policy, 
♦6. ;  Curious  elTects  of  superabundant 
currency  firom  early  English  history,  10; 
Suffering  of  the  woollen  interest,  ib,i 
Statute  of  Henry  VUl.,  10, 11;  Ten- 
dency of  the  system,  12,13;  Effect  of 
the  connexion  of  the  Grovemment  with 
paper  money  at  the  close  of  the  war,  14 ; 
Financial  distractions  of  those  times,  14, 
16;  Bill  chartering  a  National  Bank  ve- 
toed by  Mr.  Madison,  15 ;  Summary  of 
injurious  effects  occasioned  by  national 
banks  and  those  chartered  by  the  States. 

— ^  Second  ArticU—  -  -  -      97 

Details  of  the  Operation  of  banking,  97 ; 
Public  revenue  the  basis  of  the  first  na- 
tional bank,  98 ;  Embarrasi'menu  at  the 
time  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  in  1816,  100;  Resolu- 
tions introduced  by  Mr.  Dennis  A. 
Smith  for  the  payment  of  dividends  in 
Europe,  101;  Mr.  Calhoun's  letter  to 
Mr,  Lloyd,  ib. ;  Statement  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Bank  to  the  investigating 
CommiUat,  102,  103;  Exchangesi  108  ^ 
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Reralifl  of  the  opentko  of  the  iaitita- 
taon,  104|  i06 ;  Sofferera  bj  its  miuDftn- 
agement,  105 1  Mr.  Crawford's  report, 
1820,  106 ;  Commercial  ruin  caused  by 
the  Bank  in  1818,  107 1  MesMges  of 
GoTemors  Slaughter,  Brown,  Jennings 
and  Clinton,  106 ;  Bank  begins  to  deal 
in  domestic  eichangee,  109 ;  Opinion  of 


PortnnoQth,  N.  H^  8M;  nod  the  rass- 
agement  of  Mr.  Mason,  393^  394;  Ex- 
traordinary language  used  by  the  Bank, 
395 1  Views  of  influenced  indiridaab 
perverted  by  Philadelphia  banking,  396; 
Opium  trade  of  China,  897 ;  Slate  debCi^ 
and  the  danger  and  absurdity  of  attempt- 
ing to  saddle  then  on  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Crawford  on'the  prohibition  of  gold  Foutical  Povnurrs  with  Pen  and  Peoefl. 


and  silver,  1818,  110;  Recommendation 
by  him  and  Mr.  Dallas  of  a  bankrupt 
law,lll;  Further  illustration  of  the  ef- 
fects of  a  superabundance  of  currency, 
113;  Prevalency  of  frauds,  114;  Re- 
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EffeetM  of  the  management  of  the  Bank 
on  its  dividends,  116,  117;  In&tuationof 
the  community  with  speculation,  118; 
State  debts,  119;  Revulsion  of  1819, 
120,  121 ;  Sufferings  of  the  merchants 
under  the  sjrstem,  123,  124;  District  of 
Columbia,  its  present  condition,  125 ;  ab- 


Contemplated  joomey  of  the  President  to 
his  native  State— success  of  the  men- 
sores  of  bis  administration,  77;  Ebb  of 
opposition,  and  the  rally  of  the  people, 
78 ;  Position  of  the  President,  79 ;  His 
trials,  80;  Extract  from  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Rittenhouse,  of  Alabaroa,  ib. 


solute  and  controlling  power  eiercised  by  Poer  OmcB  Rkfobm  nr  ESkolafd  • 
the  system,  126. 
Philadilphia    Bankino.        Third 

Articte.        -  -  -  -    369 

P^lore  of  the  United  States  Bank,  369 ; 
Hottinguer  &   Co.,   and  the   protested 
drafts,  370;  Ektract  fh>m  the  defence 
by  the  Bank,  371 ;  Former  suspension, 
372;  Impossibility  of  establishing  a  paper 
issuing  machine  to  regulate  currency, 
373;  Difficulties  created  by  the  Phila- 
delphia suspension,  374;  Extract  from 
speech  of  Mr.  White  relative  to  a  na- 
tional bank,  376  ;  Express  refusal  of  the 
convention  that  formed  the  Constitution 
to  include  the  power  to  create  corpora- 
tions, 376 ;  Contrast  between  the  power 
exercised  by  Napoleon  and  that  exer- 
cised by  the  bank,  377;  Practical  sover- 
eignty of  the  States  the  bulwark  against 
abuses,  378 ;  Coune  punned  by  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire,  379;  Revolution  in  Prance 
in  1 789,  and  the  changes  that  followed, 
380;  Absence  of  centralization  the  se- 
cret of  our  strength  as  a  nation,  381 ;  Post  Offick,  Genkbal,  in  thb  Uni- 
Tho  exercise  of  their  rights  by  the  States       tbd  Statbs,  The  Progress  and  Pre- 
the  palladium  of  liberty,  882;   Powera 
of  the  General  Government — Col.  Ha- 
milton's plan,  888;   Reports  of  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, 385 ;  Charter  of  the  bank  an  in- 
fraction of  the  rights  of  the  States,  386; 
States  linked  in  with  corporations,  387 ; 
Restrictions  removed  by  the  States  dur- 
ing   the    suspension  of    1837-8,   388; 
Propriety  of  reviving  specie  payments 
by* the  Government,  889 ;   Recharter  of 
the  bank  the  rallying  point  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, 390 ;  Ekiglish  system  of  funding 
the  publio  debts,  891 ;  Branch  bank  at 
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(Review  of  Rowland  Hill's  Pamphlet  and 
the  third  Report  of  the  Select  Commk* 
tee  on  Postage.) 

Remarks  on  the  little  interast  excited  by  the 
subject  here,  8 1 ;  British  Post  Office  Sys- 
tem, 82;  Startling  change  proposed  by  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill,  83;  Comparative  tables, 
84 ;  Injurious  effect  on  commerce,  &c.  of 
high  rates  of  posuige,  85  ;  Letters,  At. 
carried  by  the  English  Post  Office  De- 
partment, 86;   Total  expenses  ofj  i&.; 
First  and  second  principles  of  Mr.  Hill's 
scheme,  87 ;  Letter  camera,  their  duties, 
88 ;  Elffects  of  payment  in  advance  of  a 
low  uniform  rate — comparative  cost  of 
the  present  and  proposed  establishments, 
89,  90;  Stamped  coven,  91;    Foreign 
letters,  92 ;  Summary  of  conclusioiis  by 
Mr.  Hill,  93 ;  Calculations  by  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee,  94 ;  Recommen- 
dation of  the  plan  by  the  Committee,  96; 
Adoption  of  the  plan  raeommendod  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  96. « 
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Praliminary  remarks  on  the  advantages 
of  a  reduction  of  postsges,  177 ;  Esta- 
blishment of  posts  by  Wm.  Penn  in 
1683 — appointment  of  Dr.  Franklin  in 
1753,  178;  Franklin  removed  by  the 
British  Ministry  and  reinstated  by  the 
Congress,  179 ;  Legislation  on  the  Post 
Office  Department,  179,  180;  Appear- 
ance of  Ftanklin  at  the  court  of  Loois 
XVL,  181 ;  Rates  of  postage  established 
by  the  confederatios^^^  182 ;  Statistics  of 
the  Dtpartmaat,  1790^  under  Mr.  Okgood, 
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183 ;  Post  OfBoe  DepartoMBt  onctor  Mr. 
Pickering— Mr.  HalMrBham— Mr.  Gran- 
ger, 183,  184,  185 1  Petition  of  Semuel 
Gordoa,  186;  Appoidtment  of  Retom  J. 
Meigs,  186 ;  Addition^  allowances,  187; 
Namber  of  Post  Offices  in  1828,  187 ; 
Sams  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  dif- 
ferent Postmasters  General,  188;  Ex- 
tract from  Col.  Johnson's  Sonday  Bfail 
Report,  188,  189;  Call  by  the  House  hi 
regard  to  the  postage  on  newspapers  and 
pamphlets,  189;  Charges  on  letters,  190; 
Department  under  Major  Barry,  190, 191, 
192;  Appointment  of  Mr.  Kendall  in 
Bfay,  1835 — rigorous  measures  adopted 
by  Mr.  Kendall,  194,  195,  196 ;  Recom- 
mendations by  Mr.  Kendall  in  his  firat 
Report,  197,  198;  Contrast  of  the  vast 
increase  in  the  Department  from  1835  to 
1837,  199;  E^xpress-mail  rates,  200; 
Contrast  between  the  gross  proceeds  of 
post  offices  in  1790  and  1838,  201 ;  Table 
of  the  Post  Office  establishment  from 
1789  to  the  present  time,  202,  203; 
Amount  of  labor  done  in  the  Depart- 
ment—List  of  Postmasters  General  from 
its  origin,  204. 
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POWXBS,  HiBAM  -  -  -      174 

POBTEY,  The  Tastx  poe       -  -    219 

Milton   and   Shakspeare,   219;    Standard 
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poetry,  221 ;    Hemans— Shelley— what 
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